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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Whilst wc find books of reference in most departments of sciences and 
literature in connection with European countries, daily becoming cheaper and 
more abundant, those who investigate and seek for information regarding the 
sources of British India, or any of the Scientific and economic subjects connec* 
ted with Eastern Countries, still meet with much difficulty and hindrance, 
owihg to the necessity of consulting numerous authors whose works are scarce 
or costly. *And as some inquirers are without the pecuniary means of procur- 
ing all the requisite books and Journals, or find it impossible to procure them 
.at any cost, whilst others want leisure or opportunity for such extensive 
research, it is evident that progress in these branches of knowledge would be 
greatly facilitated, by collecting and condensing this widely disperipd in- 
formation, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain some acquaintance with 
the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and laborious in- 
dividuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to collecting 
information over the vast areas of Southern Asia. 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, have rendered necessary for me a collection of books of reference 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied in 
charaqtf r than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employment a 
Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibition held in 1855, in 
Paris, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with my duties (since 
1851), as Officer in Charge of the Government Central Museums, have brought 
under my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects of interest; 
and thinking that, before quitting the countries in which I have dwelt for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I might, with advantage leave to my successors in a 
portable form, the notes made on the products of the East that have come 
under my notice, combined with an abstract of useful information rei,pecting 
these contained in my books, I have been led to show the results in the present 
shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life 
time of several men attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India and Eastern and 
Southern Asia, may therefore be regarded only as a first attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. But although 
fully conscience of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still 
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be received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune 
addition to Asiatic literature ; at least by those who recognize the greatness of 
the saying of Emmerson, that “the thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it; and that an “original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censors”* which may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or 
who would demand in a work of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable 
on a first trial. 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old 
as our possessions in India : it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which authors and inquirers have been amassing and communicat- 
ing since then, to one and another and the public. But, “in our time, the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any 
individual may undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot steps of 
his precursors”, t and this Cyclopedia. I may, therefore, avow to be put an 
endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information 
acquired by those who have in any way investigated the natural^ or manu- 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or 
natural history the subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I have 
made use of, have long since gone to their account, but many a labourer yet’ 
alive may find the result of his labours embodied here ; and I have done 
this freely, because even those whose writings I have most largely drawn, 
will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucerft still apply with full 
force; viz. that, 


“Out of the old field, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all his new corn fro’ year to years; 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciences that men lere” 

Indeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts than to present novelties; for originality is but too often 
unconscious or undetected limitation. Byron, years ago, remarked that all 
pretensions to it are ridiculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” But if there be nothing absolutely new 
in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many was 
unknown before; and which for want of books, liesure, or opportunity, may 
have debarred them from learning. 

The Cyclopedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, 
nor that of Medicine or Zoology; nor to instrust in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or ammuse- 
ment, the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist and the merchant. 


*English Traits p. 5 
tSalad for the Social, p. 317 
tflbid, page 321. 
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may perhaps each find something in it which, from his engagements he did not 
know before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both 
cases, the work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old cloths; 
put away for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It 
would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken 
years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the 
command of a Government rather than of individuals; but we cannot have 
every thing at the time we wish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have 
some one undertake it and do it the best way he can, now, than to postpone it 
to some further indefinite period. 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now undertake the commencement of a work, towards which I hope 
to receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby 
enabled either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work 
my self, placing it, as I hope, within the reach of all, or seeing that task taken 
up here after, \)y younger men, with more time and opportunities then are now 
before me. A dinner of fragments is often said to be best dinner, and in the 
sapie way, there are few minds that might furnish some instructions and 
entertainment, from their scraps, odds and ends of knowledge. Those who 
cannot weave a uniform web, may atleast produce a piece patchwork; and 
any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to 
meet and struggle with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in 
India and Eastern Asia, and subsequently the variety of scientific, national, or 
even local names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of 
overcoming this difficulty was to frame a copious index of Contents; for Pope 
has well said that, 

•• “Index learning turns no student pale, 
yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value as 
a work of reference; and will be carefully completed. 


1858 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and 
the work was favourably received by the public and press. But my acquintance 
with these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a 
foundation for an enlarged and improved edition, and this second edition will 
contain about 100,000 names, under which much connected with India and 
with Eastern and Southern Asia will be found. 

« 

I have spared neither time nor labour to make the present edition as 
perfect as possible, but a Cyclopedia must necessarily ever be progressive. , 

1 87 1 Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


rilHE first edition of this Cyclopedia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of further information has been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Eecord and Library 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, and 16,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,360,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration should be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some words assume even among 
tribes of J;he same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets ; but in this work traditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 

Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and animals of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them are fragmentary and 
incomplete. India in its ethnology, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why 
the Cyclopaedia and my work on the Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated : — 



rREFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Square Kilometers. 

Population. 

Caucasus, Russian, 

472,666 

5,546,554 

Trans-Caspian, do. ... 

327,068 

203,000 

Central Asia, do. ... 

3,017,700 

5,036,000 

Independent Turkoman Region, 

200,500 

450,000 

Khiva, 

57,800 

700,000 

Bokhara, Thignan, Karategin, etc., 

239,000 

2,130,000 

Arabia, ..... 

3,156,600 

5,000,000 

Persia, ..... 

1,647,070 

7,653,000 

Afghanistan and Provinces, 

721,664 

4,000,000 

Kafiristan, ..... 

51,687 

500,000 

China Proper, .... 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

China Provinces, .... 

7,531,074 

21,180,000 


11,555,764 

371,200,000 

Corea, ..... 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

Japan and Provinces, 

382,447 

36,357,212 

British India and Feudatories, 

3,774,193 

25^,541,210 

Nepal, Bhutan, .... 

234,000 

3,300,000 

French India, .... 

60« 

276,649 

Portuguese India, . 

3,365 

444,987 

Ceylon, ..... 

24,702 

2,606,930 

Further India— 



British Burma, .... 

1 220,351 

3,707,646 

Manipur, . . . . 

19,675 

126,000 

Tribes south of Assam, . . * 

1 65,500 

200,000 

Burma, Independent, 

' 457,000 

4,000,000 

Siam, ..... 

72j6,850 

5,750,000 

Annam, ..... 

1 140,500 

21,000,000 

French Cochin-China, 

j 59,456 

1,597,013 

Cambodia, ..... 

83,861 

890,000 

Malacca, Independent, 

81,500 

300,000 

Straits Settlements, 

3,742 

390,000 

Islands— 


[ 

Andamans, ..... 

6,407 

11*500 

Nicobars, ..... 

1,772 

o 

o 

Sunda Islands, Moluccas, 

1,693,757 

28,867,000 

Philippines, Spanish Indies, 

296,182 

6,300,000 

Netherland India, .... 

677,038 

27,154,054 

New Guinea and Papuan Islands, 

785,362 ' 

807,956 

British Northern Borneo, 

57,000 

150,000 

Australia, ..... 

... 

2,193,200 

Tasmania, ..... 


115,706 

New Zealand, .... 


489,933 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 

30, .‘560,571 sq.kil. 

704,401,171 

and New Zealand, 

11,722,708 sq. m. 



I am under obbgations to Messrs. Morrison & Gibb for their careful press- 
work. Ail that their art could do has been done to aid me in keeping the 
work in a compact form. 


2 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, 
London, 2 ith May 188j. 


EDWARD BALFOUR. 
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0 is the fifteenth letter and fourth vowel of 
the English language, in which it has several 
sounds,— long as in tone, grown, old ; short as in 
lot, not, lodge, rot ; a sound as of the Italian or 
Gem^n u or the French ou, as in move, do, 
booty; a similar but shorter sound, as in wolf, 
boot, foot ; and a longer sound, as in form, mortal. 
In Sanskrit, o, like e, is always long, but in the 
southern dialects there is a still more prolated 
quant^ of it. 


Ballut, .... Arab. 

Beg Dan. 

Eik, Dut. 

Ohene, .... Fr. 
Eiche, .... Gbr. 
Drus, Baknia, , Or. 
Quercia, Querous, It. , Lat. 


Dab, Pol, 

Carralho, , . . Port. 
Boble, Carbalho,PoRT.,Sl>. 

Dubb, Kub, 

Ek, Sw. 

Meyshe, .... Turk. 


The genus Quercus of plants embraces about 
150 species, many of them tropical plants, not only 
abounding at low elevations in the mountains, 
but descending in abundance to the level of the 
sea. Though flbt known in Ceylon, the Peninsula 
of India, tropical Africa, or South America, they 
abound in the hot valleys of the Eastern Hima- 
laya, East Bengal, Malay Peninsula, and Indian 
isIandB, where perhaps more species grow than in 
any other part of the world. 

In the tract of country from Asia Minor along 
the north of Persia to China and Japan, also in 
the Tenaaserim provinces, several oaks occur, but 
in the presence of other valuable timber trees 
their woods do not attract the same attention as 
that of English oidc. An oak is mentioned in the 
Hebrew S<^pture8, but it is not identical with the 
British oak, being either the holm oak or ever- 
green oak (Quercus ilex), or a species nearly 
resembling it. Near Sheohem, also, there stood 
a tree of the same genus, wluch probal^ was 
remarkable for its size, being call^ in Genesis 
xxxY. 4, ‘ the oak which was by Shechem.* In 
the war of 1812 to 1814, the people of Spain and 
the French both frequently fed on the acorns in 
the woods of Portu^ and Spain. In Morocco 
and AMexB, the aooms of Quercus ballota are 
sold in me public markets ; and the aooms, * balut,' 


of some of the oaks are met with in all the Indian 
bazars. Gamble names 39 species. See Quercus. 
Wallich found Q. fcnestrata, turbinata, velutiua, 
Amherstiana, Tirbbae, mowing in Burma and on 
the Tenasserim coast, all affording useful timber, 
though inferior to the English oak. No oaks nor 
chesnut ascend above 9000 feet in the interior 
of Sikkim, where they are replaced by a species 
of hazel (Corylus) ; in the North Himalava, on 
the other hand, an oak (Q. semecarpifolia) is 
amongst the most alpine trees, and the nut is a 
different species, more resembling the European. 
On the outer Sikkim ranges, oaks (Q. annulata) 
ascend to 10,000 feet, and there is no hazel. 

There are three species of oak in the Sutlej 
valley, — Quercus incana, ‘ban;* common hoary 
oak, Q. semecarpifolia, ‘ karsu ; ’ Q. dilatata^ 
‘morhu,* which are next in importance to the pines. 
Vast forests of them occur in various places, as on 
the east side of Hattu, on the upper track between 
Muttiana and Nagkanda, in Mandi, Sukhet, etc. 
The trCes are of great size, 80 to 100 feet in 
height; they prefer dry Bituations, and are not 
generally convenient to the river. The logs do 
not float the first and second years, being in this 
respect like the black-wood of Malabar. Oak 
wood has been well reported of by General Cautley 
at Murree. Oak bark, in Europe, is largely used as 
a tanning material, and the Quercus suber of 
Spain furnishes the cork of commerce. It might 
be introduced into India. The Australian forest 
oak, she oak, and swamp oak are species of Gasua- 
rina. In N. America, the red oak, Q. ruber, and Q. 
aquatica, occur. Oak galls are produced on differ- 
ent species of oak by the female of the Gynips 
or Dipiolepis piercing the buds, leaves, and twigs, 
and depositing its e^gs. They are produced ou 
the Quercus infectona, Q. ballota, Q. incana, and 
others . — St John's Forest Trees; Mason; Wight; 
Hooker; Low. 

OAKUM. Pakal, Pamakal, Malay. Ropes 
and other fibrous substances pulled loose, and 
used in the caulking of sailing vessels. Oakum in 
Gbina is made of &e baru, a gossamer-like sub- 
stance found at the base of the petioles of the 
Areuga saccbarifera. — Faulkner. 

OANT. Hind. In Central India, accommoda- 
tion bills. These are termed, on the faces of the 
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OBLATIONS. 


bills, Chelan or current, in opposition to Rokra 
or ready-money bills. The person who accepts 
these from the drawers, enters the amount against 
him in his books at interest. — Malcolm's India, 
OASIS, a fertile portion of land in the deserts 
of Africa, Arabia, Persia, and India. Hugh 
Murray derives this word from the Egyptian, and, 
quoting Strabo and Abulfeda, makes it synony- 
mous with Auasis and Hyasis ; but it is believed 
by some that it may be a corruption of the Arabic 
word Wady. A wady is, generally speaking, a 
rocky valley bisected by the bed of a mountain 
torrent, dry during the hot season ; or any low- 
lying ground. In such places tlie Bedouins love 
to encamp, because they find forage, and water is 
always procurable by digging. Petra is at the 
Wadi Musa ; Wadi-al-Ghor is south of the Dead 
Sea ; and Wadi-al-Malh, S.E. of Aleppo, is the 
Salt Lake. 

OATH,’ICasm, Half, Sogund, Hind., is a re- 
ligious affirmation, an appeiil to witness of the 
Supreme God. The Briti^ races have, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, the custom of kissing the book, 
pronouncing the words ‘so help me God.’ The 
French custom raises the hand, as in Genesis xiv. 
22, Deuteronomy xxxii. 40. Jeremiah v. 7 forbids 
swearing by idols; and in 1 Samuel i. 26, the 
soul (or life) of the exalted man ia invoked. The 
Greeks and Romans swore by their tutelary gods, 
and the mediaeval Christiana by their guardian 
saints. The oath taken by the servant of Abraham 
(Genesis xxiv. 2-9) was completed by the servant 
passing his hand under Abraham’s thigh, and 
Arabs still swear so. The oath administered to 
the person who erects the boundary pillars, if a 
Hindu, is the ganga-jul, or the chour or raw hide 
of the cow, or swearing by his son. By Hindus, 
the leaves of the tulsi and water are swallowed 
after an oath, A Muhammadan is sworn on the 
Koran, or by placing his hands on his son’s head. 
To a Hindu, the chour, and swearing by his own 
child, are the most binding. The Gao, a cow oath, 
is by a Hindu swearing while holding a cow’s tail ; 
Brahnuini oath by swearing while touching the 
feet of a Brahman. 

Among the Kandh race of Orissa peacocks’ 
feathers are used. They are also sworn on the 
skins of tigers or lizards, also on an ant-hill. 

The oath of the Pahari in the Bhagulpur 
ranges was by planting two arrows in the 
ground, in the form of the letter A reversed, and 
the person swearing took in his hand the blade of 
one and the feather of the other. On solemn 
occasions salt was put on the blade of a sword, 
and, after the words of the oath are repeated, the 
blade being placed on the under lip of the person 
sworn, the salt is washed into his mouth by the 
person administering it. 

In the Book of the Oath, which a Burmese 
witness places on his head in swearing, one of the 
numerous imprecations which it contains is, ‘ All 
such as do not speak truth, ... if they travel by 
water, whether m ships or boats, may they sink, 
or may they be bitten or devoured by crocodiles.’ 

Amonmt the Abor, the Sengmung, an inter- 
change of meat food inviolably cements an oath. 
Dyak and Kyan races in Borneo cement an oath 
by the parties tasting each other’s blood. 

The Ojla clan of the Bhil will not use as food 
any animal with a white skin or white feathers, 
and their most sacred oath is to swear by a white 


ram. All Hindus, in British courts of justice, 
are sworn by placing in their hands a leaf of the 
tulsi, Ocimum sanctum, and a few drops of water 
from the Ganges, which they transfer to their 
mouths and swallow.— //eftcr, i. p. 281 ; Hist, of 
Panjahy i. 151 ; YulCy p. 24. 

OATS. Avena sativa, L. 


Tsioh-meh, Ye-me, ClilN, 
Havre, Haver, Dan., Dut. 

Avoine, Fii. 

Hafer, .... Ger, 
Bromion, Bromos, . Gr. 


Vena, Avona, . It., Sp. 
Owies, , . , , Pol. 

Avea, Port. 

Ovyoss, Owes, . . Rus. 
Hafro, Sw. 


The oat of Dioscorides) was known to 

the Greeks. The oat ia distinguished among 
cereal grains by its loose panicle. It is a native 
probably of the Persian region, but several 
varieties are cultivated in Europe. The grains 
of oat when deprived of their integuments form 
groats; when these are crushed, embden and 
prepared groats; when the grain is kiln-dried, 
stripped of its husk and delicate outer skin, and 
then coarsely ground, it constitutes the oatmeal 
of Scotland. The husk, with some adhering 
stiirch from the seed, is sold under the incon- 
sistent name of seeds. Groats and oatmeal are 
nutrient and demulcent. When boiled with 
water (3 oz. to 1 pint, boiled down to J a pint), 
gruel is fonned, which is useful as diet for the 
sick. Oatmeal, when of thicker consistence, forms 
porridge. Oats are in demand for horses in 
Britain. It is the hardiest of all the cereal LTains 
cultivated in Britain. Oats were introduced into 
Patna and Monghyr, but the cultivation was not 
carried on to any great extent. In 100 parts — 
moisture, 13 '52 ; nitrogenous matter, lO’lS ; 
starchy matter, 68*75 ; fatty or oily matter, 8’68 ; 
mineral constituents (ash), 3*93.— ; Hassul ; 
i Cat. Ex. 1862. 

j OBEID-ALLAH (Abid Allah), claiming descent 
I from Fatima, daughter of Mahomed and wife of 
Ali, in A.D. 910 made himself master of Egypt, 
and succeeded in establishing himself as a rival 
of the Abbasi Xhalif at Baghdad. The doctrines, 
founded on the old Magian faith, which had from 
time to time appeared among the Shiah Persian 
party, were now openly professed, under the name 
of Ismailcyeh, by the Alavi or Fatimite Khalifa 
and their followers, and were propagated by 
official agents, of whom the chief was called Dai- 
ud-Du’at, or supreme missionary ; and associations, 
not unlike freemasonry in constitution, were 
founded, and held lodges in Cairo under the name 
of Majalis-ul-Ilikmeh, or scientific lodges. 

OBLATIONS or offerings have always formed 
an essential part of public worship and private 
piety. Jeremiah xliv. 17 says, ‘To burn incense 
unto the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her.* The Hindus pour out water 
to the sun three times a day, and to the moon at 
the time of worshipping this planet. Hindus have 
many deities and spirits to which they make 
oblations. 

Amongst Hindus, kula means a family, a race, 
a tribe. Properly the got of a Hindu is his 
tribe, and kula is the race. But kula among 
the Rajputs means a tribe, and corresponds to the 
Afghan khel. Amongst the Hindus there are 
three kinds of devata or deities to whom worship 
is .mven, — the Gramma-deva, or village god ; the 
Kula-deva, the race, household, or family ^d; 
and the Ista-deva, the patron or personal deity 
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of indiyiduak Adi-devii is the primitiTe deity ; 
Sthana-deva, local deity. The Aryan Hindu 
does not recognise the village gods of Southern 
India, but the non-Hindu Turanian races largely 
worship them, and even many of those Turanian 
races who have been converted to Hinduism 
worship them. TLey are mostly shapeless pieces 
of wood or stone smeared with vermilion, and 
often represent evil spirits or devils. These are 
the Amma, Ammun, and Amur of the eastern 
and southern parts of the Peninsula, and the 
Satwai, Bhairo, Massoba, Chamanda, Asra, Ai, 
Marri-ai, etc., of the northern and western parts 
of the Peninsula, all of whom are recognised as 
causing harm to individuals. In health they are 
neglected ; but when sickness occurs, either to 
individuals or as an epidemic, these spirits of 
evil are worshipped with much solemnity, and 
bloody sacrifices are made to them, of goats and 
sheep, and bollocks and buffaloes. Gotra and kula 
mean a family, and they existed amongst Kshat- 
riya and Yaisya as well as Brahmans. The gotra 
depend on a real or imaginary community of 
blood, and then correspond to what we call 
families. No Hindu house is supposed to be 
without its tutelary divinity, but the notion 
attached to this character is now very far from 
precise. The deity who is tlie object of heredi- 
tary or family worship, the Kula-deva, is always 
Siva, or Vishnu, or Durga, or other principal 
personage of the Hindu mythology ; but the 
Griha - deva, or household god, rarely bears any 
distinct appellation. In Bengal, the domestic 
god is sometimes the saligram, sometimes the 
tulsi plant, sometimes a basket with a little rice 
in it, and sometimes a water jar, to any of which 
a brief adoration is daily addressed, most usually 
by the females of the family. Occasionally sniall 
images of Lakshmi or Cbandi fulfil the ofhce, or, 
should a snake appear, it is worshipped as the 
guardian of the dwelling. In general, in former 
times, the household deities were regarded as the 
unseen spirits of ill, the ghosts and goblins who 
hovered about every spot, and claimed some 
particular sites as their own. At the close of all 
ceremonies, offerings were made to them in the 
open air, to keep them in good humour, by scat- 
tering a little rice with a short formula. Thus at 
the end of the daily ceremony, the householder is 
enjoined by Menu, 8. 90, ‘ to throw up his oblation 
(bali) in the open air to all the gods, to those 
who walk by day and those who walk by night.’ 
In this light the household gods correspond better 
with the genii locorum than with the lares or 
penates of antiquity. 

The Hindu now, as did the Greeks and other 
nations of antiquity, always make offering of the 
first portion of each med to the gods. Anna- 
deva IB the goddess of food. 

The Hindu householder, after pouring libations 
to the gods, sages, and progenitors, is to offer to 
Brahma oblations, with fire, not preceded by 
any other rite, witn such ceremonies and in such 
form as are adapted to the religious rite which is 
intended to be subsequently performed. — WiUon, 
Hindu Theatre: Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 837. 

OBSERVATORY. Of these, there is one at 
Cape Town, in lat 83° 66' 86" N., and long. 18° 
28*46" E. ; also one at Madras, in lai 13° 4' 6" 
N., and long. 80° 17' 22" E. ; one at Batavia, 
in lai 6° 8' S., and long. 106° 50' 60" E. ; one 


at Bombay, and one at 
Travancore kingdom. 
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Trevandnun, capital of the 


Babr, Bahr-ul mahit, An. 
Weltmeer, . . . Obr. 
Kala-pani, Darya, Hind. 
L’ooeano, .... It. 


Samudra, • Sansk., Tel. 
Oceano, . . , Sp. 
Samandr, . . . Tam. 
Dengiz, .... Turk. 


The south and east of Asia is girt by the ocean, 
portions of which are known as the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf or Bahr-ul-Fars, the Arabian 
Sea, or N. Indian Ocean, the S. Indian Ocean, 
the Bengal Bay, and the Pacific. Edrisi says, 

* The Ocean Sea is called the Bark Sea, because it 
is dark, and is almost always in commotion with 
violent winds, and covered by thick fogs.’ So to 
the ocean near land the Arabs give the name of 
Bahr-ul-Khazr, or Green Sea ; and the natives of 
India generally style the Great Ocean as the Kala 
pani or Black Water. 

Surrounding the coasts, of Southern Asia, 
patches of the waters become occasionally 
crimson, brown, black, or white, which, especially 
in the Indian Ocean, ocpasionally extend as far as 
the eye can reach. These are caiued by organic 
matter, but whether it is wholly animal or wholly 
vegetable, or both, has not been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 'The water from pink-stained jpatcnes has 
been found to contain animalcules, 'fne Red Sea 
has been supposed to be named from the quantities 
of slimy red colouring matter which it at certain 
times throws up on its shores, and which consistB 
of a delicate seaweed. Along the coasts of China, 
yellowish spots are said not to be uncommon, and 
red and white patches occur on the waters of the 
Pacific. In lat. 8° 46' S., and long. 105° 30' E., 
Captain Kingman entered a white patch at dusk ; 
he filled a tub with the water, and found it filled 
with luminous particles, insects and worms, some 
like a hair, and about two inches long. This 
patch was 23 miles in length, north and south, 
with a strip of dark water dividing its centre. 
The whole app^rance was that of a plain covered 
with snow. There was scarcely a cloud, but the 
sky was as black as if a storm was raging. A red 
water was seen by M. Lesson off Lima ; and in the 
! vicinity of California there occurs a phenomenon 
which has been called the ‘ Vermilion Sea.’ Sir 
E. Tennant has described changes in the sea 
around Ceylon of similar hue, and which he 
ascertained to be owing to the presence of in- 
fusorial animalcules. The Red Sea is in a riverless 
and rainless region, and its waters are heavier 
than any other mere arm of the ocean. The 
saltest part is in the Gulf of Suez ; the saltness 
I diminishes south of Socotra, and again increases 
eastwards to Bombay; the temperature of its 
waters for three or four hundrea miles from the 
Straits has been found as high as 95°. This is 
probably caused by the slight evaporation, as the 
more saline a fluid is the slower is its evaporation. 
The observations as to the rate of evaporation on 
shore have led to many extravagant estimates 
as to the rate at sea. 'The mean annual fall of 
rain on the entire surface of the earth is estimated 
at about five feet. The area of the Indian Ocean 
north of the equator, including the Arabian Sea 
and Bay of Bengal, is about four millions of 
square miles. The rivers of India are fed by 
the monsoons, which have to do their work of 
distributing their moisture in about three months. 
Thus we obtain 0 066 inches as the average daily 
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rate of effective evaporation from the warm 
waters of the N. Indian Ocean. If it were all 
rained down upon India, it would give it a 
draina^ which would require rivers having six- 
teen times the capacity of the Mississippi to dis- 
charge. Nevertheless the evaporation from the 
North Indian Ocean required for such a flood 
is only one-sixteenth of an inch daily throughout 
the year. The total amount of evaporation that 
annually takes place in the trade-wind region 
generally at sea, according to Maury’s estimate, 
does not exceed four feet. 

The water of the Indian Ocean is warmer than 
that of any other sea, therefore it may be inferred 
that the evaporation from it is also greater. The 
N. Indian Ocean contains about 4,600,000 square 
miles, while its Asiatic watershed . contains an 
area of 2,600,000. Supposing all the rivers of 
this watershed to discharge annually into the sea 
four times as much water as the Mississippi dis- 
charges into the Gulf of Mexico, we shall have 
annually on the average an effective evaporation 
from the North Indian Ocean of 60 inches, or 
0 0165 per day. The waters of the Indian Ocean 
are hotter than those of the Caribbean Sea, and 
the evaporating force there is much greater. 

Sir John Herschel gives to the winds the entire 
right ol setting the ocean streams in motion ; 
Lieutenant Mauiy holds the universal circulation 
of the sea to be caused by nothing else than the 
difference in its specific gravity ; and Dr. Carpenter 
(or rather Professor Buff) would bring about a 
general interchange of polar and equatorial water 
by the aid of sunshine and frost alone. 

These two facts, taken together, tend to show | 
that large currents of warm water have their i 
genesis in the Indian Ocean. One of them is the 
well-known Mozambique current, called at the 
Cape of Good Hope the I-^agulhas current, which 
skirts the coast of Natal. Another of these warm 
currents from the Indian Ocean makes its escape 
through the Straits of Malacca, and, being joined 
by other warm streams from the Java and China 
Seas, flows out into the Pacific between the 
Philippines and the shores of Asia. Thence it 
attempts the great circle route for the Aleutian 
Islands, tempering climates, and losing itself in 
the sea as its waters grow cool on its route towards 
the north-west coast of America. Near the shores 
there is a counter-current of cold water. 

There is sometimes, if not always, another exit 
of warm water from the Indian Ocean, It seems 
to be an overflow of the great intertropical caldron 
of India ; seeking to escape thence, it works its 
way polarward more as a drift than as a current. 
It is to the Mozambique current what the northern 
flow of warm waters in the Atlantic is to the Gulf 
Streiim. This Indian overflow is very large. The 
best indication of it is afforded by the sperm whale 
curve. In shore of, but counter to, the ‘ black 
stream,’ along the eastern shores of Asia, is found 
the cold current of Okhotek, a streak or layer or 
current of cold water answering to that between 
the Gulf Stream and the American coast. This 
current, like its fellow in the Atlantic, is not 
strong enough at all times sensibly to aifect the 
course of navigation, but, like that in the Atlantic, 
it is the nursery of most valuable fisheries. The 
fisheries of Japan are nearly as extensive as those 
of Newfoundland, and the people of each country 
are indebted for tiieir valuable supplies of excellent 


fishes to the cold waters which currents of the sea 
bring down to their shores. There are also about 
the equator in this ocean some curious currents, 
which Maury called the doldrum currents of the 
Pacific, but which he says he does not understand, 
and as to which observations are not suflicient 
yet to afford the proper explanation or description. 
There are many of them, some of which at times 
run with great force. On a voyage from the 
Society to Sandwich Islands, Lieutenant Maury 
encountered one running at the rate of ninety-six 
miles a day. These currents are generally found 
setting to the west. They are often, but not 
always, encountered in the equatorial doldrums 
on the voyage between the Society and the 
Sandwich Islands. The Pacific Ocean and the 
Indian Ocean may be considered as one sheet of 
water, covering an area qmte equal in extent to 
one-half of that embraced by the whole surface 
of the earth. There is also at times another warm 
current running to the south midway between 
Africa and Australia, of which the whales give 
indications. These convey immense quantities of 
highly saline water, which has to be replaced by 
colder water. The Aleutian Islands are in the 
tract of the current from the Straits of Malacca. 
They are as subject to fogs and joists as the banks 
I of Newfoundland. No trees grow on them, and 
for all household purposes the natives depend on 
the drift-wood, amongst which camphor -wood 
and woods of Japan and China are often seen^. 

The Japan Stream, known as the Kuro-Siwo, 
sweeps along the outer or eastern shores of the 
Japanese Islands. This stream carries with it the 
gulf-weed or Sargossa, with many animal forms, 
such as Clio, Cavolina, Pteropods, Spirialis, 
Atlanta, and the Pelagian skeleton shrimps, Alima 
and Erichthys ; also the carapaces of the sadlor- 
crab called Planes. Near Japan a current runs 
in a thin layer in shore similar to that between 
the Gulf Stream and the American coast, and, like 
it, is the nursery of many valuable fisheries. It is 
in the cold waters which the currents of the 
ocoan bring to its shores that the people of Japan 
obtain their supplies of fish, there as abundant as 
those of Newfoimdland. 

The great equatorial current of the Pacific, 
when it reaches the south end of Formosa, passes 
off into the China Sea, while the other part is 
deflected to the northward along the eastern coast 
of Formosa until reaching the parallel of 26° N,, 
when it bears off to the northward and eastward, 
washing the whole S.E. coasts of Japan as far as 
the Strait of Tsugar, and gaining in strength as it 
advances. This is called the Kuro-Siwo, or Japan 
Stream ; and near its origin this stream is con- 
tracted, and is usually conSlaed between Formosa 
and the Meiaco-Sima group of islands, with a 
width of nearly a hundred miles; but to the 
northward of the latter it rapidly expands on its 
southern limit, and reaches the Loo-Choo and Bonin 
Islands, attaining a width to the northward of the 
latter of about 400 miles. Its average maximum 
temperature is 86°. The N.W. edge of the stream 
is strongly marked by a sudden therfhal change 
in the water of from 10° to 20°, but the S. and 
E. limit is less distinctly defined, there being a 
gradual thermal approximation of the air and 
water. Along the borders of the stream, where it 
chafes against the counter-currents and torpid 
waters of the ocean, as also in its midst, where 
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whirlfl and eddies are produced by islands and Prome and Martaban, is also an evergreen tree, 
the inequalities in its bed, strong tide rips are — Gamble. 

encountered, often resembling heavy breakers on OCHROSIA, a genus of plants of the order 
reefs or shoals. Its average velocity, between the Apocyneae. 0. salubris, Bl. of the Andamans, 
south end of Formosa and Tsugar Strait, has been and 0^ Borbonica, Gm,^ of Ceylon, both small 
found to be from 36 to 40 miles in 24 hours, trees. 

Off the Gulf of Yezo, its maximum strength is OOHTERLONY, Sir DAVID, a general officer 
recorded as high as 72, 74, and 80 mUes respect- of the Bengal army. He was the son of an 
ively on three successive occasions ; but local American gentleman, who remained a roydist, 
causes give rise to changes in its velocity and its and lost his estates in that country. Sir David 
direction. To the northward of lat. 40° N., in came to India, and distinguished himself in peace 
long. 148° E., there is a cold counter-current and war. For eight days he defended Dehli 
int^ening between this stream and the south against Jeswunt iSio Holkar, repulsing repeated 
coast of Yezo, as shown by the sudden thermal assaults, though with open breaches, till on the 
ch^ge of the water from 16° to 20°, which it is night of the 15th October 1804, on the approach 
believed sets to the westward through the Strait of Lord Lake, Holkar withdrew. From that time 
of Tsugar. The waves of the ocean vary in height, the Moghul emperor of Dehli became a stipendiary 
but rarely rise over 16 feet above the level. In of the British. The Nepal war, which ended on 
the Indian Ocean, the tide follows the moon to the 12th March 1816, was successfully conducted 
the west with a somewhat northerly course. — by him, but there had fallen General Gillespie, 
Mauryy Phys. Geo. ; Maury ^ United States Sail- who relieved Vellore when it was seized by rebels 
ing Directions ; Wilton's Science of Ship-building ; in 1808, and who Bad distinguished himself in 
Adams^ pp. 240,318; Horsburgh; Captain Taylor; Java in August and September 1811. After the 
Heathcote ; Tennant's Ceylon ; Findlay ; BuisU Nepal war, several tracts in the mountain valleys 
OCHNA SQUAPROSA. Linn. ; Roxh. of the Himalaya were ceded to the Indian Govern- 

H’sen, H’ien-way, Burm. Sunnri Tamml- “^ent. He was long employed in conducting 

Kunuk-champa, Sanbk. chettu, . . . Tel. negotiations with Ranjit Singh. He died at 
Salanthi maram, . Tam. Yerra-juri, ... „ Meerut, 15th July 1825, aged 68 years. The 

A small but handsome tree, growing in the monument raised at Calcutta to his memory is a 
moufitainouB parts of India. Leaves deciduous in column 160 feet high, with a Turkish capital and 
the cool season, and appear with the sweetly- an Egyptian base ; it cost £3500. He was Polit- 
fragrant flowers in February and March. 0. nana, ical Agent at Dehli. He found liis name placed 
ilucA, occurs in Gorakhpur ; 0, Wightiana, Wall.., by his own moonshi, without his knowledge, as 
in Travancore ; and 0. Heyneana, W, and A., in a pensioner to the amount of £1200 a year on the 
the Peninsula of India. 0. Wallichii, Planch^ civil list of the poor old king of Dehli. — 2'od''s 
the Yo-da-ya of the Burmese, O. Andamanica, Travels., p. 36. 

Aurz, has a hard reddish wood, similar to 0. OCIMUM, a genus of plants of the order I^arni- 
squarrosa and 0. Wallichii. ace®, Lindl.y Labiat®, Jussieu^ of which there are 

OCHRE, Red. about 60 species. Many of them, furnishing useful 

Oh’ih-t’u, . . . Chin. Red chalk, Bole, . Eno. products, are known to occur in the warm parts 

Hawang-Pu,. . . „ Pewdee, . GuJ., Hind, of the world. 

Yellow ochre, Reddle, Eng. Sonagaroo, , . . Tel. Ocimum adscendens, Willde. 

_ An earthy mixture of alumina, 8ili(», oxide of o. cri.t.tam, Km. I Plectranthus Indicus, Spr. 

iron, and other substances, found in beds m o. Indicum, Roth. 1 Ban-tuLw, . . . Beng. 

various parts of India. Ochre occurs in great Grows in the Peninsula of India and in Bengal, 
beds beneath tihe laterites of S. India. It is It has small, pale, rose - coloured, scentless 
generally of a yellow or brown, colour, but is flowers. 

wmetoes red. It is employed as an ingredient Ocimum basilicum, Linn., common basil, has 
in painters’ colours, in the polishing of metals and many varieties, differing in their size, in the form 
stones, and for other purposes. Ochre sometimes and colour of their leaves, and in minor particu- 
contains a little calcareous matter and magnesia, lars ; in their qualities they are nearly alike ; 
The oxide of iron may occur in so large a pro- useful for condiments and perfumery. The varie- 
porkion that the ochre becomes an ore of that ties, y, are- 
metal. In England, ochre is found in some * ’ ’ q pDosum. Benth. 

feet thick, generally above the oolite, and covered q. basilicum, Burnt. o. hispidulum, Schum. 

by sandstone and quartzose Bands more or le^ o. minimum, Burnt, not L. O. ciliatum, Born. 
ferruginous, and accompanied by grey plastic O. hispldum, L<ini. Bagiheum Indicum, Rum. 

clays of a yePowish or reddish colour. All these Habak, .... Arab. Rihan, .... Perb. 
substanoeB enter into the composition of the ochres. Babui-tuhi, . . Hind. Naz-bu, .... ,, 

The ochrey earths are ground and elutriated for It grows throughout India. It has small white 
use ; the yellow ochres may be changed into red flowers ; the whole plant is aromatic aud fragrant ; 
or reddiji -brown by calcination, whereby the the seeds steeped in water swell into a pleasant 
iron is raised to a higher denee of oxidation, jelly, which is demulcent and nourishing, and is 
Ochres are used in China as a dusting powder to used by the natives in cases of catarrh, diarrhoea, 
barns, scalds, itchy and herpetic eruptions. — Sm. and chronic dysentery. The green leaves have 
OCHBOGARPIJS, a genus of plants of the a delicious smdl, exactly like verbena. The 
order Guttiferee and tribe Gsreineae. 0. longi- dried plant prevents bugs approaching beds, etc. 
foliuB, Benth,, is a large tree of the W. Ghats, The seeds are used by women to relieve after- 
whose d;.ied fLowers are used for dyeing silk. 0. pains. 

nervosus, Kurz, is an evergreen tree of the For. (fi) O. aniiatum, Benth. bvoc basil. 

Arakan Yomah, and 0. Siamensis, T. And., of 0, basilioum, X. not Rum. | Basilicum citratum, Rum. 
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A native of Persia, with small white flowers, | 
aromatic and fragrant. — Roxh. iii. p. 17. 

Far. (y) O. glahratum, BerUh, 

O. caryophyllatum, Roxh. I O. lanceolatum, Schum. 

0. mtegernmum, Willde. | Gulal-tulsi, * . Beno. 

A native of Guinea, Bengal, and Penang. It 
has smallish white flowers. The whole plant is 
very aromatic and fragrant. — Roxb. iii. p. 15. 

For. (i) O. thyr«iflorum, X., Roxb.f Jacq. 

A plant of the Peninsula of India, with small, 
pale pink flowers, the whole plant very aromatic 
and fragrant. There are other vernacular syno- 
nyms of the above varieties, but it is not possible 
to discriminate the varieties indicated by them. 
The varieties differ considerably in their scent. 

Ocimum canum, Linn, f 

O. album, Roxb. O. Americanum, Linn. 

O. Btamineum, B., L, O. inoaneacens, Mart. 

Badruj abiaz, . . Arab. Viawa tulaai, . . Sansk. 

Safaid-tulai, . . Dukh. Cunjamkoray, . . Tam. 

Hoary baail, . . £no. Kukka tulasi, . . Tel. 

Wild mint 

A native of the Brazils, Madagascar, £. Indies, 
and China ; in India, a shrub about a foot high, 
chiefly grown in native gardens. Flowers white ; 
leaves have a most pleasant aromatic taste and 
smell. The juice is given to children in colds 
to the extent of a teaspoonful twice daily. The 
dried leaves are used as a substitute for tea. 

Ocimum gratisslmum, Linn. 

O. petiolare, Lam.jRheede. | O. Zeylanioam, Bunn. 
Ban*jari, . . . Hind. | Ramtulsi, . . . Hind. 

This is cultivated near temples. It has white 
or pale yellow flowers, with a very strong 
fragrance. — Roxb. iii. p. 17 ; Gen. Med. Top. 

Ocimum micranthum, Willde. 

O. frutesoens, 8ieb. I O. raontanum, Rook. 

O. Americanum, Auctoriuir. | O. pubeecenci, Mill. 

A fragrant plant of N. America. — 

Ocimum sanctum, Linn. Holy basil. 

O. hinutum, Benth. Lumnitzeratenuiflora,5jpr. 

O. tomeutoBum, Lam. Basilicum agresie, Rumph, 

O. tenuiflorum, Lam. Plectranthus mona- 

O. frutesoenB, Bum. chorum, Spr. 

Alsi-badruj, . . Arab. Nalla tirtava, Maleal., 
Kriabna-tuiBi, . . Beno. Tel. 

Kural, .... „ Pamasa, SoraBa, Sansk. 

Pein-sang'Zee, . Bcrh. Arjaka, . . . . ,, 

TuIbL .... Dukh. Kuli-mitan, . Tam., Tjcl. 
Purple-Btalked basil, Eno. Tulsi, . . . . „ „ 

Kalartalsi, . . . Hind. Nalla gaggeru, . . Tel. 

Whole plant • slightly aromatic, prescribed by 
the Hindus in decoction in the bowel complaints of 
teething children. This tulsi plant is sacred to 
Vishnu, held in the highest veneration by all his 
followers ; is grown in the courtyard or parterre 
of almost every Vaishnava house, however small, 
and it is worshipped morning and evening. Its 
root is made into beads, and worn round the necks 
and arms of the Vaishnava Brahmans. The root 
of the plant is given in decoction in fevers, half a 
teacupiul twice daily. In the Dekhan it is grown 
in almost eve^ native garden, and is used for 
various purposes by Europeans, for flavouring 
sauces, wine, or vinegar. It is seen about the 
temples of Hindus and burial places, where it 

* waves 

Its fragrant bloasoma o’er their gravei.' 

The Brahmans use it in their funeral ceremonies. 
The Malays also strew it over the graves of their 
dead. In Pegu, it is steeped in water, and drunk 
as a sherbet. The N. Australian variety smells 


like anise ; that of E. Australia is like cloves. The 
seeds are mucilaginous, and are used in gonorrhea. 

Ocimum villosum, Roxb. Woolly basil. 
Pon-zeing-blung, Burm. I Arjakarm, . . . TSL. 
Safaid-ti^si, . . Hind. | Telia gaggera chettu, 

Cultivated in gardens and near temples. An 
aromatic herb ; leaves used for seasonings. In all 
courts of justice, the Hindus are sworn by these 
leaves, which are placed on the palm of the hand 
by a Brahman, who repeats the prescribed oath, 
and at the termination they are masticated and 
swallowed. A good number of the species of 
this genus are used in cookery, — Roxb. ; Gen. 
Med. Top. ; Jeffrey ; O'Sh. ; Ains, ; Riddell; Mason; 
Cat M. Ex., 1857; Powell. 

OCODOM A, a genus of ants extremely numerous 
over all India, and comprising several species very 
nearly alike. Almost all the species have two 
kinds of neuters, one of them of very large size 
compared with the ordinary workers, and which 
are usually called warriors. The chief distinction 
of Ocodoma from Atta consists in the former 
having some small spines on the thorax. 

Dr. Jerdon mentions 0. afflnis, diffusa, diversa, 
Malabarica, minor, providens, and quadrispinosa. 
0. providens, Sykes, live under ground, making, 
for their size, a large series of excavations. Their 
common food — animal matter, dead insects, etc. 
— they take readily, but they also carry off large 
quantities of seeds, especially small grass sefeds, 
and more especially cabbage, celery, radish, 
carrot, and tomato seeds, and are particularly 
partial to the light lettuce seeds, and in some 
garden^, unless the pots in which they are sown 
be suspended or otherwise protected, the whole 
of the seeds sown will be removed in one night. 
Packets of seeds (especially lettuce) in a room 
will be completely emptied before aware that the 
ants have discovered them. They bring the seeds 
outside their holes, at the close of the rainy 
season, but in some cases merely the husks, quite 
in heaps. Their galleries and subterranean pas- 
sages are often very extensive, and it is no easy 
matter to dig down to their nest to see what 
becomes of the seeds. — Jerdon, 

OCOTEA GLAUSESCENS. Ns&s. 

Launu glauBeBcens, Roxb. | L. sylvesiriB, Bks., Merb. 

A tree of Sylhet and N. Circars, one of the 
Lauracem. Its timber is used by the people for 
many useful purposes. — Roxb, ii. p. 807. 

OCOTEA LANCEOLARIA. Nees. 

O. lanceolata, Rees. | Launia lanceolaria, Roxb. 

A tree of Nepal and the Khassya mountains ; 
timber employ^ for many useful purposes. 0. 
mollis, Wall., is a shrub of Burma. Species of 
Ocotea extend from Sylhet to Dehra Doon, and 
ascend to 7000 feet. 

OCTOPODIDiE, a family of Cephalopodous 
molluBca, which may be thus shown : — 

Class i. — C ephalopoda, oephalopods. 

Order i.— D ibranohiata. 

Section a. Octopoda. 

Fam. 1. Argonautidse. 

Genus, Argonauta, argonaut or paper sailor, recent, 
4 sp . ; foBsil, I sp. ; Byn. Ooythoe nautilus* 

Fam. 2. Ootopodidee. 

Genera^ OctopuB, recent, 46 sp., Byn. Cistopui* 
Sub-aenus, Tremootopus, recent, 2 sp. 

PumoctopuB, finned octopus, recent, 1 sp. 

P, oordiformis. 

Elodone, recent, 2 sp. 

Cirroteuthis, recent, 1 sp. 0. MiUlerL 
Philonexis, recent, 6 sp. 
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Professor Owen divides the octopods into two provided with a double alternate series of sessile 
groups or families, the Testacea and the Nuda. acetabula. 

The Testacea consist of the genera Argonaute, and O. vulgaris, Sepia octopodia, Linn. ; Sepia 
Bellerophon. Of Argonauta, several species octopus, Gmel. Botly short and ovid, the eight 
o^ur in the seas on the south and east of Asia, arms connected at their base by a wide membrane, 
viz. A. argo, cornu, cymbium, gondola, hians, The octopus is eaten by the Chinese and Japanese, 
thaustrum, tuberculata, and vitrea. A. argo has Madame Power, writing on the habits of the 
been from the earliest periods an object of interest poulpe or cuttle, mentions that into one of her 
to zoologists, in consequence of the accounts of ^uaria she had put a living Pinna nobilis adher- 
its sailor-like habits handed down to us from ing to a fragment of rock ; this aquarium also 
^stotle, Pliny, iElian, Oppian, and others ; and contained an Octopus vulgaris and some living 
in consequence of the difference of opinion enter- testaceous mollusca. One day she saw that the 
tained with regard to the inhabitant of the shell poulpe was holding a fragment of rock in one of 
by naturalists. In 1836, Madame Jeannette its arms, and watching the pinna, which was 
Power Imd before the Academy at Catania her opening its valves. As soon as they were per- 
Osservazione Fisiche sopra il Polpo de I’Argo- fectly open, the poulpe placed the stone between 
nauta Argo, in which, after a long and careful the valves, preventing the pinna from closing 
course of inquiry, she ascertained that it con- them again, when the octopus sot about devour- 
structs its own shell. The argonaut is furnished ing the mollusc. The next day she saw the poulpe 
with eight arms, having on each two rows of crush some Tellinae, then search about amongst 
suckers ; the first two arms are more robust than other shells, and finally stretch itself close to a 
the others, and should be so because they serve as Triton nodiferum. The triton extended half the 
masts to support the sails, which, spread out, act body from its shell, no doubt to seek its food, 
before the wind as such. At the base they have when the poulpe sprang upon it, and surrounded 
on the inferior sides the double row of suckers, it with his arms ; the mollusc retired precipitately 
like the other six ;• but from the inferior row, at into its shell, and in closiug this, with its oper- 
about an inch from the base in adults, a rather culum pinched the point of one of the arms of 
furrowed membranebegins to developc itself, which the poulpe, which, by struggling, at last left Die 
extends as far as the tip of the arm, and, holding tip of its arm in the shell of the triton. The 
it b€)pt, it can no longer execute the office of a voracityof the poulpe was such, that, no twithstand- 
rowing arm, but is employed by the animal as a ing the abundance of nourishment with which she 
sail. These sails are so large that, when turned furnished it, she was compelled to remove it from 
backwards and pressed against the shell, they can the aquarium, or it woula have devoured all the 
entirely cover and protect it. The true office of mollusca. So great is its voracity, that it even 
these sails is that of keeping themselves applied attacks man, tears away his flesh, and eats it. In 
to the shell at all times, in reserve for the moment the port of Messina they occur in great num- 
when the animal, coming to the surface of the bers, and of large size. One Octopus Chinensis, 
water, removes them, and, spreading them, raises measured by Adams, was 6 feet from tip to tip of 
them as sails. In fact, the series of suckers of the arms. — Adventure and BeagleVoy ages; Madame 
the saU-arms when the membrane of the sails is Jeannette Power, Mag. Nat. Hist. ; Eng. Cyc. ; 
wrapped about the shell, is placed exactly over Woodward's Shells; Indian Field; A, Adam^ Tr, 
the Keel of it, in such a manner that each sucker in Japan. 

ooiresponds to each point in which the ribs of the ODDAIKKUTTAR was one of the Tamil 
shell terminate, until they reach the two margins poets at the Ohola court, who flourished with 
of the spiral. Captain Philip Parker King, R.N., Kambar in the 11th century. He was noted for 
during his passage from Santos to St. Catherine’s, his composition on War Chariots, called Parani, 
in lat. 28® S,,^ught a dolphin (Coryphsena), the His Kalingkattu Parani celebrated the conquest 
maw of which was found filled with shells of of the Kalinga or Telugu country by Kulo- 
Argonauta tuberculosa (Arufa of Owen), and ail tunka Chola. The sevenSi book ot the Tamil 
containing the Octopus ocythoe that has been Kamayana, Uttara Kandam, was composed by 
always found as its inhabitant. Most of the this author. 

specimens were crushed by the narrow passage ODEYA, Carn., in the plural Wodeyar, a 
into the stomach, but the smaller ones were quite lord, a chief, a ruler. — W. 
perfect, and to some of them was attached a nidus ODHA. Mahr. As much grain as can bo 
which was deposited between the animal grasped in both hands ; the Scotch goupan. 
and the spire. The shells varied in size from two- OllHl Y A, a caste of ironsmelters and iron- 
thirds of an inch to two and a half inches in smiths in Hindustan. 

length ; each contained an octopus, the bulk and ODIN has been supposed by some to have been 
i^pe of which were so completely adapted to the Buddha Sakya Smha, by others to have been 
that of the shell, that it seemed as if tiie shell a follower of that reformer. In Scandinavian 
increased with the ammal’s growth. In no speci- mythology, he was the chief of the gods : like 
men did there appear to be any connection between Zeus, he was the ether. If the same with Sakya 
the animal ftnd the shell. Several species are Sinha or one of his pupils, there have never 
already known as inhabitants of the seas of warm in the world been wo otoer religions so diametric- 
latitades, both Uttoral and pelagic. ally opposed to one another, nor two persons so 

Eledone, AristotUf Leach, Ar^ provided with different as the gentle Sakya Muni, who left a 
a dngle series of ses^e aoetabula. kingdom to alleviate the sufferings of mankin d, 

£. ventrioosa, Octopus ventricotus, Grant, Body and Odin, the terrible and severe father of 
shovt. round ; the eight arms connected at their slaughter. Nevertheless the Yggdrasil Ash Tree, 
base a membrane. in me Norse mythology, with one of its roots 

Octopus, Zorn., Ilox^wovr, Leach, Its arms are over the Well of Knowledge, and with Nidhog 



ODINA WODIER. 


OGUNA PANORA. 


gnawing its stem, suggests obvious analogies, not 
only with the Tree of Knowledge and Serpent of 
Eden, but with the Bo Tree of Buddha. — Dar- 
winism in Morals^ p. 188. 

ODINA WODIER. Rozb. 

Dhantika, S^ambra,^EAS. , Jiyal, Jeevula, . Sansk. 


Hnan bai, Na-bhay, Bukm. 
Shimtee Poonil, . Oa^. 
Kambal, Batrin, . CH£N. 
Ktinlu, .... 
Kiamil, Hind., Jhelum. 
... Mahr. 


Hik-gass, Hig-gasB, Sinoh. 
Picbka, . . . Sutlej. 
lidra, Dila, . . . „ 

Ani carra, Ooday, Tam. 
Goompana, . . . Tel. 

Gampma, .... „ 


This very large tree grows in the warmer 
parts of the island of Ceylon, up to an elevation 
of 1600 feet. It is a native of mountainous dis- 
tricts in the Peninsula of India ; grows in Coim- 
batore, in Bengal, Murree, and Hazara, in the 
coast jungles of the Bombay Presidency. In the 
Madras Presidency it is grown from cuttings and 
is planted in avenues, but it yields no shade in the 
hot weather, being without leaves till June. The 
tree is rather common on the hills of British 
Burma, and a valuable timber, mucii used at 
Shoay-gween in the manufacture of oil-presses and 
rice-pounders ; the inner heart-wood is red, and 
is used for sheaths of swords, spear handles, oil 
presses, door frames, and rice-pounders. A cubic 
foot weighs 65 lbs. The wood is very diflBcult to 
season, requiring to be kept, even in planks, two 
or three years ; but once well seasomd, it is a 
close-grained, beautiful wood, well adapted for 
cabinet-making purposes, the central reddisli 
portions in particular. A considerable quantity 
of gum exudes from the trunk, called Kania or 
Kuni gond, also gum-iingna, and it resembles 
the true gum-arabic both in appearance and 
properties, and is often largely mixed up with 
the East India gum-arabic of commerce, which 
contains gums collected indiscriminately from 
several species of Acacia, and from Odina wodier 
and Feronia elephantum. The gum is used in 
cloth-printing, also by weavers for stiffening their 
thread, and is given in asthma, and as a cordial 
to women. The tree is lopped for fodder. It 
ascends the slopes of the mountains in the Babar 
forests of Kamaon, and attains considerable size. 
In the Siwalik region of the Panjab, up to near 
the Indus, and near the Salt Range, to a height 
of 8600 to 4000 feet, the outer wood is liable 
to be attacked with worms.—- Co/. Cat. Ex., 1862 ; 
Thw. ; Roxh. ; Voigt ; Mason ; Brandis ; Stewart. 

ODOARDO BARBOSA, a gentleman of Lisbon, 
who in his youth travelled in the east, and he 
appears to have visited Malacca before it was 
taken by the Portuguese in 1511. He wrote a 
book in 1516. In 1519 he joined Magellan, and 
was treacherously murdered in 1621 by the 
natives of Zebu, one of the Philippines, four days 
after the great navigator had suffered a like fate. 
— Bikniore^ p. 100. 

ODORIOO PI PORDENONE, Minorite friar 
1281, died 1831), a Beatus of the Roman 
Catholic Church, travelled in the east and in 
India between 1316 and 1830. He proceeded by 
way of Constantinople and Trebizond, Arziron 
(Erzeroum), Tauris, Soldania (Sultanieh), and 
Sea of Baouc (t.€. of Baku, the Caspian), 
Cassan (Elasban), lest (Yezd), and the Sea of 
Sand, the ruins of Comerum (Persepolis), and 
the kingdom of Chaldsea (Baghdad), to Crmes 
(Ormuz), whence he took Tanna in Sal- 

sette, near Bombay. Here, or at Surat, where 
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Friar Jordanus had deposited them, he gathered 
the bones of the four missionaries who had suffered 
martyrdom there in 1321, and took ship again to 
Polumbum (or Columbum, Quilon). He notices 
the immense quantity of pepper cultivated in 
Minibar (Malabar), on which coast he also visited 
the towns of Flandrina (Pandarani) and Cyngilin 
(Cynkali, Shinkala, Gingala, Jangli, Cranganore). 
He then went on to Mobar (the Coromandel 
coast), ‘ where lieth the body of St. Thomas | * 
and thence in fifty days sailed to Lamori (Lambn) 
and to the kingdom of Sumoltra (Sumatra). 
From Sumatra he went on to Java, and to another 
island called Thalamasyn or Panten, which has 
been thought to be Borneo, and thence to Zampa 
(Cochin-China). He next notices the island of 
Nicoveran (Nicobars) and of Sillan (Ceylon), 
whence bis narrative carries us at once to Upper 
India (China) and the province of Manzi (Southern 
China), and the cities of Censcalan (Canton), 
Zayton (Chin-chu), Fuzo (Fu-chu), Cansay 
(Hang-chu-fu), Chilenfu (Nankin), and Cam- 
balech (Pekin), and Sandu (Xanadu, Shang-tu), 
the summer residence of the Great Khan. He 


describes ‘ the lands of Prester John,' and ‘ the 
realm of Thibet,' and the Gr^nd Lama, as the 
pope of that country. He also gives an account 
of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain,' and of hia 
dealings with the ‘Devils of Tartary.’ He died 
at Padua a.p. 1331. Lamori has been supposed 
to be the Arabic Al-Rami. He is known as 
Odoricus. His account was delivered orally to 
the person by whom it was written down, but is 
extremely meagre and unsatisfactory. — Marsden's 
Sumatra, p. 7 ; Sir G. BirdwoocTs Records. 

CECOPHYLLA SMARAGDINA, a common 
green ant of the Malay Archipelago, which lives 
in large nests formed by gluing together the 
edges of leaves. 

OESAR or Oesaran. Jav. A whirl in the 
hairs of the head, indicating a good sign or mark. 

(ESTRIDEA, a family of dipterous insects, 
flies, the larvae of which live in the bodies of the 
ox, sheep, horse, dog ; also under the skin and in 
the nostrils of man. They are of the genera 
Hypoderma, CEstrus, or Cephalmmia. 

CEstrus equi occurs in the soulAi of Europe 
and in Persia. It is a dipterous insect. Its eggs 
are deposited on the hair of the horse, and licked 
into the stomach, and when complete the insects 
pass through the canal. 

The CEstrus ovis or Cephalaemia ovis of Europe 
and the East Indies arises from the larvae of a fly 
which penetrate the sinuses of the head, and 
there become fully developed, setting up a copious 
discharge from the nostrils, and disease of the 
mucous membrane lining the air passages, and 
ultimately influencing the brain through the thin 
cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, and 
through which the olfactory nerve passes out. 
The ovum of the fly is deposited on the grass, 
and becomes attached to the nostrils of the sheep 
while grazing. The parasites annually cause 
many deaths among flocks. This serious disease 
affects the sheep most in the rainy season, when 
grass is abundant. The first symptom is a dis- 
tressing discharge from the nose, the sheep 
breathing with great difficulty. If the grabs do 
not dr^, the she^ die. — Figuier, See inseets. 

OQUnA PAN()RA, says Colonel Tod, is the 
sole spot in India which enjoys a state of naturid 



OGYRIS. 


OILS. 


freedom. Attached to no state, having no foreign 
communications, living under its own patriarchal 
head, its chief, with the title of rana, whom one 
thousand hamlets scattered over the forest- 
crowned valleys obey, can, if requisite, appear at 
the head of five thousand bows. He is a Bhumia 
Bhil of mixed blood, from the Solanki Rajput, on 
the old stock of pure (oojla) Bhil of Mewar. 
Besides making tne tika of blood from an 
incision in the thumb, the Oguna chief takes the 
prince by the arm and seats him on the throne, 
while the Oondree Bhil holds the salver of spices 
and sacred grains of rice used in making the tika. 
Firearms (Travels, p. 84) are only used by the 
chiefs and headmen, the national weapon being 
the kumpta, or bamboo bow, having the bow- 
string (chuUa) from a thin slip of its elastic bark. 
Each quiver contains sixty barbed arrows a yard 
long. Although they claim descent from every 
race of Rajput, and prefix the tribe, as Chohau 
Bhil, Gehlot Bhil, Pramar Bhil, etc. etc., their 
origin is best evinced in the gods they worship 
and their prejudices as to food. The Oojla Bhil, 
or pure Bhil, will eat of nothing white in colour, 
as a white sheep or goat ; and their grand abjura- 
tion is, * By thew^hite ram ! ’ Their ancient position 
is well illustrated by the circumstance of their 
claiming the right to instal Rajput princes. 
When Bappa fled, two Bhils were the companions 
qf his flight, one of Oondree, in the valley of the 
present capital, the other of Solanki descent, 
from Oguna Panora, in the western wilds. Their 
names, Baleo and Dewa, have been handed down 
with that of Bappa, and the former had the 
honour of drawing the tika of sovereignty with 
his own blood on the forehead of the prince, on 
the occasion of his taking the crown from the 
Mori, The descendants of Baleo of Oguna and 
the Oondree Bhil still claim the privilege of 
performing the tika on the inauguration of the 
descendants of Bappa. In the early part of the 
19th century (Tr. p. 84), taking a section of 
about sixty miles in the Alpine Aravalli, from 
the ascent at the capital of Oodeypur (Udai- 
pur), passing throu^ Oguna, Panurpa, and 
Mirpur, to the western descent near Sirohi, 
the land "Was^ inhabited by communities of the 
aboriginal races, living in a state of primeval and 
almost savage independence, owning no para- 
mount power, paying no tribute, but with all the 
simplicity of republics, their leaders, with the 
title of rawut, being hereditary. The rawut of 
the Oguna commune could assemble five thousand 
bows, and s(iV(;ral others could, on occasions, 
muster considerable numbers. Their habitations 
are dispersed through the valleys in small rude 
hamlets near their pastures or places of defence. 
In 1882 and 1883 the Bhils of Mewar continued 
semi-independent. — Tod^ Travels. 

OGYRIS, the modern Ormuz. 

OHIND. The continual discovery of Indo- 
Scythian coins proves that this city was in 
existence at the beginning of the Christian era, 
which may perhaps induce us to put some faith 
in the tradition mentioned by Abul Fada, that 
Wehand or Ohind was one of the cities founded 
by Alexander. General Court, Sir Alexander 
Bumes, and Mr. Loewenthal call this place 
Hund. 

OH MB 1 The Chinese Buddhist invocation 
is, Oh me to Fo 1 Oh me to Fo ! 


OHUD, a hill about four miles north of 
Medina, where a battle took place between 
Mahomed with 1000 and the Koresh with 8000 
troops. Mahomed had the hill in his rear, with 
archers placed ou its flanks to annoy the enemy’s 
horse, but the archers quitted their position to 
plunder, and Mahomed was wounded and de- 
feated. 


OILS. 

Kyet-hsoo, . . . Burm. Minak, .... Malay. 

Olie, . . . Dan., Dut. Roghun, . . . Pebs. 

Huile, Fr. Azeite, Oleo, . . PoB. 

Oel, Ger. Masslo, .... Bus. 

Elaion, Ladion, . . Gr. Aceite, Sp. 

Tel, Hind. Olja, Sw. 

Olio, . • . • . . . . It. Yennai, .... Tam. 

Langa, * Jav. Nuna, Tel. 

Oleum,* Lat. Yagh, .... Turk. 


Oils are found in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms. Their value as articles of 
commerce, and their numerous uses in candle and 
soap making, wool-dreasing, food, and medicine, 
as well as lubricating agents, are well known. 
Great Britain imports annually to the value of 
about £3,500,000, the palm and cocoanut oils 
being to the value of IJ millions sterling. The 
oils which form the chief exports from different 
parts of India to Britain, France, the Mauritius, 
etc., arc cocoanut, gingelly, ground nut, mus- 
tard, rape, sandal-wood, grass oil, and fish oil. 
The value of the exports of oil from all India 
was in — 

1874- 75, . Rs. 32,22,862 1880-81, . Rs. 36,36,166 

1875- 76, . „ 40,42,073 1881-82, . „ 36,40,439 

1876- 77. . „ 35,26,002 1882-83, . „ 28,33,609 

Linseed and rape are consigned mainly to the 

United Kingdom, while Franco takes almost the 
entire quantity of til or gingelly. This branch 
of Indian commerce in 1852-53 was only of 
Rs. 9,60,390. 

Oils are generally divided into two primary 
groups, ‘ fixed ’ and ‘ volatile,* the former class 
being again subdivided into drying, greasy, and 
solid oils. Above one hundred fixed oils are known 
in India and Burma; 105 fixed vegetable oils, 
including drying, greasy, and solid oils ; 10 wood 
oils, 1 mineral oil, and 4 animal oils. Cocoanut, 
castor, ground nut, gingelly and its variety, with 
rape, mustard, and linseed oils, form considerable 
articles of export trade, the first three being 
exported in the shape of oil, the last two as oil- 
seed, and gingelly both as an oil and oil -seed. 
The prices of these products vary considerably 
in different parts of British India ; and lamp, 
ram til, kurunj, pinuacottay, illoopoo, piney or 
doopada, margosa or neem, physic nut, bruma- 
dundoo, safflower, and poppy are consumed to a 
large extent. Poppy seed is being exported in 
yearly increasing quantities, largely to France ; 
in 1882-83, 571,542 cwt., value Rs. 30,26,401. 

Fixed oils are composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. Most of them are composed of two 
compounds, a liquid called olein and a solid called 
margarin, or another called stearin. According 
as the solid substances abound in oils, they are 
liquid or solid at the ordinary temperatures of 
the atmosphere. Fixed oil is found in the fat or 
ad^se tissue of animals, and amongst plants, 
principally in their seeds. In some cases, as in 
the oUve (olea), it is yielded by the fruit The 
following table shows the relative proportions of 
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the three elements in 100 parts of each of the 
following oils ; — 

Carbo. Hydro. Oxy. Carbo. Hydro. Oxy. 

Olive, . 77-21 IS-flO 943 Whale, . 7613 12*40 11-60 

Almond, 77-40 11-48 10-82 Spermaceti, 78-91 10*97 10*12 

Llneeed, 76-01 11-85 12-62 Hog’s lard, 79-09 11*14 9*76 

Nut, . 79*77 10-5 79-12 Suet, . . 78*99 11*70 9*30 

Castor,. 74-17 11-03 14-78 Butter, . 66'60 17-60 16*80 

Oils are extensively used for candle and soap 
making, for burning in lamps, for diminishing 
friction in machinery of all kinds, in wool-dressing, 
in the manufacture of paints and varnishes, as 
articles of food, for medicinal purposes, etc. The 
time of buraing of equal quantities of the follow- 
ing oils is found to be — 

oil of poppy, . Hours, 14 OllofCamelinasativa, Hrs., 94 
„ sunflower, ,, 13 „ olives, . . , „ 9 

„ rape, . . ,,11 ,, hemp seed, . . „ 8 

„ mustard, ,, llj tallow, . . . ,, lOj 

,, flax seed, ,, 10 

In the seeds of Southern Asia from which 

varieties of oil are extracted, the proportions of 
oil per cent, in weight are — 


Almond kernelB, . 

53 Linseed, .... 

. 38 

Ground nut, . . 

52 Cocoanut kernels, 

. 36 

BeBamum, . . . 

51 Hemp seed, . . . 

. 32 

Poppy floeds, . . 

45 Cotton seeds, . . 

. 24 

Olive kernels, . . < 

44 Sunflower seeds, . 

. 22 

Cacao whole seeds, 

44 



Some families of plants especially abound in 
oil. Thus among the Cruciferm we have mustard, 
rape, and colza seed-oil, with other species culti- 
vated in Europe, India, and Japan, several of 
which have been exported to Britain. Several of 
the family of Compositee secrete oil in quantities 
large enough to render it desirable to cultivate 
them for this purpose alone, as some species of 
carthamus, or bastard saffron, also the Guizotia 
oleifera, gingelly oil, known in commerce by the 
name of hutsyelloo oil. Most of the CucurbitacCm 
also, as the melon, gourd, cucumber, and their 
numerous varieties, cultivated especially in India, 
contain a large proportion of oil, which is expressed 
in the East Indies as it formerly was in Europe. 
The Rosacem also store up a large proportion of 
oil in the kernels of their fruit, as in the almond, 
which is particularly valued ; so also that of the 
apricot, the Briancon apricot, and other species of 
prunus. In the Himalaya, oil is expressed from 
the apricot kernel, and has been made of a fine 
quality. From among the Cupuliferse also, nut oil 
is obtained from the hazel ; beech-nut oil, from 
Fagus sylvatica; and walnut oil, from Juglans 
regia, one of the Juglandese. 

Volatile oils are numerous in the vegetable kind- 
dom. They are so called on account of the ready 
manner in which they may be volatilized under 
the influence of heat. The facility with which 
they are diffused in the atmosphere renders them 
easy of detection, and it is to this class of sub- 
stances that plants owe their peculiar odours. 
Many of them ai’e employed in perfumery, others 
are used as stimulants in medicine, and some are 
poisonous. Many natural orders of plants are 
characterized by yielding volatile oils. Thus the 
Lamiaceee, Myrtacese, and others, embrace species 
all of which contain volatile oil in their leaves. 
Many of the Umbellifer® yield a volatile oil in 
their fruits. The petals are often the seat of these 
secretions, and especially those most prized, as the 
rose, the jasmine, the heliotrope, and many others. 
Many of the essential or volatBe oils employed 
in medical practice are almost all powerful stimu- 
lants and carminatives. They are chiefly obtained 


from species of amomum, amygdalus, anethum, 
andropogon, anthemis, carum, caryophyllus, dryo- 
balanops, eugenia, foeniciilum, illicium, juniperus, 
laurus, lavandula, melaleuca, mentha, moringa, 
myristica, ocimum, origanum, pimpinella, piper, 
rosmarinus, ruta, and sassafras. 

The essential oils are obtained from various 
parts of the odoriferous plants, chiefly by dis- 
tillation, but also by the chemical perfuming 
process of enflowering, as also by infusion. The 
best known in commerce are the oils of almonds, 
aniseed, bergamot, cajaputi, camomile, camphor, 
caraway, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, juniper, laven- 
der, lemons, mint, nutmeg, orange, peppermint, 
pimento, rhodium, rosemary, roses (otto), savine, 
sassafras. 

Scented oils^ erroneously termed ‘ volatile/ 
obtained by the repeated distillation of fragrant 
herbs, etc., over into a receiver containing a portion 
of any fix^ oil, to which the aroma is imparted, 
are prepared to some extent in the E. Indies, but 
chiefly for native use. Sandal-wood oil and the 
large varieties of atr, attar, or otto, etc., which 
form the principal part of native perfumery, are 
included in this class. The atrs of India contain 
the essential oils of the plants and substances 
sufficient to produce a perfume which is perfectly 
overpowering, even producing headache. The 
natives of British India have the phrase in their 
language, ‘ dimagh mu’attar hona,’ to be 8tupefied» 
with fragrance. These atrs are principally made 
in Hindustan. Sandal-wood, jasmine, nutmegs, 
indeed, every odoriferous plant is by the perfumers 
(attars) made to yield an essential oil. 

In the process of enflowering, layers of flowers, 
four inches thick and two inches square, are laid 
on the ground and covered over with equal layers 
of sesamum or any other oil-yielding seed, over 
which a second layer of flowers like the first is 
placed. The seed is wetted with water, and the 
whole mass covered with a sheet held down at 
the ends and sides by weights, and allowed to 
remain for eighteen hours in this form. It is now 
fit for the mill, unless the perfume is desired 
to be very strong, when the faded flowers are 
removed, and fresh ones put in their place. The 
seeds thus impregnated are ground in ^he usual 
way in the Kolhoo or mill, and the oil expressed 
has the scent of the flower. At Ghazipur, the 
jasmines are chiefly employed; the oil is kept 
in leathern bottles or dubbers, and sold for about 
Rb. 2 a seer. The newest oils afford the finest 
perfumes. In Europe, a fixed oil, usually that of 
the ben or moringa nut, is employed for enflower- 
ing. Cotton is soaked in this and laid over layers 
of flowers, the oil being squeezed out so soon as 
impregnated with perfume. 

Mineral oils are obtained in Turkish Arabia, 
Batku, N. Persia, Northern India, Cliina, Burma. 
From the oil pits of Burma the Burmese Govern- 
ment used to obtain 93,000 tons annually, the oil 
on the spot fetching about a shilling per cwt. 
Ohemicairy treated, it supplies haJf-a-dozen of 
products of the greatest neauty, several being 
oils, one a hard wax of snowy whiteness, and one 
a rich perfume. In several places in the Jhelutn 
district along the Salt Range, at Kafir Kot, at 
Jabba in the Shahpur district, and in very small 
uantities at Shah-ka-Nurpur, in the Rawal Pindi 
istrict, a petroleum exudes out of the rocky soil, 
but efforts to utilize it in a commercial point of 
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view failed, chiefly owing to the enormous cost of 
carriage, and to the difficulty of retaining the 
substance itself with any other vessels than those 
made of tin or glass. Price and Co., of London, 
reported favourably upon it, and asked for some 
tons of it for further experiments. Their appli' 
cation could not be complied with to the extent 
of the requisition, not more than eight maunds 
a day being obtainable, and the yield of oil being 
neater in the hot than in the cold weather. 
Wood smeared with mineral oil is effectually 
preserved from the ravages of white ants. The 
oil bums with a bright flame, but the smoke is 
insufferable. The natives call it Gandak-ka-tel, 
and use it only for burning in their lamps. The 
Jabba spring is the most extensive. 

Animal oils are in frequent use amongst the 
people of India as medicinal substances, for ex- 
ternal application, such as that from the pea-fowls’ 
fat, from the neats’ foot, the crocodile, and the 
iguana; also the oils from the sharks, the rays, 
and the cod-fish, and spermaceti and its oil. 

Fish oil is prepared in Malabar and the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, whence it is ex- 
ported to England in large quantities ; the demand 
18 also yearly nnereasing. Fish-liver oil is pre- 
pared on the western coast and at Madras. 
The liver of the white shark is that generally 
used. The best fish-liver oil is prepared early in 
<!lanuary, when the livers are plump, firm, large, 
white, and full of oil. The livers are sometimes 
found diseased, and those specifically lighter than 
water should be rejected. Good livers should cut 
smooth, and not tear ; when cut, none of the sub- 
stance should flow out in a half -liquid state. The 
quantity of oil produced by livers depends much 
upon the time of the year. In the beginning of 
January 1000 livers were found by experiment to 
yield 37 imperial gallons, and at the end of Feb- 
ruary an equal number only gave 23 gallons of 
oil. In the beginning of January 1000 livers of 
average size weighed §00 lbs., whilst in the hist 
day of March the same number weighed only 575 
lbs. The oil at these different seasons was equally 
pale, aud the livers equally white, although much 
smaller and more flabby in the latter season. To 
prepare tffe oil, wash the liver very carefully, 
first removing the gall-bladders which adhere to 
them, and infuse them in rain or other water free 
from salt Place them over the fire, and never 
allow the heat to exceed 120^ or 130°. On this 
head especial care must be taken ; a higher degree 
of heat, although yielding a larger product, com- 
municates a rank, flahy taste and smell, aud 
heightens the colour of the oil, thereby rendering 
it msgUBting to the patient. 

The better known vegetable oils of Southern 
and Eastern Asia are from the following plants : — 


Aooms oalamus. 
Adenanthera pavonina. 
Aleurites triloba. 
Amygdalus oommunis. 
Anacardiom oooidentale. 
Andropogon Martini. 

A morioatum. 

Anethum sowa. 
Anifoohilos oarnosuni, W, 
Araohis hypogea. 
Axgemoue Mexioana. 
Asadiraohta Indioa. 
Balanites iEgyptiaca. 
Bassia butyrao^ 

B. latifolia. 


B. longffolia. 

Bauhinia toinentosa. 
Bergera Konigii. 

Brassioa Ohinensis. 

B. eruca. 

B. junoea. 

B. napUB. 

Buchanania latifolia. 
Butea frond osa. 
Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Oanarium commune. 
Cannabis sativa. 
Oarthamus oxyaoantha. 
0. tinotorius. 
Oaxyophyllun aromaticus. 


CedruB deodara. 

OelastruB paniculata. 
Oinnamomum, species. 

C. Zeylanioum. 

Citrus aurantium. 

C. bergamia. 

C. deoumana. 

C. limonum. 

C. medioa. 

CoooB nucifera. 
Coriandrum sativum, 
CoryluB colurna. 

Croton tiglium. 

Cucumis melo, 

C. sativuB. 

Oucurbita maxima. 
Cuminum cyminurn. 
CyperuB, species. 

Datura, species. 
Didynamia gymnosperma. 
Dipterocarpus, Hoveral sp. 
Dolichos bifloruB. 
Dryobalanops camphora. 
Elettaria cardamom um. 
EmbryopteniB glutinifera. 
Erysimum perfoliatum. 
Euphorbia dracunculoidefl. 
Foeniculum panmori. 
Garcinia pictoria. 

G. purpurea. 

Go88)r{)ium, species. 
Guilandina bonduc. 
Guizotia oleifera. 
HelianthuB annuus. 
Hydnooarpus inebrians. 
Illicium anisatum. 
Imimtiens tirigens, and sp. 
Jasminum, species. 
Jatropha ouroas. 

Juglans regia. 

Kin^ of China. 

Lepidium iativum. 

Liuum usitatiBsimum. 
Litssea, species. 

Melaleuca cajaputi. 


Melia azedarach. 

Mentha piperita. 
Mimusops elengi. 

Moringa pterygosperma. 
Myristica moBchata. 
Kicotiana tabaoum. 

Nigella sativa. 

Ocimum, species. 

Olea Europea. 

Pandanus odoratiBsimus. 
Papaver somniferum. 
Pimpinella anisum. 

PinuB Gerardiana. 

Piper nigrum. 

Pogostomon patchouli. 
Pougamia glabra. 
Priusepia utilia. 

PrunuB Armeniaca. 
Ricinus oommunis. 

Rosa, species. 

Salvadora Persica. 
Santalum album. 

SaplnduB emargiuatus. 
Sarcostigma Kleinii. 
Sassafras officinarum. 
SemecarpuB anacardium. 
Sesamum Indicum. 
Sinapis, alba, Chinensis, 
glauca, nigra, toria. 

Soja hispida. 

Sterculia foetida. 

Stillingia sebifera. 
StrychnoB nux vomica. 
Suchaw, of China. 
Symplocoa cratsegoides. 
Terminalia catappa. 
Theobroma cacao. 
Tbcspeiia populnea. 
Trichilia spinoBa. 
Trigonella icenum-graecum. 
Vateria Indioa. 

Vatica robusta. 

Vernonia anthelmintica. 
Vitex negundo. 
XylocarpuB granatum. 


A. Chinese Oils. 

Almonds oil, Hang-jin-yu, manufactured in Persia, N. 
India, and China. 

Anise (star) oil, I’afi-koh-yu, i« of a pale colour, with a 
warm or BweotiBh taste. It is made by distilling 
the fruit in small retorts, a pikul producing about 
seven catties of oil. 

Apricot seed oil, Hang-jin-yu, prepared in the north of 
China from apricot kernels. 

Bean oil, Tau-yu, in the south of Chinj^ is prepared in 
largo quantities from the Soja hispida, ana is used 
in food. 

Benzoin oil, Ngan-sih-yu, is supposed to be the liquid 
I storax or rose maloes (rasa- mala). 

Cabbage or colza oil, Ts’ai-yu, is expressed from the 
seeds of the Brassica Sinensis, all through the 
valleys of the Yang-tsze and the Han. It is used 
in cookery, as a hair oil, a lamp oil, and as a 
purgative. 

Camellia, from the Camellia oleifera, Ch’a-yu, is a thin 
yellow-coloured oil, used in lai^s. It is made in 
the hilly district of Hunan and Elang-si, where the 
camellia grows in abundance. The Chinese call 
the camellia by the same name as the tea plant, 
hence this oil is often called tea oil. 

Camphor oil, Nau-yu, is obtained from Formosa, where 
it exudes from vats in which camphor is stored ; 
it is oily or uncrystallizable camphor ^ is a strong- 
smelling liquid of a yellow colour; it is scarcely 
saleable. 

Camphor oil, from the Dryobalanops camphora of the 
W. coast of Sumatra, where the oil drops from the 
split timber of the trees felled to procure the Barns 
camphor, and is there sold at the rate of a large 
quart bottleful for a Dutch guilder ; it is a useful 
embrocation. 

Chaulmoogra, Ta-fung-yu, Chin., is obtained from the 
seeds of the Qynooardia odorata. 

Cinnamon oil, Kwei-pi-yu, is a volatile oU, used as a 
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perfume and flavouring ingredient, and exported 
from Canton ; it is made from the leaves and twigs 
of the Cassia or Cinnamomuin iners, and resembles 
the genuine oil of cinnamon prepared in Ceylon. 

Clove oil, Teng-hian^-yu, made at Canton, is a heavy 
oil of a pale reddish-brown oil colour. 

Cotton seed oil, Mien-yu, expressed from cotton seeds, 
is used for lamps, in cookery, and externally as an 
unguent. 

Croton oil, Pa-tau-yu, is a drastic purgative. 

Fish oil, Yu-chi, is obtained from the porpoise, which 
ascends the Yang-tze river as for as Hankow; 
the oil is used for lamps and to make putty. 

Fish oil, Hwang-ku-yu, is obtained from a small fish, 
the oil has a strong fishy smell, is used to destroy 
pedicular, parasitic, and other skin affections, and 
in veterinary practice. 

Ground nut or pea nut oil, Hwa-sang yu, is from the 
Arachis hypogsea. 

Hemp seed oil, Ho-ma-jin-yu, Chin. 

Linseed oil, Hu-ma-yu, from a species of Linum ; is 
used medicinally, internally and externally. 

Myrrh oil, Muh-yoh-yu, is a reddish oil, having the smell 
of myrrh, and used in Cochin-China to dress ulcers. 

Olive oil, Yang-kau-yu. The fruit of the canarium is 
sometimes mistaken for the olive. 

Fine oil, Sung-i, a coarse turpentine obtained by heating 
pine woods ; it is used in skin diseases. 

Peppermint oil, Poh-ho-yu, is made in Canton from 
several kinds of mint ; used in sweetmeats and as 
a perfume. 

Persimmon oil, Po-tsze-yu, a glutinous oil from the 
Embryopteris glutinifera. The fruits are of the 
size of an apple, and are crushed to obtain the 
dark resinous thick juice. It makes an excellent 
varnish for the paper umbrellas. An extract from 
the fruit is an internal and external astringent. 

Poppy seed oil, Ying-tsze-y u ,i8 used for culinary purposes. 

Boses, oil of, Mei-kwei-yu, an essential oil, used by 
Chinese women as a scent for the hair. 

Sandal-wood oil, Tan-hiang-yu, a thick yellow fragrant 
oil extracted from sandal-wood, used to colour 
woods in imitation of sandal-wood. 

Sesamum oil, Chi-ma^yu, also Hiang-yu, from the 
black and white sesamum seed. 

Stone chesnut oil, Sbih-li-yu, obtained by expression 
from the fruit of the Aleurites triloba ; it is superior 
to linseed-oil as an economic substance, and is used 
medicinally, with properties like castor-oil. 

Sunflower oil, iCwei-tsze-yu. 

Sweet basil oil, Su-tsze-yu, is expressed from the seeds 
of a species of Ocimum. It is a fine drying oil, 
used in painting on porcelain and for varnishing. 

Tallow tree seed oil, Ts’ing-yu, the Stillingia sebifera, 
is clear but of a dark colour ; about fifteen or six- 
teen catties of it can be obtained from one pikul of 
berries. It is used to varnish umbrellas, to dress 
the hair, to fill lamps, and to mix with the tallow 
of candles ; given internally, it is purgative and 
emetic. 

Turpentine oil, Tuh-nau hiang-yu. 

B. Solid Oils. 

Vegetable butters is a name given to the concrete oils 
of certain vegetables, from the resemblance to the 
butter obtained from the milk of animals. The 
term is also occasionally, but improperly, applied 
to some vegetable products which are entirely of a 
waxy nature, such as the wax of Myrioa cerifera. 
The name is likewise bestowed in Siberia on cer- 
tain Algae, species of the genus Nostoe, such as N. 
pruniforme. The most important vegetable butters 
are produced by species of Bassia, and by certain 
palms, such as the Cocos butvracea, and^ the Blais 
Guineeniis ; the former is of great utility to the 
inhabitants of Brazil, where it grows naturally, 
and to the Ne^oes of St. Domingo, where it is 
cultivated ; while the Utter is very serviceable to 
the natives of Guinea. The generally known solid 
oils or vegetable butters are as follow 

Butter of the great Macaw tree, from Acrcomia fosi- 
formis. 

Almond butter. 

African butter, also called Shea butter, from the Bassia 
Parkii or Pentadesmis butyraeea of Sierra Leone. 


Galam butter or ghi, from Bassia butyraeea, Fulwa or 
Phulwara, Hind., a native of Nepal and Almora in 
Northern India. 

Bassia latifolia and B. longifolia oUa separate into two 
portions, one on the surface, fluid, and of a pistaoio 
green colour ; the other of a brownish-green, and 
almost solid. 

Kawan solid oil, of a pale-greenish colour, a good deal 
resembling the oils of the Bassia in character, 
though rather harder, and approaching more in 
properties to myrtle wax, was shown at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, from Singapore. It was sup- 
posed to be the produce of the tallow tree of Java, 
called locally Kawan, probably a species of Bassia. 
It is very easily bleached ; indeed, by exposure to 
air and light, it becomes perfectly white. 

Broonga malagum oil from Masulipatam, separates 
into three portions, the uppermost fluid resembling 
brown sherry, the middle of the consistence of ghi, 
and brownish-yellow, and the lowest almost solid, 
and of a hair-brown colour. 

Camujay tree oil of Travanoore is a dark geUtinous 
mass, of the consistence of blano-mange. 

Carap or carab vegetable butter, from Carapa Guian- 
ensis, a Urge tree in Trinidad and British Guiana. 

Butter of cinnamon, from Oinnamomum verum 
or C. Zeylanicum. By strong decoction, the fruit 
yields a concrete oil, called cinnamon wax, used 
for candles, and which exhales a fragrant odour 
while burning. 

Butter of cocoanut, from Cocos nucifera, which yields 
a concrete oil, but perhaps expensive. Cocoanut 
oil, prepared by rasping the pulp of fresh ripe 
cocoanut, adding a little hot water, squeezing and 
boiling the milky juice until the water has evap- 
orated, and filtering through paper, produces an oil 
which separates into two portions, the one fluid 
and limpid, the other a solid concrete substance of 
a pure white colour, which in the shade remains 
unliquidated at all temperatures. 

Butter of palm oil, from Elais Guineensis, a native of 
Africa and America. The concrete palm oil is 
much esteemed in Europe for unguents, and has 
been latidy reconiinendctl for culinary purposes. 

Solid palm oil is an export from the western coast of 
Africa, of the consistence of h.ard butter. 

Erysimum perfohatum is cultivated in Japan for its 
oil -seeds. 

Fevillea scandens, the solid oil of the horse eyes and 
cacoons of Jamaica, is white and hard. 

Gamboge butter, a product of the Garcinia pictoria, 
JRoxh., is called Mukke tylum, Tam. ; Arasana 
ghoorghy yennai, Can. The tree grows abundantly 
in Mysore and the western coast jungles. Cocum 
butter is from Garcinia purpurea ? or G. pictoria. 

The Gamboge butters are solid and of a dcopiieck-green 
colour. The G. pictoria grows abundantly in parts 
of Mysore and the western jungles. The oil is 
procured by pounding the seed in a stone mortar 
and boiling the m^ss until the butter or oil rises to 
the surface. 2\ measures of seed yield one seer 
of butter, and it is sold at the rate of annas 1.4 
per seer of rupees 24, in the Nuggur division of 
Mysore, and is there used as lamp-oil and as ghL 

Hibavania oil of Canara, solid, of a clove-brown colour. 

Hydnocarpus inebrians oil, the Thortay oil of Canara, 
a very valuable vegetable solid oil, of the consist- 
ence of ordinary hard salt butter, used for sores. 

Mooragana butter, or solid oil of Canara, is used medi- 
cinally as an ointment for the wounds of cattle 
injured by tigers. It is said to be produced from 
a forest tree growing in the Canara jungles. It is 
dark -brown, and is the most solid of the solid oils. 

Butter of nutmeg, from Myristica mosohata, from the 
Moluccas, is obtained by bruising the nutmegs into 
a paste, which is compressed in ba«B between hot 
metallic plates. A solid oil is from Myristica 
(Virola) sebifera, of British Guiana. 

Odul or Adul oil of Travanoore, from Jatropha glauoa, 
separates into two portions,— -the upper, fluid, of 
the colour of golden sherry ; the lower, reddish- 
whiie, of the consistence of ordinary hard salt 
butter. 

Solid oil is obtained from the Demerara butter tree, 
Saourari, Pekea tuberculosa. 
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Japan wax, from Khus succedaneum. Oandlea used in 
Japan are made of an oil said to bo pressed from 
its seeds. This oil becomes, when concrete, of the 
consistence of tallow, and is not so hard as wax. 
The province of Fetsigo more particularly produces 
this tree. A vegetable wax is from Shanghai. 

Shacotty oil of Canara is used for cutaneous eruptions. 
It separates into two portions ; the upper, yeUowish 
and fluid, and the lower, brownish-red, and of the 
consistence of ghi. 

Mijo or Japan butter is from Soja hispida, Japan 
and China. 

Steroulia feetida oil, in Tamil Coodiray pusjun yennai, 
is thick at all seasons of the year. 

Chinese vegetable butter from the StUlingia sebifera ; 
much in use in China. The number of these trees 
in the province of Che-kiang is immense. In the 
eastern parts of China, the product of the tallow 
tree, Stillingia sebifera, and in the south, beef 
and bogs’ tallow, arc used in the manufacture of 
candles. Wax is only employed to encase the 
tallow or lard, which, from the heat of the climate 
and its unclarified condition, never becomes hard. 

Terminalia bollorica oil separates into two portions, — 
the one fluid, of a pale olive-green colour, and the 
other white, floccular, and of the consistence of ghi. 

Butter of cacao, from Tlieohroma cacao ; 1000 parts 
of the seed yield 300 parts of a concrete oil or 
butter, of a most agreeable flavour. 

Indian vegetable butter, Pincy butter, or Doopada 
solid oil, is from the Vateria Indica tree, which 
grows on the western coast of India, and in 
Canara. It is wliitc or yellowish-whito, of the 
consistence of liard salt butter, and in the shade 
remains always solid. It can be procured in 
quantities in Soutliern India, It is used for lamps 
principally, but i.s very suitable for soaps and 

• candles. It is prepared by cleaning the seeds, 
then roasting and grinding them into a mass. In 
making it, to live seers of seed add twc-lvc neers of 
water, and boil until the oil rises to the surface. 
Remove the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to stand until the following day, when 
more oil will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected, and the jirocess repeated. 

C. Wood Oils, 

This class of oils is obtained for the most part from 
the Burmese coast and the Straits Settle- 
ments. They are usually procured by tapping 
species of the noble order Dipterocarpew, and 
applying heat to the cavity. The oil which flows 
from the wound is a mixture of a balsam and 
volatile oil, and when applied as a varnish to wood 
or other substance, the oil evaporating deposits a 
hard and durable coat of rosin. They are chiefly 
used asjiatural varnishes, either alone or in com- 
bination with coloured pigments, also as a substi- 
tute for tar in paying the seams of shipping, and 
for preserving timber from the attacks of white 
ants. They are said also to be useful as an in- 
gredient in lithographic inks. ^ 

Wood oil of Malacca is obtained from a large tree of 
the dipteraceous family, which is very common in 
the dense jungles of the Malay l^eninsula, and 
grows to a great height. When not lopped too 
goon, the base of the trunk is of immense girth ; 
the wood is reddish-brown, and has a smell not 
unlike that of English fir ; the bark is smooth, 
the leaves alternate, pinnate, and exstipulato ; 
fruit a one-seeded drupe ; seed angular and ana- 
tropal. The oil when pennittod to remain at rest 
divides -tself into two layers, the upper consisting 
of a clear chesnut colourod liquid balsam, and the 
lower being in appearance like flakes of granulated 
sugar, and consisting probably of the surplus resin 
deposited by the action of the atrno8i)here. 

Miniak krumg, a wood oil of Borneo, extracted by 
cutting a largo hole in the tree, into which, fire being 
kindled, the oil distils. To obtain wood oil of the 
Dipterocarpus turbinatus, a large incision is made 
in the trunk at about 30 inches from the ground, 
in which a fire is lighted, and kept up until the 
incision is charred; soon after this, the liquid 
begins to flow, and is conducted by a little trough 


into a vessel placed to receive it. The average 
produce of the better trees in a single season, is 30 
gallons. Wood oils are produced by Dipterocarpus 
' incaniis, D. alatus, and D. costatus. The first of 
these three is reputed to yield the best sort, and 
in the greatest quantity. AMicn filtered, it is a 
transparent liquid, of a somewhat dark-brown when 
seen ny transmitted light, but appearing cq^aque 
and of an obscure green if viewed by reflected 
light. It possesses, therefore, in a very marked 
degree, the dichroism observable in all resin oils 
obtained by the action of fire. This character 
determines the nature of wood oil, and shows that 
it is not simply a natural product like copaiba, 
but that it is in part the result of a liquid modifi- 
cation of the Diptcroc.arpus resin effected by the 
agenc}' of heat. 

Moulmein wood oil is of somewhat greater consist- 
ence than olive oil. It has a sp. gr. of 964, and 
possesses an odour and taste very analogous to 
those of copaiba. It dissolves in twice its weight 
of absolute alcohol, with the exception of a minute 
residue which is deposited upon repose. A curious 
property of this oil is that of solidifying when 
heated in a closed vial to 266" F. ; at this tem- 
perature the oil becomes turbid, and so gelatinous, 
that it is not displaced upon the inversion of the 
vial. After cooling, the solidification is yet more 
perfect ; but a gentle warmth, assisted by slight 
agitation, restores its former liquidity. 

Teak-wood oil, an opaque, dull, ash-coloured oil, pro- 
curable in most of the large bazars of India ; when 
allowed to rest for some time, it separates into tv 
layers, — an upper dark -coloured clear stratum, and 
a lower and more solid deposit. Its chief use is 
for applying to wood-work of all sorts, either 
alone as a natural varnish, or in combination with 
certain rosins. 

Deodar or Shemanatalui oil, of the Erytbroxylon areo- 
latum, is an empyrcumatic medicinal oil. 

Wood oil from China is one of the substances of which 
the much-prized China lacquer is made. It is used 
in Singapore for painting the beams and wood- 
work of native houses, and may also be mixed with 
paint when not exposed to the sun. 

Sissoo-wood oil, of Dalborgia sissoo, is an empyreumatic 
medicinal product. 

Camphor wood oil, from the Dryobalanopg camphora, 
belongs to the class of vohitile oils. It is used 
largely in Singapore as a substitute for turpentine, 
and sells at from 15 to 20 cents a bottle. 

D. Oils alphabeticaXly arranged. 

Aleurites triloba, Belgaum walnut oil — Hidjloe Badam 
ka tel, Hind. ; the Molucca tree produces the 
Liimbang nut. The nut yields a very large per- 
centage of oil, and the tree is very prolific. The 
nuts arc strung upon a thin strip of bamboo, and 
when lighted burn like a candle. 

Allium sativum, Garlic oil— Vellay-pundoo yennai, 
Tam. A medicinal oil everywhere obtainable. 

Almond oil is that of the common almond, Amygdalus 
communis ; also tlic oils of the Indian almonds, 
the fruits of the Terminalia catapi)a and Canarium 
commune — Badam ka-tol, Hind. ; Miniak badam, 
Malay. ; Roughan-i-badam, Per 8. ; Ingudi-tailam, 
Sanbk. ; Badamcottay-yennay, Tam. : Badama 
vittulu nune, Tel, It is not wholly ‘an article 
of import, but chiefly so. The almond tree is a 
native of the Himalaya, and is abundant in Kash- 
mir. The oil is colourless, or very slightly yellow, 
and is congealed with difficulty. Both varieties 
of almond, bitter and sweet, are imported into 
the northern parts of India from ©horband, and 
into the southern parts from the Persian Gulf. 
This oil, as imported into Britain, is principally 
the produce of the Arzo tree, forests of which grow 
to the south of the empire of Morocco, which pro- 
duce an exceedingly hard species of almond. Its 
fruit consists of two almonds, rough and bitter. 
In manufacturing the oil, they are well rubbed or 
shaken in a coarse bag, to separate a bitter powder 
which covers the epidermis ; they ore then pounded 
to a naste in mai^le mortars, and the paste sub* 
jected to a press. 
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Anacardium ocoidentale, Caahew-nut oil — Kajoo ka 
tel, Hikd. ; Moondree cottaj yennai, Tam. The 
Ught-yellow, sweet-tasted, and edible oil obtained 
from the nut of this tree is in every respect equal 
to either olive or almond oil. It is, however, very 
seldom prepared, the nuts being used as a table 
fruit. Another oil is prepared from the Anacar- 
diura occidentale, and called Cashew apple oil. It 
is a powerfully vesicating oil obtained from the 
pericarp of the Cashew apple, and has been long 
known to the native physicians of India. It much 
resembles in its properties the acrid oil obtained 
from the marking nut, Semecarpua anacardium. 

Andropogon Martini, the Roosa grass oil, differs but 
little either in appearance or quality from the 
A. citratum, lemon grass oil, and is used for the 
same purposes. Roosa grass, a native of the low 
hills along the base of the Himalaya, at Hardwar 
and the Kheeree pass, is also found at Asir- 
pirh, and in Malwa generally. The roots are used 
by the natives of Northern India in intermittent 
fevera In habit taste it comes remarkably 
near A. citratum. ^e oil is used as a stimulant 
intemallv and externally, much in the same man- 
ner as oil of cajaput. Roosa oil is the celebrated 
grass oil of Nemaur. It is probable that the several 
species furnish oils of similar characters. 

Andropogon citratum — Karpura-pillu-tylum, Tam.; 
the Iiemon grass oil, is obtained by distillation 
from this grass, which grows plentifully in many 
parts of British India, It is much used as a rube- 
facient for rbeumatio afifections, as well as in per- 
fumery, for which purposes it is said to bo largely 
exported from Travaucore. When newly made, 
this oil is of a light straw colour, but age changes 
ft to a deep red. 

Anethum sowa, Bishop’s weed. Its carminative seeds 
yield by distillation a very useful oil, which is 
given medicinally as a stomachic. 

Arachifl hvpogsea, Ground-nut oil—Willayati-moong 
ki phulh'ka tel, Hind. ; Vayr-cuddala-yennai, Tam. ; 
Manilla noona, Tel. This valuable oil is exported 
to a large amount. It is obtained by expression 
from the seeds. The seeds yield about 43 i>ct 
cent, of a clear straw-coloured edible oil, which is 
an excellent substitute for olive oil, and makes a 
good soap. Perfect decolorisation considerably 
enhances the value of this oil. 

Argemone Mexicans, the Brumadundoo, or Coorookoo, 
or Prickly poppy oil, Jamaica yellow thistle oil — 
Faring! datura ka tel, Hind. ; Brumadundoo yen- 
nai, Tam. ; Bramadundi noona, Tel. A pale-yellow 
limpid oil, almost colourless, may be obtained from 
the round corrugated seeds of the prickly poppy, 
which flourishes luxuriantly in all parts of India. 
It is used in lamps. The seeds are valued for fowls, 
and the mass from which the seed is expressed is 
found to be extremely nutritious to cattle. 

Axadirachta Indies and Melia azedarach, Margosa or 
Neera oil— Neem ka tel. Hind. ; Vapum yennai, 
Tam. ; Vapa noona, Tel. This valuable and much 
used medicinal oil is obtained by either expression 
or boiling from the seeds of species of Melia and 
Azadirachta, which are common throughout Asia. 
Margosa or Neem oil is made from the pericarp or 
fleshy part of the fruit. Dr. Maxwell found this 
oil equally efficacious with cod-liver oil in cases of 
consumption and scrofula. He began with half- 
ounce doses morning and evening, which were 
gradually reduced. It enters much into the prac- 
tice of native physicians, by whom it is admini* 
stored internally as an anthelmintic, and exter- 
nally as a liniment in rheumatism and headache, 
and as an application to ulcers. The oil is of a 
deen-yellow colour, has a strong smell, and an 
unpleasant bitter taste. 

Bassia oils. The seeds of three species of Bassia trees, 
indigenous to British India, and of one of E. 
Africa, yield solid oUs. The trees supply at the 
same time saccharine matter, spirit, and an oil 
fit for both food and burning in lamps. They are — 

a. The Illepe (B. longifolia) is abundant in the S. parts 
pf Hindustan generally, the Madras Fresidency, 
and the northern province of Ceylon. The oil-cake 
is rubbed on the body as soap, and seems admirably 


adapted for removing the unotuosity of the skin 
caused by excessive perspiration, and for rendering 
it soft, pliable, and glossy, which is so conducive 
to healtn in a tropical climate. The oil is white 
and solid at common temperatures, fusing at from 
70 to 80 degrees. It may be advantageously em- 
ployed in the manufacture of both candles and 
soap. In Ceylon and some parts of India, this oil 
forms the chief ingredient in the manufacture of 
soap. It is seldom sold in the bazar, but ^e seeds 
arc collected, and the oil manufactured for private 
consumption. The seeds contain about 30 per 
cent, of oil of a bright-yellow colour. Its chief 
use is, however, for burning in lamps, and as a 
substitute for butter in native cookery. 

b. Mahwa (B. latifolia) is common in many parts of 
British India. The oil a good deal resembles that 
last described, and may be used for similar por- 
oses. It is solid at common temperatures, and 
egins to melt at about 70 degrees. 

c. Vegetable butter is obtained from the Choorie or 
Choonie (B. butyracea). It is common in certain 
of the hilly districts, especially in the eaastem 
parts of Kamaon ; in the province of Dhoti it is 
BO abundant that the oil is cheaper than ghi or fluid 
butter, and is used to adulterate. It Is likewise 
commonly burnt in lamps, for which purpose it is 
preferred to cocoanut oil. It is white and solid, 
fusible at about 120 degrees, and exhibits very 
little teudoncy to become rancid when kept. 

d. Shea or Galam butter is obtained in Western 

Africa from the Bassia Parkii or Pentadesma buty- 
racea, a tree closely resembling the B. latifolia and 
other species indigenous to Hindustan. According 
to Park, the tree is abundant in Bambara ; the oil 
is solid, of a greyish-white colour, and fuses at 67 
degrees, and it is used for cooking, burning in 
lamps, etc. • 

Bryonia oil— Toomuttikai yennai, Tam. ; Boddama 
kaia noona, Tkl. This oil is used for burning in 
lamps in those parts of British India where the 
fruit abounds, it is extracted by boiling in water. 

Buchanania latifolia or Oheerongie oil, Cbirongia sapida 
— Oheeronji or Gharooli ka ted, Hind. ; Saray- 
puppo noona, Tel. The kernels of this tree are 
eaten by the natives to promote fatness ; they 
abound in a straw-coloured, sv aet- tasted, and 
limpid oil. The tree grows plentifully in Mysore 
and Ouddapah, 

Butea frondosa, Moodooga oil. The seeds of this tree 
yield a small quantity of a bright, clear oil, which 
is sometimes used medicinally. 

Cabbage seed oil is prepared in small quantities. 

Calopb^yllum calaba ? an oil under the name of Cheroo 
pinnacottay was sent from Cochin. 

Calopbyllum inophyllum, Pinnacottay or Poon-seed oil 
— ourpun ka tel, HiND. ; Pinnay yennai, Tam. ; 
Pinnay noona, Tri,. The fresh seeds o#the Alexan- 
drian laurel, when shelled and subjected to pres- 
sure, yield a dark-green oil of a peculiar odour. 
Old seeds yield a higher coloured and thicker 
product. It is ]|^sed for lamps and vessels, but it 
appears to be chiefly valuable as a medicine. It is 
seldom procurable in the baj?ar» but is expressed 
when re(^uired. 

Cannabis sativa, Hemp-seed oil— Ganja yennai, Tam. — 
is obtained by expression from the seeds of the 
common hemp. In Russia, the oil is much used for 
burning in lamps, but it is unknown to thq natives 
of India. 

Cardamom seed oil is well known. 

Carthamus tinctorius, Safflower oil — Kurrooj Oooium 
ka tel, Hind. ; Chendoorookoo yennai, Tam. ; 
Koosumba noona, Tel. A light-yellow clear oil 
is obtained from the seeds of the plant. 

Tuntapoo oil (Cassia tora ?), an em][>yreumatio medicinal 
suDstance called tuntapoo oil, is known about 
Masulipatam. 

Oelastrus paniculata, Malkungunee ; staff tree — 
Malkungunee ka tel. Hind. ; Valuluvy yennai, 
Tam. ; Bavungi noona, Tel. The deep scarlet- 
coloured oil obtained by expression from the seeds 
of this shrub is used m medicine ; the seeds sub- 
nlitted to destructive distillation yield the Oleum 
nigrum or Vaylari tylum, Tam. , which is used either 
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alone or in combination with other ingredients in 
the treatment of Beri-beri. 

The Citrus species, aurantium, bergamia, decumana, 
limetta, limonum, medica, and oils of neroli ana 
bergamot, highly esteemed as perfumes, are dis- 
tilled from tlio flowers and rind of the fruit of 
species of citrus. 

Cocos nucifera, Cocoanut oil — Narcl-ka-tel, Hind. ; 
Taynga yennai, TaM. ; Tencaya noona, Tel. The 
nut having been stripped of the husk or coir, the 
shell is broken, and the fatty lining is taken out. 
Tliia is called cobra, copra, or copperah in different 
localities. Ninety pounds of it are thrown into a 
mill with about three gallons of water, and from 
this [is produced T.jJ gallons of oil. The copra in 
its unprepared state is sold, slightly dried, lu the 
market. It is burned in iron cribs or ^ates, on 
the top of poles or torches in processions, and 
as means of illumination for work performed in 
the open air at night. In Europe, the oil is 
used ror candle and soap manufacture, for lubri- 
cating machinery, etc. etc. ; in India, for making 
soap, anointing the person, for cookery, lamps, 
and in medicine. Empyreumatic oil ana pyrolig- 
neous acid are obtained by the destructive distilla- 
tion of cocoanut shells. 

Croton tiglium, Croton orNapalah oil — the Jumalgotay 
ka tel, Hind. ; Neorvalum yennai, Tam. ; Nay- 
palum noona, Tel. This medicinal oil is a 
drastic purgative. 

Ciicumis colocynthis, Colocynth seed oil. 

Cucumis melo, Melon seed oil. Pitcha pusjhum, the 
Tharhooza, Kliurbooza, or puni])kin seed oil. 

Oucurbita maxima, (..’ucuiuher st-od oil — Valorikai yen- 
nai, Tam. ; Thosa noona, Tel. A clear edible oil. 
Nearly all the species of gourds and melons and 
oucumlMsrs yield mild, clear, culinary oils ; the 

• skin of the seed is removed, and the inside, under 
the name of maghz, kliiyar, dadu, etc., sold, and 
the oil expressed. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum. A dark -brown though clear 
oil is obtained by expression from the seed of this 
silk cotton tree, the fibre of which is used as a 
stuffing for pillows, mattresses, etc, etc. 

Garcinia pictona, Gamboge butter (Jiox.) — Arasina- 
goorghy yannai, Can. ; Mukki-tylum, Tam. A 
solid butter is containe<l in the seeds of the 
gamboge tree, a species closely allied to the G. 
purpurea, which produces the cocum butter. The 
gamboge tree grows abundantly in certain parts 
of the Mysore and western coast jungles. The 
oil is procurable in moderate quantities. It is 
prepared by pounding the seed in a stone mort.ar, 
arul boiling the mass until the butter or oil rise to 
the surface. Two and a half measures of seed 
should yield one seer and a lialf of butter. 

Ghirgilly o^l from Canara is considered an excellent 
remedy for rheumatic pains. 

Guilandinabonduc, bpnduc nut oil— Calichi-kai yennai, 
Tam. This oil is mentioned by Ainslie as being 
considered useful in convulsions and palsy. The 
seeds themselves are believed to f>ossess tonic 
virtues. U.sed solely as a medicine, 

Guizotia oleifer^, Kamtil oil — Kala til ka tel, Hind. ; 
Valeesaloo noona, Tkl. This sweet-tasted, edible 
oil is plentiful in the INIysore, Vizagapatam, and 
Oanjam districts. It is used for nearly the same 
purposes as sesamum. 

Heliantnus annuus, sunflower, is raised in Tartary 
chiefly for the oil expressed from its seeds. The 
people eat the seeds, which, when boiled in water, 
taste not unlike boilejl Indian corn, are em- 
ployed in fattening poultry, and are said to 
increase the number of eggs more than any other 
kind of grain. Theasants and partridges eat them 
with ^reat avidity, 

Hura crepitans, sand-box tree, has been introduced from 
Jamaica. Its seeds yield by expression an oil ; 
but as the whole tree abounds in poisonous matter, 
this oil probablp partakes of its deleterious nature. 

Hydnocarpus inebnans? Neeradimootoo oil, Neerada — 
JungU badam ka tel, Hind, ; Mootoo yennai, Tam. 
This valuable oil was sent to the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 under the various names of Neeradee- 
mootoo, jungle almond, Maroty, Tamana, Mara- 


vetti, Neervetti, Shorty, and Soorty. It is in great 
repute as a medicine amongst native practitioners, 
and the kernel enters largely into their prescriptions. 

Ig^na oil, a medicinal oil. 

Inga dulcis, Coorookoopilly. Seeds yield by expression a 
light-coloured oil, about the consistence of castor- 
oil. 

Jatropha curcas, or Curcas purgans, angular - leaved 
pnysic-nut oil— Jangli erandi ka tel, Hind. ; Catta- 
manak yennai, Tam. ; Adavi amedapoo noona, Tel. 
This oil has of late b^en imported into Britain as a 
substitute for linseed oil ; it is expressed from the 
fruit of a species of Jatropha, which abounds in all 
parts of the Madras Presidency. The colour is 
somewhat paler than the best linseed oil. It is 
now chiefly used in lamps. 

Jatropha glauca, glaucous-leaved physic-nut— Addale 
or Authaulay yennai, Tam. This in appearance 
approaches castor-oil. It is fluid and light straw- 
coloured. It is now chiefly used medicinally as a 
counter-irritant, but, if procurable in sufficient 
quantity, seems likely to^>rove a useful oil. 

Lepidium sativum, C’ountry cress oil— Aliveri yennai, 
Tam. This oil is extracted from the seeds of the 
Chinese wall-cress. It must not be confounded 
with linseed oil, the Tamil name of which is the 
same as that of the present article. 

Linum usitatissimurn, Linseed oil — Ulsee ka tel, Hind. ; 
Aliveri yennai, Tam. ; Aveesce noona, Tel. Lint 
plant has been cultivated to a limited extent in 
India ; the oil is inferior to that imported from 
England, from having been imperfectly freed from 
mucilage, which prevents its drying. 

Macassar oil is used by the natives as a hair oil. It 
is supposed to he from Carthamus tmetorius seed. 

Mesua ferrea, Naga sumi>unghco oil, is a valuable oil, 
procurable in Canara. It is used both as a lamp 
oil and as a healing a}>plication to sores. 

Mimusops elengi. ISIimusops is a medicinal oil, obtain- 
able in tolerably large quantities in some parts of 
the country. It is known in England. That of M. 
Kaki, the Bakul oil, i.s used medicinally, 

Mooroogana tallow, even at high temperatures, is per- 
haps the most solid oil with which we are yet 
acquainted. It is made in Canara. If procurable 
in large quantities, and at a moderate cost, it 
promises to be a valued material for the manufac- 
ture of candles, etc. It is used for medicinal 
purposes, and as a cure for cattle wounded by 
tigers, etc. 

Moringa pterygosperma— Sahujna, Hind. ; Momnghy 
yennai, Tam. ; Morunga noona, Tel. ; Ben or 
Moringa oil. Ben nut oil has long been considered 
valuable on account of the lengthened period which 
it may be kept without contracting rancidity. The 
tree is common in all })arls of British India; 
the flowers, loaves, and fruit are eaten by tho 
natives, and the rasped root is used by Europeans 
as a substitute for horse radish, to which circum- 
stance it owes its common name of horse-radish 
tree. The oil is seldom made in India, nor does it 
now form an article of export. 

Myristica moschata, Nutmeg butter — Japhul ka tel. 
Hind. ; Jadipootri tylura, Tam. ; Jaikkarra noona, 
Tkl. It is obtained by expression from the nut- 
meg ; it has an aromatic smell from the volatile oil 
it contains. 

Ncat’s-foot oil is used as a softener of leather, etc. 

Nigella sativa, Fennel-flower oil — Kulonjee, Siah danah, 
Hind. ; Oarun seeragum, Tam. ; Nalla gillikarra, 
Tkl. The black aromatic seeds of the Nigella sativa 
yield by exmession a dark-coloured fragrant oil. 

Olea dioica or Pootroojie oil, wild olive, obtained by 
expression from a handsome tree growing plentifully 
in Canara and Mysore. 

Papaver somnifereura. Poppy oil— Khush-khush ka tel, 
Hind. ; Casa-caaa noona, Tkl. ; Casa-casa yennai, 
Tam. The poppy is largely cultivated throughout 
Malwa and the opium districts, where the drying 
oil obtained from the seed is more extensively used 
than any other, both in lamps and as food. By 
exposure to the rays of the sun in shallow vessels, 
this oil is rendered perfectly colourless. It is much 
prized by European artists. 

Polanisia visoosa, viscid Cleome oil — Nahi-cadaghoo, 
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Tam. This warin and pungent little seed, when 
subjected to very powerful pressure, yields a mode/ 
rate percentage of a light olive-green oil, which 
proiniacB to bo UHoful for purposes requiring a very 
liquid oil. 

i’oonga or Kurung oii, or Pongamia glabra — Kuruuj 
k.a tel, JflND. ; Kanoogoo noona, Tel. ; Poonga 
yennai, Tam, This oil, which in some parts of 
the Indies is u.sed to a largo extent in adulterating 
lamp-oil, is 03t)ircHsed from the seeds of a tree 
common in most parts of the Madras Presidency, 
where it is chiefly used as a lamp-oil by the poorer 
classes. 

ilieinus communis, Oastor-oil ; small-seeded variety--- 
Barik erundi ka tel, Hind. ; hiitt ainanaku yennai, 
Tam. ; Cliitt-amindialoo noona, Tel. Two varieties 
of the Ricinus communis, one being small and the 
other large seeded, arc produced all over India. 
The small-seeded variety yields the better product, 
and is employed in ])rc, paring the oil exported for 
mcdicinrtl purj)Oses. Tiie fresh seeds, after having 
been sifted and cleaned from dust, stones, and all 
extraneous matters, and slightly crushed between 
two rollers, freed by hand from husks and coloured 
grains, are enclosed in clean gunny. They tlien 
receive a slight pressure in an oblong mould, which 
gives a uniform .sbajie and density to the packets 
of seed. The ‘ bricks,’ as they are technically called, 
are then placed alternately with plates of sheet 
iron, in tne ordin.ary screw or hydraulic pre.S8. 
The oil thus procured is received in clean tin pans, 
and water in the proportion of a pint to a gallon of 
oil being abided, the whole is boiled until the water 
has evaporated ; the mucilage will be found to liave 
subsided and encrusted the bottom of the pan, 
whilst the albumen, solidified by the heat, forms a 
white layer between the oil and tb.e water. Great 
care must be taken in removing the pan from the 
fire the instant the whole of the water has evapor- 
ated (which may be known by the babbles having 
ceased), for if allowed to remain longer, the oil. 
which has hitherto been of the temperature of boil- 
ing water, or 212®, suddenly rises to that of oil, or 
nearly 600®, thereby heightening the colour and 
communicating an empyreumatic taste and odour. 
The oil is then filtered through blanket, flannel, or 
American drill, and put into cans for exportation. 
It is usually of a light straw-colour, sometimes 
approaching to a greenish tinge. The clean seeds 
yield from 47 to bO per cent, of oil, worth in Eng- 
land from 4d, to 5d. per lb. This oil is chiefly 
used as a mild purgative. Soap of good quality 
may be made of it, but the cost, and disagreeable 
smell which it communicates, preclude its general 
use. The qualities of clearness and limpidity do 
not arise from any superiority of the seed, or care 
in extraction, but from repeated decolorization 
with animal charcoal, which, in the opinion of 
many eminent medical men, considerably detracts 
from its strength and efficacy. When manufactured 
in the ordinary native mill, this oil is sometimes 
used by the richer classes in lamps. The sun’s rays 
also are used for decolorizing. 

Oastor-oil, extracted hot, differs from the preceding 
onlv in the mode of preparation. The seeds are 
boiled for two hours in water, dried for three days 
in the sun, freed from the shells, pounded, and 
then boiled in fresh water, until the whole of the 
oil has risen to the surface. This is the sort gene- 
rally used in medicine by native practitioners ; it is 
straw-coloured, and free from any unpleasant taste 
or smell. 

Kicinus communis, Oastor-oil or lamp oil ; large-seeded 
variety — Chiragh-ka-tel, Hind. ; Vullai ennai, 
Tam. j Ped-amidara, Tbl. The oil which is obtained 
from the large-seeded variety of the Kicinus com- 
munis is sometimes drawn cold; it is then of a 
straw-colour, scarcely distinguishable in quality 
from the oil of the small-seeded variety. It is, 
however, more usually extracted by heat, and 
forms the common lamp -oil of the bazar of S. 
India. The seeds having been partially roasted 
over a charcoal fire, both to coagulate the albumen 
and to liquefy the oil, arc then pounded and boiled 
in water until the oil rises to the surface. The 


roasting process, liowover, gives it a deeper rod 
colour and an empyreumatic odour. 

Sahocottay oil, from Canara, is used for cutanoous 
diseases. 

Santalura album, Sandal-seed oil— Chundana pusjhum 
yennai, Tam. Tho seeds of the sandal-wood tree 
ield by cxpre.ssioii a thick and viscid oil, which is 
urnt by tho poorer classes in lamps. Sandal-wood 
oil, Chundana yennai, Tam., is made in Salem, 
Mysore, and Canara, from sandal- wood. 

SapinduB emarginatus, Soap-nut oil— Roethay ka tt:l, 
Hind.; Poovandi cottay, Tam. ; Poongum-kai yen- 
nai, Tam. ; Koocoodi noona, Tkl. This semi-solid 
oil is used medicinally, and is extracted from tho 
kernel of tho soap-nut. Its cost prevents its gene- 
ral use. 

Sarcostigma Kleinii, Poovana or Poovengah oil, made in 
Tinnevelly, Travanenre, and Oottayam, has been 
long known as inediciual oil ; used largely for rheu- 
matism on the wc.stcrn coast. It scorns especially 
to merit further investigation. 

Semecarpus anacardium, ISlarking-nut oil -lihilawan 
ka tel, Hind. ; 8hayng cottay yennai, Tam. ; Nel- 
lajidi noona, Tel. The acrid and vesicating oil 
which is contained between tho two himince of tho 
pericarp of the marking-nut is used as a preventive 
against the aitneks of wliitc anta, and V)y native 
practitioners in rheumatic and leprous affections, 
By boiling the whole nut not divested of its pori- 
c.arp, an oil i.s also obtained which acts as a blister. 
The preparation or collection either of the oil or 
acrid juice is liablu to cause much irritation ami 
inflammation of the hands, face, etc,, of those 
engaged in tho w-ork. 

Sesamum orientale, Gingelly oil or Sesamum oil (black- 
seeded variety) — Mcetha Til ka tel, Hind. ; Nool 
ennai, Tam. ; Mum lie noona, Tel. This oil is 
perhap.s consumed to a grenter extent tlian any 
other by the natives »of India, and is, moreover, 
second only to cocoanut oil in its importance as an 
article of commerce, d’wo varieties of sesamum 
arc cultivated for tlie sake of tlie oil : 

The l.st sort of gingelly seetl is tlie produce of the plant 
which is sown in the month of March, after tho rice 
crop, and is irrigated twice, once at sowing, and once 
afterwards. The seed, which is black, and is called 
Ist sort gingelly, from tlic fact of its yielding the 
largest percentage of oil, ripens in May, and in Kaja- 
mundry sells at the rate of lls. 00 per candy of 500 
lbs. Tlie oil obtained from both varieties sells 
there at the same price, viz, Ks, 2.14.6 to Ks. 3 
per maund of 25 lbs. , according to quality. 

The 2d sort of gingelly is sown in June, and produces 
a red seed. The jdant, .although a little larger, 
resembles in most respects the fonner; it has, how- 
ever, a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower differs 
a shade or two in colour. A candy olf 500 lbs. of 
this seed sells at Ks. 57.8. The price of the oil 
is the same as that of 1st sort gingelly. This seed 
about A.D. 1850 began to be largely exported to 
France, in consequence of which the price doubled. 

Ist sort gingelly oil. The great disparity of colour 
observed in tho samples of tliia oil is merely to be 
attributed to the mode of preparation. The method 
sometimes adopted is that of throwing the fresh 
seeds, without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usual way. 
The oil thus becomes mixed vrith a large portion of 
the colouring matter of the enidermis of the seed, 
and is neither so pleasant to the eye, nor so agree- 
able to the taste, as that obtained by first repeatedly 
washing the seeds in cold water, or by boiling them 
for a short time, until the whole of the reddish- 
brown colouring matter is removed, and the seeds 
have become perfectly white. They are then dried 
in the sun, and tho oil expressed as usual. This 
process yields 40 to 44 per cent, of a very pale straw- 
coloured, sweet-smelling oil, an excellent substitute 
for olive oil, for which indeed it is largely sold. In 
India it is chiefly used in cookery, in anointing the 
person, for making soap, and for burning in lamps. 
In Europe it is chiefly used for the manufacture of 
soap and for burning in table lamps, for which it is 
better suited than cocoanut oil, owing to the lower 
temperature at which the latter congeals. 
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2d 8ort gingolly oil, in oommci'co erroncoualy called 
rai)e (Khomsanco yolloo), ie expressed from a 
variety of sosamum, and differs but little from the 
ono al^vo mentioned. 

Sinapis speoios, mustarrioil — llaikntel, Hind. ; Kada- 
ghOo yennai, Tam. ; Avaloo noonn, Sarsava noona, 
TiEL. Five or six species of Sinapis are cultivated 
in all parts of India, for tho sake of the oils they 
yield ; those most frequently seen are S. glauca, S. 
toria, and S. raoemosa. Tho seeds of tho Sinapis 
alba yield by expression 30 per cent, of a bright- 
yellow, pleasant'tasted, edibfo oil, having a strong 
smell and slight taste of mustard. Tho seeds of 
Sinapis nigra yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all 
respects similar to the above. 

Rterculia foetida, fetid sterculia oil — Ooodira pasjun- 
yennai, Tam. This semi-solid oil is obtained by ex- 
pression from tho seeds of a large forest tree. 
Rtryohnos nux vomica, Nux vomica oil — Carunjooty, 
Can. ; Mooyettio oottay yennai, Tam. An empy- 
reumatio oil prepared from the fresh nut, is used 
medicinally by native practitioners. 

Terminalia bellorica, Bollerio myrobalnn oil— Tanikoi 
yennai, Tam. A medicinal oil obtainable in small 
quantities from the kernel of tho Bellerio myro- 
balan ; the drupe is used as a tanning material, f 
Terminalia catappa, Willd.^ Indian almond oil, the pro- 
duct of this species of Terminalia. 

Terminalia ohebufa, Chebulic myrobalan oil. A medi- 
cinal oil nrociirablo in very small quantities from 
the kernel. 

Tbeanesia pmiulnea, Portia nut oil — Paros - pipul, 
IliND, ; Poorasam yennai, Tam. This deep, red- 
coloured, and somewhat thick oil, is obtained from 
the soo^ls of this tree, which grows in great abund- 
ance in the Peninsula. It is extensively plante<l 
•as an avenue tree, for which its quick growth and 
the beauty of its flowers render it a favourite. 
Tho wood is used for boat-building and cabinet- 
work. 

Thevetia noriifolia, tho * exile ’ oil. The kernels of the 
seeds of this common shrub yield by expression a 
clear bright yellow-coloured oil. 

Vateria Indioa, piney tallow or doopada oil — Pinev 
yennai, Tam. This valuable tree, besides its oil, 
yields a resin nearly equal to copal. It grows 
plentifully in the jungles of the western coast. 
The oil is perfectly solid, even in hot climates, and 
is prepared by cleaning the seeds, then roasting 
and grinding them into a mass. To 5 seers of 
seed add 12 seers of water, and boil until the oil 
rises to the surface. Remove the oil, stir the con- 
tents of the vessel, and allow it to stand until the 
following day, when more oil will be observed on 
the surface, which may be collected, and the process 
repeated. The oil is principsilly used for lamps, 
but is vei^ suitable for soaps and candle-making. 
Wrighiia antidysenterioa, rosebay oil— Vaipallay yen- 
nai, Tam. a thick, scarlet-coloured, medicinal 
oil, partaking doubtless of the properties of the 
8e<^. 

Oil manufacture, in British India, by means 
of the Kolhoo or oil press, is a wasteful pro- 
cess, in BO far as there is no press or other 
oontiivance employed to squeeze out residue of 
oil from tbe cake ; and illustrative of the imperfect 
manner in which the oil is separated from the 
seeds, it may be mentioned that while a com- 
mon pressman only obtained some 6;^ per cent, 
BoossingaDlt, in his laboratory, from the same 
seeds actually procured 41 per cent. When the 
oil-oakes are meant for feedum stock, such loss is 
of UtUe oonsequenoe, inasmaim as the oil s^es a 
very ffood purpose ; but when the cake is only 
intended to m used as a manure, it is a great loss, 
inasmuch as ^e oil is of little or no use in adding 
any food for crops to the soiL In JBurppe, to 
crack the tdiollB of the hard seeds of lint and rape, 
they are passed between cast-iron rollers, which 
can be set at varying distances apart according to 


tho size and hardness of tho seeds. RolJ(?r8 do 
their work rapidly, but tliey require [>ower 

to work them, tii some places vertical inill- 
stones or runiiors are nsed, while in others the 
hard seeds aro passed between tho rollers on to 
tho runners. When the seed is sufliciently bruised 
by either or both of these means, it is collected 
into hair bags and placed in a wedge-press. In 
olive oil mills a screw press may bo used, but tho 
hardness and smoothness of the grains of lint and 
rape, and the cavities formed by the broken sliell, 
which retain the oil, require the exertion of n 
stronger force. The hair bags containing the 
crushed seeds aro placed between wedges of wood 
contained within a strong framing. The wedges 
are then driven down by a heavy ram or pestle 
worked by machinery until the pestle rebounds 
from them three times, when they are judged to 
be sufficiently tight. The oil thus obtained is of 
tho best quality, and is kept distinct from that 
obtained by the after-process. Tho seeds come 
out of the bags in the form of flat cakes ; these 
are broken up, and pounded in mortars with 
heavy stampers, which reduce the parenchyma of 
the seed to a fine meal, so that the oil can escape 
more freely when subjected to a second compres- 
sion, which is now aided by heat. The pounded 
seed or meal is heated in a pan, to the temperature 
of melting beeswax, and is kept in agitation by 
a spatula worked by machinery. The meal is 
again put into hair bags and compressed, and the 
resulting oil is considered to be the best of the 
second quality. Another compression produces oil 
of the ordinary second quality. During the heat- 
ing of the meal a little water is sometimes added, 
but in Holland this practice is considered to be 
injurious. The cakes are still fat and soft, and 
are sold as food for cattle ; but the Dutch break 
them down and stamp them again. The result is 
nn impalpable paste, which is hard with a very 
little water, and kept for some time nt the tem- 
perature of boiling water, with diligent stirring. 
It is then subjected to the greatest pressure that 
has yet been applied, and the result is an oil of 
the lowest quality. The cake is dry and hard 
like a board, and is used for manure. Some of 
the small millers in Holland purchase oil-cakcs 
from France and Flanders for tno purpose of pre- 
paring this inferior oil. 

There are, in India, two distinct forms of the 
native oil mill. One of these is used alternately 
as an oil or sugar mill ; iho other, of which there 
are some modifications, is a mortar with rcvolvlbg 
pestle, and is of wood or stone — generally granite. 
Two oxen are harnessed to the gearing, which 
depends from the upper end of the pestle ; a man 
sits on the top of the mortar, and throws in the 
seeds that may have got dnq)laced. The mill 
grinds twice a day, a fresh man and team being 
employed on each occasion. When seeamum oil 
is to be made, about seventy seers measure, or 
two and a half bushels, of se^ are thrown in ; 
to this ten seers, or two quarts and three-quarters 
of water, ere gradually i^dedj this, on the con- 
tinuance of the grinding, which lasts in all six 
hours, unites with the fl&ous portion of the seed, 
and forms a cake, which, when removed, leaves 
the oil clean and pure at the bottom of the mortar. 
From tMs it is taxen out by a coocanut-ahell cup, 
on the pestle being withdrawn. Many seed oils 
are made almost entirely in the above way. 
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The oil niillH at Bombay, Surat, Cambay^ Kur- OKELIS, au anciont niiiipd city, according to 
Achco, etc., hav(' a very strong wooden frame Strabo and Pliny, the B(*apoH of the (ktabeni 
round the mouth of the mortar ; on this the man or Gclyaiit^n, and long tlm conlro of commerce 
who koepw the Bcecla in order sits. In Sind a between EurojK) and the <;ast. Tlio ruins arc 
camel is employed to drive the mill instead of situated inside the Straits of Bab-id-Mandn,]>, 
bullocks. Castor-oil seed is thrown into the mill about a mile inlan<l, at a phicc called by the 
like other seeds, as already described ; when natives Dakna. 

removed, the oil requires to be boiled for an hour, , OKI-DON-TAKO. The Ja[)aiicao have mimcr- 
and then strained through a cloth, to free it of tlic ous festivals and holidays, held in commemoration 
fragments of the seed. of ancestors, deities, warriors, and sages, or from 

Castor-oil, made from either the small or large some untraced ancient custom. That at tln^ 
varieties of the Ilicimia, is an exception. This is winter solstice, the Oki-don-tako, or great holi- 
first parched in pots containing something more day, lasts fourteen days. It is a period of great 
than a seer each. It is then beaten in a mortar rejoicing, all mercantile accounts are, if possible, 
and formed into balls ; of these, from four to six- settled, and much friendly intercourse takes place, 
teen seers are put in an earthenware pot, and The Gokats Seku festiviu at the summer solstice, 
boiled with an equal quantity of water for the about the middle of June, is in commemoration 
space of five hours, frequent care being taken to of Gongen Saraa, a great general, to whom the 
stir the mixture to prevent it from burning, The present dynasty owes its origin, and the Japanese 
oil nowfloatsonthesurface, and is skimmed off pure, date their births from it Banners with icoi or 
The coeoanut palm nut is first stripped of its caim are hoisted aloft with scarlet streamers, 
husk, which furnishes tho subbtance from which OKKALA or Okkalcga, in Mysore and Coorg, 
coir and its rope is made, the shell is broken, and and wherever Canarese is spoken, a cultivator, a 
the copra, or falty lining enclosing the milk, is farmer or tenant-farmer ; soinctimes written Wok- 
taken out. Three maunda, op ninety pounds of knlu. In Coorg there were two classes of slaves, — 
copra, arc thrown into the mill with about three the Wokkalu Jatnad-alu, predial slaves attached 
gallons (eleven cutcha seers) of water, and from to the individuals owning them, and sold or mort- 
this is produced Uiree maunds, or seven and three- gaged at pleasure ; and a second, tho Bhumi 
quarter gallons of oil. Copra, in its unprepared Jamad-alu, attached to the rovonuc lands, and 
state, is sold slightly dried in the markets •, it is only transferable with tho lands. The Okkala of 
burned in iron cribs or grates on the tops of poles, the Canarese people, the Valala of the Tamil face, 
ns torches in processions, and as a means of the Kama, Rcddi, N,aek or Naidu of the Tcling, 
illumination for work porfonned in the open air the Kunbi and Kurmi of Maharashtra, tho Khasa 
at night. In 1878-79,325,408 cwt. of oil-cake, andKaibarttaof Bengal, and the Jat of N.W. India, 
value Rs. 9,95,048, was exported from India. In are the chief cultivating races, 
tho year 1882-83, the export of oil-seeds from OLAX SCANDENS. lioxh. 

India was 043,184 tons, value Rs. 7,07,12,013; Koteko bapaDamu«hto,TEL. 1 Turka-vopa, , . Tel. 
and oils to the value of Rs. 41,62,700. Mr. Mariko malle, . . . „ | 

Edward lioarcris processes for making his veget- A shrub of the Coromandel forests. Olax 
able wax, by solidifying castor-oil by sulphuric scandens and 0. Zeylanica do not extend, the 
acid, would admit of that oil being exported former beyond Rajmahal, and the latter tho 
in a convenient form. By one process the solidify- Peninsula. 0. nana, allied in structure to them, 
ing cost Rs. 4i, and by a cheaper process only was found by Dr. Hamilton at Gorakhpur, and in 
R. 1-11-3 per ton, and the acid is got rid of by large quantities on the banks of the Tons and 
remelting. — Balfour in Madras Museum Records; Jumna, within the mountains, and beyond 81° of 
Do.y Commercial Products ; Ena. Cyc. ; Sivimonds; northern latitude. — Roxb. i. p. 168 ; Roylfs III. 
Roxh. ; Voigt; O'Sh. ; Cat. Exhib.^ 1861, 1862; OLAY, also Ola. Tam. e 

Powell; Low's Sarawak; Indian Field; Madras Putfcay,Tar‘ka*patta,HrND. | Noriku,Tat-aku,TAM.TRL. 
Ex. Jur. Rep. by Drs. Cleghorn^ Scotty and Hunter^ Palm-leaves prepared for writing on. These 
and Lu H. P, Hawkes ; Smith's Chin. Mat. Med. ; arc made smooth by being damped and then 
Mr. E. Loarer on Vegetable Wax. repeatedly drawn between two blocks of wood. 

OIL PAPER, the Yu-chi of the Chinese, is The dried raw leaves are called Karak ola, 
made all over China, by brushing over paper with and the finest prepared leaves, Pusk ola ; but 
castor-oil or some other drying oil. It is a very Ola or Olay is tho Tamil vernacular name by 
useful waterproof paper, answers all the nuiposes which the people designate the leaves, when pro- 
of oiled silk, and is so cheap that it may bo freely pared for being written upon, lliese are preparofl 
used and frequently changed, — no small matter in from the leaves of the piumyra (Borassus flabelli- 
the treatment of wounds in a warm climate. fonuis), the coeoanut tree, and tho Talipot 

OIMA, in Persia, an overcoat used chiefly when (Corypha umbraculifera). The oldest Hmdu 
on horseback. It resembles a lady's riding habit, author who alludes to writing on the Olay is 
fitting tight to the body from the neck to the Panini, a grammarian who resid^ at Arittawarnm, 
waist, where it is gathered into plaits or folds, and near tho source of the Ganges. Pliny says 
swells out above the girdle, falling in ample folds expressly (lib. xiii. cap. 2) Uiat tho most ancient 
to the feet. It is generally made of broad-cloth, way of writing was upon leaves of palms, from 
OITR, a lake in Japan, formed in one night, which it is believed that the leaf (folium) of a 
B.C. 280, by the subsiding of the ^und. — liuist. book carao to be synonymous with that of a plant. 

OJHA, a snake-catcher. Entrails of birds used The Olay are written upon with a style, which is 
by the Honda, the Ho, and Bhumij, in divination, pointed with steel, and its handle sometimes 

highly ornamented. During the operation of 
OJHYAL, a Qond tribe, wandering bards and writing, the leaf is supported by the left hand, 
fowlers. and the letters are cut or scratched upon its 
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surfaoe with the style, wliich is kept always in the 
Same position, and the leaf is moved to the left 
hand side by moans of the thumb. To render the 
characters more legible, the engraved lines are 
occasionally i^ed by smearing the leaVes with 
fresh cow-dung, which is tinged black by rubbing 
the lines over with cocoanut oil, or a mixture of 
oil and charcoal powder ; and for the same object, 
in Ceylon, an oil called Doomale is iwmetimes 
tubbed on the letters with n burned ra^ All the 
sacred books of the Hindus, Burmese, Singhalese, 
etc., are still made of these Olay, some of them 
being highly ornamented. All accounts in the 
village revenue department, all grants of land, 
leases, and all the accounts in shops, are still kept 
on these loaves, and they arc likewise sent as 
letters. Palm -leaf books are never much beyond 
two feet in length and two inches in breadth* 
they are said to last from one to four or five hundred 
yeaiB. In the Peninsula of India, the Olay are 
prepared from the leaves of the palmyra palm ; the 
panam olay, which are taken while tender, and the 
flat portions being cut into strips, and freed from 
the ribs and woody tendons, are boiled and after- 
wards dried, first in the shade and afterwards in 
the sun. In Ceylon, Olay arc also made from the 
dried strips of the young leaves of the Talipot 
palm tree. The palmyra palm ola aro called by 
the Singhalese Karak ola, and applied to the nioro 
ordina^ purposes. But the still nner description. 


O. Europca, JDtnn. 

O. ferrugineo, EoyUy Sind. 

O. dentata, Wall.^ Burma. 

O. Roxburghiana, Rom. and Sch.y Oil oar mountidns. 
O. dioiea, l^xb. , Chittagong. 

O. acuminata, Wall.t Nepal, 

O. m^ifolia, Wall., N.K. Bengal. 

Linociera dichotoma. Wall., CoromandeL 
L. ramiflora, Wall., Molucoai. 

L. intormedea, WwAt. 

L. Malabarloa, Wall. 

L. maorophylla, Wall., Sylhet. 

L. purpure^ Vdhl., Ceylon. 

Liguatrum Japonieum, Thnnh., Nepal, Japan. 

L. oompactum, JIool. 

L. micronhyllum, Redd. 

L. Nepafense, Wall, 

L. robustum, JTook. 

L. vulgare, Linn. 

L. braoteolatum, />. Ron., Nepal. 

L. lucid am. Ait., Chino. 

Sohrebera Sinetenoiden, Roxb., all Indin. 

FraxinuB ChinensiB, Roxb,, China. 

F. excelsior, Linn. 

F. floribunda, Wall. 

F. Moororoftiaiia, Wall. 

Omus floribunda, Q. Don., Nepal. 

O. urophylla, G. Don., Khassya. 

Syringa ChinenBifl, Willd., China. 

S. Peraica, Linn., Persia. 

S. emodi, WaU. 

S. vulgaris, Linn. 

Pachyderma Javanioa, BL, Java. 

Myxopyrum nervosum, BL, Java. 

The olive tree of Europe grows easily in India. 
). glandulifera. Wall., of the Central Province 


ordinary purposes. Mut the suii nner description, _ V ‘ 

called pMkoW, is prepftred in the temples by the 0 elanduhfera. IVaH., of the Ce^ I^vinco 
Samimero prieate and novigea, who, after damping f/ Ceylon, grows at from .iOOO to 4000 fwt c^vs- 
the Karak ola, draw it tightly over the sharp edge ^d on mountains near Dehm Doou 
of a board, ao as to remove all inequaliUes, and Kamaon. Olive-wood is imported from the 


render it polished and smooth.— iSccfnan. ..i , . j ii i . . 

OLD MAN of the MounUin, the name by which dark grey, and rosemblea boxwood ui tex- 
tho Cruaadera designated a follower of the ahiah to™, « softer. The knotted wd curled roote 
sectarian, Haaan-na-Sabah. It was a translation made into embossed boxes. This is done by 
ofShaikh-ul-Jabal. Al-Jabal, literally the monn- in en^ved moulds of metaf. 

tain, was the old Asiaticname for the whole of the Dr- Wight desenbra Olea linocieroidos, polygama, 
reri mountainous quarter of Irak-i-AJam, which *“d robusta. The ^nus 01m scom ^posed to 

.. V M w* ^ . « a.*-* ^ ft « wa AvfusAmAa /\f hnof. on 111* k/wIa Ka/I 


Meditcrranoaii countries into Britain* It is veined 


lies between Hanmdan and Kirmanshah. It extremes of heat or ^Id, as Dr. Boyle had 


stretches far to the S.W. of the Caspian ran^, ® 

and comprises Mount Elwund, the Orontes of ®o«eri 
ancients, this branch also bearing the appellation 
Elburz. Acolony of the fanatics, under the leading 
of one of Hnsan -us -Sabah’s most odious re^prosent- f* 

atives, settled themselves amongst the heights of ^ 
Lebanon, and have been variously called Ismailans, S 
Bathenians, and Assassins, and during the crusades, 


he or one of his successors was known as the Old too v^nena^t), 


only seen species in sheltered valleys and at 
moderate elevations in the Himalaya, — Olea glan- 
dulifera at Suhansudbara and the valley leading 
to Kuerkuli, as well as near Jurripani, and 
Olea ferruginea in the valleys of the Jumna and 
Sutlej. Olea acuminata extends from Kamaon to 
Sylhet and Penang. Olea robusta is jRoxburgh s 
Phillyrma robusta. Dr. Thomson says that near 


Man of the Mountain. 

OLE ACEiB. Lindley. The olive tribe of plants, 


by fields, he enter* 


some farmhouses surrounded 
a scattered wood of wild olive 


trees (Olea cuspidata) mixed with zizyphus itid 
wild pomegranate. On the summit of a pass in 
the (niter Himalayas, which was not more tlmn 
6000 feet, he found a beautiful gentian (G. kurru 
of Royle) and a yellow spinous nstra^lus. — 
Thomson; Cleg.; Voigt; Thw.; Royle; Gamble. 

OLEA CUSPIDATA. Thomson. Olive tree. 


PeninwlM, Ceylon, Java, aid the MoIuocm. In OLEA OUSPIDATf rkonijoB. Olive tree, 
moat oil planta the oil is yielded by the leed, bat Kahn, Hind. _ Grows in Uie valley of ParbaU , 
In this trlL the oil ia conned in the pnieaip. van« much in the shape of ^tejeavea, and Dr. 


n thw tribe the oil is oontamed in the pmcarp. 
Jssminiim grandiflomm, Linn,, all India. 

J, revolutumt Sims.. Kamaon. 

Njetanthes arbor- triftii, JAnn., all India. 
Aimanthtts fragrans, £ovr., Himalaya. 

Olea lativa, Aleppo. Lebanon. 

O. Oardneri, Thw.. Owon. 

O. fragrans, Thmw., Oochin-Ohina, China, Japan. 
O. grandiflora, WaU., Nepal. 

O. attennata, Wall,, Hariaban. 

O. olavata, ^Don., China. 

o! Kamaon, Ceylon. 


Oleghom says, appears to be 0. Europea. 

OLEA DIOICA. Roxh. i. 106. Indian oUve. 
Burra nuge, . . . Can. | Atta-jam . . of Stlhzt. 
KBnunbu,Pa;r jamb,MAHR. | Koli maram, . . Tam. 

This pretty large tree grows in Chittagong, 
Sylhet, and in Coimbatore, and is common in 
the forests of Canara and Sunda, on the ghats, 
but seldom below or inland above. The wood is 
white, strong, compact, and useful, and might bo 
creosolcd with effect. The timber of this tree is 



OLEA EUROPEA. 


OLIRANUM, 


reckonc<l excellent, ami is put to many ubob by 
the inhabitAnta of Sylhet.— ; GUmn ; 

OLEA EUROPEA. Lhw. 

O. forruginen, Ilotfh. | O. cuspulata, WaU, 

Zaitun, Zaik, An., Pkrs. I Wi, AVili, . . 8rTr.K.T. 
Will, . . . Kanawak. Klwan, . . . Tu.-Ind. 
Kftu, Kfthu, Ko, Pan,i, | Ran kaii, ... ,, 

This tree is a native of the S. of Europe, of 
Persia,’ and of many plac<\s in the Panjab and 
valleys of its rivers. It is abundant in Trails- 
Indus from the plain’s level, and in the Salt Uangc, 
common in the AV. part of Uio Siwalik tract, and 
over a considerable part of Hazara (where it is 
remarkably fine below I’ret), and is found on tlib 
Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej, reaching up to bOOO 
feet on that river. It in found in the hills of the 
E. Panjab, but is more common in the Salt Range, 
Hazara, and the valley of the Indus, from 3000 
to 5000 feet, along with Quercus ilex. It is also 
found in the Jumna basin to the eastward. 

Many varieties of this plant are known in the 
S. of Europe, two of which have been long dis- 
tinguished, the wild and the cultivated. The 
former is an evergreen shrub or low tree, with 
spiny branches and round twigs ; the latter is a 
taller tree, without s] tines, and with four-angled 
twigs. The wild olive is indigenous to Syria, Greece, 
and Africa, on the lower slopes of Mount Atlas. 
The cultivated species grows sponhancously in 
Syria, is easily reared in Spain, Italy, the S. of 
France, and the Ionian Islands. Wherever it has 
been tried on the sea-coasts of Australia, the 
success has been complete. The olive tree is also 
grown in Hong-Kong, along the coast of Morocco, 
but particularly to the south ; the trees are planted 
in rows. They take care to water them, the better 
to preserve the fruit. 

Olca Europea has 21 Spanish varieties and 13 
French varieties. Its fruit yields olive oil. It is 
obtained by pressure, but the kernels must not be 
crushed, ns then a disagreeable taste is imparted. 
European olive trees were imported into the 
Panjab, in order to test the effect of grafting on 
the Panjab variety. The olive is of slow growth ; 
trees 80 years of age measure only from 27 to 
30 inches in circumference at the lower part of 
their trunks. The produce in fniit ancl oil is 
regulated by the age of the trees, which are fre- 
quently little fortunes to their owners. One at 
Villcfranche produced on an average, in good 
seasons, from 200 to 230 lbs. of oil. The w^ood 
is hard, heavy, compact, strong, and close- 
grained, and is the best for cogs of wheels. It is 
also used for agricultural implements, cotton- 
wheels, walking-sticks, in turnery, and for combs. 
The crooked timbers are largely used for the 
knees of boats on the Indus near Attock. On 
the Chenab, at one place Dr. J. L. Stewart found 
the twiffl used for the short suspending rope of 
the jhula (see ParotiaL for which purpose, how- 
ever, ibo people said it did not answer well. 
Elphinstone says that the Sherwani tribe eat the 
fruit, both fresh and dry ; but there is little fleshy 
pericarp to eat, even were it pleasant to the taste," 
which It is not — Powell; Stewart; Cleqhom; 
Royhy ni ; Mat Medica. 

OLEA FRAGRAN8, the Lanhoa or Kwei hwa 
of the Chinese, is a yeUow-blossomed variety, 
largely cultivated in China, and is one of their most 
favourite flowers. It forms a good-sized bush, 
^bout as large as a lilac, and flowers in the autumn. 


Thi'rc are three or four varieties, the main dif- 
ference between them consisting in the colour of 
their blossoms. Those kinds which produce 
brownish-yellow flowers are the finest, and arc 
most highly esteemed by the natives. The bushes 
are seen growing near all the villages in the N.E. 
provinces of the empire, and arc plentiful in 
gardens and nurseries. AVhen they arc in flower 
ill the autumnal months, the air in their vicinity 
is literally loaded with the most clcliciouB perfume. 
One tree is enough to scent a whole garden. The 
flowers arc a semree of great profit to tlio Cliineso 
cottages, as wellms to the nurserymen, who pro- 
<luce theniTii largo quantities for the market, to 
meet tlic great demand for them in all the large 
towns. Ladies are fond of wearing wreaths of 
them in tlieir hair ; they are also dried and placed 
in ornamental jars, in the same way as rose-leaves 
arc used in Europe ; and they arc used largely for 
mixing with the finer kind of tea, in order to give 
it an agreeable perfume. — Hoyle; Roxb.; Williams' 
Midflic Kiiiifdom^ p. 288; Fortune's Tea Districts. 

OLEA GARDNERI. Thw. A tree of the 
Central Province of Ceylon, growing at an eleva- 
tion of 5000 to 8000 feet. — Thw. 

OLEA GLANDULIFERA. Wall A very 
large tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet. It is 
abundant on the northern slopes of the Neilghcrries 
(Ouchterlony’s valley), elevation 4500 feet, also 
on the Animallays, and it is found in Nepal. • It 
is by far the largest of the genus ; but Dr. Alright 
found it in woods about the Avalanchi as a small 
tree ; this was probably owing to the elevation 
(6000 feet).— Dct/dnnie ; Tim. En. PL Zeyl p. 188. 

OLEANDER, Nerium oleander, is called also 
the rose-bay and sponge laurel. It is a native of 
the warm parts of Europe, of Asia Minor, and 
the Lower Himalayas; common in gardens all 
over India. The whole plant is impregnated with 
a dangerous principle, which has not as yet been 
insulated. Its activity and volatility are very 
great ; it is even a popular belief that the vapour 
of the flowers in a close apartment will prove 
poisonous. Externally the leaves and bark have 
been used (and sometimes even internally) as a 
remedy in herpes and itch. The rapped wood is 
employed as ratsbane. The wood itself is used 
by some eastern nations as the best material for 
gunpowder charcoal. — O'Sh. p. 445. 

OLEARIUS was secrctiiry to the Duke of 
Holstein’s embassy to Russia and Persia in 1633-39. 

OLEASTER PLUM, fruit of the Elffiagnus 
conferta, which abounds in parts of the Tenasserim 
jungles. Its sour red plum makes very good tarts 
and jellies. — Mason. 

OLEUM NIGRUM. Lat. Malkungunec, Tam. 
This oil is a stimulant diaphoretic used in Beri-beri. 
It is made by putting the seeds of Cclastrus pani- 
culata, with benzoin, cloves, nutmegs, and mace, 
into a perforated earthen pot, and then obtaining, 
by a kind of distillatio per dcsccnsum, into another 
pot below, a black empyreumatic oil. — Powell 
' OLGANA, a low caste tribe of Gujerat 

OLI. Tel. A marriage portion. 

OLIBANUM, Incense. 


Kandur, Luban, . Ahab. I AVeiranoh, . . . Ger. 

Ganda baroza, . Beno. Ai/Sarw, XtftmpaitK, . . Ga. 

Ju-hi^g, T’au-ju, Chin. Sidl-gond, . . . Hmn. 

Hiundun-hiang, . „ Kundur zaohir, . „ 

Avul kundur, . . Due. Labuniya, . . . Syriac. 

Enoena, Fa. Parangnl sambranl, Tam. 
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OLIOS TAPROJ3ANIT8. 


OMAN. 


'I'iiia was the frankincense used by the ancients 
in their religious ceremonies. Moses speaks of it 
in Kxodus xxx. 84. There are now tiirec kinds 
known in commerce, — the African, Arabian, and 
the E.Indian, — allof which seem to be obtained from 
snccies of Boswellia, B. thurifera grows in N. and 
Central India, and the existence of this kind, as 
well tia of the Arabian, was known to Dioscorides. 
In commerce, the 4j|(^ian is known as male or 
tear olibanum, to distincjuish it from the E. Indian 
or stalactitic olibanum.* Mr. Vaughan mentions 
that, from Bandar-Mait, the Luban maiti is 
imported into the Aden market for, sale; from 
Bandar- Angure, the Luban naiikar, or angure ; 
and from the ports of Rjis Roorree, Khor Bandar, 
Alliolu, Murya, and Bandar Khasooin in the 
country of the AVursangali and Mijertheu Somali, 
about Cape Guardafui. The drug is collected in 
March, April, and May, and chiefly finds its way 
to Bombay through the entrepots of Macula and 
tShehr. 

African olibanum is also imported into Vienna 
and Marseilles from Suez, and is obt^iined from 
Arabia and the E. coast of Africa. 1 1 is mentioned 
Vjy Dr. Pereira as occurring in smaller tears than 
(he Indian variety, yellowish or reddish, and 
iiit(Tmixed with crystals of carbonate of lime. 
Giie kind of African olibanum Is no doubt pro- 
duced on the hills of the Somali coast westward 
frojn Cape Guardafui, aud carried to the Arabian 
coast chiefly by native boats from Macula. 

The Arabian olibanum tree grows on the sidi* 
of the mountains in the Nejd or highlands, and 
near the Saliila or sea-coast, also betwoeii lat, 17" ; 
8U' N. and long. 55® 47' E., where the desert ends 
aud the wooded mountain region begins, and is 
exported from all the porta in the coast line S.W. 
to the town of Darnkote, in tlie Alkammar bay, 
in long. 52® 47' E. Good olibanum, as met with 
ill Bombay, is in semitransparent tears, of a light 
yellow colour, sometimes inelining to wliite ; 
brittle aud adhesive when warm ; when burnt the 
odour is Vi-ry agreeable ; its taste is bitterish, and 
Huim wliat pungent and aromatic. Olibanum was 
Used ill nearly all the religious ceremonies of 
anthpiity, and now is ehielly emi^loyt'd in fumi- 
gations, andln the ceii'inouies of tlie Gri'ek and 
C’iitliulic! (Ihurclies. It is imjHuted iiitt> Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf. The bunerior or gaibled 
(|ualitieH art' re-exported to England and France, 
and tli(‘ inferior or refuse kiuds to ('hina. 

OLIOS TAFKOBANUS, a Ceylon spider, very 
common and conspicuous from the fiery hue of 
(he under surface. — TemtanCs Ceylon. 

OLIVE. 

Ziiituii, Alt., Hind., PiiKs. j Bua, . . . Malkai,. 


oliv, . . . Dan., fSw. AzeitonuH, . . . J‘oUT. 

Olijf, Dut. MiiMlitahina, . , . llu.s. 

Oliven, Ueh. Auuitunus, .... Hr. 

Hlivii, It. Koytin, . . . Tunic. 

Zet, Malay. 


The olive tree is noticed under Olea iMiropca. 
The fruit is oval, rounded at botli ends, about one 
inch long, smooth, shining green ; its sarcocarp 
fleshy, succulent. Olivos, when fresh, have a 
harsh ami i'Klreinely bitter taste ; and they are 
• dible tmiy after having been steeped for si veral 
ilays in a ley uf wood aslies, aiul tlien ])ickled in a 
j>lrt»iig solution of muriati' of soda, 'i’hey are 
ehielly rallied on account of tlie oil obtained from 
thorn, but are also eaten as an avtiele of dessert. 


The kernels or stones of the fruit are elaborately 
carved in China, and set in gold m brooches and 
bracelets. — O'Sk.; Faulkmr. See Olea. 

OLIVE OIL. 

Huilo do olives, . . Fa. Mlnyak zet, , . Maj*av. 
Baumol, .... Gkk. Oleo das azoitonas, I^OKT. 
Zaitun ka tel, . . Hind. Aoeito do aceitunas, . Hi*. 

Olio d’uUva, ... It. 

fOIive oil, from the fruit of the Olea Europea, is 
largely imported into Britain from Italy, Spain, 
France, Turkey, the Ionian Islands, Cliili, etc. 
23,202 tuns were imported in 1870. The fruit is 
a drupe abpub the size and colour of a damson. 
Its fleshy pericarp jdelds by expression the olive 
oil of commerce^ Spanish or Castile soap is made 
by mixiog olive oil and soda, while soft soap is made 
by mixii^ the oil with potash. It is used largely 
as an aliment ; also extensively for soaps, cerates, 
liniments, plasters. Five gallons of (dive, rape- 
seed, or other oils arc used in the preparation of 
every pack of wool for cloth (independent of the 
quantity used for soap applicable; to the woollen 
manufactui’es). In 1882, Great Britain imported 
28,190 tuns, value £937,601. Olive oil may be 
taken as the type of the fatty or fixed, called 
also expressed, oils. It is of a pale-yellow or of a 
light yellowLsh-grccn colour, without smell when 
fresh, liaving a bland, somewhat sweetish, fatty 
taste. It is very limpid. Olive oil adulterated 
witli other oils is distinguished by not congeal- 
ing at the same temperature as olive oil, also by 
retaining air when shaken up more readily than 
pure olive oil. The oil of the Sesamuin orientale, 
of the arachis, and of the poppy are perfect sub- 
stitutes for the olive oil for medicinal and pluu*- 
inatanitic^il uses. 

OLLI. Tam. Bars of steely iron, drawn out 
from tlie vuttom obtaiinal in clay crucibles. 

OLLUCK. Tam. A Madras dry measure, tlie 
eighth 2 )art of a puddy, and the twentieth part of 
a gallon — 11 '71 9 cubic inches. — Simnionda^ J>ict. 

O’M ! A mystic monosyllable or ejaculation by 
Hindus, which is sup[> 0 H(*(l to be uttered in jilaco 
of naming the Eupreme Being. Hindus, from its 
awful and sacred ineauing, hesitate to pronounce 
his name aloud, and place one of their hands 
before their months and say O’m! A Brahman 
beginning or ending a lecture of the Veda (or the 
recital of any holy strain), must always pronounce 
to himself the syllable O’ln. From various 
jiassages in the Asiatic Uitsearchea, Mr. Colebrooke 
and other authorities think it may be collected 
that A.O.M. or A.U.M. is inb'rpreted to signify 
Brahm, the Supreme Being, under hiy three groat 
attributes of the (uvator, the preserver, and the 
destroyer, the. letters standing in succession for 
the attributes as they arc described. O’m is also 
siqiposed to express the words of the Gayatri, a 
passage in the Veda which is im2)arted to the 
youthful Brahman at his initiation into the 
mysteries of his faith. Its words are, — O’ml 
Bluirbhuvassuvuha,0’m! datsa v it’ll ruvaivnnyfun, 
IViiargo devjis.sya dliimahi dhiyo yonubu jiraobo 
duyalh : We meditau* on (he desirable light of 
the divine Savitii (the sun), wlio influences our 
holy rites. Fee Giiya(ii. O’lu (vX.U.M.) is als») 
imaginetl to l)e a monogram of tin* triad, the 
initials of Adili, \ aruiia, and Mitra, 

OMAN ih (he S.l'i. region of Arabia, from Ihis- 
ul-Hud on tlie S. (<» Zidiara or Sltargah island on 
the N.E. 1( is divided into two prineipalities, 
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OMANOER. 


O’M MANE PADMA HAUN. 


Rastag, with Muscat as its capital, and Seer or 
Julfar, with Raa-ul-Kh^pm as its chief towD. It 
has from time immemorial been held by two Arab 
tribes, — ^the Beni Yemen or Beni Hinayi and the 
^ni Nosir or Beid Gbofri. Oman was originally 
peopled from Persia, but the Arab tribe ul-iesdee, 
trom Nejd, early conquered it Thg- accepted 
Islam, ana ultimately adopted the Sunni form 
of religion. The Joasmi are deecendants of the 
Neid Arabs. Its volleys are occupied by different 
tribes, each with its own shaikh. The Wahabee 
Arabs conquered Seer, including Ras-uI-Khyma. 
The Hinavi and Ghafri are the two Arab tribes 
who have been most prominent in Oman. The 
Yarabi and Syudi, to the last of which the family 
of the piKBent sultans belong, are both branches 
of the Hinavi. The Joastni are descended from 
the Ghafri. Oman, it is said, was colonized four 
centuries n.c. by the Hinavi tribe, led by Malik 
bin Fokhara, of the province of Nejd. The 
Ghafri entered Oman after the Hinavi were 
settled, but the Hinavi continued dominant almost 
continuously until nearly the close of the 18th 
century. The tribes and their fighting men are, 
east and south of Muscat, — 


Hurth, . . • . 2,000 
Moflsakeeabf . . . 4,000 
Beui Boo Hasau, . 18,000 
Hajrieen, .... 1,000 
Habbea, .... 700 

Beni*RawahiyRli, . 500 

BeniKiom, 3,000 to 3,600 
Beni Wahibah, . . 1,200 
Hiehm, .... 700 

Beni Bw Ali, 3,000 to 3,500 


Jeneba, .... 10,000 
Beni Jaabe, Indahi, 

Sidbi, and Kch* 
bewi, .... 10,000 
Huddabci, . . . 600 

Jenadio, .... 2,000 
Beni Aamr, . . . 1,200 
Jeal-i-Soad, . . . 15,000 
Wadi Maawcel tribes, 2,000 
I Zabnah tribes, . . 12,000 


The Banu Noaimi tribe could furnish 20,000 
effective men ; they are mostly shepherds, and 
Uvo S.W. of Boroimi, with a sinall number at 
Ayman, near Shargali. 

The Beni Katah^ within two days of Boraimi, 
8000. 

Beni Kaal is a branch of the Nouimi, 4000; 
they dwell in Dbalurah near Obra, one day to the 
eastward of it 

Durnay 20,000, in Hajar, near Jabal-ul-Akhdar, 
half a day to the north of this place. 

Ali Wdhihahy 30,000, 12 miles S. of llastag. 

Beni MohciiVy 1000, one day inland, south of 
Shorgah. 

Maiarishy 600 men, nine miles south of Boo 
Haile, inland. 

OMANDER. Singh. A variety of Coromandel 
or Calamauder wood of Ceylon. 

OMAU, akhalif of the Arab MulmmiuadanB who 
succeeded Abubakr. On the death of Mahomed, 
Abubokr was elected as his successor, and after 
a reign of two years Wiis succeeded by Omar, who 
was assassinatcu in the twelfth year of his reign. 
His khalifat was a period of.grCat extension of 
Muhammadanism. He sent an expedition into Sind, 
which was partly ovemin. He built Bassora in 
tl»o 16th year of tlie Hiiira, to secure the trade of 
Sind, Gumnit, India, Persia, and Arabia. His 

g eiienil, Stiad (or, as some say, Abdullah, sou of 
bnar), in a.d. 050 defeated Y ezdejird. Y czdejird 
was then ou his return fi-om Khorasan, aud for 
the last time put himself at the head of his 
subjects at Kadesia, was defeated, and an end 
nut ^ the Pereian empire. He imposed the 
kbiiuj ou Syria, Ho was assassinated in a 
itiosquc at Jerusalem, arid liis tomb is still shown 
there. Omar was succeeded by Othman, and then, 


in A.D. 666^ Ali became khalif. With AU’b i^e 
severe political oonvalsions ensued. The eariiest 
arose from the intrigues of Ayesha, and after such 
were settled, the governor of Syria, Moawiyah ibn 
Abi Sofian, threw off his allefriance to Ali, and had 
himself proclaimed khalif of me western proyinoes. 
An app^ to arms resulted in thedefeat of Ali, alter 
a desultory war of 102 days, and All then retired 
to Kuffa in Chaldma, on the banks of the Euphrates. 

OMAR KHAYYAM, a native of Naishapur, 
in Khorasan, a famous poet, author of Rubaiyat 
or stanzas. He is said to have been a tent«maker, 
and Khayyam was his takhallus or literaxy title. 

OMEN. Sagun, Shugun, Hind. Omens are 
carefully watched for by Hindus. The Tamil 
people are great slaves to them. Every book 
hawker carries about works on divination. If a 
lizard chirp when any undertaking is proposed, 
this is considered a sufficient reason for its aban- 
donment. They have, however, a proverb, ‘ The 
lizard which was the oracle of the whole village, 
has fallen into the broth.’ The following are 
favourable omens when accidentally met witli, viz. 
fisli, curdled milk, full water-pots, the saras (Grus 
antigone), a pair of Brahmany ducks (Casarca 
rutila), doves, etc., and the jay (Garrulus), 
at the beginning of the rent-collecting season. 
Unlucky omens are a one-eyed person, an empty 
watcr-pot, one of the Kahar race without a load, 
foxes, hares, crows, jackal to his left hand, or, a 
deer, a cow, or Brahman to his right hand, a dead 
body. Throbbing of the right eye is an unlucky 
omen in a female, a lucky one in men. 

OMICUUND, a Sikh merchant wlio was con- 
spicuous in the revolution which was crowned by 
the battle of Plassey. 

OMKAUA, name of one of the twelve great 
lingas. — D. 

O’M MANE PADMA HAUN is a prayer used 
by the Mongol, the Tartar, and the Tibetan 
Buddhists. It is commonly translated by the 
words, ^ — Oh 1 the jewel in the lotus ; but the literal 
translation is given in the words, — 


O’m, I Mane, I Padina, I Haun, 

Ood. I jewel. | lotus. | that is so. 

This invocation is quite unknown to the Buddhists 
of Ceylon or the Eastern Peninsula, •and forms 
the peculiar feature of Tibetan Buddhism. M. 
Klaproth translates from Mongolian into French a 
legend that the savage Empire uf Snow (Tibet) 
had for ages been lying beyond the pale of law 
and religion, — rcnipli d’une foule d’etres nudfaisans, 
— when, by an intellectual creative act of the 
great Sakya Muni (Buddha), a certain divinity 
luuned Padma-paiu was called into being from 
the flower of the lotus, who succcessfully under- 
took the work of conversion. The notion is, there- 
fore, that the mystic words are commemorative of 
this great act of Sakya Muni, and of the incarna- 
tion of the divine Tibetan apostle. It is an invoca- 
tion of Sakya, who is usually represented holding 
a lotus flower with a jewel in it. At Tumlong, in 
an oratory, the lotus, the mane, aud the chirki (or 
wheel) with three mys, emblematic of the Buddhist 
IVinity, are everywhere introduced. ‘ O’m mane 
|)admadiaun’ in gilt letters adorn the project- 
ing end of every beam; aud the Chinese cloud 
messenger, or winged dragon, floats in azure and 
gold along the capitals and beams, amongst scrolhi 
and groups of flowers. At one end is a sitting 
figure of Gorakhnath iu Lama robes, surroundfm 
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OMMASTREPHEB. 


OKOSMA EORIOIDES. 


by a glory, vritU mitre and boada. A mythical 
aniiuaT with a dog’a head and blood -red apot over 
tlio forehead is not uncommon in this chapel, 
and is also seen in the Sikkim temples and through- 
out Tibet, Ermann, in his Siberian Travels, 
mentions it as occurring in the Khampa Lamars 
temple at Maimaochin ; he conjectures it to have 
been the Cyclops of the Greeks, ivhich, according 
to the Homeric myth, had a mark on the fore- 
head, instead of an eye. Captain Knight, in the 
monwtery of Hernia, found about a hundred 
praying wheels, —little wooden drums covered 
with leather, fitting into niches in the wall, and 
moved at the slightest push by a spindle running 
through the centre ; and as the scrolls inside them 
are covered with the mystic sentence, * O’m mane 
padma haun,' and contain nothing else, it was 
calculated that the invocation must occur not less 
than 1,700,000 times. These sacred words are 
not only found in the praying wheels, but long 
mounds of votive stones, similarly iDscribed, are 
scattered far and wide over the face of the country. 
This habit of promulgating the doctrines of their 
faith by inscriptions patent on the face of religious 
edihocs, stones, etc., is peculiar to tlie Buddhists 
of Tibet. Their constant repetition is also, as M. 
Hue has explained, extremely meritorious, and 
capable of securing immediate absorption after 
death into the universal soul of Buddha. 

OJtMASTUEPHES, a genua of cuttle-iislies 
belonging to the family Teuthidm. The cuttle- 
fishes of this genius closely resemble those be- 
longing to Loligo; they may generally be dis- 
tinguished by the short rhomboidal termination 
of the body formed by Uie fins, combined with 
tho hinder extremity. 

OM-NAMO-NAUAYANA, the principal mantm 
of the Vaishnava Hindu sect 

OMOPHAGIA (u/uo(p»y/u), or eating raw flesh 
with the blood, was a part of tho secret mysteries 
of Osiris, in commemoration of tlio happy change 
in tho condition of mankind from savage to 
civilised life, and intended to deter by disgust 
the return thereto. 

ONAGEU, tlic wild ass of Cutch. 

K<iuu 8 hoinionus of Indiii. | Awuuh Indicu«, SchUr. 
Gbor-khar, KovUaii, Hind. 1 Uhoui, .... rEiw. 

Tlie Omiger is supposed by authors to be dis- 
tinct from Uie kiang or wild aas of Tibet, the 
Equus hemionus of Pallas. It is of a pale isabella 
or sandy colour above, frequently a dark short 
croKs stripe on the shoulders, sometimcB two, and 
limbs barred more or less distinctly. It is found 
sparingly in Cutch, Gujerat, Jeysulmir, and 
Bikanir, not south of Deesa nor oast of lat. 76® 
E., long. 75° E. It also occurs in Sind and west 
of tho Indus, in Baluchistan, Persia, and Turke- 
stan, also in the Pat, west of the Indus. They 
foal in Juno, July, aod August. They are shy, 
have great speed, but have oeen run down by a 
horseman. The voice is a slirieking bray. — Jer, 

ONAM, a four days’ festival amongst the Nairs 
of Cochin, held about the middle of August, in 
which the Nair women go from street to street 
singing songs, and the men join in athletic sports. 

ONBATKA AMEKICANA. Ticikmann. Tho 
musk rat or mus-quash ; the tail is imported from 
America into India, and used as an aphrodisiao. 

ONESICIUTUIS of Kgina went with the army 
of Alo.xundoi', but advanced farther east than the 


army, and acquired aome knowledge of the 
Malabar coast and Ceylon. He was the first to 
mention Taprobanc. Ho was the companion of 
Mej^tbenes. 

ONG-DES, Ang-dcs, or Ou-des oiHoiDB Tibet. 
The inhabitants call themselves Hungia, and 
appear to be tho Hong-nin of the Chinese authors, 
the Hun (Hoon) of Europe and India. — Tod. 

ONG-KHAN, or Aung-kbau, prince of Kerait, 
was the first adversary of any importance over- 
come by Chen^'z. He was defeated m the year 590 
(1202), and his fall was followed by the speedy 
overthrow of the Oyurat, the Kungrat, and the 
Naiman, scattered Turkish tribes living westwards 
of the Mongols, and in closer proximity to Buddh- 
ist, Christian, and Muhammadan influences, to 
which they owed a higher degree of general 
culture probably than the Mongols had attained 
to, although their military capacities were far 
inferior to those of the troops trained by Chen- 
giz under a discipline of draconian severity, — 
Vambery^ Bokhara^ p. 120. 

ONION, Allium cepa. 


Bual, 

Aiiab. 

Bawung 

Bali. 

Kombaliy, , . . 

Can. 

T’sung, .... 

CniN. 

Log, 

Dan. 

Uije, Ajuin, . . 

Dui. 

Oignon, .... 

. Fit. 

Zwicbel, .... 

Gku. 

.... 

. Oil. 

Khandn, .... 

Guj. 

Piaz, . . Hind., 

, Pkus. 


Cipolla, It. 

Bav'angrbira, . Malay. 
Bawang, Bamhrang, „ 
Cebola, .... Pout, 

Luk, Rub. 

Luno, Binoii. 

Cebolla Sp. 

Ix)k, Sw. 

Vengpiyum, . . Tam. 
Wulligadda, . . Tkl. 
Boghan, .... TUMK. 


The onion is the betzulim of Numbers xi. 6. 
It is a common vegotable all over India, and 
is sown broadcast, at almost all seasons of the 
year. When about eix inches high it is pricked 
out into beds six fingers’ breadth apart ; and the 
plants go to seed without difficulty. It is a 
favourite pot vegetable of most natives of India, 
and is a constant ingredient in all their curries, 
pullaoB, etc. With the Brahman, however, and 
those sects of Hindus generally who abstain from 
animal food, the onion is not eaten, from a fancy 
that its structure resembles that of flesh. Onion 
juice is reluctantly tiikcn when prescribed medi- 
cinally, as a jwwerfiil stimulant, by those who 
would reject spirituous liquors. W ith tho Chinese, 
evciy part of tlie onion plant is reckoned to have 
some special therapeutic property. The bulb is one 
of their favourite articles of diet; it is rich in 
nitrogenous compounds. — Faulkner; Itidddl ; 
Ainslk ; J^lason; Smith. 

ONKAK, Hind., of Kashmir, a bird which sup- 
plies feathers for the helmet plume, or kalgi. The 
lengthened scapular feathers of the Plotus melano- 
gaster arc looked on as a badge of royalty by tho 
Khassya, and they are esteemed by all. They were 
the badge of one of the cavalry regiments of Bengal. 

ONOSMA ECHIOIDES. A plant of Kagban 
and Kangra, used principally iov its colouring 
matter as a substitute for the alkanet, Anchusa 
tinctoria, to colour liquids, particularly Howland’s 
Macassar oil, — Pvtveli. 

Onosma eniodi, Maha-ranga, Hind., has lanceo- 
late triple-iicrvo(l leaves. The root is branched, 
of u dark-purple colour, and is used in dyeing. 
It is a native of Nqial, in Gosiiinthan ; grows 
plentifully op the Himalaya, on the Hindu Kush, 
near tho Tanjab road, via Peembur to Kashmir. 
It w officinal in Kashmir, wliere its ilowcr-stem 
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ONYX. 


OPAL. 


iiml root arc both of tliera deemed useful in medi- 
chw.Sufj. Cyc.; Honigherger, 

Ouosuia uiacrocephala. 0. bractcatum, Royle. 
Lisaii'ul'asar, • . Abab. ) Gao-xahan, . . Hind. 

Its rough leavea resemble a cow’s tongue, hence 
the name; but the tenn Gao-zaban, or cow’s 
tongue, is often applied to a species of Gacalia 
(0. Kleinii), a composite plant. At the Lahore 
Exhibition, the flowers wnich accompanied two 
specimens clearly belonged to a plant of the natural 


order Boraginaceffi. — Powell; Hogg. 

ONYX. 

Onix, Ouioe, . . . Fh. Sang-i Sulituani, . Pees. 

Suliniani pat’Lar, Hind. Oniks, .... Rub. 

Oiiice It. Onique, Oniz, . . . 8p. 

Pa’rmata unam, Malay. Onix, Sw. 


Tlie onyx-stone is mentioned in Genesis ii. I 
12, but the term is said to have been applied also 
to the shell of a mollusc. Tliis stone is a succes- 
sion of plates of chalcedony. It is found in great 
abundance in the great greenstone tract of the 
Dekhaii, and at Rajpipli in Gujerat, along with 
other chalcedonic and quartzose minerals. The 
Hilicious particles are arranged in alternating hori- 
zontal layers of opaque, white, and translucent blue, 
grey, or brown, and because these have a resem- 
blance to the marks on the human nail, tlic stone 
was called from the Greek word for nail, ouv^. 

It was known to the ancients, and was employed 
by them, as it is now, for the manufacture of 
cameos, tlio figure being cut out of the opaque 
white, the dark part forming the ground, or tlio 
contrary. It is most valuable when the contrast 
of colours is strong, and when the layer is thick 
enough to give a high relief to the object to be 
engraved. In the royal library at Paris there is 
an antique cameo cut out of on onyx witlr four 
layers, representing the apotheosis of Augustus, 
eleven inches by nine, which is supposed to be 
the finest in existence. Agates with an onyx 
structure are not uncommon, particularly among 
chalcedonies, hut the finest arc obtained lu India. 
P-ameoB sold at liomc are made from a thick shell, 
having different-coloured layers. The onyx-stono 
is stained black by being boiled in honey, oil, or 
KUgjired water, and then in sulphuric acid. For 
red, protosulpliate of iron is added ; and for blue, 
yellow pruBsmte of potash is added to the proto - 
sulphate of iron. The onyx has a peculiai- and 
almost superstitious value in the east, and is 
especially chosen for amulets. Chaplets of this 
stone aae much esteemed. C’clonel Tod had a 
viise, purchased in Sindia’s camp, evidently of 
Grecian workmanship ; and the numerous cameos | 
of the onyx found in the Panjab, and other relics 
of Alexander’s conquests, attest their abundance 
at times. In such numbers were tiiese cameos 
found in 1803-4, when Lord Lake dictated peace 
to Holkar from thii altars of Alexander, that the 
native artists of Muttra and Agra carried on a 
successful imitation of iliein for some time, which 
t'ueounigemeut might have raised to celebrity. — 
Httg. Cyr.; Pmmanuel; Tod’s Traveh, 

OOLOK. Hind. A boat on the Gauges. 
OOMIAII, thecreativepowerof Hindu mythology. 

OOMllAO'ri, a name given to several towjis in 
the Peninsula of India, also written Omrooti, 
Ibiiraoti, and Amravati. The Oomrawattc of 
lieiur is one of the largest cotton marts; another 
Ooiiiraoti near MasuUpatam is famed for its Buddh- 
ist ruins. 


OOMUK, or Oomra and Boomra, ai'e races of 
Sindh from the Pramar or Puar races of Rajputs, 
and found now chiefly as Muhammadans, though a 
few, still called Oomra and Somra, are to be found 
in J^sulmir and in tlie t’hul or great desert 
OONAO, a town in the Lucknow division of 
the N.W. Provinces of India, in lat. 26’ 33' N., 
and long. 80° 83' E. ; 8 miles from Cawnpur. 

OONT. Hind. Camel. Oont-ka-bal, camel’s 
hair. Oont shah, a Maharram fakir. Oontia-bag, 
a lion. 

OOSAKA, the greatest commercial city of 
Japan, built at the mouth of a small river at Uio 
N.E. extremity of the inland sea. It is the sea- 
I port of Miako or Kioto, from which it is distant 
26 miles. 

OOSUR. Hind. Properly soil free from the 
saline efflorescence called reh, but underlaid at a 
depth of six to twelve inches by a stratum, more 
or less continuous, sometimes of considerable 
thickness, of kankar, sometimes in the form of a 
block (known as silia), and at other times in 
strings and nodules. Reh is a general term for 
all saline efflorescences. Sometimes it is an 
impure sulphate or carbonate of soda, sometimes 
chloride of sodium, and sometimes carbonate or 
nitrate of potash, but generally more or less a 
mixture of all. It rises to the surface by capillary 
attraction. It has occurred to a largo extent on 
the lands along the banks of the Ganges capal, 
and has greatly injured the soil. See Reh. 

00-TARA and Thau-na, Buddhist missionaries 
stmt, after the third convocation at Pataliputra 
(b.c. 308), to preach Buddhism to the Talaing in 
the reign of Asoka. 

OOTATOOR and Verdaclielluin, near Trichino- 
poly, have limestone rocks containing numerous 
fossils, the limits of which are supposed to be 
near Tricbinopoly on the south, ana near Pondi- 
cherry on the north. Professor Forbes arrived 
at the conclusion that all tlie beds from which 
fossils bad been obtained were parts or members 
of one and the same series, and equivalent to tlie 
cretaceous series of Europe ; the deposits at 
Tricbinopoly and Verdachellum being probably 
equivalent to the upper greensand and gault 
divisions of that series, the deposit* near Pondi- 
cherry being equivalent to the neocomian or 
lower greensand. 

OPAL. This delicate iridescent gem has been 
known by the name it now bears from the time 
of Pliny. Tliere is in it the gentler fire of the 
ruby, the brilliant purple of the amethyst, and 
the sea-green of the emerald, all shining together. 
This is produced by the reflection and the refrac- 
tion of light in certain openings of the mass. 
Opal seems to have been first brought from the 
Indus, but Arabia and Ceylon have been named ; 
Saxony, Hungary, Ireland, Iceland, Scotland, and 
Mexico are now known to yield it. The best 
oriental opal is from Hungary. Fire opal, in 
particular, comes from Mexico. In Hungary, ita 
most celebrated locality is the village of Tclier- 
venitza in the trachytic range, extending between 
Tokaj and Eperies. These mines have been 
wrought for many ages. The fire opal, of a 
In^autiful topaZ’ yellow colour, with great lustre, is 
not obUiiuible in large masses. 

Precious opal is the most beautiful of all gt'ins. 
Its pnee depends on the jilay of colours dis- 
play e»l. The hydrophone loses its beauty when 
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exposed to water. Opal generally contains a 
little oxide of iron, ana a small quantity of the 
alkaline earths. Precious opal scratches glass, 
but is easily broken, on account of the numerous 
fissures by which it is traversed, and which pro- 
bably give rise to the play of colours. Opals are 
cut with rounded faoea Common opal^ or semi- 
opaly has not the hardness of opal, and is easily 
semtohed by glass, whi^ distinguishes it from 
sUicioos stones ; it is called semi - opal. Opal 
jasper resembles jasper, but contains iron, and is 
not BO hard. Hungarian opals are the more valu- 
able and harder ; they present a uniform milkiness 
of surface, more or less iridescent. The Mexican 
opals, when recent, present an unmixed globule of 
green fire, but they become colourless or of an 
opaque brown if wetted. The opal is only cut 
in cabuchon. The oped of Nonius, which Mark 
Antony proscribed, was valued at £20,000 of 
British money. According to Pliny, India was 
the source of opal. Common opal occurs in the 
volcanic rocks of the Dekhan. — Jam. Ed. Jour. ; 
King ; Tavernier's Tr. ; Eng, Cyc. ; Tomlinson, 

OPERCULUM is the plate which protects the 
apertures or exposed parts of certain molluscs. 
In many of the testaceous gastropods it fits the 
aperture of the shell more or less accurately 
when the animal has retired witliin it Oper- 
cula are sometimes homy, as in trochus and 
lyurex j sometimes shelly, nay almost stony, as in 
turbo. 

OPH, IIkb., a serpent, was pronounced Ope, 
Oupis, Opis, Ops ; in the Egyptian, Ob or Aub ; 
and by Cicero, Upis. The oph was an emblem of 
the sun, also of tune and eternity. The basilisk, 
or royal serpent, was named Oubaios. The idoL 
atry of the serpent was alluded to in Leviticus 
XX. 27, Deuteronomy xviii. 11. See Ophis. 

OPHELIA ALATA. Griseb. 

O. angUBtifolla, Don, 1 Bwortio, WcUlich. 

O. chirata, Oriaeb. \ 

Ka8l>*ul*zarita, An., PKim. Harun-tutiya, . Hino. 
Ohiretta, Hatmul, Hmn. | Bui ... of Kanuha. 

The Ophelia genus of slender plants belongs to 
the order Gentianacea}. Dr. Wight gives Ophelia 
corymbosa, alati, angustifolia, chinita, elatior, 
elegans, Gfisebachiana, and minor. They grow at 
moderate heights in tlie Panjab Himalaya, several 
of them being exported to tlie plains for use in 
medicine under tlie name of chirata, which has 
undoubtedly tonic properties, and is largely used 
by natives and Europeans. — Wight ; Stewart. 

OPHELIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Don. 

Sworiia angustifolia, Wall. 

Kasb-ubzarita, . Arab. Hatmul, . . . Hind. 
Pahari ohiretta, . HiND. Harun-tuiiya, . . „ 

Ohiretta, ... ,, Bui ... of Kanura. 

This species has long been used as a bitter 
tonic. It is called Pahari cbii’etta in the hills, 
and is substituted for the true kind. — Ind. An. 
No. 6; 0'Sh:p. 460. 

OPHELIA CHIRATA. Gnseh. Ohiretta. 

Agathotes ohirata, D. Don. 

Habul-mul. . . Arab. Klrata-tieta, . . Banmk. 
Kasb-ul-^irlreh, . ,, Shayraat-koochiu, Tam. 

Dowad'peohish, . Peus. Shilaeauttoo coiollo, Tel. 

Chiretta or chiraeta is employed throughout 
Southern Asia as gentian is in Europe. It baa 
long been known to the Hindus. This phuit is 
an annual of from 2 to 6 feet liigh, with a 
single, straight, round, smooth stem. Grows in 


the Himalaya mountains, and is met with in a 
dried state, tied up in bundles, with its long 
slender stems of a brownish colour, having the 
roots attached, and which have been taken up 
when the ]^nt was in flower. The whole flant 
is bitter. Mr. BratUey states that it contains a 
free acid, a very bitter extractive find resinous 
matter, and much gum, muriates and sidpbates of 
Hme and potash ; also, that the spirituous extract 
is more aromatic than that of Gentiana lutea, but 
that the extractive and the gum are in larger 
proportion in the latter. Water and spirit take 
up its active properties. It is a bitter tonic ; 
stomachic, used m dyspepsia or as a tonic in 
convalescence, either cold or hot infusion; the 
former is lighter, and well suited to dyspeptics, 
and not so apt to create nausea in a hot climate. 
Sometimes a little orange-peel or cardamom is 
added. A tincture is made like that of gentian 
with proof spirit; like other bitters, it is best 
taken half an hour before meals. It acts as a 
simple bitter tonic, not aromatic nor astringent, 
and is the best substitute for gentian and quassia. 
It is used in fever, debility, and dyspepsia. The 
root is the bitterest part of the plant, and the 
bitter principle is easily imparted to water or 
alcohol. It is found to be a very efficacious 
remedy in India against intermittents, particu- 
larly when associate with Guilandina bonduc or 
Garanga nuts. — Hoyle's 111. Bot. ; Wall. PI. As. 
Rar. ; Powell; Indian Ann. of Med. Sc. 

OPHELIA ELEGANS. Roxb. ; Wight, Ic. 
Salaras, Silajitu, Tel. Grows plentifully in 
several parts of the Madras Presiaency, flower- 
ing August and September ; and a very handsomo 
s})ccieH when in full flower, forming as it does a 
' rich piuiicle of light blue flowers streaked with 
I deeper coloured veins. Grows plentifully in the 
Pulney Hills, in tlie Jeypore zamindari of Viza- 
gapatain, and is largely exported as salaras or 
silajit, the amount being valued at about Ra. 2500 
a year. It is preferred by the hakims or native 
practitioners to the Himalayan chiretta, and is 
considered f brifuge. The samples of the drug, 
seen as exported in bundles, are about 16 inches 
long and 4 inches deep, and are always tied up 
with the tough bark and large leaves of Bauhinia 
Yaidii ( W. tV A.), which abounds in the Northern 
Gircars. Tlie drug is exceedingly cheap; the 
amount exported is considerable, and is con- 
founded in the bazars with chiretta. Several plants 
closely allied to the chiretta are used for the same 
purposes. Ophelia angustifolia, Don, in Northern 
India is called Pahari (i.e. hill) chiretta, to dis- 
tinguish it from tlie true or Dakhani (southern) 
clnretta, also 0. multiflora, Dalzell. Justicia 

i ianiculata, likewise, is one of the chiretta plants, 
'jxacuni tetragonuin is called Ooda (that is, purple) 
chiretta. The cold infusion of Exacum bicolory 
although a pure bitter, is much milder lhan that 
of Ophelia elegans, which possesses a powerful 
bitterness, remaining for several minutes in the 
mouth. It exercises a tonic influence on the digest- 
ive organs, thereby improving the general health, 
while it appbars also to have a febrifuge property. 
Ophelia ulatu and O. chirata seem to be used simi- 
larly ; they grow in the Himalaya. 0. paniculate, 
O. purpurascens, aud 0. specioaa are all known 
as chiretta or clicraetn ; tliey arc found in the 
Sutlej valley, between Rainpur and Sungnam, at 
an elevation of 7U00 to 1)000 feet. These annual 
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plantfl supply the chief portion of the bitter root 
exported to the plains. — ChgJionCs Panj\ Pip.; 
Jnd. Ann, of Mid. Sc. ; Cleghom in M. E. J, 6. 

OPHIDIA, in natural history, the order of 
snakes. It comprises seventeen families in two 
sub - orderS) innocuous snakes and poisonous 
snakes. See Itoptiles. 

OPHlOOEPBiALID^, a family of fishes, com* 
mising 25 weoies of O^iocephalus and one of 
Chanua. The walking or snake-headed fish^ the 
Ophiocephalidm of India, and other amphibious 
genera, are perhaps the best known of monoga- 
mous fishes ; some of them reside in ponds, others 
prefer rivers, where they take up their residence 
in deserted crab holes, which they find in the 
banks. The pond species delight in lying at the 
grassy margins, where the water is not deep 
enough to cover them ; and here they are able to 
respire atmospheric air direct. The striped walk- 
ing fish constructs a nest with its tail among the 
vegetation, and bites off the ends of the water 
weeds ; here the ova are deposited, the male 
keeping guard \ but should he be killed or cap- 
tured, the vacant post is filled by his partner. 
The hissar, Oallichtbys, of S. America, is likewise 
monogamous, constructing nests, which it also 
defends. 

0. amphibeus occurs in the fresh waters of 
Burma, but the natives regard them with super- 
stitious awe, and do not eat them. They have a 
legend that they were formerly men, changed 
into fish for their sins; and the Pwo Karen of 
Tavoy say that if people eat them they will be 
transformed into lions. Frogs do some mischief 
among the fry, — Hylorana Malabarica, Hylorana 
florescens. Bans cyanophlyctis (5c/tn.), and an 
unnamed species of Polypedates, — but they have 
themselves enough of enemies. In the water, the 
murrel, a species of Ophiocephalus, feeds almost 
entirely upon them, generally lying close under 
the banks for this purpose ; and on land, mun- 
gooses, snakes, kites, crows, and paddy - birds 
assist in suppressing them, while water -snakes 
follow them in both elements. The most trouble- 
some is the common brown frog, Kana cyano- 
phlyctis. 

Ophiocephalus striatus, Bloch. 

Murrel, .... Eno. | Karupu voraul, . . Tam. 

This, along with otlier species of murrel, is 
found on the Neilgherry Ilifls. Fish travel, not 
eels alone, which in all countries can move rapidly 
over moist land. Theophrastus (De Piscibus), the 
contemporary of Aristotle, mentions fishes found in 
the Euphrates, which in the dry seasons leave the 
vacant channels and crawl over the ground in search 
of water, moving along by fins and tail. The Ophio- 
cephalus amphibeus of Burma travels over land. 
The 0. striatus, which occurs in tlie Indian Penin- 
sula, attains a length of upwards of 3 feet ; 0. guchua, 
to 1 foot long ; and Dr. Day discovered that they 
breathe air direct from the atmosphere. Hartwig 
mentions that in several fish the gills communicate 
with a cellular labyrinth containing water, which 
keeps the gills moist ; by this means the hissar of 
Guiana, the frog-fish of Ceylon, and the Anabas 
Bcandcns, a climbing India, are able to 

remain out of the water. Tlic hisfwir throws 
itself forward by springs of its tail, and can move 
io that way nearly as fast os a man can leisurely 
walk. The pcctoiil fins of the frog-fish, supported 
by the bones of its carpus, perform the office of 


feet. The climbing perch moves itself up trees 
by means of its ventral fins. 

Ophiocephalus vagus, as the waters retire, 
burrow into the soft mud. A species of Ophich- 
thys, and Osphromenus olfax of Batavia, also 
travel— Ifartwifl. 

OPHIOGLOSSAOEiB. Tindley. A natural 
order of acrogenous plants, from two Greek 
words, Ophis, a snake, and Glossa, a tongue. 
Ophioglosaum retioulatum, Xirm., Bengal, Mauritius, 
Jamaica. 

O. filoforum, Bengal, Peninsula of India. 

O. pendulum, Linn.^ Mauritius, Khassya, Molucoas. 
Helminthostaohys flacinita, Bengal, Peninsula of India, 
Moluccas. 

They are of little or no use. 

OPHIOPOGON JAPONICUS. Smith. Meh- 
men-tuDg, Cum. A liliaceous plant growing in 
Hankow, Yu-hau-hien, and Hang-chu-fu, in the 
Ohe-kiang province. Its tubers, as seen in the 
market, are shrivelled, pale yellow, soft, and 
fiexible, from 1 to inch long. — Smith. 

OPHIORHIZA MUNGOS. Linn. 

Kajo mar, . . . Jav. I Mendi, . . . SiNOU. 
Naga suganda, . Sanbk. | Nakuli, Sarpukshi, Txl. 

A native of Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra; all 
parts are intensely bitter ; it has high reputation 
as a remedy for snake-bit^. Roxburgh altogether 
discredited its supposed virtues. The ichneumon 
plant is supposed to furnish the mungoosc with 
an antidote when bitten in a conflict with a snake! 
The Singhalese use it in cases of snake-bites ; the 
leaves and bark are made into decoction, and 
given in doses of half an ounce. Dr. Wight in 
leones gives Ophiorhiza criantha, grandiflom, 
Harrisonii, Roxburghianu, and Roxburgh adds 0. 
villosa. The Arabs appear to be ignorant of tho 
virtues of the Ophiorhiza, but they value highly 
the Aristolochia Bemx>ervirena, which they con- 
sider not only as a remedy, but as a preservativo 
too, against the bite of serpents. — Roxh. i. p. 701 ; 
O^Sh. p. 400 ; Niebiihr^s Tr. ii. 348 ; Ainslie. 

OPHIOXYLON, from a serpent, and 
St^Aoi', wood, because it has a twisted root and 
steins ; a genus of xflaiits belonging to the natural 
order Apocynaceae. Wight gives 0. Belgauracnsc, 
Ceylanicum, macrocurpum. O. majus, is a 

shrub of Burma. 

OPHIOXYLON DENSIFLORUM. Thw. 

O. Ceylanicum, W. Jc. I Tabenuumontuna donsi- 
O. Ncilgherrense, W. Ic. | flora, Wall, 

A native of the central province of Ceylon, uj) 
to an elevation of 6000 feet. — Thw. 

OPHIOXYLON SERPENTINUM. Linn. 
Chandra, . . . Bkng. Chandruka, . . SaNbk. 
Chota eband, . . HlNO. Aika-waii'eva, . . 8 ingh. 

Jovaiiannieli>odi, Mal£AL. Cliivaii mclapodi, Tam. 
Chivau amclpedi, „ I'atala gandlii, . Tkl. 
Boovana-umel-podi, „ Paitda garuda, . „ 

A climbing or twining plant of Ceylon and of 
Britisli India. The E. Archipelago Opbioxylon 
serpentinum, 0. mungus, Aristolochia Indies, and 
Mimosa octandra are popularly said to be the 
plants to wliich the munpoose resorts in its 
attacks with snakes. In nch soil it becomes a 
climbing plant, but in poor soil it is a suiall, erect 
shrub. The root is used as a bitter Ionic and 
febrifuge, as an antidote to snake-poison, and to 
promote delivery in tedious cases. On tJie Mala- 
bar coast, the root in enses qf snake -bites and 
scorpion stings is prescribed in decoction, to the 
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extent of a pint in the twenty-four hours, and the 
powder is applied externally to the injur^ part. 

OPHIR Gold is often mentioned m the 
Hebrew Scriptures as an article of commerce. In 
1 Kings ix. 26, about 1000 b.o., Solomon king 
of ^ Israel ^made a navy of ships in Ezion>geber, 
which is beside Sloth, on the wore of the Red 
Sea, in the land of Edom.* And these ships 
brought gold, silver^ and precious stones from 
Ophir and Tharshish in such quantities, that king 
Solomon * exceeded all the kinra of the earth for 
riches.' Silver was so plentiful at his court that 
it was * accounted nothing of.' The king's drinking 
cups were made of pure gold, and his shields were 
covered with beaten gold. It has never, how- 
ever, been settled where Ophir and Tharshish were 
situated ; but we are distinctly told that the navy 
of Tharshish brought ‘ gold and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks,’ and Ophir lias been supposed 
to have been some district or port in tlio Red Sea, 
on the east coast of Africa, the Malabar coast, 
and the coast of Malacca. Some Portuguese his- 
torians have supposed that it was Sofala, or some 
other place near the mouths of the Zambezi, on the 
east coast of Africa. The Tharshish fleet is said 
to have arrived at Ezion-geber only once every 
throe years, from which it may fairly bo inferred 
that the voyage was a considerable one, or that 
the ships had to go with the S.W. moiwoon and 
return with the N.E. winds, or that they made a 
tramckiug voyage from one place to another until 
the cargo was sold and another shipped. Ships or 
boats coasting from the lied Sea to the mouths of 
the Zambesi would not take tliree years for such 
a voyage. Solomon's navigators seem to have 
crossed the open seas and traded with India, Ezion- 
geber, on the shores of the Rod Sea (1 Kings ix. 
2G), is a little port at the head of the Elamitic or 
Eastern Gulf of the lied Sea. This town more natur- 
ally belonged to the Midiauitea of Sinai, or rather 
to their friends the Egyptians. It was afterwards 
called iJereniea by the Ptolemies ; and its place is 
still pointed out by the Egyptian name of the 
valley in which it stood as Wady Tabe, the valley 
of the city, and is no doubt the town known 
seven centuri(‘8 later under the name of the 
Golden Berehice, and not many miles from tlni 
modern Souakiu. Solomon’s ships brought honu' 
gold from Ophir, and precious stones and ebony. 
There are at present in Further India two places 
called Mount Ophir, — one of tliem in Sumatra in 
Palimbangaii district, 9770 feet above the sea, 
to which the name was given by the Portuguese ; 
and they gave the same iiomo to Guriong Ladang, 
a mountain 40 miles N. of tlie town of Malacca, 
4000 feet high. In the vicinity of both of them 
gold has been obtained. Josephus expressly says 
that the Aurca Chersonesus was the Ophir of 
Solomon’s time. Malacca, ns is thought, is the 
eastern extremity of what was known os Ophir to 
the ancient Hebrews, or Sophir to the authors of 
the Septuagint version, whitlier the fleets of 
Hiram and Solomon voyaged on their trading 
expeditions. ‘Once in three yeiirs came the 
navy of Tharsliisb, brin^g gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks.’ 

Professor Max Muller believes Ophir to be 
India, and he supports his opinion by a referenee 
to tlie ancient names for the articles imported by 
Sol onion, which are Sanskrit. The nature and 
direction of the winds blowing in those quarters 


would allow of a voyage from the head of the 
Red Sea to India, stopping at several places on 
the way, being accomplished by the rude vessels 
and cautious sailing of those days in a period of 
from eighteen mon^a to two years. (See 1 Kings 
ix. 28, X. 11, 22 ; 2 Chronicles ix. 10, 21.) In 
fioebart's Geog. Sacr. (Phaleg) lib. it c. 27, he 
affirms that eveiy circumstance re(][uired to con- 
stitute the Ophir of Hebrew Scripture may be 
found in the classical Taprobane, Uie modem 
Ceylon : * Quia Taprobanse insulse (c^uam Zeilan 
esse alibi probabo), omnia ad amussim quadrant 
qum de Ophira legere est in libris Regom et 
Paralipomenon. Ibi enim aurum et ebor, gem- 
m^ue et margaritas magna oopia nasci nemo est 
qui nesciat. Scaterc etiam pavonibus, scribit 
steuckius in Arrianum. Et in Chersoneso proxima 
magni pretii cercopithecos memorat Ludovicus 
Vartamanus.’ In the second part of his sabred 
geography or ' Chanaan ’ (lib. i. o. 46), he collects 
diagrammatically the proofs offered in support 
of his opinion by classical writers, and moaem 
geographers, travellers, and others. Sir Emerson 
Tennant has suggested that the Port of Galle may 
be the Tharshish of the Bible, ' which lay in the 
track between the Arabian Gulf and Ophir,' and 
that Ophir itself is M.alacca, or the Aurea Cher- 
BonesuB. Sir Emerson has stated that the names 
of the articles brought by the fleet are * identical 
with the Tamil munes by whicli some of them are 
called in Ceylon to the present day : ’ Senhabin, 
or teeth of elephants, Kopliim, or apes, and Tukum, 
or pca-fowls. But these are the pure Sanskrit 
words Ibha, Kapi, and Suka, with the mere 
addition of the Hebrew plural termination. Sans- 
krit names in the soutii of India have not dis- 
placed the original Tamil appellations, which 
still remain the terms in common use, namely, 
Yana for elephant, Kurangu for monkey, Myle for 
peacock, and Kilip-pullai for parrot, Sofir is 
the Coptic name of India at the present day; 
but the name roust have applied originally to 
that part or parts of the Indian coast frequented 
by the merchants of the west. In the Septuagint 
translation of the Bible the Hebrew Ophir is 
always rendered by Suphir. The earliest mention 
of the name is in the book of Job, where the 
‘gold of Ophir’ is referred to as of the finest 
quality. At a later date, the ships of Hiram king 
of Tyre ‘ went with the servants of Solomon 
to Ophir, and took thence 450 talents of gold, 
and brought them to king Solomon.' The gold 
of Ophir is referred to by Isaiah, who says, 
will make a man more precious than gold, even a 
man than the golden wedge of Ophir.’ The word 
here translated ‘ wedge ’ means a tongue or ingot; 
and General Cunningham suggests that the w^ge 
of gold of 60 shekels weight tliat was concealed 
by A chan was one of the ingots of Ophir. At 
the present day the AravalJi range is the only port 
of India in which silver is found in any quantity, 
while the beds of many rivers still produce gold. 
— Sharpe's Egypt ; Bikmorc; Ousciey's Tr,; Vun^ 
uingham's India ; Tennant's Ceylon. 

OPIAN, called Hupian by Baber, is supposed 
by Gonenib Cunningham to be Alexandria apud 
Caucasum. Acconling to I’liny, the city of Alex- 
andria, in Opiauum, was situated at 50 Roman 
miles, or 45*90 English miles, from Ortospona, 
and at 2«S7 Roman miles, or 217*8 Englisb miles, 
from Peucolaitis or Pukkalaoti, which was a few 
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miles to the north of Pefllmwur. Ortospaua has 
been identified 1^ General Cunningham with tbe 
anoient city of Kabul and its citadel the Bala 
Hissar. Pliny further describes Alexandria as 
being situated sub ipso CaucaBO^ at the very foot 
of Caucasus, which agrees exactly with the posi- 
tion of Opian, at the northern end of the plain of 
Koh-i-daman or hill-foot. The place was Chosen 
by Alexander on account of its favourable site at 
the triodon, or parting of the ‘three roads* leading 
to fiactria. Tiioso roads, wliich still remain un- 
changed, all separate at Opian, near Begram, — 
the N.E. road, by the Panjsher valley, and over 
the Khawak pfiss to Anderab; the west road, 
by the Kushan valley, and over the Hindu Kush 
pass to Ghori ; the S.W. road, up the Ghorband 
valley, and over the Hajiyak pass to Bamian. 

The first of these roads was followed by Alex- 
ander on his march into Bactriana from the 
territory of the Paropamisadae. It was also taken 
by Timur on his invasion of India ; and it was 
crossed by Lieutenant Wood on his return from 
the sources of the Oxus. The second road must 
have been followed by Alexander on his return 
from Bactriana, as Strabo specially mentions that 
he took ‘ over the same mountains another and 
shorter road* than that by which he had advanced. 

It is certain that his return could not have been 
by the Bamian route, as that is the longest route 
of aU ; besides which, it turns tlie Hindu Kush, 
and does not cross it, as Alexander is stated to 
have done. This route wtia attempted by Dr. 

Ijord and Lieutenant Wood late in the year, but 
they were driven back by the snow. The third ' incisions in the capsules, and collecting the exud- 
road is the easiest and most frequented. It 'ing juice. The plant is a native of Western Asia, 
was taken by Chengiz Khan after his capture | and probably also of the south of Europe. Opium 
of Bamian ; it was followed by Moorcroft iw a medicine has been used from the earliest 
and Burnes on their journeys to Balkh and ages; but \yhen it wjia first resorted to as a 
Bokhara; it was traversed by Lord and Wood | luxury, it is impossible to state. {Such inust have 
after their failure at the Kushan pjiss; and it was happened from very early times, juj it haj»peii8 
surveyed by Sturt in a.d. 1840, after it had been daily in the jiresent; but it certainly extended 
successfully crossed by a troop of horse artillery, with the spread of Aluliaininadanisin, M'heii, by the 
As, however, it is noted that there was a mountain , tenets of the reformer, wine and fermented liquors 
named Aruna at a distance of five miles to the I being discountenanced, opium came in tlmir stead 


believes, nothing more than the city par excellence, 
as it is also appUed to three other anoient sites in 
the immediate vicinity of great capitals, namely, 
Kabul, Jalalabad, and Peshawur. Masson derives 
ito appellation from the Turki, be or bi, chief, and 
the Hindi, gram or city, that iB,4ihe capital. But 
a more simple derivation would be from the 
Sanskrit vi, implying certainty, ascertainment, 
ns in vijaya, victory, which is only an emphatic 
fonnof jaya, and with the prefix in Vigrama would 
therefore mean emphatically the city, that is, the 
capital ; and Bigram would be the Hindi form of 
the name, iust os Bijaya is the spoken form of 
Vijaya. The plain of Begram is bounded by the 
Panjsher and the Koh-i-daman rivers on the north 
and south, by the Maliighir canal on the west, 
and on the east by the lands of Julgha, in the 
fork of the two rivers. Its length, from Bay an 
on the Mabighir canal, to Julgha, is about 8 miles; 
and its breadth, from Kllah Baland to Yuz Bashi, 
is 4 miles. — Cxinnimjliam'^s /wd/m, pp. 21, 237. 
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Afim, Afyuii, . . Ahak. 

Hapium, .... liALi. 

Bein, .... Buum. 

O’-fu-yung; 0’pi-en,CHiN. | 

Yang-ycn ; Ya-pben, ,, 

Ku-yung, .... ,, 

Valmuesivft, . . . D.\N. 

Mohnsaft Geh. 

Opion ; Apliionion, Gu. 

Oppio, It. 

Opium is the concrete inspissated juice of the 
poppy, Papaver Bomniferum, obtained by making 


Carupna, . . Maleal. 
Shir-i-KUBh-kubli, . Perm. 
Opio, . . . Pout., Sr. 
Makovi sok, . . . Bus. 
Oliasa ; Apuynuui, Sanbk. 
Al>im, .... Singh. 
Vftllmo-Baft, . . . Sw. 

Ajuni, Tam. 

Abhini, .... 


south, it is almost certain that this city must have 
been on the famous site of Begram, from which 
the north end of the Siah-Koh or Black Mountain, 
called Cltahal Dukhtar or the Forty Daughters, 
lies almost due south at a distance of 5 or (i miles. 
Begram also answers the description which Pliny 
gives of Cartana, os Tetragonis, or the Square ; 
for Masson, in his account of the ruins, especially 
notices some mounds of great magnitude, and ac- 
curately describes a square of considerable dimen- 
sions. General Cunningham says tliat if he is rigid 
in identifying Begram with the Kiulu-sa-pang of 
the Chinese Pilgrim, the true name of the place must 
have been Karsana, as written by Ptolemy, and not 
Cartana, us noted by Pliny. The same form of 
tiie name is also found on a rare coin of Eukra- 
tides, witli the legend Karisiye nagarn, or city of 
Karisi, which n© has identified with the Kalasi of 
the Buddhist chronicles as the birthplace of raja 
^f ilindu. In another passage of the same chronicle, 
Milindu is said to have been born at Alasiuidra or 
Alexandria, the capital of the Yona or Greek 
country. Kalasi must therefore have been either 
Alexandria itself or some place close to it. The 
latter conclusion ugre^es exactly with the position 
of Begram, which is only a few miles to the east 
of Opian- 


along with the bhang or luisheesli (made from 
hemp), coffee, and tobacco. From the Arabs the 
inhabitants of the Kiistern Archipelago pro- 
bably acquired their predilection for opium, and 
although their particular manner of iiululgi»»g in 
it has evidently been derived from the Chiuese, 
China, where at present it is the most exteiiFivcly 
used, cannot be said to have indulged long in the 
practice. The Pharmacographia, without quuting 
its authority, states that opium smoking only 
began in China in the latter half of the 17tli cen- 
tury. In 1780, the E. I. Company stationed two 
receiving ships in Lark’s Bay, south of Macao. 

Hipijocrates is sui)poBed to have employed it; 
Diagoras condemned its use in affections ot the 
eyes and in earache. It was noticed by Scribonius 
IjarguB about a.d. 40 ; by Dioscorides about a.d. 
77 ; also by Pliny and Cclsus (a.d. 23 ; a.d. 38); but 
it does not appear to have been much employed 
until the time of the Arabs, except in the form 
of the confections called Mithridatica, Theriaka, 
and Philonium. The Arabic name Afyun, the 
Hindi Afim, and the name O’-fu-yimg, by which it 
is known in China, seem all to have* proceeded 
from the original Greek name, which is itself 


derived fromO]>08, juice. The Sanskrit Apaynuni 
The appellation of Begram means, he 1 may have a similar origin, or it may be the source 

‘^8 
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of the Grecian name. In more recent iitnea, I 
the opium of India waa inciilioiu'd by HarboBa, 
who visited the Malabar coast about 1511. Pyres, ! 
in a letter from Cochin to king Manuel of 
Portugal, 1516, describes the opium of Kgypt, of 
Cambay, and of Cons, the last, place being sup- 
posed to be Cutch. Garcia d’Orta, writing in the 
middle of the 16th century, tells of thi‘. Malwa 
opium in Cambay, also of tlie opium of Aden, of 
that from Cairo and Upp(‘r Kgypt ; and tJie Opium 
Thebaicum is also descrilaMl by Prosper Alpinus, 
who visited Egypt, 1580-Hlh Kaem]»fer, when in 
Persia in 1687, descril)ed the kinds (»f opimu 
made there, and also the el(‘etunTi('S or Thcriaka, 
which they jna<le of opium, flavour'd with amhor- 
gris, cardamom, cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, and 
saffron. The English East India (’oinjamy. on 
becoming rulers in liritisli India, found it <uu‘ of 
the maskarat or Intoxicating ('xcise articles <if the 
country. In 1778, the contr.u t for tin* supply of 
opium was given to MirMunk<'cr, t(> deliver Ih har 
opium at Us. 320, and that of Omlhat Ua. .350 per 
maund, say about Rs. 4 the lb. 

The poppy is now grown for opium in Asia 
Minor, Northern Africa, Persia, China, ami India, 
and the last two coiintries yield the principal 
supply. Eighteen kinds arc, however, known to 
commerce. In India it is grown in Oudh, the Pan- 
jab, in Jammu and Kulu, in the Himalaya, Raj- 
putana, Cutch, Gujerat, Kattyawar, Central India, 
Central Provinces, Berav, and Mysore; but the 
opium made -for export from India is chiefly in 
Malwa, Rehar, Patna, and Benares. The cultiva- 
tion of the poppy for the Bengal opium is con- 
fined to the large central Gangetic tract, about 
600 miles in length and 200 in breadth, which is 
bounded on the north by Gorakhpur, on the south 
by Hazaribagh, on the east by Dinapur, and on 
the west by Agra. This tract is divided into the 
two agencies of Beliar and Benares, the former 
being presided over by an agent stationed at Banki- 
pur, and the latter by an agent at Ghazipur ; both 
agencies are under the control of the Board of 
Customs, Salt, and Opium, in Calcutta. There is 
no extensive poppy cultivation in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and the opium received at 
Bombay is brought under passes from the Native 
States in Malwa and Gujerat, In the Pan jab, 
opium is not made a government monopoly as it 
is in Bengal ; the people are free to cultivate if 
they choose, only it ranks as a ‘ zabti ’ or specially 
assessed crop, and has certain higher charges made 
upon it ; the sale of opium, poppy heads (quite a 
separate thing), bhang, ganja, and charras, which 
are collectively tenned ‘ maskarat,’ is restricted, 
and these articles ore subject to excise duty. 
Opium used in the Panjab comes principally from 
Kulu, in Himalaya, but is grown also in the 
plains, especially in the district of Shahapur. In 
1870-71, opium to the value of Rs. 44,400 was 
manufactured in the Nundidrug division of Mysore. 
In the eleven months from April 1871 to February 
1872, 8688 lbs. were manufactured in the Ban- 
galore and Kolar districts ; and in 1875-76 the 
quantity exported to British territory was valued 
at Rs. 2212, In West Berar, the poppy is largely 
grown in the Buldanah district; between Maiker, 
Janiphal, and Basaim, the people are busily occu- 
pied, and exhibit an expertness betokening full 
exj^rience. In 1870-71, 544 acres of land in the 
Biudanah district were under cultivation for opium. 


Opium is largely manufactured in the fertile 
table-land of Malwa in (Central India, which is 
mostly under the rule of native' chiefs, of whom 
Sindia and Holkar take the first rank. Rs. 700 
ner cln^st is levied on that whicli passes through 
British territory for shipment to China. 

In China, the poppy is largely cultivated in 
Sze-chuen and Yunnan. In Yunnan the poppy 
fields constitute a third of the whole eviltiva- 
tion, and are yearly augmenting. Mr. Medhurst, 
Her Majesty's consul at Shanghai, informed the 
Government of India that the cultivation of opium 
had increased enormously, but that the consump- 
tion ha<l increased pari /la.wti, and the market for 
tlie Indian drug had been but slightly affected. 
Th(‘ province of Sze - chnen seemed to bo the 
greatest producer. Tine ordinary price of the 
dmir, as proparc'd in that province, was about 
IU-. M20 for 133,^ lbs. avoirdupois. At Hankow 
it had risen to Its. 930. Indian opium was an 
expiuisive luxury, indulged in by a few rich men 
and high officials. Mf. Man, writing in 1877, 
mentioned that the poppy is grown all over Sheng- 
kiang, wliich is another name for the province 
of Liao'tu ug, of which New-chang is a part. In 
Kirin Rrovince, out of every ten acres of availabl (3 
soil, eight acres ar(‘ devoted to the poppy. In 
Tse-tsc-har the poppy has been so largely intro- 
duced as to cause quite a revolution. In 1873, 
the Rev. J. Edkins reported in the North Chinn 
Herald that for 300 miles, between the Yellow 
River and the city of Tai-na-fce, poppy crops 
were seldom out of sight. This increase of poppy 
crops had occurred in the past few years, liaving 
spread from Yew-cheu ; and Chinese officers were 
making raids on poppy grounds, but they were 
snasinodic and inefficient. In many other parts 
the poppy was also cultivated, and Mr. Edkins was 
of opinion that, wherever the soil is dry and light, 
the cultivation would extend, ns it had proved 
to be much more profitable than other crops. 
By the year 1880, all over the west of China, in 
the provinces of Yunnan, Sze-chuen, Kwi-choo, 
and 8outh- Western Hou-pe, opium cultivation was 
everywhere tolerated, and in most places en- 
couraged by the provincial officials. In Manchuria 
every farmer and every cottager bad their little 
lot of poppy. To the north of the Yang-tze- 
iang, the poppy in many districts was said to be 
Buperseding tne growtli of cereals. In 1875, Man- 
churia yielded 400,000 pikuls. In 1875, the lands 
of Yunnan were described as a sea of poppii^g, 
Messrs. Sol tan and Stevenson, who travelled from 
Burma through Yunnan to Hankow, found three- 
fourths of all the land under tillage devoted to its 
growth. All the good land in Yunnan was taken 
up with its cultivation. The crop of Western 
China in 1881 was estimated at 97,000 pikuls, as 
under: — Western Hou-pc district, 2000 pikuls; 
Eastern Sze - chuen, 45,000; Yunnan, 40,000; 
Kwi-choo, 10,000, Price of North China opium, 
per Chinese ounce, 2*8 to 3*2 taels ; Malwa opium, 
at New-chang, 5*8; Patna, 6*4; Chinese, 2*8. 
Persia has been trading with China since 1854. 
In Persia, in 1871, the crop of opium was esti- 
mated at 2600 chests, but in 1879-80 the quantity 
was 7100 chests, and the estimate for 1880-81 
was 10,000 ohests. The Persian ^ium importi'd 
into China was 684 chests in 1877, and 8446 in 
1879. Surgeon-Major Sheppard examined sonm 
samples of it, and pronounc^ it excellent. But 
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ti.at favkcii ia cliiefly from Smynia, and iaomployi'd 
in adulterating Malwa opium and the better 
classes of China opium. In the ten years up to 
1881, the crop in Asia Minor had averaged (>000 
chests, of which about two-thirds finds its way to 
the Smyrna market, the remainder to Constan- 
tinople. This opium contains a high proportion 
of morphia, and is largely used for medical pur- 
poses in JEuropc. 

Indian Manufacture . — The operations of culti- 
vating the poppy and then manufacturing its juice 
into good opium, require patience and delicate 
treatment It has been truly said that the success 
of an opium crop depends entirely on the care which 
Is bestowed upon it In 1878-79, the total out- 
turn in British India wa.s 91,200 chests, of which 
the export valuo amounted to £12,9911,985, and 
the net profit to the British Indian Government 
was £7,700,671. Bather more than half this total 
was derived from the Bengal monopoly ; the other 
moiety was from the transit cess levied on the 
Malwa product About £1,000,000 worth of this 
opium was exported to Burma and the Malay 
settlcraents. The Chinese piu-chased the remainder 
for nearly £11,000,000. 

RajpiUana . — In none of Uio ancient heroic poems 
of Hindustan is opium over alluded to ; the guest 
is often mentioned in them as welcomed by the 
munwnr piala, or * cup of greeting,’ but nowhere 
by the uml-pani, or ‘ infused opiate,’ which in 
Rajputana has usurped the place of the phul-ra- 
nrrac, or ‘ easonco of flowers.’ Rajputs used the 
opiate in its cnidost form, by simply bruising the 
capsules, which they steeped a certain time in 
water, afterwards drinking the infusion, to which 
they gave the name of ‘ lejarro,’ and not iinfre- 
t^ucntly ‘ post,’ * the poppy caj^ule ; ’ and this prac- 
tice still prevails in the remote jiarts of Rajputana, 
and in parts of the Panjab. 

Malwa . — The culture of the poppy for opium 
seems to have beeu at first confined to the I)oab 
tract between the Chambal and Sepra, from their 
sources to their junction *, whence it spread 
throughout Malwa, and into various parts of 
Kaiputaua, especially Mewar and Harauti. Kunbi 
ana Jat, and Banya aud Brahman, trv the cul- 
ture, but the Kunbi extracts one - fifth more 
from the plant than any of his competitors. In 
Rajputana tho cultivation of opium iucreased in 
the inverse ratio of general prosperity; as war, 
pestilence, and famine augmented their virulence 
and depopulated the country, so did the culture 
of the poppy appear to thrive. The predatory 
system wiuch succeeded Moghul despotism gradu- 
ally restricted the harvests of barley, wheat, and 
gram to a bare sustenance for the families of the 
cultivator, Who then found a substitute in the 
poppy. From the small extent of its culture, he 
was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection 
from pillage ; this he could not do for his com, 
which a tio^ of horse might save him the trouble 
of cutting. The maximum of oppression in Mewar 
was the maximum of the culture of the poppy 
in Malwa. Emigration commenced in 8. 1840 
(a.D. 1784) ; it was at its height in S. 1856 (a.d, 
1800), and went on gradually depopulating 
country until 8. 1874 (a.d. 1818). Its consump- 
tion, of course, kept pace with its production, it 
having found a vent in foreign markets. The 
districts to which the emigrants fled were those 
of Mundisore, Kariirode, Oneil, and others situated 


on the feeders of the Chambal, in its course through 
Lower Malwa. There they enjoyed comparative 
protection and kind treatment, under Appa Sahib 
and his father, who were long the farmers -general 
of these fertile lands. Ap(>a advanced funds, 
and appointed them lands, all fertile though 
neglected, in which they excavated wells for 
themfu'lves. They abandoned altogether wheat 
and barley, growing only inakki or ‘ Indian com ’ 
for food, which requires no irrigation, and to 
which the poppy succeeds in rotation ; to these 
and the sugar - cane, all their industry was 
diroct<;<l. From the year S. 1840 (a.i\ 1784) to 8. 
1857 (a.d. 1801), the market price of the crude 
opium from the cultivator ran from sixteen 
to twenty - one salimshahi rupees per durri, a 
measure of five pucka seers, each seer being the 
weight of ninety salimshahi ruj^ecs. This was 
the price of the drug by the grower in the firat 
stage, and a better criterion than that of the 
manufacturer in its prepared state. In the year 
S. 1857, it rose to twenty-five mpees ; in S. 1860 
to twenty-seven, gradually increasing till S. 1865 
(a.d. 1809), when it attained its maximum of 
forty-two, or an advance of one hundred and 
seventy per cent above the price of the year 
a.d. 1784; after which it gradually fell until S. 
1870 (a.d. 1814), when it was so low as twenty- 
nine. In S. 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, 
and in S. 1874-75, when its transit to tho ports 
of Sind and Gujerat was unmolested (whence it 
WAS exported to China and the Archipelago), it 
had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, where 
in S. 1876 (or a.d. 1820) it stood. In Kanthul 
(which includes Partabgurh Deola), or the tracts 
upon the Myhio river, opium was, about a.d. 
1820, cultivated to a great extent, and adulterated 
in an extraordinary manner. 

Writing about 1842, Dr. Impey reported that 
for the successful cultivation of opium, a mild 
climate, plentiful irrigation, a rich soil, and dili- 
gent husbandry, are indispensable. In reference 
to tho first of these, Malwa is placed most favour- 
ably. Tho country is in general from 1300 to 
20()0 feet above the level of the sea ; tho mean 
temperature is moderate,- and range of the ther- 
mometer small. The poppy is always cultivated 
in ground near a tank or running stream, so as 
to be insured at all times of an abundant supply 
of water. The rich black loam, known by the 
name of cotton soil, is that preferred there for 
opium. Though fertile and rich enough to pro- 
duce thirty successive crops of wheat without 
fallowing, it is not Bofficiently rich for the growth 
of the poppy until largely supplied with manure. 
There is, m fact, no crop known to the agricul- 
turist, unless sugar-cane, that requires so much 
care and labour as the poppy. The ^und is first 
four times ploughed on four successive days, then 
carefully harrowed ; when manure, at the rate of 
from e^ht to ten cartloads an acre, is applied to 
it. This is scarcely^half what is allowed a turnip 
crop in Britain, ^e cron is after this watered 
once every eight or ten oays, the total number 
of waterings never exceeding nine in all. One 
bigha takes two days to soak thoroughly in the 
cold weather, and four as the hot season approaches. 
Water applied after the petals drop from the flower, 
cauhes the whole to wither and decay. When the 
plants are six inches high, they are weeded and 
thinned, leaving about a foot and a half betwixt 
80 
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each plant ; in three months they roach maturity, 
and are then about four feet in height if well 
cultivated. Th<? full-grown soed-pod nicasiircB 
three and a half inchoB vertically, and two and a 
half in horizontal diameter. 

Early in February and March the bleeding 
process commences. Throt' small lancet-shaped i 
pieces of iron are bound together with cott/>n, 
about one-twelfth of an inch of the Idade alone 
protruding ; and this is di‘awn sharply up from 
the base to the summit of the pod. The sets of 
the people are so arranged that each plant is 
bled all over once every three or four days, 
the bleedings being three or four times repeated 
on each plant. This operation always negins 
to he performed about three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the liottcat part of tlic day. The 
juice appears almost immediately on the wound 
Doing inflicted, in the shape of a thick, gummy 
milk, which is quickly covered with a brownish 
pellicle. The exudation is greatest over-night, 
when the incisions arc washed anrl kept open by 
the dew. Th(‘ opium thus derived is scraped off 
next morning with a blunt iron tool resembling 
a cleaver in miniature. If tlu^ scraper bo jmssecl 
heavily over the sccd-pod, so as to carry with it 
a considerable portion of the bcanl or pubescence, 
it contaminates the drug and inorejisos its apparent 
quantity. The work of scraping begins at dawn, 
and must bo continued till ten o’clock ; during 
tlTis time a workman will collect seven or eight 
ounces of what is called ‘chick.’ The drug is 
next thrown into an earthen vessel, and covered 
over or drowned in lin8ec<l oil, at the rate of two 
parts of oil to one of chick, so as to prevent 
evaporation. This is the second process of adul- 
teration, — tlic ryot desiring to sell the drug as 
much drenched with oil as possible, the retailers 
at the aamc time refusing to purchase that which 
is thinner than half-dried glue. One acre of wcll- 
cultivatcd ground will yield from 70 to 100 pounds 
of chick. The price of chick varies from three 
to six rupees a pound, so that an acre will yield 
from 200 to 600 rupees’ wortk of opium at one 
crop. Three pounds of chick will produce about 
two pounds of opium, frojn the third to a fifth 
of the weiglit being lost in evaporation. It now 
passes into the hands of the Banya, who prepares 
it and brings it to market. From twenty-five to 
fifty pounds is tied up in parcels in double bags 
of sheeting cloth, which arc suspended from the 
ceilings so as to avoid air ana light, while the 
spare linseed oil is allowed to drop through. This 
operation is completed in a week or ten days, but 
the bags are allowed to remain for a month or six 
weeks, during which period the last of the oil that 
can be separated comes away ; the rest probably 
absorbs oxygen and becomes thicker, as in paint. 
This process occupies from April to June or July, 
when the rain begins. The bags are next taken 
down, and their contents carefully emptied into 
large vats from ten to fifteen feet in diameter, 
ana six or eight inches thick. Here it is mixed 
together and worked up with the hands five or 
six hours, until it has acquired a uniform colour 
and consistence throughout, become tou^h and 
capable of being formed into masses. This pro- 
cess is peculiar to Malwa. It is now made up into 
balls 0 f from eight to ten ounces each, these being 
thrown, as formed, into a basket full of the chaff 
of tlie aeed-pods. It is next spread out on ground 


previously covered with lenves and stalks of the 
poppy ; hero it remains for a week or so, when it 
IS turned over and left further to consolidate, until 
hard enough to bear packing. It is ready for 
weighing in 0(dober or November, and is then 
sent to market. It is m*xt packed in chests of 
150 cakes, the total cost f)f the drug at the place 
of production being about fourteen rupees per 
chest, including all expenses. Manipulations so 
numerous, complex, and tedious as those de- 
scribed, give the most ample opportunities for the 
adult(Tation to which tlio nature of the drug 
tempte the fraudulent dealer. 

Jiritiah India Process . — In the British provinces 
the cultun' of the [►oi>[>y is carried on solely for 
its opium product, and is more of a horticultural 
than an agricultural undertaking ; and the goindor 
gauhaiii lands iu‘ar villages ar(*, as a rule, always 
chosen. It is grown for opium in Bengal, the N.W. 
Provinces, and Oudh, and has always been a 
Government monopoly. It can be traced back to 
the 16th century, tinder the British Government, 
it was originally in the hands of contractors, who 
monopolized the manufacture, but in 1797 the 
management of it was entrusted to a covenanted 
civil servant. In that year the total area of culti- 
vation amounted to 9460 bighas ; but it has 
steadily increased, and in 1878-9 it reached 928,241 
bighas. P>om August to the end of October, 
the Government enters into agreements with the 
cultivators, through the agency of one of their 
number, whom they themselves select, and he 
receives a licence and is responsible for bal- 
ances and any shortcomings, and the cultivators 
receive advances ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 
per bigha. On tlio completion of the agreements, 
the fields are roughly measured, and sowings 
commence about the middle of November, and are 
continued till the first or second week of Decem- 
ber ; and on completion, the fields are accurately 
measured, and the name and caste of everv culti- 
vator, and the area of his field, are entered in the 
licence. During the cold- weather inspection tours, 
opium officers and their establishments examine 
the crop and estimate the out-turn. 

The poppy seed germinates in from 10 to 15 
days, and when about 2 inches high the fields are 
carefully weeded, watered, and thinned, those to 
be retained kept 3 or 4 inches apart from each 
other. After two weeks, these field operations 
arc repeated, all sickly plants and all foreign herbs 
are carefully removed, and vigorous plants only 
left standing, at distances of 7 or 8 inches from 
each other. Watering and weeding are carried on 
until the plants commence to flower, which they 
do about the beginning of February, the time 
varying according to the time of sowing ; and a 
good cultivator will sow portions of his field at 
intervals of a week, so that the whole of tho 
plants may not become ready to have tho drug 
extracted at the same time. 

A short while after the plants have commenced 
flowering, the petals are carefully watched and 
collected, in the followingmanner The forefinger 
and tliumb encircle the stem lust beneath the 
pod, and with tho other drawn inwards, a 

kind of tube is formed. Tius tube is then nused 
straight over the pod, and if the petals are 
matured, they come off ; they are never j^ucked off, 
as that would injure the pod. The petals thus 
obtained are formed into platters (patti) for 
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wrapping round tiic opium cakes or balls. On fncturcd at. coiiHifiloiicy, and tl )0 latter at 
tbo removal of Uie petals, tlio pods ripen rapidly, oonsisUmcy. Tlie two jilkaloidH, inorphino 
and when they become hard in February and and narcotine, jiro also prepared by Government, 
March they arc lanced with a three-pointed lancet ; and aupplicd to their dep6ts of medical stores. The 
a milky juice immediately exudes, and oozing out whole of the poppy ]>lant and its products are of 
slowly, the fluid portion evaporates; the outer value to the grower ; and in making up the opium 
portion of the tear hardens and assumes a rose- into kills, in which form it ip nearly all permanently 
red appearance, the inner, semi-fluid part being of kept, nothing remains in contact with it but the 
a pinkish hue. The incisions arc made in the products of tlie poppy plant 
capsule wall in Uie afternoon, and if the night be A prickly plant called ‘ Bhar-l)har,’ as also a 
still and dew fall, the yield of opium is full. The parasitic plant called ‘ tokra,’are most <le8tructive 
tears of opium are carefully scraped off in Hio to the poppy ; seveml sorts of insects do immense 
morning with a small spooh-shapea iron or shell injury to it, and the plant is liable to diseases, 
scraper, and the finger or thumb is run over the Of these, ‘murklia’ and ‘kliurka’ are the two 
incisions to close them. The tears thus collected most fatal, and a blight, called ‘ nghia,’ has latterly 
are placed in an earthen vessel, slightly tilted to proved very fatal to the plant, and hail, frost, rain, 
drain off the dew. A single healthy plant, under and strong winds also occasion loss. — Carnegy, 
favourable circumstances, yields about 76 grains The plants are occasionally destroyed byiiiHects 
of opium in fronj 5 to 8 scarifications. The which attack the roots and leaves, and a second 
number of scarifications needed for all the juice even or third sowing becomes necessary, but their 
to exude ranges from 1 to 8 and even 10. The produce is generally much smaller. In 1878 the 
above operations are carried on eveiy second or poppies of Behar were attacked by innumerable 
third day, according to the time of collection, norclcs of Heliothis armigera. 
whether late or early in the season, or condition Patna Procc.w.—Dr. R. LycU, \vriting regarding 
of the plant, whether sickly or healthy, until all the Fatnaopiiun, says that the white variety alone 
the opium has been extracted from the pods, is grown. He mentions his belief that the rich- 
When the whole of the drug has been collected ness and quantity of the poppy juice arc greatly 
and treated separately as above described, it is influenced by the nature of the soil on which it 
carefully manipulated and put into a new earthen is grown, by the modes of cultivation ns regards 
pot (kora), niid set aside in some well -ventilated the irrigation, and quantity of manure, kind of 
and safe place. Should the opium be of low seed, etc. The lands in the immediate vicinity c/t a 
spissitude, it is exposed in some shady place, viDage are preferred, as facilitating attention to the 
very carefully turned over, so as not to spoil the crop and irrigation. With strong soil, it is grown as 
gram (dana), and is so treated till it reaches the a.second crop, generally after Indian corn; but in 
required consistency (jharti), and remains in the weaker soils, the land is allowed to be fallow when 
custody of the cultivator until weighed by the the poppies are off the ground, and is as well 
opium officers. manurea as the cultivators can afford. Towards 

The opium balls or cubes are wrapped up in the end of September and beginning of October, 
platters made from tlie petals of the poppy plant the land is carefully prepared by two or three 
When the petals have been collected in tlie manner ploughings, and the clods of earth are broken 
already mentioned, a circular-ridged earthen plate down by a hangah or clod crusher. About the 
about twelve inches in diameter is placed over a niiddle of October, the sowing is generally begun, 
slow fire, the required quantity of petals are placed and the seed is thrown broadcast, from three to 
flat over it, and these are pressed with a damp four seers being required for each bigha. To 
cloth till they have adhered together ; the flower facilitate irrigation, the field is divided into corn- 
leaf is then removed and left to dry ; these platters partments 6 feet by 4 feet ; the ground is well 
are, ns a rule, from 6 to 12 inches in diameter, and watered two or three times befcq^e the plant 
vary in thickness from that of a sheet of thin springs, water containing a large quantity of wilino 
paper to tliat of a sixpence, and are in appearance, matter being preferred ; and during its progress 
when well made, like a pancake. to maturity the plant is watered when required. 

After the opium has been extracted, the pods After the plants attain the height of 6 or 6 
are allowed to 4ry, and are, when in this state, inches they are thinned at intervals. At first a 
broken up and the seeds collected for next year’s distance of 3 or 4 inches is preserved between 
sowing, and the surplus for sale. the roots, increased to 6 inches as the plants 

The produce from one bigha of land sown with mature. When not sufficiently thinned, the plants 
poppy varies from 1 to 10 and even 16 seers of are stunted and the capsules are small ; great 
opium, according to the nature of the soil ’ and attention is at the same time bestowed on the 
the amount of care bestowed on the land by the weeding and loosening the soil. The young plants 
cultivator. The leaves of the plant are delivered removed at the first thinning are sold and eaten as 
into the opium factory at 12 annas the man salad; those of the second and third thinnings pos- 
(maund), to be used for packing the opium balls sess narcotio properties, and are seldom used. The 
in the chests, to prevent them uiifting about and matures about the middle or end of Januaty, 
becoming crushed. Opium is paid for at rates and as soon as the petals of the flower bemn to 
from Bs. 4 to 6 per seer (2 lbs.), according to its fall off they are carefully collected and used as a 
consistency. covering for the opium cakes. The three kinds of 

Opium of two qualities is made by Government, petals are sold by the cultivators at 6, 8, and 10 
— one is called provtaion, or that exported to rupees the maund. When fresh, thev contain a 
foreign countries ; the other is called abkari, and large quantity of gummy matter, which is dried 
is supplied to the different revenue collectors for up by spreading them over a hot girdle. About 
consumption in the country ; the oidy difference the thiM week in January, the capsules are 
between them being that the former is manu- | sufficiently ripe to undergo scarifleation by a 
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lour or five bladed lancet^ with which are' made 
oWique or longitudinal inciaionfl through the 
cpionrp and pericarp of the capsule. Tne scarifi- 
eation is made in the afternoon ; the exudation of 
milky juice takes place immediately, and it is 
collected early on the following morning. Each 
set of incisions yields, on an average, a grain or 
two of opium, and they are repeated four or five 
times, or as long as any juico continues to flow. 
The most favourable state of the weather is a still 
atmosphere and a moderate dew, which allow the 
Juice to thicken and collect in irregular tears, 
these grains being of a higher consistence and of a 
rose-red colour towards the surface, while towards 
the centre they are semi-fluid and of a reddish- 
white colour. Opium in this state is said to be 
‘ raw.’ Strong winds, or a cloudy sky preventing 
the formation of dew, greatly reduce the quantity 
of the produce, it being found that the scarifica- 
tions made in the capsules become closed up by the 
slight oozing of the juice, and a smaller quantity 
of opium is obtained. On the other hand, an ex- 
cessive dew opens the incisions, and the juice drops 
off the capsules on to the ground, and is lost, or 
it becomes mixed with a largo quantity of dew, 
which retards the evaporation of the general 
mass, and separates the soluble from the insoluble 
parts. 

In the manufacture of opium, it is an object of 
the first importance that when first collected it 
sb<»iild contain as little moisture as ^xisaible, so 
that it may bo raised to the highest degree of 
spissitude in the shortest time without exposing 
to the air. The action of the sun’s rays is most 
detrimental to the physical properties of opium, 
causing it to assume a black ductile appearance. 
The average consistence of the juico when first 
collected is from to consistence. The aver- 
age quantity produced in a bigha is from five 
to seven seers, according to the quality of the 
soil. 

The easterly winds of Patna are always damp, 
and their prevalence while the fresh collected 
opium remains under a consistence of pro- 
duces a partial solution of it, especially when it 
contains moisture, aud an exudation of drops of a 
black shining liquid, termed ‘ pussawa,’ occurs on 
the surface of the opium. This pussawa contains 
many of the active principles of the drug, particu- 
larly the resin of it. The proportion of pussawa 
is sometimes increased by the fraudulent admix- 
ture of water by the growers, done in the hope 
that their opium will be purenased by the gross 
weight, but it is paid for at half the price of 
standai^ opium, viz. Rs. 1.10 per seer. The 
growers keep their opium in shallow earthen 
vessels, placed at an angle of about 45° to facili- 
tate the draining off of the pussawa, and the direct 
rays of the sun, dust, and impurities are carefully 
guarded against. It is turned over in the dishes 
every week or two. Poppy seeds yield by expres- 
sion 56 per cent, of a Dland oil, of a pale-gold 
colour, noid within ten degrees of the freezing 
point. It sells in the bazar at from 8 to 10 rupees 
permaund; is used for cooking and burning. The 
oil-cake remaining from it is highly nutritious for 
cattle. 

Poppy leaves are used to pack the opium cakes 
mr bolls. Each chest of opium contains 40 balls, 
at 1 seer 7 chittak and 2 kutcha of opium per 
cake. Dr. Lyell says, * In Smyrna the seed viked 


is obtained from capsules that have not been 
punatured for opium. Also, by reducing the 
number of capsules on a plant, the remainder 
attain a greatly larger size, aud yield a greater 
quantity of opium of the first quality.’ 

In Asia Minor and Egypt the poppy growers do 
not pierce the capsules from below upwards, as is 
done in India, but make a cut round the capsule 
with a knife. In Egypt the knife is carried twico 
round. 

China . — Opium has been known in China at 
least ever since the Mongol dynasty. During the 
Ming dynasty it came into more general use as an 
astringent and sedative medicine, in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheumatism, but generally in combina- 
tion with other medicines. Li-shi-chin in his Pen 
Ta’au (about a.d. 1550) describes its collection in 
a very clear manner, and mentions the fact of its 
regular sale as a drug. All the early writers are 
silent as to its use, except in medicine ; its nature 
is very clearly explained in tlic work of Li-shi- 
chin. He calls this herb the internal support. 
That was about the middle of the IGth century. 
By the 18th century it must have become a luxury, 
and the mode of using it by smoking is purely 
Chinese. During the reign of the emperor Kien 
Lung, who reigned from 1733 to 1796, a tariff 
was regularly established, and the duty fired at 
three taels for 100 catties, and 2 taels 4 mace and 
6 candarines for fees. Mr. Hobson of Hankow 
has shown that opium was a recognised product 
of the prefecture of Yung-chan in the west of 
Yunnan in the year 173G. It is said to have been 
introduced into Sze-chuen from India and Tibet 
in the middle of the 18th century. Fully one-half 
the best arable land in Sze-chuen is believed to bo 
now given up in spring to the bearing of an annual 
crop of poppy ; probably seven - tenths of tho 
dwellers in towns in Sze-chuen arc habitual opium 
smokers, and more than one-half of the country 
people have adopted this seductive habit. Indian 
opium, Kung-kau or Kwang-t’u, is being competed 
with by the native drug, although the price of tho 
former, and its name for better flavour, are still kept 
up by the native preference forit. Sze-chuen opium, 
called Chueii-t’u, in good years, can be produced 
at half the price of the Indian drug. The best 
Sze-chuen drug comes from Kwi-choo and Pi-hien ; 
and of the extract used for smoking, called Yen- 
kau and Shiih-ycn, the Szc-chuen opium yielda 
more than tho Indian product. Yunnan opium 
aud that from Kwi-choo are called Nan-t’u, and 
by the Chinese are all derisively spoken of as 
dirt, or as Yoh-t’u, medicinal earth. Tho opium 
from Kan-su, Shen-si, and Shan-si is called Si-t’u, 
and yields n good extract. Since 1839, a largo 
quantity of opium, some of it of a very inferior 
kind, is produced in Ilo-nan province, and largtdy 
consumed on tho spot Hing-ching-hien, and 
places in Hwang-chau-fu, all in Hu-peh, produce 
the drug. Manchuria, and in fact all parts of tho 
Cbinese empire, produce more or less of this crop, 
which is sown in tho tenth month, and is secured 
by the third month of the next year. 

The Portuguese took it as an article of com- 
merce to China, but up to 1767 the average landed 
was 200 chests. After 1767 it suddenly increased 
to 1000 chests, and the English East India Com- 
pany in 1773 made their first venture. They 
repeated it in 1776 ; and the drug, which cost in 
C^cutta Rs. 500 the chest, was sold in China for 
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600 dollars. In 1794, Indian opiinn was imported to 
the extent of 1500 cheste. 

At this time the Chineso Government began 
their efforts of repression. In 1 79r), it was declared 
a crime to smoko oj>iiim. Up till 1842, it was 
contraband. British adventurers continued to dis- 
regard the Chinese prohibition, and in the year 
1839 the Chines(! authorities K(M7.ed and destroyed 
20,000 chests of opium, tlie property of British 
subjects then in Chinese waters. This led to war 
between Great Britain and China, and the Chinese 
paid an indemnity for the opium destroyed, and 
paid also several millions st-crling as compensation 
for the expenses of the war. In 1842, the treaty 
of Nankin released the trade. In 1844, however, 
the emperor was still objecting to the national 
weakness for opium being made a source of 
revenue. He said, ‘ It is true that I cannot pre- 
vent the introduction of the flowing poison, — 
gainaeeking and corrupt men will, for profit and 
sensuality, defeat my wishes ; but nothing will 
induce me to derive a revenue from the vice and 
misery of my people.’ In 1800, the emperor 
Hea King issued a proclamation forbidding its 
importation, and prohibiting its cultivation in 
Yunnan. Nevertheless, in 1827 the foreign imports 
had increased to nearly 10,000 cheats per annum ; 
ten years later to 40,000 chests; in 1856-57 the 
import was 70,000 ; and in 1881 it was 90,000. 
From this rapid increase it is but fair to con- 
jecture that tlie use of the drug was, previous to 
the 18th century, limited in China to medical pur- 
poses, and that, however long it may have been 
cultivated in the Chinese province of Yunnan, its 
use as a luxury was limited, aud even in that pro- j 
vince the cultivation must have been small. On 
the coast, however, Dainpi(T states that the use of 
opium in his time was great and widely extended, 
and could not therefore have been recently ac- 
quired. He states tliat in 1688 he took in at 
Acheen from 300 to 400 pounds of opium to trade 
with at Malacca, where he disposed of it privately, 
as it was prohibited. From Malacca, he says, ships 
were accustomed to take it to the different Malay 
states, and exchange it for pepper and other articles 
of produce. 

After the treaties of Tien-taiiig and Pekin, opium 
was declared a legal import at the duty of 80 taels 

S er pikul, i.e. about £10 per chest, and transit 
ues were also arranged. But the treaty of 1876, 
known as the Chefoo convention, which was 
negotiated between Sir Thomas Wade and the 
Chinese Government, has remained unaccepted by 
tihe British Government 
In 1880, the export coastwise to Hankow of Sze- 
chuen opium was 927 pikuls. At Hankow it pays 
an ad valorem export and coasting duty of 7^ per 
cent It is known in the trade as Ghuen-fu, and 
sells at 14 taels, against 15*60 taels for Palung 
and 17 taels for Yunnan opium, — the quantity in 
each case being 100 Chinese ounces == of 
188^ lbs. avoimupois. Yannan opium is also 
eXDorted. 

Mr. Edkins says that China grown opium is not 
palatable even to the Chinese. Mr. Came, British 
consul at Hankow, writing in 1871, said that no 
consideratioDS of an inconsiderable temporary 
exceUei^ will ever induce the rich to purchase 
so inferior an article as the native drug. 

Opium is at present hurgely consumed in Uie 
Arehtpelago, in China, in the Indo-Chinese 


countries, and in many parts of India, much in the 
same way in which wine, ardent spirits, malt 
liquor, and cider are consumed in Europe. 
Stupor, reverie, and voluptuous listlessncss are 
the immediate effects produced. In this state the 
individual can be at once and easily aroused to 
exertion or business. No sickness, constipation, 
or any other functional disturbance Bupervenes on 
each indulgence. When the habit is but moderately 
followed, it appears to occasion no greater effect 
than the proportionate indulgence in wine or other 
spirituous liquors. Its deleterious character has 
been much insisted on, but generally by parties 
who have had no experience of its effects. Like 
any other narcotic or stimulant, the habitual use of 
it is amenable to abuse, and, being more seductive 
than other stimulants, perhaps more so ; but this 
is certainly the utmost that can be safely charged 
to it. Millions consume it withouii any perni- 
cious result, ns millions do wine and spirits 
without any evil consequence. There is not known 
any person of long experience and competent 
judgment who has not come to this common-sense 
conclusion. Dr. Oxley, a physician and naturalist 
of eminence, and who had had a longer experience 
than any other man of Singapore, where there was 
a high rate of consumption of the drug, gave the 
following opinion : — * The inordinate use, or rather 
abuse, of the drug most decidedly does bring on 
early decrepitude, loss of appetite, and a morbid 
state of all the secretions ; but I have seen a man 
who had used the drug for fifty years in modera- 
tion without any evil effects; and one man I 
recollected in Malacca, who had so used it, was 
upwards of eighty. Several in the habit of 
smoking it have assured me that, in moderation, 
it neither impaired the functions nor shortened 
life, at the same time fully admitting the dele- 
terious effects of too much.’ There is not a word 
of this that would not be equally true of the use 
and abuse of ardent spirits, wine, and i^erhaps 
oven of tobacco. The historian of Sumatra, whoso 
experience and good sense cannot be questioned, 
came early to the very same conclusion ; ancl 
the question of its superiority over ardent spirits 
appears to have been for ever set at rest by the 
high authority of Sir Benjamin Brgdie. ‘ The 
effect of opium, when taken into the stomach,’ 
he says, ‘ is not to stimulate, but to soothe the 
nervous system. It may bo otherwise in some 
instances, but these are rare exceptions to the 
general rule. The opium-eater,’ he adds, ‘ is in a 
passive state, satisfied with his own dreamy con- 
dition, while under the infiuenco of the drug. He 
is useless, but not mischievous. It is quite other- 
wise with alcoholic liquors.’ The editor hsi» seen 
many smokers of the extract ; has purposely sat 
amongst them, for prolonged occasions, in an 
opium saloon of Madras, and has seen in India 
numerous children and pprown-up people under the 
influence of opium, without any evils resulting 
from it. 

Opium, as [a luxiu 7 , is consumed in different 
yr&js. In Great Britain it is either used in a 
solid state, made into pills, or a tincture in the 
shape of laudanum, l^idiouslv it is given to 
children under a variety of quack forms, such as 
^ Godfrey’s cordial,’ etc. In India, the pure opium 
is either dissolved in water and so used, or rolled 
into pills. It is there a common native practice 
to give it to children when very young, by mothers 
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who require to work and cadnot at the same time 
attend to their offspring. In Raiputana, it is 
diMOlyed in water, and the solution, called 
kusumba, is sipped. There, and in the Panjab, 
a decoction or infusion, called post, is made by 
steeping the unripe poppy head in water. In 
China, usually an extract of it is smoked, or is, 
in some form or other, swallowed. In Bali, it is 
first mixed with China paper, and when to be 
iwed it is rolled up with the fibres of a par- 
ticular kind of plantain, and inserted into a 
hole made at the end of a small bamboo, and 
smoked. In Java and Sumatra, it is often mixed 
with sugar and the ripe fruit of the plantain. In 
Turkey, it is usually token in the form of pills, 
and those who do so avoid drinking any water 
after swallowing them, as this is said to produce 
violent colic ; but to make it more palatable, it is 
sometimes mixed with syrups or thickened juices ; 
In ibis form, however, it is less intoxicating, and 
resembles mead. It is then taken with a spoon, 
or is dried in small cakes, with the words Ma-sba- 
allah imprinted on them. When the dose of two 
or three drachms a day no longer produces the 
beatific intoxication so eagerly sought by the 
opiophagi, they mix the opium with other drugs. 
It then acts as a stimulant. Besides being used 
in the shape of pills, it is frequently mix^ with 
hellebore and hemp, and forms an electuary known 
bjr,the name of majun, whose properties are 
different from that of opium or its extract, and 
may account for the want of similitude in the 
effect of the drug on the Turk and the Chinese. 
The majun electuary in use in India is variously 
compounded. In the Panjab, liajputana, Sind, 
Cutch, Gujerat, liindustan, the Mahratta country, 
in Telin^ana, by some of the various races, also in 
Assam, in Burma, as also among the Chinese and 
the Malays, it is being more and more used in 
various forms as a nervous sedative, and in liaj- 
putana, Assam, Burma, and China to such an 
extent as to occasion anxiety in the minds of many 
regarding the future of the races Using it. The 
Tamil, a Dravidian people of the south of India, 
and the Aryans of India, do not, however, use it 
in any form. It is a matter of race proclivities, 
and the Indb-Germanic tribes of Europe have 
never taken to it. 

In China, since the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, the emperora and the literati have been 
striving to restrain the people from its use, and 
the rude efforts to effect their object have twice 
brought on them unfortunate wars with Great 
Britain. But the action taken by the Chinese 
towards foreign importers has neither evinced a 
knowledge of man's wants, nor has it been in keep- 
ing with their treatment of their own peasantry, 
who are cultivating the poppy all over China, and 
two-thirds of the opium used in that country is of 
native manufacture. 

The craving for a nervous stimulant to remove 
foti^e, to almy irritability, to lighten care, and 
io&pel gloom, is universal, and seeks satisfaction 
in many ways, as in the use of alcohol, hemp, 
^tum, tobacco, tea, coffee, chloral hydrate, eau-de- 
Cologne. The mind often seeks a lull, — ^there is a 
natu^ oravinft for some soothing stuff. The 
Ohinese sathonties strove to prevent its importa- 
tion, but a ^reat national appetite for any article 
of ooosampuon has its foundation in the wants 
of the people, who manifest a predilection for it. 


So long as man deman^ temporary confusion of 
mind and oblivion of his Woes and cares, so long 
will ho find means of obtaining these ends, ana 
smugglers in armed opium-clippers landed it along 
the coast. It would have been possible for them 
to prevent the poppy being grown in China, seeing 
that three months are required for its ripening ; 
and the Indian Government adopted this plan with 
regard to many of its provinces by Act 1 of 1878, 
which provides that, except in districts specially 
exempt^, no one shall cultivate the poppy, manu- 
facture, possess, or transport opium, under pain 
of imprisonment and fine. 

In excess, as with other excesses, the effect 
can only be injurious. But, as Consul Lay says, 

* in China the spendthrift, the man of lewd habits, 
the drunkard, and a largo assortment of bad 
characters, slide into the opium-smoker, hence the 
drug seems to be chargeable with all the vices of 
the country.’ The moderate use of opium is not 
only not injurious, but has a beneficial effect on 
the constitution, improving the health, and ward- 
ing off sickness. And Consul Gardner, who visited 
many opium saloons, tells us of the Protestant 
Christians, who are prohibited opium, and are 
dissuaded from early marriage, that many die from 
consumption. Chinese told him that they took to 
opium-smoking to check blood-spitting. 

Dr. Frederick Porter Smith, M.B., a medical mis- 
sionary in China, tells us that the moderate use 
of the opium pipe is not incompatible with the 
health of those who practise it. He adds, how- 
ever, that the positive necessity of improving or 
increasing the extract used leads to the loss of 
the volitional, digestive, and sexual powers, or, in 
other words, to the gradual degradation of the 
man. Consul Gardner himself smoked opium for 
a time, but suddenly stopped it, and suffered in- 
convenience. But a moderate opium pipe soothes 
the system, lessens coughs and consumptive ten- 
dencies, and is a prophylactic against marsh fever 
and malaria gcnei^ly. Mr. Storrs Turner charac- 
terized it as ‘ a pacific and polite vice.’ Similar 
to the smoking of tobacco, cigars, or cavendish, 
opium - smoking entices away from the use of 
ardent spirits. Before its introduction into China, 
there was a great deal more of intemperance from 
alcoholic intoxicants than is now to be seen in the 
land. Excess of ardent spirits is, in any country, 
more injurious than excess in tobacco or opium - 
smoking. On the average European who is accus- 
tomed to smoke tobacco, the smoking of opium in 
the Chinese fashion will not have any perceptible 
effect 

Maharaja Karendra Krishna says that many of 
the elderly and old Hindus of Bengal take opium, 
and that not a few young men wean themselves 
from drinking habits by betaking themselves to 
opiuln. When taken by the camel-feeders in the 
sandy deserts of W estem Rajputona, it enables the 
men to subsist on scanty food, and to bear without 
injury the excessive cold of the desert winter 
night, and the scorching rays of the sun. Opium 
in Rajputana acts as a preventive of malarious 
fever. In the fens of England, a whole population 
use opium as a prophylactic agmnst ague. 

Extract of Opium is the form in which, in China, 
Farther India, and the Archipela^, the drug is 
employed in onium-Bmoki]^. Tms is known in 
the Straits Setuements as (^andoo. It is called 
by the Chinese Yen-kau, also 8huh-jen. More of 
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the extract ia said to be pot from the Sze-chuen 
opium than from the Indian product- Chandoo 
is usually made by the keepers of the opium 
saloons, who are heavily taxed and squeezed. 
Rich people and Buddhist priests make their own 
chandoo. 

The opium, as received at Sinpapore from Cal- 
cutta, is in boxes contaiiiinp forty balls, each of 
the size of a 82 lb. cannon shot. These balls arc 
enclosed in a husk of compressed poppy leaves, 
and contain a certain quantity of moist opium 
Inside, but which in this state is unfit for con- 
sumption, for whicli it is prepared by four processes, 
in the following manner ; — About three or four 
o’clock in the morning, fires are lighted, and, as 
the first process, a ball is divided into two equal 
halves by one man, who scoops out with his fingers 
the soft part inside, and throws it into an earthen 
dish ; frequently during the operation moistening 
and washing his hands in another vessel, the water 
of which is carefully preserved, into which also is 
thrown the heu’denea poppy leaf husks, when all 
the removeable opium is ootained. In the second 
operation, the husks arc boiled until all their 
adding opiiun is dissolved, and then strained 
through a double filter of cloth and China paper. 
The strained fluids are then mixed with the opium j 
that was scooped out in the first operation, and | 
boiled down in a large iron pot to the consist- | 
ence of treacle. The refuse is dried and sold to 
Chinese, who adulterate good opium with it ; and 
the filter paper is used by the Chinese as an ex- 
ternal application in affections of the lower bowels. 
In the third operation, the dissolved treacle-like 
mass is seethed over a cliarcoai fire, strong and 
steady but not fierce temperature, during which 
it is worked, spread out, and again and again 
worked up to expel the water, but prevent it buni- 
ing. When brought to the proper consistence, it 
is divided into half-a-dozen lots, each of which is 
spread like a plaster on a nearly flat iron pot, to 
the depth of from half to three-quarters of an inch, 
and then scored in all directions to allow the equal 
application of heat. One pot after another is then 
placed over the fire, turned rapidly round, then 
reversed, so as to expose the opium itself to the 
full heat of the red fire. This is repeated three 
times, the time and proper heat being judged by 
the workman from the aroma and colour. In this 
part of the process the greatest delicacy is de- 
manded, for a little more or less fire would destroy 
the morning’s work, or 300 or more dollars’ worth 
of opium. The head workmen in Sin^pore are 
men who have learned their trade in Cmna, and 
from their great experience are pwd very high 
wages. The fourth operation consists in re-dis- 
solving this fired ojaum in a laige quantity of 
water, and boiling it in copper vessels till it be 
reduce to the consistence of the chandoo of the 
shops, the degree of tenacity being the index of 
its complete preparation, which is judged of by 
drawing it out by slips of bamboo. The quantity 
of chandoo obtained by the soft opium is about 76 
per wnt. But from the gross opium, that is, in- 
cluding the opium and the husk, the proportion is 
not more thw from 50 to 54 cent. In this 
lengthened seething proc^ the chandoo or ex- 
tract becomes leas irritating and more soporific, 
the vegetable matter, the re&i and oil, the extract- 
ive matter and a little omom, being all thrown out 
in the refuse matter, "nie quantity of the extract 


or chandoo obtained from opium depends much 
on the skill of the workman. But the produce 
from new opium is almost 10 per cent, higher 
than from old. Malwa and Persian opium yield 
almost equally; and the opiums of the Chinese 
districts all vary. In 1881, Surgeon - Major 
Sheppard analyzed samples of Shan-si and Amoy 
opium, and found them yielding a better extract 
than Patna or Behar, but deficient in aroma. 
The burning of this extract, in an mcompleto 
manner, as is carefully practised by the Chinese, 
yields a smoke, containing sundry incomprehensible 
empyreumatic compounds unknown to the chemist, 
but producing by absorption into the pulmonary 
vessels a soothing torpor. The person about to 
use the pipe lies down and lights the drug at 
the flame of a candle ; the shrivelled skin of the 
emaciated, confirmed opium-smoker fills out with 
a soft warmth, the breathing becomes full, the 
pulse slow and full, and in-a few minutes there 
IS a seeming loss of consciousness. The habit 
can be and is frequently broken off. The use of 
ammoniated valerian tincture, the employment of 
nux vomica and other tonics, the temporarysmok- 
ing of the powdered root of the Aucklandia oostus, 
and above all, the regular provision of wholesome 
food for both body and mind, are among the plans 
which may be adopted, along with occasional 
disciplinary measures, for the cure of the habit. 

An adulterated chandoo is prepared on a laj^ge 
scale by mixing the ashes of the opium pipe with 
the raw opium, which facilitate the making of 
the watery infusion, and this is further filtered and 
evaporated to the consistence of a thin extract, 
which is combustible in the opium pipe held in the 
flame of a small lamp. This extract, when con- 
sumed, leaves a refuse, consisting of charcoal, 
empyreumatic oil, some of the salts of opium, and a 
paH of the chandoo not consumed. One ounce of 
chandoo gives nearly half an ounce of this refuse, 
called tyo or tinco. This is smoked and swallowed 
by the poorer classes, who only pay half the price 
of chandoo for it When smoked, it yields a 
further refuse, called sam-shing, and Uus even is 
used by the still poorer, although it contains a 
very small quantity of the narcotio principle. 
Sam-shing, however, is never smokdd, as it can- 
not fumm any smoke, but is swallowed, and that 
not unfrequently mixed with arraok. Nothing is 
lost by the Chinese practised manipulator. From 
the ash about 50 per cent, of a smokeable extract 
is obtained. It is this adulterated article that 
enables the opium saloon to sell opium at appar- 
ently cost pnee, the ash paying for the light, 
attendance, bouse rent, and profit Chandoo has 
never been analyzed: it is often adulterated ; 75 
per cent is obtained from soft opium, 50 to 54 per 
cent from the gioss opium, t.e. including the husk. 
In the lost portion, what has disappeued of the 
opium alkaloids—morphia, narcotiue, codeia, etc. 
— has never been shown, nor what is the oom- 
p(»tion of the resulting chandoo. Sir George 
Birdwood says that none of the active prindples 
of opium are volatilizable, ie. smokeimle : and 
what chandoo smoke is remains unknown. Ghan- 
doo is largely exported from China. 

ildulterofum.— The value of opium increases for 
a short time bv ; but this soon ceases to be 
thd case, and iHirkev opium in partioular deteri- 
orates ntdess oaref idly preserved from the air. To 
be enabled to judge of good ojnum, one must be 
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yell acquainted with the different Tarietiee of 
it, their respective colours, tastes, and textures, 
as well as the natural de^ee of moisture, and see 
that no mechanical admixtures are apparent, nor 
left on a filter. The modes of adulteratingf opium 
are various. Pounded leaves, catechu, cow-dung, 
coarse sugar, and many other ingredients, are used 
for this purpose. 

Dr. Hoyle says the most iniurious fraud is that 
of washing out the soluble and most valuable parts 
of opium, and brin^g the residual mass for sale. 
In this case the opium loses its translucencv and 
redness of colour, also its adhesiveness. Sand, 
clayey mud, sugar, molasses, cow-dung, datura 
leaves, the glutinous juice of uEgle marmclos, 
and oven pounded poppy seed, are employed to 
adulterate opium. Mmwa opium often contains 
oil and other matters obtained by the expression 
of the poppy heads. Some kinds of opium from 
which morphia has” been extracted have been 
occasionally met with in European commerce. 
Adulteration, in China, is by adding mud, sesa- 
mum, and hemp seeds, and an extract from the 
fruit of the Sophora Japonica ; but the Rev. Dr. 
F. P. Smith, M\B., says it ia less tampered with 
than foreign opium. 

In the Indian drying room, the balls of opium 
arc liable to be attacked by weevils during moist 
winds. 

Dpium greatly varies as to its alkaloids. Sir 
W. O’Shaughnessy found that the morphia and 
narcotine in the Bebar opium ranged from IJ to 
lOJ per cent. The Pharmacographia notices six- 
teen natural alkaloids. 

It may be said that a percentage of the popula- 
tion of tiie Panjab, of Rajputana, of Telingana, the 
Central Provinces, and the Malirattas use opium, — 
the infants most 1 argel v. Depu ty Surgeon -General 
Moore, daring 1870, found 6*73 per cent, of the 
out-patients at Rajputana dispensaries using opium 
in the form of a solution or cold infusion, called 
amal-pani. In another inquiry, however, he found 
the percentage 11*82 out of 36,686 persons to be 
— males, 63 '82; females, 10*74 ; children, 25*94. 
He found that all children get amal-pani. Other 
forms than amal-pani are only *81. Those using 
opium in RajJ)utana do not, as a very general rule, 
indulge in alcohol. 

In Burma it is smoked, and the quantity im- 
ported has greatly increased, even more rapidly 
than the j^pulation. The consumption there of 
1869 was cbubled in 1879, while the population 
of 1868-69 was 2,895,986, and in 1878-79 it was 
8,088,902. There is a continuous flow of immi- 
grants from China (the Chinese in 1881 numbered 
11,814), and their use of the opium pipe is 
without any bad results. Amongst the Burmese, 
however, the demoralization, misery, and ruin 
produced by opium- smoking presents a painful 
picture. Hie Chinese in Burma are diligently 
engaged in all the avocations of life. The Bur- 
mese, at all times indolent and averse to regular 
labour, can support themselves by working one 
day in three, and they have been unable to resist 
the temptation. 

In the British settlement of Singapore, owing 
to the high rate of wages, and the prevalence of a 
Chinese population, the consumption is at the rate 
of about 830 grains a year for each person. In 
Java, where toe Chinese do not compose above 
one in a hundred of the population, and where 


wages axe cor^aratively low, it does not exceed 
40 grains. In Cfhina, Mr. Brereton estimated that, 
in 1881, out of a population of 400,000,000 the 
opium - smokers were 8,000,000. Of these, the 
smokers of foreign opium are estimated at 1 , 000 , 000 . 
The total estimated value of the opium smoked ia 
£26,000,000 sterling, viz. Indian, £16,800,000; 
Chinese, £8,400,000. At these estimates, the 
smokers of foreign opium spend lid. per man 
daily, and the smokers of Chinese opium 2fd. daily. 

Sir Robert Hart’s introductory note to toe 
reports and statistics on opium and opium-smoking 
says : — ‘ In roimd numbers, the annual importation 
of foreign opium may be said to amount to 100,000 
chests, or, allowing 100 catties to each chest, 

10,000,000 catties (the catty is tlie Chinese pound ; 
one catty is equal to one pound and a third avoir- 
dupois). When boiled down and converted into 
what is known as “prepared opium,” the raw drug 
loses about 80 per cent, in weight ; accordingly, 

10.000. 000 catties of the unprepared drug im- 
ported reach the hands of retailers ns, say, 7,000,000 
catties of prepared opium. The catty is divided 
into 16 liang (ounces), and the liang into tenths 
called mace ; in 7,000,000 catties there are, there- 
fore, 1,120,000,000 mace of prepared opium for 
Bcnokers. Before reaching the smoker, opium pays 
the Cliincso Government import duty and Ukin 
taxes amounting to, say, 100 taels, and is then sold 
at, say, 800 taels uf Chinese sycee or silver (£3 = 
10 taels) per 100 catties ; thus the total quantity 
retailed — i.e. imported — may be said to bo paid 
for witli 56,000,000 taels, or £16,800,000, and 
one mace of prepared opium is consequently 
worth, say, about 8 id. (English). Divided by the 
number of days in the year, the quantity of pre- 
pared opium smoked daily may be said to be 
8,068,418 mace, and the value 11,046,573d. or 
£46,027. Average smokers consume three mace 
of prepared opium, and spend about 10|d. daily. 
This quantity is the samo os 6-15th8 of an ounce 
avoirdupois, and suffices for from 80 to 40 pipes 
— i.c. wniffs, draws, or inhalations. If we divide 
the total number of maco consumed daily by the 
total quantity each average smoker consumes daily, 
wo find that there are in round numbers above 

1.000. 000 smokers of foreign opium. The popula- 
tion of China is spoken of as amounting to more 
than 400,000,000, and may fairly be pronounced 
to be something above 800,000,000. Estimating 
the population at 800,000,000, and opium-smokers 
at 1,000,000, and proceeding with the calcula- 
tion, the result is that 3^ in every 1000 smoke, 
— that is, that opium - sniokiug is practised by 
one-third of one per cent, of the population. 
In addition to the foreign ilrug, there is also 
the native product. Reliable statistics cannot 
be obtained respecting the total quantity pro- 
duced. Ichang, the port nearest Sze-chuen, the 
province which is generally believed to be the 
chief producer and chief consumer of native 
opium, estimates the total production of native 
opium at 25,000 chests annually ; while another 
port, Ningpo, far away on the coast, estimates it 
at 265,000 cheats. Treating all such replies oa 
merely so many guesses, there are, it is to be re- 
marked, two statements which may be taken aa 
facts in this connection : the one is that, so far as 
we know to-day, the native opium produced does 
not exceed the foreign import m quantity ; and the 
other, that native opium was known, produced, 
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and used long before any Europeans began the 
sale of the foreign drug along the coast. Grant- 
ing, then, that the nativo product equals the 
foreim import, and that 100,000 chests are pro- 
duced annually, and granting also that this quan- 
tity, when nrepared, provides 1,120,000,000 mace 
of prepared opium for the annual consumption of 

1.000. 000 additional smokers, the number of 
opium-Brnokers in China may be said to be in all 

2.000. 000, or two -thirds of one per cent, of the 
population. The native product soils for one-half 
the price obtained for the foreign drug, and may 
be estimated to be paid for with, say, £8,400,000 
by 1,000,000 smokers, who spend about h^d. a- 
piece daily. The total amount spent by China on 
this luxury produced at homo and imported from 
abroad is thus, say, £25,000,000 annually. 

‘ Examined in this way, the results arrived at 
are that 200,000 cheats, or almost 13,000 tons 
(1080 caUies=:l ton), of unprepared opium are 
consumed annually by 2,000,000 opium-smokers; 
that these sniokcra expend £25,000,000 on opium ; 
that this is an expenditure of, say, from 5d. to lid. 
daily by individual smokers ; and that nil the 
smokers amount to only two-tliirds of one per 
cent, of the population. If more than three mace 
a-piece is consumed daily by smokers, then smokers 
are less numerous ; if less than three macc, then 
smokers are more numerous, and smoking indivi- 
dually less harmful. The truth is that many smoke 
more than three mace and many less, but from the 
statistical point of view it is safe to say that opium- 
smokers in China constitute simply two-thirds of 
one per cent, of the population. ()u the supposi- 
tion even that the quantity of native opium pro- 
duced is ten times that of the foreign opium im- 
ported, the total will not yet suffice for the con- 
sumption of even four per cent, of the population. 
Four per cent, is a small percentage, but in China 
it means 12 millions of people. It is hardly 
credible, however, that native opium is produced 
in such quantity ; but whatever the number of 
opium-smokers may really be, — and allowing that 
many people smoke without injury, — there must 
in any case be a percentage of smokers for whom 
the habit works nothing but evil. 

* Chinese who have studied the opium ques- 
tion are opjposed to a traffic which more or less 
harms smokers, now numbering, say, over two 
millions, and annually increasing; at the same 
time, they admit that opium provides a large 
revenue, that expenditure for opium and liability 
to the incidence of opium taxation touch an in- 
finitesimally small percentage of the jmpulation, 
and that neither the finances of the State, nor the 
wealth of its people, nor the growth of its popula- 
tion, can be specially damaged by a luxury which 
only draws from 5d. to lid. a-piece a day from the 
pockets of those who indulge in it, and which is 
indulged in by only two-thirds of one per cent, of 
the population. They admit all tliis, but they do 
not find in either the revenue i»roduced or the 
statistical . demonstration of its percentage iu- 
nocuousness, any sufficient reason for welcoming 
the growth of the .trade or for desisting from the 
attempt to check the consumption of opium.’ 

'I'lic opium sold by public auction in Calcutta 
is termed ‘provision’ opium. This is mostly ex- 
ported to China. But in addition to the quantity 
exported, about lOOO cln sts of Bengal opium are 
oonsumed in IruUa. This is termed ‘abkari.* 


lluring the twenty years up to 1881 , the annual 
average production of ‘ provision ’ opium was 
50,154 chests, and in that period the price of 
crude opium varied from Rs. 4.8 to Rs. 5 a seer. 
The actual cost of a chest of Bengal opium, in- 
cluding interest on the capital and ail indirect 
charges, is as follows : — 

68 leers 2 chittak at 75** coiuiitence, Behar. Denarei. 
equali 73 seen at 70*’ ooniistenoe, at At 7(P. 

Ba. 6 per leer, Ba, 365 Ra. 841 

Coat of manufacture and packing, inte- 
rest on capital, chargea for penaiona, 
and leave allowancea of ofBcera, , 71 06 


Ra. 436 Ra. 407 

Being an average of Ra. 421. 

The weight of a chest is 140 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The average price realized on a chest of Bengal 
opium for the ten years ending 1880-81 may bo 
taken at Rs. 1280 ; the average profit, therefore, 
maybe taken at Rs. 1280 — 421 = Rs. 859. Malwa 
opium is a product of that native state, and as it 
passes through a British Indian port for shipment, 
the British Indian Government levies a duty on it 
of Rs. 700 a chest. The average number of chests 
of Bengal opium sold in the ten years up to 
1880-81 was 49,337. But in 1881 the quantity 
being offered for sale was 56,400 chests. To 
secure a continuous supply of 60,000 chests of 
Bengal opium yearly, the Government of India 
maintain a reserve. The quantity so stored vfas 
in 1881 only 21,752 chests, while in 1878 it had 
been 48,482 chests. 

The Bntish Indian income from the opium mono- 
poly is obtained by two principal means, namely, by 
a system of allowing the cultivation of the poppy 
by the natives of British India on account of 
Government, and by the impost of a heavy duty 
on opium grown and manufactured in foreign 
states, but brought in transit to a British port for 
exportation. The former system obtains in Bengal, 
the latter in Bombay. According to the state- 
ments published, Bengal opium yields a profit of 
7fl. Gd. per lb., wliilst the duty levied in Bombay 
Presidency is only equal to a surplus of 5s. 8d. 
per lb. 

The gross revenue, the expenditure charges, 
and the not revenue on account of opiimi in the 
Bengal and Bombay Presidencies from 1870-71 to 
1880-81 are as under. The receipts from pro- 
vision opium and the cost price of opium sold to 
the excise department are included. The receipts 
realized by the provincial governments on the sale 
of opium are not included. 


1871- 72, . 

1872- 73, . 

1873- 74, . 

1874- 76, . 

1875 76, . 
187G 77, . 

1877- 78, . 

1878- 79, . 
1878-80, . 
1880-81, . 


Gross Revenuo. 
£*9,253,859 
8,684,691 
8,324,879 
8,650,328 
8,470,591 
9,122,428 
9,182,003 
9,397,762 
10,317,300 
10,479,942 


Ex])cnditure. 

£1,596,646 

1,814,268 

2,001,280 

2,341,282 

2,217,861 

2,841,644 

2,669,604 

1,697,792 

2,067,492 

2,028,767 


Net Revenuo. 

£7,657,213 

6,870,423 

6,323,599 

6,216,046 

6,262,740 

6,280,784 

6,623,099 

7,699,970 

8,249,808 

8,461,185 


The receipts by the Government of India, under 
the head of opium, include three items, viz. (1) 
the money realized at the Calcutta auction sales ; 
(2) the receipts from the Malwa pass duty ; (3) 
the cost' price money credited by the excise de- 
partment to the opium depariment. For the ton 
years up to 1881, the re-sale under the excise 
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r<j^ailatiou6, on account of the sale of Bengal 
o|)iuni, amounted to £381,000. 

The revenue of British India from this source is 
doubtless a very serious amount to risk, but the 
following will show that it had risen with a bound 
since 1840, after the first war, and also possibly 
since steam-ships replaced the sailing clippers : — 
Qrois ReTonoe. Ezpondlture. Net Revenue. 
1800 - 01 , . . £ 372,602 £ 106,381 £ 267,121 

1810 - 11 , , . 936,996 96,188 839,808 

1820 - 21 , . . 1 , 436,432 135,726 1 , 300,706 

1830 - 31 , . . 1 , 341,988 319,964 1 , 022,024 

1840 - 41 , . . 1 , 430,499 566,222 874,277 

1850 - 61 , . . 3 , 795,300 1 , 044,952 2 . 750,348 

1860 - 61 , . . 6 , 076,759 918,467 6 , 768,292 

The prices obtained for the opium have, as with 
other products, varied with the clemand. Between 
1850-61 and 1880-81, the average price per chest 
of Bengal opium realized in each year at the 
Government sales has ranged from between £74, 
Hs. and £184, 138. lid. ; and as the chest contains 
140 lbs., these prices rule from about 10s. 6d. to 
£1, 78. the lb. avoirdupois. 

The opium monopoly of the British Indian 
Government is deemed essentially necessary as a 
source of revenue, but in its present form is a 
protection of the most intense description. 
Licensed cultivators are permitted to cultivate 
the poppy, but the juice must be sold to Govern- 
ment at a certain fixed price. It is manufactured 
intd opium in the Government factories at Patna 
and Benares, and then sent to Calcutta, and sold 
by auction to merchants, who export it to China. 

This action of the British Indian Government in 
manufacturing and selling opium knowingly for 
the Chinese market has been stigmatized as forcing 
oiiium upon China against the action of its Govern- 
ment ; and the opinion has been advanced that the 
importation of opium into Cliina by Christian 
people throws obloquy on the Christian religion, 
and discourages the efforts of Christian mission- 
aries ; also that it is unworthy of a great Govern- 
ment to interfere in commercial matters by exer- 
cising the Bengal monopoly, and that it is to its 
discredit to make profit in this direct maimer 
out of a traffic which is open to grave moral 
objections. • 

The monopoly of cultivation is undoubtedly in- 
tense, but it is replied that it is limited to certain 
districts in Bengal ; and in the 575,203 square 
miles of territories of native pi-iucea, it is, so far as 
regards the British Indian Government, wholly free, 
the fiscal riglit of taxing it in transit being alone 
imposed. And it is now known that since many 
hundred years the poppy has been grown in China 
for its opium, wliich is being produced tlie.re in 
quantities in at least double the quantity ex- 
ported from British India. It has been suggested 
that the British Indian Government should sub- 
stitute an excise duty for its monopoly. But the 
British Indian opium keeps its place in China for 
its excellence, and under any excise system its 
jiosition would undoubtedly be lost amongst 
the Chinese, its greatest consumers. — Simmomls; 
Jour, Ind, Archip. January 1848 ; Les Anglais 
ct Vlnde^ p. 251 ; PowelVs Handbook ; Cameron ; 
'Pod's Rajasthan^ ii. p. 630 ; McCulloch's Diet. ; 
O'Sh. ; Smith's Mat. Med. ; Bonj/nge^ America ; 
Annals of Indian Administration; WiUiams' Middle 
Kingdom^ ii. pp. 286, 383 ; Hooker's Him. Journal.f 
i. p. 83 ; Malcolm's Central India, iii. p. 45 ; 
Cvaufurd's Diet.; Mason's Tenasserim ; Mor- 


rison's Compendious Description ; Royle's Mat. 
Med. ; Dr. Impey on the Cultivation of Opium in 
Malwa; Dr, Little on the Opium Manufacture at 
Singapore, in Journal of the Indian Archipelago ; 
Dr. Butter, in Journal Ben. As. Soc. p. 136 ; Mr, 
Caine ; Mr, Edkins ; Consul Gardner ; Mr. 
Camegy ; Dr. Lyell; F. A. Fluckiqer and Daniel 
Hanhury, Pharmacographia, Lonaon 1874 ; Sir 
Robert Hart, Inspector - General of Customs at 
Pekin ; Mr. J. Aicheson's Report ; Jameson's Edin- 
burgh Journal, 1819; Medhurst's Far Cathay; 
Lockhart's Medical Missionary ; Doolittle's Social 
Life ; Muirhead's China ; A. E, Moule's Essay on 
Opium ; Experimental Culture, 1874-76 ; Behar 
Agency Report, 1867 ; Attacks of Heliothis armi- 
gcra, T878 ; Records, Finance Depart. 1871 ; Re- 
cords of Government, 1873 ; Persia Consular Report, 
1882 ; Parliamentary Papers, 1882 . 

OPIUM -CLIPPEK, a quick - sailing vessel, 
fonne^ly ‘ergployed in smuggling Qpium from India 
intaCliiua. . The opium from India was stored in 
receiving ships, to be tnius-shipped into opimn- 
clippers equipped for fighting their way, and jiartly 
into Chinese craft ; and it was by the latter that 
the smuggling was (conducted, the proceedings of 
the opium-clippers being more in the way of a 
traffic at various poiiitH on the Chinese coast, 
carried on openly, and, where necessary, in open 
defiance of the Chinese authorities. — Simmonds. 

OPLISMENUS, a genus of plants of the order 
Panicacece. 0. Burnianni, Rom. and Sell., grows 
in Bengal, as also does 0. colonus, Kth., called in 
Bengali, Shama ; wittle are very fond of it. Enor- 
mous islets of living water-grasses, as Oplismenus 
staguinus and other plants, float on the Megna 
river. 0. lanceolatus, Kth., and 0. strictus, Sch., 
are also Bengal plants. Oplismenus staguinus is 
cultivated in gardens at Kotidi. 

Oplismenus frumentaceus, Roxh. 

Panicum fruraentaceum, Itoxb. 

Damra -shama, . . Beno, | Samaka, .... HlND. 

Shama, .... ,, | Sanwiik ,, 

Several varieties of this grass are cultivated in 
British India ; cattle arc fond of it, and the seeds 
are wholesome and nourishing, and constitute an 
article of diet amongst the jioorer people ; in a 
good soil, it yields about fifty fold, la the Panjab 
it is a cultivated cereal, uncommon out in the 
jdains except Cis-Sutlej, and common in places in 
the easiem part only oi the Panjab Himalaya, but 
its grain is considered lieating, and it is one of the 
poorer of the millets. — Hooker ; Gent. Med, Top.; 
Roxb.; Voigt; Slcivari. 

OPOBALSAM, Balsanuim Egyi)tiacum. 

Akuyila-seraun-i-rumi, An. Opobalsamo, . . . .It. 

Balisan, . . . EotI'T. lials. veruin album, Lat. 
Balm of Gilead, . . Kxc. Judaicum de Mecca, ,, 
Balm of Mecca, . ,, Koughtm i-BalHan, PKRS. 

Balaamicr de la Meque,FR. 

Balm of Mecca is [)rocured from the Balsaino- 
dendron Gileadeuse, a middle-sized tree growing 
in Arabia, also from the Babsamum Berryanum. 
There is but little of the true balm of Gilead which 
reaches Britain. Tim same may be said Of another 
of Uie terebintlune resins, iVdellium, which is 
obtained from India and from Afrie^i. The best 
Opobalsamum is obtained from the greenish liquor 
found ill the kt rnel of the Balsamum Berryaiium. 
An inferior 'quality of Opobalsum is obtained by 
expression from the fruit of Amyris Gileadensis 
when the fruit is at iiuitiuity. The curpubjdsaumin 
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of the ancients was from the fruit of the Amjris I 
Gileadenee. It is a liquid gum-resin, obtained 
from tlie Amyris Gileadensis, a tree found in 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and Syria. It is first turbid | 
and white ; of a pungent smell resembling tmpen- 
tine, but sweeter : and of a bitter, acrid, astringent 
taste. When old, it becomes thin, limpid, of a 
greenish hue, then of a golden yellow, and at 
length of the colour of honey. It is chiefly used 
us a cosmetic by the Turkish ladies. — McCulloch. 

OPOIDIA GALBANIFERA, of the tribe 
Syinme® ; its gum occurs in commerce in aggluti- 
nated plastic masses. It is hot, acrid, and bitter, 
and in properties resembles asafeotida, but weaker. 
— APC’.,- Hoyle, III; O'Sh. 

OPONE of Ptolemy, Cape Guardafui, the Jurd- 
Hafun or Gurd-Hafun of the Arabs. 

OPOPONAX. 

Jawashir, Aa., U., Teus. Opoponace, • • • .It. 

Pch'chi'hiang, . , Chin. Gawaher, . • • • Phrs, 

Panax gummi, . . Gsu. Opoponaca, • • . • Sp. 

A gum-resin obtained from the stalks of Opopo- 
nax chironium, a tall plant. According to Pelletier's 
analysis, 100 parts contain — resin 42, gum 83, 
starch 4, extractive and malic acid 4, volatile oil 5, 
with traces of caoutchouc and wax, and 9 of woody 
fibre. The sp. gr. l*r)22 ; with water it forms a 
milky fluid. Opoponax is derived from ox-o;, juice ; 
orctv, all ; and dxos, a remedy, — meaning that it is 
a remedy for all diseases. In action it resembles 
asafeetida, but is much feebler. The plant occurs 
in dry fields in the south of Europe and Asia 
Minor. The milky juice which exudes from the 
root when wounded, hardens into a foetid gum- 
resin. Jawashir is imported into India from 
Arabia, and into England from Asia Minor. The 
resin is found in all the bazars of Bengal, and is 
even exported from British India to Europe. 
Jawashir in the bazars of Baghdad sells for 10}d. 
per lb., and is imported from Persia. — O'lSL; 
JWCull Com, Diet.; Powell. 

OPOSSUM of Australia is the Phalangister 
viilpina. TJie long - tailed flying opossum of 
Australia is the Belidens flaviventris. It is also 
called the flying squirrel, also the yellow-bellied 
flying phahmger. The ojjobsuiu is the only 
marsupial which seems to hold its ground in the 
presence of animals of the old world. It is found 
throughout Australia, New Guinea, and the Mo- 
luccas, and has become more numerous in the 
settled districts of Now South Wales than when 
the continent was first settled. This is probably 
owing to their taking up their abode in the forest 
trees, whence they also derive their food, so that 
they arc not liable to the attacks of beasts of 
prey. 

OPUNTIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Cactaceae, several species of which have been intro- 
duced into British India, from the West Indies, 
Peru, and Brazil. 

O. Brazilicnsifl, D.C., from Brazil, with large greeniah- 
yellow flowers. 

O. cocliineDifora, Haw., syn. of Cactus ooohioollifcr of S. 
America, with the petals bright rose-coloured at 
several seasons of the year. It is one of the plants 
employed in the W. Indies for roaring the cochi- 
neal. 

O. curassHvica, Haw., syn. of C. curossavicus, L., from 
Curayoa, with large yellow flowers, inch across. 
O. cyliiidrica, D.C,, syn. of C. cylindrioa, Lavi,, from 
IVni, with largish scai'let flowers. 

O. Dillenii, //u«>.,8yn. ofO. DUlonii.iiCer, andO. Indious, 
HoxO., fi-om fcJ. America, ia the iNagphftna of Bengal, 


and the prickly pear of Europeans in India ; wild 
cochineal insect thrives on this plant. 

O. olatior, Haw., from S, America, with large purplish- 
yellow flowers. 

O. ficus Indioa, Haw., from B. America, syn. of O. ficus 
Indica, with large sulphur-yellow flowers, 

O. leuc^tha, Hori,, Berol. 

O. nigricans. Haw., D.C,, C. tuna, nigricans, B,M,, 
from S. America. 

O. Koxburghiana, syn. of C. Ohinensis, Boxi* 

O. rubesoens, Salm., from BrariL 
O. triacantba, D.C., from B. America. 

O. tuna, Haw., syn. of 0. tuna major, Jtooeb., from 8. 
America, with large reddish nowers. It ia the 
favourite food of the cochineal in Meidoo and 
Brazil, and is the only species employed in the 
Canaries. 

O. vulgaris, Haw., syn. of Cactus opuntia, L., Southern 
States of N. America, cultivated in Europe, where 
its fruit is called the Indian fig. 

Dr. Fontana, in the Aaiatic Annual Register for 
1799 (reprinted in Pennant’s Indian Recreations), 
mentions both the Manilla and Chinese opuntias, 
and states that the cochineal insect cultivation 
was extended in Bengal ; but in 1795 only 6 rupees 
a seer, and in 1797, 7 rupees a seer, were given 
for Bengal cochineal, when Mexican was selling 
at about 16 to 20 rupees. Dr. Fontana states the 
Bengal Cocus sylvestris contained only from 9 — 
16 to 10 — 16 parte of the colouring matter con- 
tained in the Mexican, and the cultivation was 
given up. — lioxb. ; Hoyle, III; Muller; Voigt; 
Ena. Cyc. 

ORA, a large tree of the Society Islands ; from 
the bark a brown cloth is made. 

ORACHE, or Mountain Spinage, one of the 
ChenopodiacefiB. Of these there are several 
varieties, commonly known as red and green sage ; 
the leaves are slightly acid ; both sorts are 
boiled as spinage, but the red is most esteemed. 
Propagated by seed ; no particular soil required. — 
Riddell 

ORAKZAI, a Pathan tribe, residing in Tirah, 
intermingled with the Afridi, and some of them 
are found in the hills south of Feshawur. They 
are to be met with to the north-west of Kohat, 
near the liungoo valley. It was a malik or chief 
of this tribe who conducted Nadir Shah and 
a force of cavalry by the route o( Chura and 
Tirah to Peshawur, when the pnncipal road 
through the hills was defended against him. 

ORANG, a Malay word meaning a people, a 
race. 

Orang Baju, or Baju Laut, seafaring people. 

Orang Binua, the people of the country, the 
aborigines. The Malay of the Peninsula often 
designate, by the term Orang Binua, the Udai, 
JakuD, Mintira, Sakai, and Besisi, the five tribes 
occupying the lands around the lofty Gonong 
Bernum, or Bemum Hill. 

The Orang Binua of Johore occupy all the 
interior of Johore over which the T^ungong 
rules. They also possess the interior of the most 
southerly portion of Pahang. They occupy the 
upper branches of the rivers Johore (the Lmgiu 
and the Sayong), Binut, Pontian, Batu Pahat or 
Rio Formosa (the Simpang Kiri, Pou, and Sim- 
rong, with their numerous affluents), and Indau 
(the Anak Indau, Simrong, aud Made), with the 
country watered by them. By means of these 
rivers a constant communication is maintained 
between the families of the Binua on the two sides 
of the Peninsula. No Binua were found on the 
river Johore below the junction of the 8ayong 
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and Lingiu. There are none on the Pulai ; and 
the aboriginal familieB on the Tamrao and ^ko- 
dai, which fall into the old Straits of Singapore 
(Orang Sabimba) were, about a.d. 1840, imported 
by the Tamungong from the islands of Battam to 
the south of Singapore, for the purpose of collect- 
ing taban (gutta-percha). The river jiomadea 
(Biduanda Kallang or Orang Sletarl and the sea 
noniades (Orang Tambusa), termed also Orang 
Laut and Ryot Laut, people of the sea, etc., 
who lurk about the estuaries and creeks of the 
Johoro, Inbbam, and other rivers along the 
southern coast of the Peninsula, are distinct from 
the Orang Binua, and cut off from all communi- 
cation with them. Binua have never been known 
on the upper part of the Sklili, although it lias 
its source in the same mountains where the 
Johoro and the Made rise. On the north-west 
they do not extend beyond the Simpang Kiri and 
Pan. 

About half a day’s walk from the source of the 
former rises an amiient of the river Muar, called 
Sungoi Pago, which gives its name to a tribe 
found on its banks and amongst the adjacent hills. 
The Binua describe the Orang Pago as a wild race, 
naked, without houses, Rlmniiing all intercourse 
with the Malays, and having v('ry little intercourse 
oven with them. They arc probably a secluded 
and rude branch of the Udai, or of the Jakim. 

•Orang Gunong, people of the mountains, hill- 
men of Malay Peninsula and Danca. 

Orang Gugu and Orang ICubu arc two uncivil- 
ised races in the interior of Sumatra. 

Orang Laut or sea-people, also called Ryot Laut, 
are similar in their habits to the Baju Laut, and i 
are found upon the coasts of Borneo and Celebes ; 
but, tliough belonging to it, they can scarcely be 
said to inhabit the island, for they live entirely in j 
their little prahus, and sail about tlie coasts. They ! 
subsist principally by fishing, and it is said that | 
they were always ready to give information to the 
piratical rovers. The arms of tlic Orang Laut are 
the limbing, or lance ; the Uimpuling, a largo 
hook ; the kujore, a sort of spear with a very 
broad head, used in fishing ; and tin? serampong, 
a sort of prong. In Borneo, three distinct tribes 
live in prafius, and wander about the shores of 
tlie island, — the l.anun from Magiiuhinao, and the 
Orang Baju and Orang Tidong, source unknown. 
The Dyak ai’e the Orang Binua, or aboriginal 
inhabitants of Borneo. They are scattered in 
small tribes over the face of tlie island, those 
inhabiting the banks of the largo rivers being 
generally under the dominion of one more power- 
ful than the rest ; but tlie tribes which reside in 
the depths of the forests, where the communica- 
tion between them is more difficult, are generally 
perfectly distinct from each other. 

Orang Malayu is the Malay race. 

Orang Meiiangkabau, the people of Menang- 
kabau. 

Orang Selat, the Cellates of Valentyn, men of 
the Straits of Malacca; Belat, Malay, a strait. 
These seem the same with the Orang Sletar, origin- 
ally, with the Biduanda Kallang, joint occupants 
of Singapore. They speak a Malay dialect witli a 
guttural accent. 

Orang Rawa, a people of Rawa, liaw or Ara in 
Sumatra, immediately to tlie nortliof Menangkabaii, 
and penetrated by the largc’but scarcely navigable 
river Rakan. 


^Orang Selong, a maritime people of the Malay 

Archipelago. 

ORANG UTAN, Malay, lit. wild man, is the 
name by which the species of Pithecus (Simla of 
Linnseus) are known to the people of Borneo and 
Sumatra, and also to Europeans. They live on 
the low flat plains of those great islands where 
the forests are densest and most sombre. The 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s museum received from 
Sir James Brooke of Sarawak, seven skeletons of 
large adult orang-outangs ; and Mr. Blyth distin- 
guished from them the species Pithecus Bropkei 
or Mias rambi, P. satyrus or Mias p^pan, P. curtus 
or Mias chapin? P. morio or Mias kassar, P. 
Owenii. The different species of these animals 
do not appear to inhabit the same district ; 
and seeruingly P. Owenii represents, in the 
southern part of the great island, the P. morio 
of the northern part. Jerdon names only Simia 
satynis and Simla mono as from Bonieo and 
Sumatra. 

P. satyrus of Geoff roy (Simia satyrus of Linneeus) 
is the red orang. The muzzle is large, elongated, 
somewhat rounded anteriorly ; forehead sloping 
backwards, slight supraciliary ridges, but strong 
sagittal and lambdoidal crests. Facial angle, 
8(L. Auricles small ; twelve pairs of ribs ; bones 
of the stern lun in a douV)le alternate row. Arms 
reaching to the ankle-joint. No ligamentum teres 
in the liip-joint. Feet long and narrow; hallux 
not extending to the end of the metacarpal bone 
of the adjoining toe ; often wanting the ungual 
phalanx and nailf Canines very large, their apices 
extending beyond the interv^ of the opposite 
teeth. Intermaxillary bones anchylosed to the 
maxiilaries during the second or pennanent denti- 
tion. Height under five feet. It is an inhabitant 
of the islands of Borneo and Sumatra. 

The orang-outang occupies the third place from 
the highest m the animal kingdom, the gorilla 
being fii’Bt, and the chimpanzee second. The 
most striking feature of the orang is its great size 
and general resemblance to man. The chest, 
arras, and hands are especially Imman-like in their 
size and general outline. Each individual differs 
as widely from his fellows, and has as many facial 
peciiliarities belonging to himself, as can be found 
in the individuals of any unmixed race of human 
beings. The faces of the more intelligent orangs 
are capable of a great variety of expression, and 
in some the exhibition of tlie various passions 
which are popularly supposed to belong to human 
bi'ings alone is truly remarkable. 

Tiie nest of the orang-outang consists of a 
quantity of leafy branches broken off and piled 
loosely into the fork of a tree. He usually 
selects a small tree, and builds his nest in the top ; 
or ho builds his nest low down, often within 
25 feet of the ground, and seldom higher than 
40 feet. It is usually 2 feet in diameter, and 
quite flat on the top. The branches are merely 
piled crosswise, precisely as a man would build 
one for himself were he obliged to pass a night in 
a tree top, and had neither axe nor knife to cut 
branches. Upon this leafy platform the orang 
lies prone upon his back, witn iiis long arms and 
short thick legs thrust outward and upward, firmly 
grasping while he sleeps the nearest large branches 
witliiii his reach. An orang probably uses his 
nest HeveniJ nights in succession, but never after 
the leaves become withered and dry, no doubt 
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for the reason that the bare branches afford an 
uncomfortable resting-place. 

The oranga of Borneo fight a great deal. All 
the old ones are covered with scars inflicted by 
the formidable canine teeth, which these animals 
use wholly for defence and offence, since they 
are fruit-eating, and hence do not employ them 
in chewing. Their effort is always to seize the 
arm or head of an enemy, and draw the fingers 
or Ups into their mouth, instead of advancing 
their own heads to bite. — Mr. Blyth in Ben. As. 
Soc, Journal; Jerdon's Mammalia; Air. W. T, 
Homaday in Proceedings Amer. Association. 

ORANGE, Citrus aurantium. 


Karanj, .... Arab. 
Ch’ang, Kan, . . Chin. 
Apelsin, Pomerands, Da. 
Orangon, Oranje, . Dut. 
Pomeranzon, . . Oaii. 
Narangi, . Hinu., Pbrs. 
Aranoia, Melaranee, It. 
Jeruklegi, . , Malay. 
Limau manis, . . ,, 

Jeruk mania, . . ,, 

Jeruk japun, . . ,, 


Madra narranji, Malbal. 
Laranja, .... Port. 
Pomeranezu, . . Rus. 

Naga-ranga, . . Sanbk. 

Swadoo uaringa, . „ 

Panneh dodang, . SiNUH. 

Naranja, Sp. 

Anelsin, Orange, . . Sw. 

Kichli,Collungi,TAM. ,Tel. 
Portakal, , . . Turk. 


This is a native of India, being found in the 
forests on the borders of SyUiet, and also on the 
Neilgherries and in Orissa, perhaps also in China. 
The Asiatic names for tlie orange and lemon 
also indicate the south and east of Asia as their 
native country. 

The Sanskrit Naga-ranga and the Arabic Naranj 
are no doubt the Naranja (Spanish), Arancia 
(Italian), whence we have aurantium and orange ; 
and those for the lemon are Sanskrit Nimbuka, 
Bengali Nibu, Hindi Nimu and Limbu. Also 
Persian and Arabian authors do not, as is their 
wont, give any Greek synonym of either ; but 
of the citron, which is supposed to have been 
known to the Romans, they say that marseeska 
is the Yunani, aud atrogha the Syrian name, 
neither of which terms have been traced. 

The orange has been largely cultivated, and now 
includes as varieties, tlie common sweet orange, 
the SeviUe or bitter orange (var. Bigaradia), 3ie 
Mandarine orange of China (var. Nobilis, sub-var. 
Mandarinum), the Tangerine (var. Nobilis, sub- 
var. Tangerina), Citrus Bergamium, Risso ; C. 
dulcis, Volkmaer. The Shaddock (C. decumana) 
aud Forbidden Fruit (C. Paradisi) are also sub- 
varieties. The rind and flowers of C. Bergamium 
yield the bergamote oil of commerce ; and C. 
Bigaradia, Duhamelj yields the neroli oil, so 
delicious and costly as a perfume. 

The orange tree attains a height of IG or 20 
feet, and, like others of the genus, bears the fruit 
at aU ages at the same time with the flowers. 
Though a native of India, it does not ripen its 
fruit there until the winter, and hence has been 
able to travel so much farther north than others 
of its compatriots. The Coolee orange of China, 
the Ch’ang of the Chinese, is a large thorny tree, 
but there is also a small variety. Its fruit has a 
thin, yellow, closely adhering skin, and fine but 
rather sharp flavour ; marmmde is made of the 
fruit. The kan or chii or sha-kon of the Chinese 
is the red-skinned variety, the Citrus nobilis of 
authors ; its rind is connected with the endocarp 
by many loose threads. It grows in Central China, 
and its fruit is smaller and sweeter than that of 
the Coolee orange ; it is used as dessert, and its 
peel is exported to Japan. In the Dekhan the 


finest sorts arc the cintra, cowlah, xmd a small 
sweet orai^e which grows on a tree more like a 
creeper. The principal method of culture is by 
budding, the stocks generally being either seed- 
lings or cuttings from the sweet lime. The best 
cintra, with a thin close rind, is produced upon the 
seedling stock, and it is said that the fruit grown 
upon the sweet lime stock is generaUy loose and 
soft; this is very perceptible with some of tlie 
oranges. The best time for budding is in the cold 
season. In Tenasserim, the trees are often exceed- 
ingly prolific. A seedling planted produced in the 
nintfi year more than two thousand oranges. In 
the island of St. Micliael, in the Azores, a single 
tree has been said to xiroducc 20,000 oranges fit 
for exportation. 

The leaves are rather bitter, and contain essen- 
tial oil. The fragrant oil of neroli is afforded by 
the flowers. The bciries while unripe arc gathered, 
dried, and turned in the lathe to the size of peas, 
and are used in issues on account of their fragrant 
odour. The rind or peel is bitter and aromatic, and 
affords a very useful stomachic tincture and syrup. 
The juice of the ripe fruit contains sugar, malic and 
citric acids, citrate of lime, mucikge, albumen, 
and gum. Like the lemon juice, it makes an 
excellent cooling drink, ana is an invaluable 
specilic in the treatment of scorbutic diseases. 
The fruit is eaten as a dessert, is candied, and is 
made into marmalade. When of a small size, tlfc 
fruit which falls off is dried, aud fonns the Cimujoa 
oranges, employed in flavouring curaejoa. One 
variety of the orange fruit is in high estimation 
amongst the Tanlil medical practitioners, who 
suppose that it purifies the blood, improves the 
appetite, and cures catarrh. The wood is only met 
with as an object of curiosity ; it is of a yellow 
colour, but devoid of smell. 

Orange Peel, Chin-pi, llung-pi, Chin. ; Post- 
i-Turauj, Peus. This is the peel of tlie various 
kinds 01 orange fruit. It is used us a stomachic, 
stimulant, antispasmodic. 

Orange Zest, or orange threads, the Kiuh-peh 
or Kiuh-lo of the Chinese, are the dried threads 
of the fruit that cover the pulp of the sweet 
orange, jirolongations of the endocarp.. 4 — Riddell ; 
Mason; O^Sh. ; Aitislie ; M. E. J. R. ; Tredgold; 
Royle^ III. 

OKAON, a tribe in the northern and western 
parts of Chutia Nagpur proper, in the eastern 
parts of Sirguja and Jasnpur, and scattered in 
Singbhimi, Zangpur, Boiiai, and Hazaribagh, all 
in the Chutia Nagpur province, also inSumbulporo 
of the Central Provinces. In the Lohardagga 
district, which includes the whole of Chutia 
Nagpur proper, thtw number 362,480 ; in Sirguja, 
about 20,000 ; in Jashpur, 25,000 ; and diffused 
through the other districts mentioned above, 
employed in tlic tea districts, and in British 
colonies, about as many more. They were for 
many generations settled on the Rhotas and 
mljoining hills, and in the Patna district, and they 
have a tradition that when driven from the Rhotfus 
hills, they separated into two great divisions ; one 
of these moving to the S.E. formed a settlement 
in the Raimahal Hills, and are now known as tiie 
Male or Kajmaholi; the other sought refuge to 
the south in the Palamow Hills,; and wandered 
from valley to valley in those ranges, till they 
found themselves in Burwai, a hill-locked estate 
in Chutia Nagpur proper. ]^om there ^ey occu- 
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pied the highlands of Jaahpur, and formed the 
Hettlementfl in the vicinity of Lohardagga^ on the 
Chutia Nagpur plateau, where they etm constitute 
the bulk of the population. This tradition is borne 
out by the evident affinity in language and siniilar- 
ity in customs of the Oraon and I^jmahali ; and 
though the latter do not acknowledge the rela- 
tionship, their common origin may be considered 
as established. 

The Oraon are now a good deal interposed 
between the Kharawa and the Mundah ; but 
though the Kharawa and Oraon are in contact, 
they are very unlike in language, appearance, 
manners, and customs. Oraon settlements pre- 
dominate in the western parts of Chutia Nagpur 
plateau, and each village group has its peculiar 
flag. The Oraon arc known to the people of the 
plains as the Dhangar, but Khurnkh is the name 
oy which they designate themselves. 

The Oraon are a very small race, but well pro- 
portioned. The young men have light graceful 
iigurcs, and are as active as monkeys. Those 
residing in isolated positions are generally black or 
dark and ill-favoured. They have [wide mouths, 
thick lips, projecting maxillary processes, nostrils 
wide apart, no marked elevation of the nose, and 
low foreheads, though not in general very reced- 
ing. The Oraon who dwell in mixed communities 
have more varied features, and colours softer, 
faiycr, and pleasing when young, and improve in 
appearance with civilisation. The Oraon, accord- 
ing to Colonel Dalton, have more of the African 
type of feature, he has peeu woolly heads amongst 
them ; and the wild Oraon have aknost an ape -like 
physiognomy, the Jashpur Oraon being the ugliest 
of the race, with very low foreheads, flat noses, and 
projecting cheek-bones, and approach the Negro in 
physiognomy ; and in manner the Oraon are more 
like bright-hearted Negroes, are fond of gaiety, 
decorating rather than clothing their person; 
whether working or playing, always cheerful ; 
and young Oraon boys and girls arc intensely 
fond of decorating their persons with beads and 
brass ornaments, which they discard on becoming 
Christians. Oraon youths and maidens speedily 
acquire the songs and the dancing steps of the 
Mundah, 'fho Oraon are more lively tlian the 
Mundah, quite as industrious, and the most active 
and nimble-footed of dancers. The Oraon have 
small, ill-built, untidy huts, iu which the family 
reside. But they have in each village of old stand- 
ing, a Dhumkuria, or bachelor’s hall, in which all 
boys and unmarried men of the tribe are obliged 
to sleep. Any absentee is fined. In the Dhum- 
kuria, also, is placed all the flags, instruments used 
in their dancing and other festivals, and in front 
of it is a clear circular space for the dancing 
ground. In some Oraon villages, also, the un- 
married girls have a house to themselves, with an 
elderly woman to look after them ; she has always 
a stick in hand. 

There is no similarity between tho language 
of tlic Oraon and tliat of the Mundah and their 
cognates. Tlie Mundah is soft and sonorous, 
wliilc the Oraon is guttural and harsh, and the 
Oraon language of the Kajmahal Hills and the 
Tamil have a near connection. The Male and 
Oraon languages art? mainly Dravidian; and al- 
though the Male are now confined to the N.E, 
extremity of tlie Vindhya, where the Ganges 
washes and bends round tho chain, and are 


separated from the South Dravidian nations by 
the Kol, their lang^ge is more Dravidian than 
the Kol itself. The explanation is probably to be 
found in the circumstance of the Oraon and Male 
having originally formed an uninterrupted exten- 
sion of the Gond tribes and dialects that extended 
from the Godavery to the N. extremity of the 
Vindh3ra, In villages east of Ranchee, wholly 
inhabited by the Oraon, the Mundah, not the 
Oraon, is the language spoken. 

The present customs of the Oraon have been 
derivea from the Mundali, and differ therefore 
from those of the Rajmahali people, whose isolated 
position has preserved their ancient ceremonies. 
The Oraon, when driven from the Rhotos Hills, 
brought with them to the plateau large herds of 
cattle, and implements of Husbandry previously 
unknown to tho Mimdah. Tho Oraon have no 
gardens or orchards belonging to individual houses, 
but they have some fine trees, common property, 
within the village, and outside their groves of 
fruit-trees form a beautiful feature of Chutia 
Nagpur scenery. 

The Oraon and the Mundah are in tribes, and 
both are exogamic, not marrying in their own 
tribe. Also the tribal or family names are usually 
those of animals or plants, and when such is the 
case, the flesh of some part of the animal or the 
fruit of the tree is tabooed to the tribe called after 
it Thus the Tirki must not eat Tirki (young 
mice) ; nor the Ekhar, the tortoise head ; nor the 
Kirpotas, the stomach of the pie ; nor the Lakrar, 
tiger’s flesh ; nor the Kujrar, the oil from that tree, 
neither sit under its shade/; and so with the kite, 
the crow, the eel, etc. 

The young people form attachments, but the 
elders go tlirough the form of selecting the bride 
already fixed on by the youth. The marriage 
ceremony represents their former custom of cap- 
ture. The bridegroom’s party comes to the bride’s 
village in arms, real or imitation. The young 
men of the bride’s village turn out, also armed, 
to repel the invasion, and, after a little show, a 
dance fonns, during which the couple are each 
carried astride on the hips of a friend. A bower 
is constructed in front of the residence of the 
bride’s father, into wliich the bride and bride- 
groom are carried by women, and made to stand 
on a curry-stone, under which is placed a sheaf of 
corn, resting on a plough yoke. Here the Sindur- 
daii is perforinea, but carefully screened from 
view, first by cloths thrown over tho young 
couple, secondly by a circle of their male friends, 
some of whom hold up a screen cloth, while 
others keep guard with weapons upraised, and 
look very fierce, as if they had been told off to 
cut down intruders, and were quite prepared to 
do BO. The bridegroom stands on the curry-stone 
behind the bride, but in order that this may not 
be deemed a concession to the female, his toes are 
so placed as to tread on her heels. In the mar- 
riages of the Oraon, a public recognition that the 
couple have slept together is a part of the cere- 
mony. Mundali and Oraon marriages a's a rule 
are not contracted until both bride and bride- 
groom are of mature age, the young people often 
making love and suiting themselves. 

Girls form sisterly attachments with each other; 
interchanging a flower, each becomes gui to the 
oUier. They speak of each other as my gui 
or my flower. Oraon girls in childhood are 
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iuttooed with three miirkB on the brow and two 
on cacli temple. When about to grow up, they 
further tattoo themBclves on the anns ana back. 
Young men in the Dhumkuria burn marks on 
their forearma. 

Immediately in front of the Dhumkuria is the 
dancing arena, called Akhra, an open circus about 
forty feet in diameter, with a stone or a post 
marlung its centre. It is surrounded by seats for 
tired dancers or non -dancing spectators, and 
shaded by fine old tamarind trees, that give a 
picturesque effect to ilie animated scene, and 
afford in their gigantic stems convenient screens 
for moonlight or starlight flirtations. During 
the festive seasons of the year, dancing at the ^ 
Akhra commences shortly after dark every night, 
and if the supply of the home-brew hold out, is 
often kept up till sunrise. 

The Oraon worship tlio sun under the name of 
Dharmi, as tlie creator and preserver, and offer 
white animals to him in sacrifice. Dara, worshipped 
by the Oraon and Mundah of Chutia Nagpur, is a 
carved stick, stuck up where the great jatras are 
held, or in the village dancing-place, and is wor- 
shipped with much revel and wassail, with much 
drunkenness amongst the old, and dancing and 
love-making amongst the young. — Dalton^ pp. 
134, 198 ; Camphell, pp. 22, 39. 

ORAZIO. Fra Orazio, a friar who travelled in 
Central Asia. 

ORCHHA, also written Oorcha and Urchha, is 
also known as Tehri or Tikamgarh. It is a native 
state in Bundelkhand, between lat, 24® 20' and 
25® 84' U, and long. 78® 28' 30" and 79® 23' E. 
There are some magnificent tanks in tlie country, 
many of them constructed by the ancestors of the 
ruling family. It is the oldest and higliost in rank 
of all the Bundela principalities, and w'as tlie only 
one of them not held in subjection by tlie Peshwa. 
Orcha, its cliief town, in lat 25® 21' N., and long. 
78® 42' E., is built on the banks of the Betwa. 
Dacoits obtain shelter in its dense forests. — Imp. 
Gaz, vii. 

ORCHIACEjE, the Orcliidacem of Livdly the 
Orchis tribe of plants, comprising 7 genera and 
about 2000 axiecies. Of these, there are about 
1700 species in British India in the several divi- 
sions, viz. : 

Arothusicie, genera authogouium, pogonia, and vanilla ; 
218 Bpecieti. 

Cypripedeo;, gunua cypripedium ; 23 specioB. 
KpidondreoD, genera arundina, blctia, cattlcya, ejdden- 
drum, phaiuB, spailiogluttit) ; 133 Bpecics. 

Malaxiese, genera aporuin, bolbophylluni, ecology ne, 
oirrhopetalum, dondrobiuin, cna, Uparis, oburonia, 
octomeria, oiochiluB, pholidutu, plcuropballis, steliB, 
triaa, and Wallichiana ; about 390 BX)UuiuB. 

Keottie», ^nera anoectochilus, goodyera, and zeuxina ; 
total, ^0 BpeoieB. 

Ophryea.', genera habenaria, peristylus, plutauthera, 
and satyrium ; total, 449 speciott. 

Yandoa*, genera acanthojphii»piuni, acropera, uorideB, 
bifrenaria, batemanua, braiiBia, caraorutia, cata- 
Betum, oryptoobilua, culaniho, cymbidiuin, oyrto- 
X>ora, oyrtopodiuni, dicrypta, culophia, gcodorum, 
gongora, graininatopbyllurii, maxillaria, micro • 
i>era, oaoeooladett, pualamuptiia, renantheia, aaucu* 
labium, aarcanthya, Stanhopea, vanda ; total, 487 
Bpeciea. 

Many of the Orchiaccaj have very beautiful 
flowers, and salep, which consists of bassorin, is 
obtained from a species of Eulophia. Orchid- 
aceous plants are rare throughout the plains of 
Northern India, and in the Panjab. Only the 


ubiquitous Zeuxina sulcata occurs generally, while 
Eulophia is found locally, and only ono other was 
found ill the Tians-Indus hills to 8000 feet. Bol- 
bophyllum, species B. auricoinuin, Carcyanum, 
flexuosum, fuBCCBccns, Jenkiusonii, serpens, and 
sunijiia, occur in Nepal, the Kh.ossya Hills, Bunna, 
and Tenasscrim. 'The most highly valued of the 
orchid order among the Burmese and Karens, 
is the fiweet-scented bolbophyllum, which Karen 
youths wear in tlin lobes of the ear, and luaideiis 
111 their hair. It abounds in almost every part of 
the jungles, throwing down delicate straw-coloured 
racemes over the rough grey bark of old lager- 
stroemia. Bolbophyllum Carey anmn is a common 
orchid in the vicinity of Moulinein, easily recog- 
nised by a long leaf at the apex of a false bulb, 
and by its small purplish flower. Many species of 
dendrobium occur m South-Eastern Asia and 
Australia. Dr. Wight in his leones gives thirteen, 
Dr. Voigt names twenty-five, speeieB of Bolpo- 
phyllum, and on tlio Teiiasstfrim coast there are 
fifteen or more, viz. : — 

album. Cambridgeanum. macroatiicliyum. 

ali>cstre. candidum. Paxtoiiii. 

aureum. calccolua. pendulum, 

barbatulum. ccurulcBCcna. ))icrardi. 

denudauB. olavatum. pulohellum. 

ftliforme, crumcnatum. purailum. 

paminifolium. chrysanthum. purpuroum. 

neterocari)um. deuBifiorum. ramoBiBsimum. 

Heyneanum. fiavuiu. Bccundum, • 

liuniiliH. formosuro. Btuposum. 

Jordoniauum. Qibaonii. Bulcatum. 

a^egatum. JonkiuBii. torotifolium. 

bicamoratum. jlpDgicornu. 

On the Tenasscrim coast is a dendrobium, the 
flowers of which arc wliitc, with a yellow lip, 
three or four inches in diameter, and exquisitely 
fnxgraut. The plant blossoms in March, and its 
flowers may bo seen whitening under the emerald 
foliage of the groves for nefvrly six months of the 
year to the close of October. The Burmese call it 
the silver flower. Wight gives figures of Epipactis 
carinata and Dalbousia; macrosUichya. Eria obesa 
is one of the most abundant of Tenasscrim 
epiphytes, but the flowers are small, and hate 
little to recommend them. Wight gives figures of 
Eria epiphytes, pauciflora, polystachyd, pubescens, 
and reticosa. 

The genera Eulophia, Orchis, Satyrium are 
believed to produce the salep of commerce, a 
substance largely used as a restoi-ative and as a 
dietetic. Orchis mascula, called early orchis, male 
orchis, and male fool’s stones, grows plentifully 
throughout Europe, Northern Africa, Persia, and 
the temperate region of High Asia. In Persia 
the roots are washed and thrown into boiling 
water to remove the outer skin ; they are then 
dried, strung on cords, and hung in the sun or 
in ovens until perfectly free from moisture. The 
dried bulbs, of the size of a cherry stone to 
that of an olive, are slightly transparent and of 
a homy colour ; they are pounded, being soaked 
in cold water until they become soft, and then 
rapidly dried, and tlio powder is dissolved like 
other fecula, in water, milk, or broth, requiring 
sixty parts of liipiid to one of fecula. It may be 
used for the samo jmrposes as sago, tapioca, and 
arrow-root, and when good is an excellent diet 
article fur convalescents, two drachms being suffi- 
cient for a meal for an invalid. 0. morio of 
Great Britain, the meadow orchis, or female foors 
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Btones, and the 0. militaiisy or roan orchui, also 
of Britain, all furniBh the salep tubers. Orchis 
biflora, 0. commelinaifolia, O. latifolia, and O. 
papiliooacea are also named. Dr. Itoyle was of 
opinion that the genus Eulophia furnished the 
salep of High Asia, Kashmir, and Afghanistan, 
the Himalaya, the Neilgherri^ and Oe^on ; and 
Dr. Bellew found an orchis at Hazara, four 
marches west of Kurrain fort, at a height of 1000 
feet, some of the tubers being almost as large os 
a walnut. Dr. Royle names Eulophia vera of the 
Himalaya, near the Jbclum, and E. campestris 
near the Kheree pass, as yielding salep. There 
are throe kinds ot salep known in the bazars of 
N.W. India, viz. Salep misri or Egyptian salep, 
the genuine salep of Kashmir ; salep Kohi or salep 
Kabuli, the mountain or Kabul salep and Simla 
salep, and salep Hindustani, which is the worst 
kind. — Mason; Bng, Cyc,; W, leones; Voigt; 
lloxh. ; Hooker^ ii. p. 281. 

OROHILLA WEED, Orchella, Archil 


PurpermoB, • • . Dot. Orsella, . . • . Poa. 
Oneille, , , , Tb., Qir. Orohillo, . . • • . Sp. 
Orioello, Oroells, « . It. Ortelj, Orsilja, • • Sw. 
Romlla tinotoria, • Lat. 

A lichen of a grey colour ; grows in the Cape 
do Verde Islands and Canary Islands, Madeira, 
Asorcs, Porto Santo, from which is obtained tlie 
dye called Orchil or Archil, by maceration in 
uijne or other ammoniacal liquid. — Bennett^ p. 27. 

ORDEAL Divya, Sansk. The earliest men- 
tion of the trial by ordeal is contained in the 5th 
chapter of the book of Numbers, from the eleventh 
verse, in which the priest gave holy water to a 
woman to drink, imprecating her with a curse, 
that if guilty, her thigh should rot and her belly 
should swell. Trial by ordeal, though forbidden by 
the Koran, is to bo found in some form or other 
throughout the Muhammadan world. In Sind it is 
called Toro, and there ore several forms in which 
it is practised. In Hinduism ten ordeals were 
recognised : — 

1. Tola, the balanoe. 

% Anii, fire. 

8. Jala, water. 


4. Vitha, poison. 

5. KoshiL chinking 

washed. 


water in which an idol has been 


fl. Tandula, chewing grains of rice. 

7. Tapta masha, tatog a masha weight of gold out of 
neat^ oil. 


A Phala, holding a hot ploagbshare. 

9. Dhanna, drawing oonoealod images of virtue and 
vice out of a vessel flUed with earth. 

IOl Tulasl holding the leaves of the holy basil, sacred 


to VlahiiiL 


Eren now, in trivial cases, a few grains of rice 
that have bm weighed with the saligrami are 
put into the month of the suspected or accused 
person, who is to chew them and spit them out on 
apipal leaf. If the person be innocent, the grain 
appean as if stained with blood, or sunplv mois- 
tened with the natural saliva; if gnilty, uie rice 
is dry. In the trial by Kosha, or image water, ^e 
accused person drinks some of the water with 
which an^l has been washed, and if the accused 
survive free from calamity through the next fort* 


ni|^t, he is innocent. Also in an idol ordeal, two 
images, one called Dhanna or Justtoe, the other 
Adharma or Injnstioe, are placed in a jar, and 
the aaouaed la fduowed to draw. If Dharma image 


be.withdmwn, he is hmooeni The ordeal of the 
bsiaiioe ia applied to women, ohUdren, the aged, 


blind, lame, and sick men, and to Brahmans. After 
a fast of twenty-four hours, both of the accused 
and the priest, the accused bathes in holy water, 
pravers are offered up, and oblations are presented 
to nre. The beam of the balance is then adjusted, 
the cord fixed, and the accuracy of the scales 
ascertained. The accused then sits in the scale, 
and, while being weighed, the priests prostrate 
themselves, repeat certain incantations, and, after 
an interval of six minutes, the paper with the 
writer’s accusation is bound around the head of 
the accused, who invokes the balance thus : ‘ Thou, 
O balance, art the mansion of truth; thou wast 
anciently contrived by the deities: declare the 
truth, therefore, O giver of success, and clear 
me from all suspicion. If I am guilty, 0 vener- 
able as my own mother, then sink mo down ; but 
if innocent, then raise me aloft’ The accused is 
then re -weighed ; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
found guilty, but if lighter, he goes free. 

In t& trial by fire, the accused, in India, walks 
barefoot into a heap of burning pipal leaves 
(Ficus rcligiosa) ; in Siam, over a pit filled with 
burning charcoEkl. 

In the ordeal by boiling oil, the accused has to 
thrust his hand into the scalding fluid. 

The hot iron ordeal is practised among Hindus, 
and the Buddhists of regu and Siam. Nine 
circles are drawn, each sixteen fingers in diameter, 
and each the same distance of sixteen fingers 
apart. The hands of the accused are rubbed with 
unhusked rice (paddy), and all marks on them 
carefully noted ; seven pipal leaves are then 
bound with seven threads on each hand, and 
saying these words : ‘ Thou, 0 fire, penradest dl 
beings ; 0 cause of purity, who givest evidence of 
virtue and of sin, declare the truth in this my hand.’ 
The priest gives him a red-hot ball to carry as 
he steps from circle to circle, keeping his feet 
within each, until he reach the eighth, when he 
throws the ball on a heap of dry grass inside the 
ninth. If his hands, which are then examined, be 
not burned, he is pronounced innocent 

In Japan, a reputed thief bears on his hand a 
piece Of thin paper having the figures of three 
deitieB. On this a piece of red-hot iron is placed, 
and if his hand escape, he is pronounced free. 

Hot oil was a test in the Kandy country by 
claimant and defendant, and the one whoso 
fingers are burnt loses. 

The water ordeal is in vogue in India, in Burma, 
and in Borneo. In India, the accused stands in 
water nearly up to his waist, attended by a 
Brahman, staff m hand. A person near shoots 
three arrows from a bamboo bow, and a man 
huiries to pick up the furthermost shaft As he 
takes it from the ground, another person runs 
towards him from the water’s edge ; at the same 
moment the accused grasps the Brahman’s staff 
and dives beneath the water. If he remain there 
till the two arrow-fetchers return, he is innocent, 
but if any part of his body appear, he is ralty. 
In Burma, a stoke is driven mto the water; Uieac- 
onaer and accused take hold, and together dunge 
beneath the water, and he who remains longer 
submerged is declaied to have truth on his side. 

In the poison orde^, white arsenic and butter 
in a mixture is administered. 

In the snake ordeal, a cobra and a ru^ are 
placed in an earthen pot, and the accused 1 m to 
withdraw the ring. 
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The Borneo Oyaks place two pieces of stilt in said in Bastar to be effected with the idea of pre- 
the water, to represent the accuser and accused, venting the witch from liiuttering charms ; but in 
and the owner of the piece dissolving the first Kamaon the object of the operation is rather to 
loses the cause. Also, two shells are placed on a prevent her from doing mischief under the form 
plate, and lime-juice squeezed over them, and he of a tigress, which is the Indian equivalent of tlie 
whoso shell moves first is pronounced guilty or loim-garou. 

innocent, as may have been resolved on. But the The ordeal beans of Old Calabar, West Africa, 
more common mode amongst the Dyaks is for the are the seeds of Physostigma venenatum. — CapL 
accuser and accused to plunge their heads beneath BurlorCs Scinde; Wilk's Mysore; Hindu Inf an- 
the water, and he who remains the longer is ticide; Williams' Story of Nala; Fourth Report of 
free. the African Institution; Letter from Mr. Meredith 

The Brinjari people use the branch of a nim tree, on the Gold Coast, December 1809 ; Asiatic Re- 

the Azadirachtn Indica, A husband throws it on searches ; Ward's Hindoos. 
the ground, and, turning to his wife, says, * If thou ORDINARY WORKS, a revenue term in British 
be a true woman, lift that nim branch.’ India applied to public works executed out of 

In land disputes amongst the Hindus, in ordinary revenue, 
the gola or ball test, one of the parties, or a OREODOXA OLERACEA. Endlich. 
thvrd person, carried a red-hot cannon ball along Areca oleracea, Jacq. | Euterpe caribiea, Sprtng. 
the alleged boundary, his palms being protected Edible cabbage tree, . , Eno. 

by a layer of pipal leaves. If he remain un- a palm of the W. Indies, one of the Cocoaccae. 
scorched, the alleged boundary is detennined to The green top of the trunk is eaten in the W. 
be correct. Indies both j^w and cooked. Ifc has been intro- 

In the ch’haur ordeal the referee walked the ducod into India. Oreodoxa regia, Jlumh. and 

boundary with raw cowskin on his head ; this Ronpland, Oenocarpus regius, is a palm of 
was often strengthened by the imposition of a Cuba, in the vicinity of Havana. It has been 
term twenty-one days, thirty days, etc., and was introduced into India, 
contingent on the referee’s suiwival for that tim^ OREOSERIS LANUGINOSA. D.C. 

In other cases, an oath, Kasm sat’h Iasi, was Chsptalia goagypina, Royle. 

administered, and the taker walked twenty-one Poorjloo, . , Ravi 

paces with Ganges water, tulsi leaves, the saligram, Bur,’BuKh,Kapa,CHENAB’. Bujlo, Kapfi’ ! „/ 

and the book of Durga in his hands ; if he survived Pat-patoola, . Jhkldm. Kufra, . . . Sutlej. 

twenty-one days, the truth cf his statement was Kbo, .... Kanora. Khare-booti, Tk. -Indus. 

deemed established. Common in the Himalaya up to the Indus, and 

The truth of a man’s assertion is still often found in the hills beyond it, from 3200 to 7000 
tested by his being asked to repeat it standing in feet. Wherever it grows in any quantity, tinder 
the waters of some tank of peculiar sanctity, as and occasionally moxas .appear to bo made from 
that of the Lachman Kund in Ajodhya. it, sometimes by beating up the body of the leaf 

Eating paddy, praying imprecations on them- with the tomentum on its under-surface, as is 
selves, IB another form in Kandy ; also eating a done with some other plants, but gencraUy by 
cocoanut in the same manner; drawing white breaking through the former, and tearing off the 
olas is a third. Striking the earth, the reepoUe latter, to bo used alone. Cloth is said to have been 
or red-hot iron, and the cobra put into an earthen mad^j from this, but Dr. Stewart nowhere found 
pot with money, when the parties withdraw the such to be the case in the Panjab Himalaya. The 
money ; if either be bitten, he is esteemed guilty, plant is quite small, and does not grow closely, so 
Arrows are sometimes used in North- AVestem that a wide area would need to be searched to 
India as tests of innocence. The opposite ends of get any considerable quantity of the tomentum ; 
|wo arrows are held by a rattan laid upon the and the process of removing the latter fis a tedious 
liands by two persons placed opposite to each one, ana would probably be costly. — J)r. J. L. 
other ; they are parallel to and just sufficiently Stewart. 

apart to allow of the suspected person’s hand ORFA, lat. 37® 10' N., the capital of a province 
being held between them. The ends of the in Asiatic Turkey of the same name, on the Imnks 
arrows merely rest upon the fingers. The arrows of the Kara Koyi, 90 miles S.AV. from Diarbakr. 
are supposed to move towards and close upon the The inhabitants, 30,000 in number, are Turks, 
guilty hand. Arabs, Armenians, Jews, and Nestorians. On a 

On the coast of Africa, all criminal charges are mountain which overlooks the citadel is a ruin 
tried by the Pjnin or judges, who hear and weigh which the Arabs call the palace of Nimrud, with 
the evidence produced. But if there be no several extraordinary subterranean apartments of 
evidence, the cause is decided by a form of groat antiquity. It is that part of Mesopotamia 
ordeal called doom, which consists in administer- which contained the Haran of Abraham, is the 
ing to the person accused a certain quantity of Osrhoene of the Romans, and the Edessa of the 
the bark of a tree deemed poisonous. If he crusados. It subsisted for 843 years as an 
retain it on his stomach, he is pronounced guilty, independent kingdom, when Caracella led Abgarus, 
if otherwise, innocent. The refusal to submit to its last king, in chains to Rome. It was taken 
this ordeal is considered as a decisive proof of from the emperor Heraclius by Yezd, was retaken 
guilt, and the iudges proceed acoordinglv. in the first crusade by Baldwin, brother to Godfrey 

In Bastar, the leaf-ordeal is followed dv sewing of Bovillon, and erected into a Christian princi- 
up the accused in a sack, and letting mm down ^ty under one of the branches of the house of 
into water waist deep; if he manage in his CourtneVt who were e^elled by Zin^ the Atabeg, 
stnigglea for life to raise his head above water, he a.d. ' 1145. It was included in Sxe empire of 
is finely adju%ed to be guilty. Then comes the Salah-ud-Din (Saladin), and subsequently oon- 
pnniBbment The extraction of the teeth, which is quered by the Turks. The capital was called 
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Edessa by Alexander’s Hiiccessors, and subsequently 
known as Ilhoa. — MacGregor. 

ORGANJ, Urghanj, or Jarjaniah, formerly the 
chief city of Khwarazm, the country now known 
as Khiva. It stood on both banks of the Oxus, 
with a bridge connecting them. It was the scene 
of awful devastation and massacre by the Mongols 
under Chengiz in 1221, and a hundred thousand 
of tlie only class spared, the artisans, are said to 
have been tranfiport<!d to Mongolia. — Ynle^ Cathay. 

ORIENTAL, a tenn in use, in philology, to 
indicate a class of langu^es; in geography, it 
is applied broadly to Asiatic countries east of 
Europe, but in a more restricted sense to the 
East Indies or the countries now known as 
British India. In mineralogy, it is applied to 
precious stones, the violet oriental amethyst, the 
green oriental emerald, the red oriental ruby, tho 
blue oriental sapphire, the yellow oriental topaz, all 
variously coloured varieties of corundum. The 
oriental amethyst is of a purple colour, and is an 
extremely rare gem. Its colour can be destroyed 
by heat, and its purity then resembles that of the 
diamond. These stones are all found abundantly 
in the Peninsula of India, but not of great beauty ; 
the ruby of the N.E, of Burma, however, is the 
true oriental ruby. They are all distinguishable 
from tlie other gems of the same names which 
have not the prefix oriental, by their greatly 
superior hardness and greater specific gravity. 
Oriental sapphires are found in gravel and sand in 
the island of Ceylon and in Pegu, but oriental 
emenild is the rarest of all the green varieties of 
corundum. 

Oriental languages is a term applied to all 
the languages of Asia, whether of the Aryan, 
Semitic, or other class. Formerly, the term 
meant little more than Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Persian ; it now includes almost every language 
that is spoken cast of Europe. — 1, The Semitic, 
including old Semitic, new Semitic, and cuneiform 
writings ; 2. The Indo-European (or Indo-Ger- 
nianic, as it it called in Germany), including 
all Aryan languages, and comparative philology ; 
3. The African, including Egyptian ; 4. The East 
Asiatic, or Ural-Altaic. With all the oriental 
languages thgse who would acquire them encounter 
their first difficulty in the variety of writing 
characters in use ; and a second flifficulty in the 
discordabt manner in which, when a foreign 
character is used, or indicated by foreigners, the 
powers of the letters are employed. One mode 
put forward by Sir William Jones, about the year 
1788, was an analogous classification of the 
letters ; another proposed by Dr. John Borthwick 
Gilchrist, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, was the representation of the sounds of 
the vemaculai* letters by equivalents of similar 
enunciation according to the powers of the letters 
as given by tbe En^sh people ; in other words, 
the one principle is analogy, the other pronuncia- 
tion. liie latter principle is well adapted for 
expressing the onental characters in English 
letters in such a manner that English readers un- 
acquainted with the oriental characters would be 
enabled to articulate the words with a very near 
approach to their correct pronunciation, it 
is W the most part unsuitable for all others of the 
European nations who use the Roman letters. 
Ihe principle of analogy adopted by Sir William 
Jones reties tho original fetters with certain 


distinguishing marks, and permits I he learned men 
of all Europe to follow the word to its source, and 
it has been generally followed by tho learned. 
The most recent writer on the subject was Professor 
Horace Hayinan Wilson in his Glossary, and he 
considered that the characters in the English 
alphabet had enabled him to represent letters in 
nine alphabets of thirteen different languages of 
British India. But t>o do this he had, by diacritic 
points and marks, and by compound letters, 
increased the English alphabet from 26 to 70 
characters, 19 of the English letters having two 
to six forms, b, c, e, i, j, o, p, and u, each two ; 
g, h, and I, each three ; d and k, each four ; a, r, 
B, t, and z, each five ; and n has six forms ; and he 
has even recommended other additions. 

ORIGANUM NORMALE. Don. 

Mirzan-josh, Arab., Hind. 1 Marjoram, . . . . Eko. 

This herb grows commonly in the Panjab 
Himalaya from 2500 to 10,500 feet Aitchison 
states that in IaHouI it is eaten as a pot herb. 

Origanum vulgarc, X., common marjoram, 

O. decipiens, Wall. O. stoloniferum, Bess. 

O. oriental e, Mill 

Baklat‘Ul-jezal,Suiur? Ar. Agroriganos, Gr. of Dioso. 
Origanon melan, . Gr. of Oushnah ? , . , Pers. 

Theoph. Mridu-mamrramu, T»l. 

An ornamental and aromatic plant, a native of 
Great Britain in dry uncultivated places, and of 
Europe, north of Africa, and of Middle Asia and 
America. It yields what is sold as oil of thyme in 
the shops, a common remedy for toothache, and 
frequently mixed with olive oil as a stimulating 
liniment against baldness, in rheumatic com- 
plaints, and against strains and bruises. The 
dried leaves used instead of tea are very pleasant ; 
they are likewise employed in fomentations. Tho 
esBential oil is so acrid that it has been used 
by farmers os a caustic. — Eng. Cyc.; Dr. J. L. 
Stew arty M.D. 

ORIOLE is the popular name of several birds 
having their plumage of agolden-yellow mixed with 
black. In British India, the orioles are called the 
mango birds, from their yellow colour resembling 
that of the mango fruit There are several species 
in the E. Indies. Oriolus kundoo, Sykesy extends 
over the whole of British India up to the base of 
the Himalayas. It lives in large groves of trees, 
gardens, and avenues, and feeds chiefly on fruits. 
Its call is a loud mellow whistle resembling 
pee-ho, and its French name of Loriot answers 
to its call. 0. Indicus, Brissoity the black-naped 
Indian oriole, is rare, though spread throughout 
India, Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and Malacca, 
and is more confined to the forest regions. 0. 
melanocephalus, Linn.y the black-headed oriole, 
inhabits the forests, gardens, and groves of 
Central India, Beng^, Assam, Burma, and the 
Malay Peninsula; it is a lively and noisy bird, 
constantly flying from tree to tree, and uttering a 
loud mellow whistle. This oriole, famous in Indian 
poesy, is one of the most numerous of Tenasserim 
songsters. It comes to the garden at early dawn, 
when its rich mellow notes are heard pealmg far 
through the mango bowers. It is a hurge ywlow 
bird, with a black head, easily recognued. In 
Burmese it is called Hgnet-wa, or yellow bird. 
0. Geylonensis, Bonaparte^ occurs in Ceylon and 
tbe southern part of tbe Peninsula of India. — 
E. Z. Layard in Tennant's Ceylon^ p. 241 ; 
Mason; Jerdon, 
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ORISSA, a pro^nce of British India, which 
was occupied in September and October 1803, 
with Behar, Chufcia Nagpur, Bengal proper, and 
Obittagong, and is under the administration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It is at the head 
of the Bay of Bengal, at its westom side, and lies 
between lat 19° 28' and 22° 84' 15" N., and long. 
83° Se** 80" and 87° 31' 30" E., with an area of 
23,901 square miles, and, in 1872, a population of 
4,317,999, partly in the deltas of the river Maha- 
nadi on the south, the Brahmany in the centre, 
and the Baitarani on the north, and in part in 
17 mahals or states which arc tributary lo tho 
British, and cover an area of 10,218 square 
miles, and a population of 1,283,309. (Irissa 
table-land rises on the southern side of the Maba- 
nadi, in some places to 1700 feet, backed by the 
chain of E. Ghats, Amarkantak, jungle table-land, 
lat. 22° 40' N., long. 81° 6' E., 3600 feet. Its delta 
is fertile ; its rivers discharge 2,760,000 cubic 
feet per second in time of floods, and it has a rain- 
fall of 62^ inches ; but it has suffered from floods 
and from (hroughts. There was a great famine in 
1770, aggravated by the ravages of mutinous 
Mahratta soldiers. In 1823, a cyclone and storm- 
wave swept tho coast ; in 1834-35 and 1837-38, 
a famine was caused by inundations, and it suffered 
*teverely in 1806-67 from deficient rains. 

A special inquiry into the mortality caused by the 
Mninc in- Orissa in 1865-66 was made by deputy 
collectors, with the aid of corrected returns made 
by the zamindars. The total population in 1865 
was 3,015,826 ; of tlicse, 814,469 perished, and 
116,028 citlicr emigrated or disappeared, making 
a total loss of 929,497, and leaving 2,086,329 
surviving. The percentage of deaths to popula- 
tion was 27, which, added to 8 '81, tho percentage i 
of emigrants or missing, gives a general per- 
centage of 30*81 as loss of population during tho 
famine. In 1866 a great flood inundated 1052 
square miles of the delta. In October 1831 the 
sea made a breach in the road which posses 
through the province from north to south, where 
it is nine miles from high-water mark. All having 
life— human beings, cattle, wild beasts, etc. — ^were i 
drowned, and left in heaps eight and ten feet high | 
against the road. This was north of Balasor. | 
South oh I^lasor, late in the evening, said the I 
sole survivor of a village, the wind was very 
strong on shore, and the tide rising. Several of 
the inhabitants went down to tho beach. Those 
who had witnessed the storm of 1828 proposed to 
go inland ; the younger ones would not believe 
that the sea could harm them, and voted for 
remaining. All were drowned except one, who 
was up in the tree under which we were standing, 
and twice tho sea went over him. When he come 
down, all was dry, but, as he expressed it, not a 
cat left In this hurricane 22,600 were drowned 
in hfdf an hour, and several thousands more died 
of starvation and exposure. There was another 
hurricane in 1832, but tho wind was off shore 
when most violent, and no lives were lost. These 
calamitioB induced the British India Government 
to endeavour to prevent their recurrence. The 
seven rivers — Mahanadi, Brahmany, Bytumi, 
Lahundi, Borabahiny, Subunreka, and the 
Coaqfa— Wc all more or less deltaic in character, 
and in the caoe of four rivers almost form one 
delta during the floods. The point before the 
engineer was to husband the. water that came 


down at the south-west monsoon, and distribute 
it BO as to save tho districts from droughts, from 
which Orissa has suffered so terribly. At th(^ 
same time protection against the floods was to bo 
secured. The area of land to bo taken up for the 
scheme comprised the five alluvial distnets con- 
tained between tho frontier in the district of 
Gsnjam and the Hoogly near Calcutta, — in all 
about 6000 square miles. Tho operations began 
in 1862, and much has been effected. 

Bhuiya, Bhumii, Bathudi, Cond, Kandh, Kliaira, 
Kol, Pan, Santhal, Savara, and others, form about 
a fourth part of the population, mostly in tho 
mountainous jungle tract of Morbhanj, Kcunjhar, 
and Bod, and 75,531 arc in the tributary states. 
A record in tho Uriya language, preserved in tho 
temple of Jaganath, called the Vansavali and 
Raja Chari ta, and supposed to have been com- 
menced in the twelfth century, after the usual 
detail of the mythology, and of the early kings of 
India down to Vikramaditya, gives as the first 
sovereign of this kingdom, in a.d. 142, Bato 
Kesari, who commenced the Kesari Vansa or 
Kesari dynasty. After an interregnum of 146 
years, during which tho Yavana reigned, the 
Kesari Vtinsa dynasty was restored in A.n. 473 by 
Jajati (Yayati) Kesari, capital Jajpur. He was 
a warlike and energetic prince, but it is not 
known who he was or whence ho came. He was 
tlie founder of the Kesari or liion line, which ruled 
Orissa until A. I). 1131. The Ganga Vansa dyncsty 
commenced with the invasion of Churang, Saranga 
Deva, or Chor-ganga, and ended with Raja 
Narsinh-deo, who in 1277 built Kanarak, the 
Black Pagoda. The Surja Vansa rajas tlien 
reigned from 1451 to 1550. After them came the 
Zaraindari races, Khimla rajas or Bhui Vansa, 
from 1580 to 1804, when Mukund-deo was 
deposed by the British. 

Buddhism for ten centuries prevailed in Orissa, 
but its only traces are to be found in tho cave 
dwellings and rock habitations of tho priests and 
hermits, and in recently deciphered inscriptions. 
Their principal settlement was at Khandgiri, about 
half-way between Puri and Cuttack. The Snake, 
Elephant, and Tiger caves here (sec Udayagiri), 
and a two-storeyed monastry, known as the 
Queen’s Palace (Riani-Nur), are the most interest- 
ing excavations. They form relics of the throe 
distinct phases through which Buddhism passed. 
The first, or ascetic age, is represented oy tho 
single sandstone cells, scarcely bigger than tho 
lair of a wild beast, and almost as maccesBiblo ; 
the second, or ceremonial age, is shown in the 
pillared temples for meetings of the brotherhood, 
with commodious chambers for the spiritual heads 
attemhed to them; the third, or fashionable ago 
of Buddhism, reached its climax in the Queen's 
Palace, adorned with a sculptured biography 
of its founder. Chsneral Cunningham l^lieves 
that kingdom of U-cha, or Oda, spoken of 
by Hiwen Thsang, oorrosponds exactly with tho 
modem province of Odra or Orissa. In the time 
of that Baddhist pilgrim, the province was 7000 
li or 1167 miles in circuit, ana was bounded by 
the great sea on the south-east, where there was 
a famous seaport town named Ohe-li-ta-lo-ching, 
or Charitrapura, that is, the 'town of embarkation* 
or * departure.' This General Ounning^iam sup- 
poses to have been the present town of Piiri, or 
cHj/ near which stands the famous temple 
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of Ja^anath. OiitBulo the town tlioro wrn* fivn 
coijtigaouH Btiipa with towers ami ])avilioriR of 
jBfrcat height, and he HvipjxiseH one of tlx'se to lx* 
that which is now dedicated to Jagujiath. 1'he 
three Bhapoless figures of this god and his ]>rotluT 
and sisl/or Haladeva and Subhadra, arc aiinple 
copies of the eyinbolical figures of the Hnddhist 
triad, Buddha, Dharrna, and Sanglia, of which tlie 
second is always represeutcd as a feniah‘. I'he 
Buddhist origin of t)jc Jaganatli figures is proved 
beyond all doubt by their adoption as the repr(*- 
sentativc of the Brahmanictd avatar of Buddha in 
the annual almanacs of Mathura and Benan s. 
The political limits of Orissa under its most power- 
ful tings, are said to have extended to the 
Hoogly and Damuda rivers on the north, and to 
the Godavery on the soutli. But the ancient 
province of Odra-desa, or Or-dewi, was limited to 
the valley of the Malianadi and to the lower course 
of the Suvarna-riksha river. It comprised th(‘ 
whole of the present districts of Khatak (('uttack) 
and Smnbulpore, and a j>ort-ion of Midnapur. 
It was bounded on the west by Goinlwana, on the 
north by the wild liiil states of Jashrnir and 
Singbhuin, on the east by the sea, ana on the 
south by Gan jam. Tiiese jiIbo must have been 
the limits in the time of Hiw'on Thsang, as the 
measured circuit agrees with his estimate, Pliny 
mentions the Oretes tis a p(‘ople of India in 
whose country stood Mount Maleus ; but in 
another passage he locates this mountain amongst 
the Monedes and Siiari, and in a third passage 
he places Mount Mallus amongst the Malli. As 
the last people were to the north of the Kalinga, 
and as the Monedes and Suari were U) the south 
of the Palibothri, the Monedes and Suari must be 
the Munda and Suar, and the Oretes must be the 
people of Orissa. Malle is one of the Dravidian 
terms for a mountain ; and as the Oraon, or 
people of West Orissa, still speak a Dravidian 
dialect, he thinks it probable that Mallus was not 
the actual name of the mountains, but may have 
been the famous Sri-Parvat of Telingana, which 
gave its name to the Sri-Parvativa Andhras? 

The Uriya arc Brahmanists, and inhabit the 
plains and valleys in the western tracts towards 
Cuttack ; the Kol to the northward, also called 
Ho ; the Kandh in the central part, and the Saura 
in the south. These three last-named races 
believe themselves to be the aborigines of the 
districts they now inhabit, and of others more 
extensive of which they have been dia^sscsseil by 
the encroachments of other tribes. The Kol are 
faithful, honest, and of happy, ingenuous disposi- 
tionsy as strikingly contrasted with the trickery 
and falsehood of the Hindu ; they are hospitable, 
but very irascible, and so prone to feel injuri<*s 
acutely, that they frequently vent their resent- 
ment or grief in suicide, to which this untutored 
people are terribly addicted. The Kandh inhabit 
the central part of Orissa, and until the middle of 
the 19th' century they practised the barbarous 
Meriah sacrifices, to propitiate the deity of the 
earth by the slaughter of human victims, generally 
children stolen from neighbouring districts, and 
purchased by the Kandh race for sacrifice, as no 
kandh can be sacrificed, and no victim was held 
acceptable unless purchased. The ceremonial 
differed somewhat But at the period appointed 
hy their priests a solemn feast was neld, lasting two 
days ana nights, which time was passeu in the most 


revolting <lruuken obscenity. On tlx* third day 
the haples.s vietim was brought out, and bound to a 
stake. The victixi’s limbs were first broken, and, 
the* priest Ixiving given t!x> <'oiip <!(' grace with an 
axe, the whole set upon it and lu‘W<'d the quivering 
body piecc-mcal, each striving to carry away a 
bloody frngment to throw Tipon liis own field. 
Tlx* British tlovernment exo.rtod itself successfully 
to BunprcHH this sanguinary rite, to which the 
Kandh adhercrl with obstinate pertinacity. 

I’lic Saura, wlu) inhabit the Routhorn part of 
the province, have tlxi same Ruperstitions as the 
Kaixlh. ^’hey are oven more Ravage and bar- 
barous ; so much so, indectl, that a Saura is Siud 
to have no hesiUition in depriving a human being 
of life for a very trifling consideration, or at the 
command of his chieftain. 

Amongst the Uriya race high cheek-bones seem 
to prevail, witli good featurcB and straight hair. 
Anumgst the enstoms i)eculiar to this province, 
Dr. Hunter says, is one that, if a man die child- 
less, his brother, if he have one, must many' the 
wi<low. The Brahmans of Orissa differ from all 
other Bmlimans, in some respeetK as regards their 
food, and a great many obtain their livelihood as 
cultivators; they also trade, and follow the occu- 
patioiiR of brickmakcrH, bricklayers, etc. 

The Dana <>f the frontier and south of Orissa 
are a wild predatory tribe. 

'I’he Juanga are a forest race, and until 1871 
the sole dress of tlxdr women consisted of bunches 
of b*afy twigs. They are also called Pattouah. 

Hindol, one of the tributary states, of 312 
square miles, and ‘iH/j'i.h inhabitants, mostly 
aborigines semi-Hinduizeil. Of these the Taala 
number 1022 ; the Kandh, 1611 ; and Pan, 3080; 
18,804 Kha.sa, Brahmans, and Khandaits, follow- 
ing Hinduism. 

Uriya or Ooriah is the language of Orissa, and 
the country takes its name from the Or or Ordu 
tribe, who seem to have come from the N.W. 
Ill the Orissa district they api>ear to have had 
very narrow limits, viz. along the coast line fnmi 
the Uosikulia river near Gan jam northwards to 
the Kans river, near iSoro, in lat. 21° 10' ; but in 
the process of migration and conquest under the 
GangaVansa dynasty, the limits of Orissa (Ordesa> 
were extended to Midnapore and Hoogly on the 
north, and Rajainundry, on Uie Godavery, on 
the south. The Uriya tong le is a tolerably pure 
dialect of Bengali. About Ganjam, the first 
traces of Tclugu or Teliiig occur, though the 
Uriya still prevails forty-live miles south of 
Ganjam, on the lowlands of the sea-shore, beyoud 
which Telugu begins to predominate. At Chiciv- 
cole, Telugu is the prevailing language ; in 
Vmanagram, Telugu is only spoken in the open 
country, and Uriya in the rnountaiiia runs farther 
down to the south. Tclugu is spoken to within 45 
niiles south of Ganjam, and at Ganjam Telugu 
ceases. On the coast line Uriya continues in the 
direction of Bengal as far as the Hijli and 
Turaluk divisions on the Hoogly. On the 
western side of the Midnapore district, it intt^r- 
tningles with Bengali near the river Subunreka. 
To the westwanl, the Gond and Uriya languages 
pass into each other, and at Sonepur, hrJf the 
people speak the one and half the other language. 

The temples at Orissa are more numerous than 
those of all Hindustan. Thev were erected 
l)etween the years a.d, 600 ana 1200. That at 
9 D 
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Blnivanoswara wan a.i>. C37 ; tliai at Puri was 
A.i). 1174; anrj, with the cxc< |>tion of that of 
Jaganath at Puri, the ancient Dantapura, all 
were (Tccted under the great Koaari dynasty, or 
Lion line of kings, who reigned a.d. 473 till 1131, 
when they were succeeded by ibe Oanga Vnnsa, 
the third of whom bnilt Jagai\atl). That called 
Parasuram Eswara is 20 feet equarc and 3H feet 
high, and its sculptures arc (uit with a delicacy 
seldom 8uq>a8sed, and of the moat elaborate 
character. It is supposed to have betui built 4 .i>. 
450 or 500. Those of the Mukt Eswara shrine 
are even richer and inon' vari<‘<l in detail. 
Bhuvaneswara temple is supposed by Mr. h'ergiiason 
(p. 420) to have been built l)y Lelal India Kesari, 
who reigned A.D. 617 to 057, It is the finest 
example of a purely Hindu temple in India. 300 
feet long and GO to 75 feet in breadth, every 
inch of the surface is covered with carving in the 
most elaborate manner, and the effect is marvel- 
lously beautiful. Jta Nat Mandir, or dancing- 
hall, was erected by the wife of 8alini, between 
A.D. 1099 and 1104, Besides this, there are the 
Raj Rani temple, and many otliers. 

The Oanarac temple is known tc tlic British as 
the Black Pagoda. 

The Jagariath teinjile at Puri externally measures 
640 to 670 feet, and is surrounded by a wall 20 to 
30 feet high, with four gates. An inner enclosure 
measures 420 by 315 feet, and is enclosed by a 
double wall with four openings. Within this last 
stands Uie Bara Dew ul, and tlic groat tower rises 
to 192 feet. 

Jajpur, in Cuttack, on the Byturni river, was 
once the capital of the province. It has a pillar 
which was erected in the 12th or 13th century. 

The last five hundred years anterior to the 
Christian era were those in winch Buddhism 
effected its settlements in Orisna. The Ceylon 
texts placo the advent of the Sacred Tooth in 
Puri at 543 b.c. The Buddhists honcycombe<l 
mountains, and excavated the rock inonaHteries of 
Orissa. The people now are, even more than the 
Beugali race, conservative, bigoted, and priest- 
ridden. The whole territory i.s sacred ground, to 
which Hindus perform tirt'h or f»ilgrimage ; but 
about July is the great period of asBcmbly at 
Jaganath (yoga-natha). The sun was formerly 
the object of worship tljere . — ColburrCs Journal^ 
1861 ; Thomas' J^rinsep's Indian Antiquities^ p. 
241; Wihon's Glossary; Cunninqhains India ^ p. 
507 ; Elph. India, p. 223 ; Stirling in As. lies. 
XV. p. 264 ; Imp. Gaz. ; Fergusson's Cave Temples. 

OKiTiE or Horitas, among the ancient Greeks, 
a barbarous people to the west of Indus, called 
Nesterit® by Diodorus. Curtius notices the 
Horit© in India, and Diodonis states that generally 
they resemble the Indians. According to Arrian, 
they were an Indian nation who extended west of 
the Indua for 150 miles parallel to the sea. 

They wore the dress and arms of the other 
ludians, but differed from them in language and 
manners. General Cunningliam supposes them to 
be the people on the Aghor river. In the bed of 
this river there are several jets of liquid mud, 
which from time immemoriid have been known 
as Ram Chandar Id kup, or ‘ Ram Chandar's 
wells.’ There are also two natural caves, — one 
dedicated to Kali, and the other to Hingulaj or 
Hingula Devi, that is, the ‘ red goddess,’ who 
is now regarded as a form of Kali. But the 


principal objects of pilgrimage in the Aghor 
valley are connected with the history of Rama. 
The pilgrims sssemblo at tho Rambagh, because 
Rama and Sita are said to have started from this 
)oint, and ])rocc6d to the Gorakh tank, where 
taina halted ; and thence- to Tonga-blu ra, and on 
to the point where Rama was obliged to turn 
back in his attempt to reach Hingulaj with an 
army. General Cunningham identifies Kainbagh 
with tho Rambakia of Arrian, Toiiga-bhera with 
the river 'lhn>)eroB of Pliny, and the Tomcrus of 
Arrian. At Itambakia, therefore, ho thinks wo 
must look for tlie site of the city founded by 
Alexander, which Leonatiis was left behind to 
complete. He thinks it probable that this is tho 
city which is described by Stephaims of Byzantium 
as the ‘ sixteenth Alexandria near the Bay of 
Melane.’ Nearcbiia places the western boundary 
of the Grit CO at a place called Malana, which ho 
takes to bo the Bay of Malan, to the cast of Ras 
Malan or Cape Malan of the present day, about 
twenty miles to (he west of the Aghor river, 
'fhe occurrence of tho name of Rambagh at so 
great a distance to the west of the Indus, and at 
HO early a period ns tlie time of Alexander, shows 
not only tho wide extension of Hindu inilueuce 
in ancient times, but also the great antiquity of 
the story of Rama. He deems it highly impro- 
bable that such a name, with its attendant 
pilgrimages, could have been imposed on the 
place after the decay of Hindu influence. Durirtg 
the flourishing period of Buddhism, mauy of the 
jirovinccs to the west of the Indus aclopUid that 
ludian religion, which must have had a powerful 
influence on the manners and langusgo of the 
people. But the expedition of Alexander pre- 
ceded the extension of Buddhism ; and General 
Cumiinghain therefore only attributes the okl 
name of Rambakia to a period anterior to Darius 
HysLaspos. I lingulaj (Khingalatchi) is mentioned 
by the Tibetan Taranath (see V'^assilicf, French 
tianslution, p. 45) os a Rakshasa in the west of 
India, beyond Barukaclia or Baroch. — Cunning- 
hum's India, n. 304 ; Flphin. p. 232. 

OKLEBAR, A. B., wrote an Account of a Visit 
to the Town of Schwan, in Bom. Gcog. 'IVans. 
vi. p. 95; Account of the I.Ake Loopar, ibid. i. 
p. 9 ; Note on the Ram Ghaut, Bom. As. Trnns. 
i. p. 119 ; On Muhammadim Architecture in Cairo, 
ibid, ii. p. 119 ; On the Geology of the Egyptian 
Desert, ibid. p. 229 ; Hygromctric Tables, ibid. p. 
309 ; Report on the Bom. As. Society’s Museum, 
ibid. p. 440 ; On the Meteorology of Bombay ; Ob- 
servatory Reports, 1845, 1846, Bombay, 4to; in 
British Association, 1847, and I.ondon Athenieum. 
and Reports of the Association. — Dr. Buist. 

OKMARA or Hormarali, in lat. 25° 11' N., an<l 
long. 64® 38' 30" E., a fishing village on the Makran 
coaat. It is in a desolate region. It is famed for 
its mud volcanoes. Captain Hart, who saw them in 
1840, says that there are eighteen ; Colonel Gold- 
smith saw seven. Probably they vary in number. 

ORME, ROBERT, the historian of India, wa.s 
at Anjengo. lie was educated at Harrow 
School, and returned to Madraa, where he rose to 
become a member of Council, and returned to 
England, where he died at the age of 73. He was 
the first Englishman who wrote on the history 
of India, and was author of Historical Fragments 
of the Moghul Empire, of the Mabrattas, and of 
the Engh^ Concerns in Hindustan from 1659. 
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London 1782 and 180r>; also History of the Military 
Trandactions of the British Nation iu Ji^dostan 
from 1745, I^ondon 1775. 

ORMESBY^ Lieut., I.N., wrote Narrative of a 
Journey across the Syrian Desert in Bom. (h-o. 
Itans. vi. p. 18 ; Memoir on the KiverB of Meso- 
potamia. 

OKMOCARFUM SENNOTDES. fieauiK 

Hedysarum scnnoidcs. | H. Nalla-kashina, Jt. 

Jungli Munghi, . Dukh. Katu rnurunga, . . TaM. 

Kanana, Shiguru, Sanhk. | Adivi munaga, . . Tel. 

The root posaessea a considerable de/^reo of 
warmth, and is prcRcribod as a tonic and stimulant 
in certain cases of fever; also, in docoction, it is 
simposed to be a valuable remedy in rheumatic 
affections of long standing. With the bark of the 
root, ground small, and mixed with gingelly oil, a 
liniment is prepared which the Vy leans recom- 
mend as an external application in paralytic com- 
plaints and in lumbago. — /Im . ; Roxh. 

ORMOSIA, a genus of plants of the order 
Fabaceie. 0. glauca, liVi/h'c/t, is a trc(‘ of Dehra 
Doon, and 0. robusta, Wight, of Assam. 

Ormosia Travancoria, Bedd., is a ini«ldling- 
sized tree of Travancore and South Tinnc- 
velly Hills up to 5.500 feet, S. Canara Ohat^, 
and probably elRowlu're on the Western Ghats of 
the Madras Presidency. The timber appears to 
be remarkaVdy good, but at present is almost un- 
known. — Ikddomc^ FI. Sglv. p. 45. 

ORMUZ, Onnaz, or Hormuz, in lat. 27^ 5' 55" 
N,, and long. 50° 29' 5" E., a barren, rocky, volcanic 
island in I he Persian Gulf, about 12 miles off tlic 
coast of Kinnan, 15 miles N.E. of Kishin. It is 
the eastern extremity of the chain of volcanic 
mountains which runs parallel to the (^oast of 
Kirman, and hl Ormuz it conniRts of a number of 
isolated hills of rock-salt and sulphur, which com- 
pose a mass of about 15rnilcR iu circumference, 
destitute of springs and vegetation, but abound- | 
ing in copper and iron-orc. The island gave 
shelter t-o the 15araeeR when Muharninadanism was 
preached in Persia. In an ancient history of 
Persia it is recorded that Ormuz was once on 
fire ; and indeed this island, as well as that of 
Angar, has every appearance indicative of afonuer 
volcanic eruption, atid it is thought to be an 
extinct volcano. Ormuz takes its name from a 
place on the neighbouring continent in Kar- 
mania, — the Harmozia and Annuza or Harmozusa 
of Greek writers, where Nearchus landed and 
found one of his countrymen wandering from 
Alexander’s camp, in which, some days after, the 
admiral was received with wcll-mcrit<*d honours 
by his sovereign. Rut in Alexander’s time, the 
insulat-ed Ormuz is generally siipposed to have been 
the Organa of Arrian and Ptolemy, and Tyrina or 
Gyrena of Strabo. It is said that the prior city- 
of this name was taken by the Mongols, a.u. 1290, 
and the inhabitant tied to this barren volcanic 
island, which was named Ormuz, in memory of the 
ancient city. The king of this new Ormuz con- 
sidered it prudent to send tribute to Timur. The 
city is described by Abdu Razak, the ambassador 
sent by Shah Rukh to India in 1442, as a place 
which had not its equal on the surface of the globe. 
The merchants of Syria, Egypt, Roum, Ears, Kho- 
rasan, Irak, and Mawur-u-Ni^ar, as well os the 
inhabitant!! of Java, Bengal, Socotra, Tenasserim, 
Malabar, Gujerat, and Arabia, all made their way 
to this port with rare and precious articles, which 


the Him and flic ukxu'. and (lif niins have com- 
bined to bring to jierfcction. The comp,anionH 
of Alfonzo de AlbiKjiu rqur' in 1.507 took Ormuz, 
after a combat d(\sci ibed with much animation by 
oncof his countrymen, — a few hundred I’ortuguese 
having contendeil, as ho assures us, for eight hours 
j against 30,000 PerKi.ans and Arabians, valiantly 
! defending a place naturally strong and wi'll forti- 
fied by art. 

‘ High on a tlnono of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz anil of Ind ; 

Or wluTo tin* j((>rgeou8 Ikost witli richoat hand 
iShowtTH on her kin^^s barbaric pearl and gold.’ 

Under the I’ortuguesc it was ;« jdace of great 
trade, but in 1GG2 (1G22?) it was takmi by Shah 
Abbas the Great, with the assistance of the Eng- 
lish, anti tlio trade was destroyed. On a plain 
near the nortlurn extremity (d the island an^ the 
cisterns and other remains of the once commer- 
cial Ormuz, wliich, in*tho time of its prosjHTity 
under fho I’ortugue.se (a.I), 1.51.5), when it was a 
great entrepot of Indian trade, had 4000 houses 
and 40,000 inhabitants. The port and anchorage, 
which gave such importance to the spot, are 
within two miles of the town. The present in- 
habitants number about .3000, and are employed 
in preparing rock-wilt, from which the sultan or 
imam of Muscat ns ]>ropriclor derives a consider- 
able revi'iuie. 'I’lie isl.and gives its name to the 
Stniits of Ormuz. 'I'hc islands of Larrack (or 
Larek) and Ormuz are 12 miles Jipart, and 
Ormuz isaljout 2G miles north of l\:is .Miissundum. 
liarrack is lOO, and Ormuz 700 feud Iiigh. From 
Larrack we have specular iron-ore as its charac- 
teristic, and from Orimiz, rock-s.ait, sulphur, 
gypsum, iron-ore, and pyritt'S. 'I'he people on 
the neigiibouring co:ir 1 seem to be idimtical with 
the races wh*i .an; known to have dwelt there 2000 
years ngo, .and known to the ancients as Ichthyo- 
]>liagi. It w.'iK visited by Raljili Pitch. At present 
a few ruins, scattered amidst wild deserU of salt, 
on a dreary iylet, alone remain of the former 
wealth of (}rmuz. — Marlchruks Emhds.'ij/, p. 44 ; 
Iiulia in the 1.5/A ( ’entur)/; (dni'ijo, p. 94; 

MeuKtir, p. 12; J^algrarc ; MacGregor, p. 354. 

ORMUZD, a name amongst the fire-worshipping 
Zoroastrians for the t tmniscient. It is from Anura 
mazda, — Ahura, living, and Mazda, wdse, — the all- 
knowiug Lord. Tlie ancient inBcriptions almost 
all begin with the words Bagjivazarka, Ahura mazda, 
Dens magnus (est) Oro mazda. — Bun.'ten, God in 
liistorg. Sec Ahriman. 

ORNITliOLOGY, the Hcicnce which teaches 
the natural hiptory and an'angeuumt of birds, 
from the (ireek words a bird, and hoyop, a 
discourse, signifying literally ‘a discourse upon 
birds. ’ 

ORNITHOPTEUA BROOKKANA, of Borneo, 
is one of the most elegant of the butterflies. O. 
CreesuH, Wallace, the bird-winged butterfly, occurs 
at Batxjhian. It is 7 inches across the wings, which 
are velvety-black and fiery orange. 0. remua, the 
largest and most beautiful of /ill the butterflies, is 
found in Celebes. — Wallace, i. pp. 37, 284. 

ORNUS FLORIBUNDA. G. Don. Fraxinus 
floribunda, Wall, i.s the Nei>al ash tree. O- 
Urophyllu, G. Don., is the ash tree of the Kh/issya 
mountains. 

ORONCHON, a small tribe of the Tunguz, in 
the Lower and Upiicr Amur. They use the rein- 
deer. 



orophka cortacea. 


ORUKZAI. 


OROPHEA CORIACEA, a niiddle-fiizea tree, 
grows at Dimboola and Raxawa, in the Ceylon 
central province, at an elevation of about 8000 
feet ; 0. obliqua, Hook. f. et. 7% in the Gnlle and 
Ratnapura districts, at no great elevation ; and O. 
Zeylanica, Blume^ in the central province, at an 
elevatioi) of 2000 to 3000 feet ; woods unknown. 
— Thw. Zei/l p. 8. 

OROSIlJS, a writer about a.i>. 400. In what he 
says of India he vaguely follows Ptolemy. 

OROTALT, the ancient Grecian term for the 
Arabic Allah Ta’ ala . — Salehs Koran. 

OROTSKO occupy the interior of Saghnlin 
and its eastern coast They arc few in number, 
their language differs from that of the Aino, and, 
according to Schrenck, they are Tunguzians. They 
do not shave the head, but allow the hair to fall 
over the shoulders, or tie it up in a veil, which 
han^ down behind. Their women plait or curl 
the hair. They wear large ear-rings, and, accord- 
ing to Mamia Rinso, a Japanese traveller, are very 
good looking. The Orotsko have no permanent 
habitations, out dwell in yurts like the Oronchon 
of the Upper Amur. Their storehouses are also 
similar, and are left Btan<Ii ng when the owner 
migrates. The only domestic animal of this tribe 
is the rein-deer, and a man owning twelve of them 
is considered well off. Rein-deer carry burdens 
or draw the sledge . — RavcnsteiiCs Amur, p. 398. 

ORPIMENT. Ter-sulphurct pf argenic, yellow 
■ulphuret of arsenic, and tri-sulphidc of arsenic. 
Ananikoon, . . Arab. ? Zerneik-zard, . . Pers. 

Shih-hwang, . . Chin. Haritalaka, . . Sansk. 

Hartalj .... Hind. Aridurutn, . , . Tam. 

Aari-pigmentum, Lat. Yellickood-pashanam, „ 

This is of a heavy liver-yellow colour. It is 
obtainable in ail the bazars of India, and is found 
in the Chinese provinces of Ho-nan, Yunnan, and 
Kan-su, also in Cambodia. It is used as a paint, 
also in medicine. 

ORR, CHARLES ADAM, a general officer of 
the Madras Engineers, who built the great anicuts 
across the river Godavery and Kistna. On quit- 
ting India, the following order was issued in the 
Public Works Department, April 25, 1871 : — ‘ The 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council desires 
to place on record an expression of the high value 
attached by Government to the services rendered 
to the State by Colonel Oir during an honourable 
career of about 40 years' duration, and especially 
in the Public ^orks Department, as a talented 
projector and able and energetic executive officer, 
ana for the last seven years as the confidential 
adviser and oxgan of Government in the important 
branch of the public service to which he has been 
attached. As a principal executive officer on the 
irrigation works in the Godavery delta, and as 
Hie designer and constructor of the similar works in 
the KisHia delta, Colonel Orr has jperpetuated the 
memory of his professional ability.^ 

ORRIS ROOT, Florentine iris. 
UMUl-tti-«otun,l8ra,ABaB. | Violen wurzel, . . Gib. 
UMul-tLl-manjuiue, „ I Kewra-ki-jar, . . Hind. 
Peh-chh^^ . , . • OfiiN. I Beg'banafaha, , . ,, 

Iris de Florence, . Pb. ; IreM, ..... It. 

In Europe, this is the root or rhizome of the 
Iris Florentina, and of the German and pale 
Turkey iris obtained from the south of Europe 
and Am Minor. It is tuberous, oblong, about an 
inch thick, white, odour like that of violets ; taste 
when diy, bitter. In India, an excellent kind of 


orris root is sold in the bazars under the name of 
' Beg-bauafsha, literally violet root An inferior 
description of orris root is imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, which is procurable in 
! most bazars. An iris is cultivated in India, the 
; roots of which are used as the orris root Orris 
I root is used by perfumers, and in medicine. — 


O^Sh. p. 655. 

■ ORSEDUE, Dutch gold. 

1 Khater goud, . . . DUT. Oliquant, . . . . FR. 

Orsidue ENO. Fittorgold, .... Geb. 

Manlieim gold, . . „ Orpello, IT. 

I Oripeau, .... Fr. Oropel, Sr. 


An article resembling gold-leaf, made of copper 
and zinc, and largely used in tinselling dolls, toys, 
images, etc. It is made up into books, and in 
this state is packed in casks and cases for exporta- 
tion from Manhcim in Germany, where it is chiefly 
manufactured. 

ORTHANTHERA VIMINEA. Wight. 

Apocyne viminea, Wall. 

Matfci, Beas. I Mowa, Lanebar, TR.-lNn. 

Khip, Kip, . . . Sind, j 

A twiggy, leafless plant, one of the Asclepiadac, 
not uncommon about Dehli and some other parts 
ol Cis-Iiidus, occasionally in the Siwalik tract and 
Trans-Indus. It grows luxuriantly along the foot 
ol the mountains. It attains a height of ten feet, 
and is remarkable for the length and tenacity of 
its fibres ; and its long, strai^t, leafless, slender, 
and wand-like stems point it out as seemingly 
well suited for rope-making. Near Dehli, after 
four or five days’ steeping, its fibre is extracted 
for making rope. In oina, also, it appears to be 
this plant of which unsteeped stalks arc made into 
ropes for Persian wheels, which are said to bo 
very durable, as they do not readily rot from 
moisture. — Roylc^ Him. Bot. p. 274 ; Hoylean Fib, 
PL ; Sfewarty Panjah Plants. 

ORTHOTOMUg LONGICAUDA. Gmel. The 
tailor-bird; its curiously fashioned nest displays 
marvellous skill and care; it is plentiful in the 
groves and gardens of India. The male is larger 
and has a longer tail than the female, but both 
are yellowish -white below and olive-green above. 
The call of the mole is a frequent repetition of 
Whee-u, and the male birds in a garden vie with 
each other. * 

OR'iOLAN, green -headed bunting. 

Emberiza hortulana, Linn. Hortulanus, Oemer. 

E. Buchanani, Blytk, Miliaria pinguescons, Fr. 
Garten-ammer, . . Ger. Ortolano, .... It. 

Fell-ammer, ... ,, Gerste-kneu, Netherlds. 

Jam-johara, . . . Hind. Tordino berlucoio, Venice. 

The ortolan of Europe is occasionally seen in 
the west of India. It was in Colonel Sykes' cata- 
logue of Dekhan birds. In Europe they are caught 
in great numbers, are fattened for the table, and 
are ‘ considered a . mat dehcacy. In India, the 
flocial lark, Calandrella bracbydactyla, and the 
Pyrrhulauda grisea, are popularly called ortolans. 
A kind of lark called an ortolan is mentioned by 
Dr. Hooker as abundant in the Parwa district; 
this is a migratory bird. The flocks are large, and 
the birds so fat, that they make excellent tabic 
game ; they return from the north in September. 
— Hooker's Him. Jour, i. p. 998, 

ORUKZAI, an independent Pathan tribe beyond 
the N. W. frontier of British India. Their country 
extends from the Sipah tract (which adjoins the 
Afridi hills) round the north-western corner of the 
Kohat district, and then nearly onward to the top 
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ORYZA SATIVA. 


of the Mimnzai valley (which belongs to Kohat) till 
it joins the country of the Zymukht Afghans. The 
tribe is one of the largest on the N.W. frontier, 
and numbers 20,000 fighting men, most of whom 
are good hill soldiers. The Orukzai hills stretch 
a long distance to the west. In the interior of 
these hills there is the cool table-land of Tirah, 
where the clansmen resort in the summer with 
their cattle, and in the winter return to the mstur- 
age grounds of the lower ituiges near the British 
frontier. The sections of the tribe that have 
come in contact with the British are the Shekhan, 
the Mishti, and the Raabeah Khel. The portions 
of the Kohat district adjoining the Orukzai hills 
are the subdivisions of Samilzai, Hungu, and 
Miranzai. 

ORYZA SATIVA. X. In husk or growing. 


Ruz, Arab. Gabah, in Imsk, . Malay. 

Dhan, . . Bknq., Hind. Paiera, . . . M.\leal. 

S^a-ba Burm. Nollu, Arisi, . . Tam. 

Tau, Chin. Bium, Uri, . . . Tel. 

Rice plant, . . . Eng. Nivari dhanyamu, ,, 

Paddy, in straw, Malay. 

The grain husk eel. 

Pusnee, .... Beno. Tai, .... Jhklum. 
Bhatta, .... Can. Dein, Tani, . . Kash. 
Kang-mi, Mi, . . Chin. Bras, .... Malay. 

Chavvrtl, . Duk., Hind. Ari, Arisi, Payena, Maleal. 
Rice, E.no. Birin j, Sliali, . . Per.s. 


The Oiyza genus of plants belongs to the natural 
onlcT Panicaceac. Oryza is the term by which rice 
was known to the Greeks and Romans, and which 
has been adopted by botanists as the gemjric name 
of the plant yielding that valuable grain. Tiie Greek 
tonn would appear to be derived from the Arabic 
Aruz, and this is allied to Uri, a Telinga name of 
cultivated sorts ; but the Sanskrit names an* Ami, 
Dhanya, and Vrihi, the wild kind being called 
Nivara ; while tliat of tin? great tanks is called Arisi 
in the Tamil language. The European names are 
evidently all derived from tlic same sources, but the 
Malay name, paddy, is applied to the rice in its | 
natural stiitc, or before being separated from tlie 
husk. The natives of India call it Dhan in this 
state, 08 well as the plant, and the rice itself is 
called Chawul. The genus Oryza has two glumes 
to a single flower ; palea; two, nearly equal, 
adhering to fhe seed ; stamens six, and styles two. 
Dr. Roxburgh describes two species, — one, O. 
satxvu, distinguished by its diffuse panicle ; the 
other, 0. coarctata, has the panicle coulractcd, 
th(‘ valvulets of the ciilyx subulate, and the leaves 
culm -clasping. This species is a native of the 
delta of the Ganges, and was first discovered there 
by Dr. Buchanan in 1796, but was not found to 
be applied to any use. The common rice, 0. 
sativa, unlike many long-cultivated grains, is still 
found in a wild state, Nivara, San.sk., Newari, Tel., 
in and about the borders of lakes in the Raja- 
inundiy Circars of the Peninsula, though never 
cultivated, because the produce is said to be small 
compared w'ith that of tne varieties in cultivation. 
The composition per 100 parts of several rices 
was as under : — 
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Nitrogenous matter, . . 

Starchy matter, . , . 

Fatty or oily matter. 
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In the East Indies, rice is used for food for 
man, cattle, and fowl; for the manufacture of 
starch, and the distillation of spirit, etc. Rice is 
the food of a great number or the human race. 
The inhabitants of N. and S. America, on the 8. 
of Europe, of N. Africa, of the south and east 
of Asia, all largely use it. It is the most easily 
digestible of all vegetable substances, but its bulk 
is objectionable. 

There are in several provinces three distinct 
crops ; the first, grown on somewhat high ground, 
is tne early crop, sown for the most part in June, 
and reaped in August and September. The Bur- 
mese recognise nearly a hundred varieties of rice, 
but their principal distinctions between the differ- 
ent ^nds are, the hard-grain rice, soft-grain rice, 
glutinous rice. These names are designative. 

The Natsung rice of Burma is the hardest grain, 
and is the rice principally exported to Europe. 
The Mecdo is the chief of the soft-grain varieties ; 
is much preferred by the Bunnese to the liard- 
grained sorts, and it is certainly superior in taste 
when cooked ; but the hard-grained rice is chiefly 
purchased by the merchants for export, as it keeps 
better, and the soft-grained rice is too much 
broken by European machinery in cleaning. 
This last objc.'ction appears to have been overcome, 
and a demand sprang up for the Meedo rice for 
the markets of foreign Europe. 

The Koung-nyeeu, or lull rice, is called glutin- 
ous rice by Etiropeans, from the property it 
posscsSfH, wlien cooked, of the grains all adhering 
in a thick glutinous mass. It is tlie chief article 
of food witli the Kar(*n and other hill tribes, but 
is not much eaten by the iiiliabitants of the low 
swampy plains, wliere the common rice is grown. 

Many varieties of rice are grown in Oudh, but 
five kinds are considered among the best. Mihee 
and Rasec are foremost. The jieculiarity in the 
cultivation of these two kinds is, that they are 
transplanted and placed about 5 inches apart. By 
this method, if the soil is good, they grow to the 
height of an ordinary-sized man, and produce a 
much larger quantity ihan if otlierwise treated. 
The odour and flavour of these two kinds, when 
cooked, arc superior to those of any other variety. 
They arc only used by such as can afford to buy 
them. Otiier esteemed varietiesare tlie Bateesa and 
the Phool-birinj. They are sown broadcast in June, 
and left so, and they are mostly used by natives. 
The first two mentioned, when new, sell for 10 or 12 
seers per rupee, and become dearer according as 
they become older. The other three kinds sell for 
about 19 Hoers per rupee, and are dearer if older. 
Some prefer Phool-birinj, as it swells in boiling, 
and has an agreeable odour. 

Throughout the Panjab, where the soil is 
low and good, ami water abundant, especially in 
the upper jpart of the Jullundur Doab, rice is 
grown. It IS also abundantly grown throughout 
Siwalik tract, and up the valleys to an elevation 
in places of COOO or even nearly 7000 feet. In 
Peshawur the varieties of rices are called doaba, 
shugha, zafrani, jyotshi, kaperi, and • lukh, or 
coarse rice. In the plain disMcts the coarse rice 
commonly grown is called munji ; other varieties 
met with in the bazar, of second and third quality, 
are begaini and samoja, also sohn pat ; a fourth 
class is th(? red-skinned kind called sathi, also 
sharbati and chinwa lal, — tliis is inferior. 

In Mysore, rice is extensively grown in the wet 
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lauds irrigated by the canals of the rivers Cauvery, 
Capila, Haraavoty, Lutchman Tirta, and Pennar, 
at talapit ige or fountain-heads, and under tanka. 
Nuggur and Aatagram divisions have proportionally 
the largest produce of paddy. It is exported from 
one part of Mysore to another ; but except to the 
Neilgherries, and a portion to the western coast 
from Nuggur and North Astagram, little goes out 
of the territories. There are many varieties. In- 
deed, almost every village in India has a variety of 
this grain peculiar to the locality. The ryota do 
not try to preserve p^ldy for a length, of time, as 
it rapidly loses in weight. 

The ardent spirits prepared from rice are — 

Arrack, . . . Batavia. Saki, Japan. 

Ayet Burm, Kij, Tanpo, Sichew, Jav. 

Mandrin, . . . Chin. Phaur, . , . Nkpal. 

Paniz, . . . Corea. Lau, Siam. 

The No or glutinous rice of China contiiina much 
dextrine, and is rounder ih the grain. The best 
glutinous rice of China is from Kiang-si; it is 
referred for making congee, dumphnga, wine, 
ut is not so digestible as common rice. — Ainslie. ; 
Roxh. ' Stewart; Smith; Powell; Madras Ex. 
Jur. Rep. ; Catalogue Ex. ; Simmonds, See Rice. 

OS AC A, an imperial city of Japan, pleasantly 
situated on a river, spanned by a bridge with 
several arches. 

OSAKA RE WAND. In Tibet, extract of rhu- 
barb, i.€. lit. rhubarb juice. In India, gamboge. 
OSBECKIA ASPERA. BUme. 

Osbeckia glauca, lienth. | Molastoiiia asiierum, Linn. 
Chotu'phutika, . Benq. | Kaat kat&li, . Maleal. 

Tins belongs to the order Mclastomacese ; there 
are sevend species. A pretty species, having the 
stamens all of equal length, is in flower on the 
Mouhneiu Hills in August. — Roxh. ii. p. 224. 

OSCILLATORIA RUBESCENS. Ehrenberg, 
while navigating the Red Sea, observed that the 
occasional red colour of its waters was owing to 
enoniious quantities of an animal, which has re- 
ceived the name of Oscillatoria rubcscens, and 
which seems to bo the same with what Haller 
described as a purple conferva swimming in water. 

OSHADHI-PATI. Sansk. Lord of herbs, an 
epithet of the Hindu deity Soma, the moon, — 
Dow son. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY, Siu WILLIAM, M.D., a 
medical officer of the Bengal army, who intro- 
duced the electric telegraph into India. Author 
of the Bengal Dispensatory, Calcutta 1842 ; Ex- 
plosion of Gunpowder under AVater by Galvanic 
Battery, in Bl. As. IVans., 1839, iii. p. 851 ; 
Preparation of Ganja, etc,, ibid. 732, 838; Com- 
munication of Telegraphic Signals, etc., ibid. 714 ; 
Effects of Sea -Water on Iron, ibid. 1843, xii. 
part 2 ; Report on the Establisliment of the Electric 
Telegmph, Pamphlet, Calcutta 1852, published by 
Government ; also author of the Bengal Pharma- 
copaeia. 

OSHTEIUNI. South of the Sheorani hills, 
contenninouB with the Dehra Ismail Khan and 
Dehra Ghazi Khan districts, the small Pathan 
tribe of Oshterani dwell, mustering about 1000 
fighting men. , They are brave and pugnacious, 
but not predatory. Tliey dwell chiefly in the hills, 
and are so far independent ; but many of them 
KiBsesB and cultivate lands in the plains at the 
oot of the hills, and consequently within British 
territory. Before annexation, they used to be 
ouitc as violent as their neighbours, especially 


during the continuance of a deadly feud with thi 
Kasrani. The quarrel was, however, composed by 
Major Ed wardcs, before annexation. Subsequently, 
they never attacked British subjects, or made 
raids on property, and have evinced a good and 
friendly disposition. On the border of the Oshte- 
rani hills, and nearly opposite to Dehra Fiitteh 
Khan, is the Vooch or Korah pass, faced by the 
British outposts of Doulalwalla and Vehoa. — 
Records^ Government of India. 

OSIRIS, a god of the ancient Egyptians. 
He was worsliipped as the Lord, tlie God and 
Father of each individual soul, the Judge of men, 
who passes sentence strictly according to right 
and wrong, rewarding goodness and punishing 
crime. The worship of animals was not intro- 
duced into the established religion earlier than 
the second dynasty, 200 years after Menes, there- 
fore not much more than 5000 years ago (Bunsen’s 
God in History, i. p. 226). According to some 
authoi-8, Arnuji, the King; Neph, the Divine Spirit; 
Phthah, the Creative Power ; Khera, the Kepro- 
ductive Power ; Thoth, the Divine Intellect; 
and Osiris, the Goodness of God, were all one 
and the same being. Osiris was the essential per- 
sonification of divine goodness. Many cities 
claimed the honour of being his burial-place, par- 
ticularly Philae, Sais, Busiris, and Taposiris. At 
Mernjihia he became united to Phthah, and was 
called Phthah-Bokar-Csiris ; and also to the Jbull 
Apis, and then became Osiris-ajiis or Serapis, who 
was afterwards the chief god of Egypt, Isis, his 
queen and sister, held rank before him, and was 
the favourite divinity of the country. She had the 
characters of all goddesses in turn. She was 
fiomctiines the motluT, Bometimes the queen of 
heaven, .sometimes Hi'cate, the goddeas of enchant- 
ments. Horns, their son, had a hawk’s head, and 
wears the crown. He was the avenger of his 
father’s death. But lie Bometimes appears with 
the sun on his head, as Hurus-ra or Aroeris, the 
elder Horns, and he is not then the son of Isis. 
Tliey had another son, Arrubis, with a jackal's 
head, whose office was to lay out the dead body 
and to make it into a mummy. The god Tymphou 
is in form of a «he-b(*ar or hippojiotainus, walking 
on its hind legs. He was the author of evil, and 
he killed IiLs brtithcr Osiris. Nephthys was the 
sister tmd coui{)anion of Isis. Of this family, the 
trinity is Kometimes Isis, Osiris, and Nephthys. 

OfeOKIO. Gcrouirno Osorio, author of the great 
work, De Rebus Emmanuel is Virtute et Aus- 
picio Gestis, 1571. It is an invaluable compilation 
on the early Portuguese period of its relations with 
'the East Indies. 

^^BHROMENlJiS OLFAX. Commerson. The 
Guurami at Penang, Malacca, Mauritius, and Madras. 
This fish has been successfully naturalized. A 
writer, signing himself ‘ Z,’ in Land and Water of 
8th hebruiiry 1868, calls it the Ikan gorammi of 
the Malays, and adds ; ‘ Dr. Cantor, in his cata- 
logue of Malayan fishes (Jour. As, Soc. of Bengal, 
vol. xviii.) remarks that . . . they become tame, 
so as to appear on tlic approach of their feeder, 
and will rise to flies, beetles, and certain flowers, 
jiartieiilarly those of a largo lubiscuH. Among 
theiiLselvcs (hey are pugnacious, Beveral living 
ones were imported, and placed in a tank in the 
Calcutta Botiinic Gardens, where they appeared to 
tlirive.’ General Hardwicko (Zool. Jour. iv. p. 309) 
gives an account ‘of the breeding of this fish, appar- 
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(‘utly monogamous ; he observes they commence at 
six months of age, whilst their fecundity is astonish- 
ing. During the breeding seMon they. frequent the 
sides of tanks, where shelter is afforded tliem by 
the grasses and weeds growing in the water. For 
several days they are very active, passing in and 
out of their grassy cover, and in some places 
thickening it, by entangling all trailing snoots, 
and forming what is generally considered the spot 
under which the ova are deposited. They con- 
tinue to watch this place with the greatest vigilance, 
driving away any interloping fish, and at the end 
of a month numerous fry appear, over which the 
old gouraraies keep watch many days.’ — Dr, Day. 

oSrHOENE of the Romans, the modern Orfa 
in the pashalik of Baghdad. 

OSTEOCOLLA, an inferior kind of glue manu- 
factured from bones. In Gurief, a fine boiled fish- 
glue is prepared, perfectly transparent, having 
the colour of amber, which is cast into slabs and 
plates. The Ostiaks also boil their fisli-gluc in a 
kettle. 

OSTIAK. On the river Ket is a tribe called by 
the Tongiisians Gosetiyasek or Ostiak, who possess 
a number of scattered habitations in the woods 
on each side of the Ket. They hunt the tiao, 
and pay a fixed tribute of the skins of this animal. 
The f Istiak regard it as a crime to marry a woman 
of the same family, or even of the same name. 
Ti*e same custom prcvail.s among the Circassians, 
the Ghinese, tin* Rajputs, Brahmans, and the 
Sarnoyeds. — Siauntov''ii Narrative ; Pallas, iv. p. 
96 ; JMhbocPs Civil. 

OSTODES ZEYLAKICA. Thw. 

DesmoatemonZeylanicufljT/ol Walka-koona, . Sixgh. 

There are two varieties, a large and a small. 
The large tree is common in the dense moist 
forests of the Wynad, Aniinallays, 'Hnneveliy 
Ghats, Travaiicore, and Ceylon, up to about 4000 
feet elevation. Its timber is in use for ordinary 
work in Ccjdon. The variety 0. minor. Mull., is 
much rarer than the ordinary form. Colonel 
Beddome observed it only on the AniinaUays, and 
it occurs in Ceylon ; it differs in no way, e.xccpt in 
the size of all its parts, but it is considered a , 
distinct spcijies by MuUor. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. 

OSTRICH, Struthio camelus, L. 

Thai'-ud-jainal, . Akab. Shutr-murgh, . . Peks. 

Strudsfugl, . , , Dan. Abeatruz, . . . I*uitr. 

Struiavogel, . . , 1)UT. Strouss, . . . . Kes. 

Autruche, .... Fn. Aveatruz, .... Sr. 
StrauBS, .... Ger, Struts, .... 8w. 

Struzzo, . . . . . It. I 

This is the only species of the genus Struthio. 
It inliabits Central and Southern Africa. It runs 
with great speed, aided by its wings, which arc | 
not sufficiently developed for flight. The length i 
between each stride, when at full speed, is not | 
tinfrequently from 12 to 14 feet, moving with a 
velocity that puts the swiftness of the horse to , 
the trial. They feed on the sprouts of the Acacia 
mimosa, and on tlie pulp of the Naras. When I 
hunted by horsemen, the latter surround the troop 
of ostriches and drive them from one to iinother, 
gradually narrowing tlieir circle. In the height of 
the hot weather, the ostrich makes but little effort, j 
and a single liorseman suffices to catch them. The 
ostrich imitiites the lapwing and oyster * catcher j 
in it* stratagems to mislead those who approach 
its nest or it« young. It hatches ite own eggs, but 
reserves a few for the food of its young. Its 


usual cry is a short roar, but when at bay it hiseefi 
like a gander. Their long wing-feathere ore sold 
at from £1 to £12 the lb. — from 70 to 90 feathers 
go to the lb. ; the thinner the quill, and the longer 
and more wavy the barbs, tlie more it is prized. 

Ostrich farming hag been successfully introduced 
at tlie Cape of Good H(^e, in S. America, and on 
the Pacific side of the United SUtes, from species 
of Rhea. Buffon mentioned that the feathers of 
the finest quality are no doubt obtained from 
living birds. Captain Lyons, who travelled 
tlirough the northern latitudes of Africa in the 
early part of the present century, also mentioned 
that ‘ at Sockna and its environs they keep 
ostriches in their yards and enclosures, and collect 
their feathers three times in two years. From the 
ostrich skins which I have seen exposed for sale, 

1 fancy that tlic best plumes we see in Europe are 
obtained from those thus kept enclosed ; for those 
obtained from wild birds have theirs so broken 
and soiled, that tin re are often not a dozen good 
ones found.* In 1850, it appears to have been 
suggested by the French that the ostrich might 
be domesticated in Algeria. According to Marmot, 
the native tribes of the province of Dara, in 
Numidia, raised ostriches for their feathers. They 
were put to graz(' in troops, so as to secure their 
feathers in the best possible condition. 

M. J. Vernin, the naturalist, made a large profit 
from the feathers derived from the ostriches he 
raised in bis menagerie at Cape Town ; and he 
mJinaged to pluck Ids birds, without inconvenience, 
regularly twice a year. And the systematic breed- 
ing and rearing of ostriches in South Africa has 
taken deep and extensive root. In 1860, a pair of 
ostriches, six months old, could be purchased for 
lOs. ; now, for one bird alone, a few days after 
hatching, £5 will be given, and for those of three 
or four months old, £8 to £10 ; at 1 2 to 18 months, 
£12, 10 b. to £16 ; from 2 to 4 years, £20 to £30 ; 
a fuU-grown })air, from £60 to £800, and even 
£1000. In 1860, the quantity of ostrich plumes 
exported was 2297 lbs., valued at £19,201 ; in 
1873 it had grown to 31,581 lbs., worth £159,077. 
An ostrich in full development and plumage, 
only, however, yields every eight months lb. of 
I feathers. 

! The breeding birds arc occasionally supplied 
j with chop})ed meat. The cock birds are viciously 
; pugnacious. They kick forward, and tlie claw on 
I the end of the bigger to(‘ rips like a knife. The 
! body of the male is jet black, with beautiful white 
f(‘atherfl drooping from its wings aud tail, and long 
black feathers .slightly overhaug them. 

They lay from 6 to M eggs, aud are hatched 
in 42 days. A full-grown male <»slrich, kept for 
plucking-, yields annually about 40 long white an<i 
variegated feathers from the wings, called primeK 
and seconds, equjil to about 8 ounces in weight. 
These grow in two rows on each wing. Next in 
value are the tail-foathoi'K and the long and short 
black ones. The hen has. several long white and 
1 variegated feathoiH, and long and short drab ones, 

I but the former an* not of equal value to those of 
I th(‘ cock bird. A pair of full-growrf 03trich(*B. 
from 4 years old and u])W*ards, will bring in about 
£25 per annum by j ducking them every 8 months, 
the average of the male’s plucking being £l0, and 
that of the femalo’s £7, 10s. Young birds are 
j plucked for the first time when 10 or 12 months 
1 old, but are only worth 7 h. 6d. to I5«. the H), 
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Their eecond plucking in when about 20 months 1 
old. Cutting obtains better feathers than pluck- | 
ing. — Hartwiy. I 

OSWAL, a tribe of Rajputs engaged in com- 
merce, and known to Europeans and natives of 
India as Marwari, also as Baniya and as SaraogL 
They are not numerous, but are dispersed tlirough 
India engaged in their avocations, usually of a 
banking hiiancial character. They are large made, 
fair men, and are almost all of the Jaina religion, 
as also are all the mercantile Agarwal, Bandd’hmati, 
Jaiswal, Jati, Kharelwal, Ijohiya, Sri Mai, Sri Sri 
Mai, Sri Mali Rattan, Palliwal, Purwal. — Sherr. 
TriheSy p. 289. 

OSYKIS, a genus of the Santalaccse orsanders- 
wood trilx' of plants. 0. Nepnlcnsis, Don., is a 
tree of Nepal, Simiur, and Hardwar. 0. Wighti- 
ana, Graham, of Kandalla, the lotul, one of the 
Santalaceai tribe of plants, is a small tree, with 
twiggy, erect* growing branches ; in flower and 
fruit most of the year. The fruit, when ripe, is 
of the size of a small sloe, of a yellow colour, 
with a mark on the top like a blaeberry. It is 
sweet and very pleasaTit when tasted, and is de- 
servedly ranked amongst the wild fruits by Colonel 
Gykes. 0, Nepalensis and Eurya fascicuJata are 
indigenous in the Himalayan valleys, resemble the 
tea plant, and were mistaken for it. — Riddell. 

OT or Ota, a Hindi terminal suffix, impljung 
of or belonging to, as Bapote, Gehlot, Mairot. 
The mounbiiu clans of Albania and other Creeks 
have the same distinguishing termination, and the 
Mainot of Greece and the Mairot of Itajputana 
alike signify mountaineer, or of the mountain ; 
Maiua in Albanian, Maim or M(?ra in Sanskrit. 

OTAHIA JUBATA, the maned sea-lion, is 11 
feet long, has an erect curly hair-tuft at its neck, 
with a mane flowing completely round its breast, 
but other parts of its body have only smooth hair 
or bristles. Otaria JSttdJeri, the sea-lion of Steller, 
is found on all the coasts and islands of the Pacific, 
from lat. hi® N. to the extreme south, but chiefly 
in Prebelow Island, St, George’s. It is hunted by 
the Aleuth, who use its tawny bristled hide for a 
boat covering and articles of clothing. — Hartwiy. 

OTIIMAN, Usman, or Osman, the hd khalif of 
the Muh.'iminadan Arabs. 

OTHMAN, the founder of the Turkish empire, 
from his activity in warfare, wa« named lldcrim 
or Yeldenn, signifying lightning. He opposed 
Timur, wliu in 1403 defeated him at Angora, 
took him prisoner, and, according to report, con- 
fined him in an iron cage. He died soon after. 
3'ht Turkish race, from Ertoghrnrs son Othman, 
has been calk'd the nation of the Otkimao Turks, 
and tlie O-miaali See Ertxjghrul ; Ottoman ; Turkey. 

OTIDIDtE, the bustard family of birds, com- 
prise the genus Otis and three sub-genera, also 
species of Houl>ara, Eupodotia, and Sypheotides. 

Eupodotia Edwardsii, Gray, Indian bustard. 

Otis iiigriceps, Vigors. ] O, Lucioneusis, Vieilfot. 
Tokdar Hobvm, . . HiNJ), Burra chirath, . . HiND. 

Guganbkor, . . ,, Batt ineka, . . . T*L. 

Hookria, Ourayin, ,, Batt-rayaka, . . ,, 

Length, 4^ to 5 feet ; weight, 26 to 28 lbs. 
Not found ill the valley of the Ganges, Bengal, 
Beliar, or the Malabar coast, but is spn^ad over 
other [)arts of India. Eupodotis nuba, Ruppelty 
E. Imdwigi, Ruppell, E. caffra, LklU., E. Denhami, 
(hddren, L. Arabs, Linn., and E. kuri, Burchdl, 
occur in Africa. 


Houbara Macqueenii, Gray, Hardw., Gould, 
is the 0. marmorata, Gray, Hnrdw., and is the 
Tilaor, female, and Obarra, Hindi. The Indian 
houbara bustard is 25 to 30 inches long, and 
weighs Si to Si lbs. It is found throughout 
the plains of the Panjab and Upper Sind, occa- 
sionally crossing the Sutlej and the Indus lower 
down, but it does not occur east of DehlL It is 
much hawked both in the Panjab and Sind, the 
falcon used being the cherrug or Falco sacer. 

Sypheotides Bengal ensis, Gm., Bengal florikin. 

O. delioioBa. Gray, Ifardw. 1 O. Uimalayana, Vujon. 
Oharraa, Charar, . Hind, j Dubar . . . of Nepal. 

Length, 24 to 27 inches ; weight, SJ lbs. It . 
occum in all the north of India, from Calcutta to 
the Himalaya. 

Sypheotides auritus, Lath., black florikin. 

Otis auritia, Latham. 1 O. fulva, Sykes. 

Kan noul, . . . Can. Tan-mor, . . Mahr. 

Chorna, Charaz, . HiND. Waragoo-koli, . . Tam. 

Ohulla charz, , . ,, Niala nimili, . . Tel. 

Likh, Khar-titar, . 

Length, 18 to 19 inches ; weight, 16 to 18 oz. ; 
found throughout India. 

Otis tetrax, Linn., the Tetroi campestris, the 
small bustard of Europe, is said to have been 
found in the Peshawar valley. It occurs in 
Central and Western Asia and N. Afriim. 

The following are bustards of Africa, some of 
which spread into Arabia, viz. : — 0. rhoad, Shaw ; 
O. cierulesceiiH, Ki>?7 /. ; 0. scolopacea, Tcmin. ; 0. 
afra, L. ; O. afroides, S. ; 0. Senegaleiisis, Vieill. ; 
0. inelanogaster, Ralph. 

Otis tarda, Linn., great bustard ; Avis tarda. 


Koihin, Jurz, . . Akah. I .Tuiigli-kubut, . , HiND. 
Asford, .... ,, I Stania commune, . . It. 

Bnttini:ikft, . <Un., 'I'IlL. | Aim bura, . , . I’EHH. 

Oatardc, Houtrade, l-’K. j (iuBturd, . . . SCOTCH. 

' Bifltardc, ... ,, j Abu tarda, .... Sp. 

Trapp, Tiajip-ganH, Uf.K. Nil-iiaray, . . . TaM. 

(,ilnmctrai)pa, . . •» Batt miaka, . . . Tel. 

Ackeri'trapp, . . ■ Bit-miaka. ... 


Tlic bustards live generally in open countries, 
prefen'ing plains or wide-spreading, extensive 
downs, dotU^d with low buslies and underwood, — 
localities which give them an opportunity of 
descrying their enemy from afar. — Ainslie ; Eng. 
( 'yr. ; Jerdon's Birds. ' 

OTOLITHUS, a genus of fish on the Malabar 
coast ; excellent isinglass is obtained from two 
species. They are allied to the perches, but have 
more variety, and a more complicated structure 
in thi ir natatory bladders ; almost all are good 
for eating, and many of Huperior flavour. 

OtoJithus biauritus, Cantor. Total length, 3 
feet. Inliabits Sea of Penang, Malayan P^eninsula, 
Singapore, Laiicnvy, Tenasserim Provinces, and, 
according to Jerdon, the Malabar coast, where it 
is called Sille-kora in Malealam. The air-vessel 
is nearly one-half of the total length, and in shape 
might be compared with an elongated antique um 
with two handles. From the anterior part of 
each of the latter proceed five branches, four of 
which give off smaller ones to each side, and the 
fifth is tortuous and smaller than tjie rest. It 
yields a large quantity of isinglass, which in the 
Chinese market is considered to be of the beat 
quality, and fetches 40 to 50 Spanish dollars per 
pikul. 

Cltolithus ruber, Bloch and Schneider. Jaran- 
gigi, MalYalam. The total length of this fish is 
2 feet 6 inches. It yields isinglass, 
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Otolithus versicolor, Cuv. and VaL Panan, 
Panna, Tam. The total length of this fish is only 
inches. It inhabits the Sea of Penang. Its 
air-vessel is one -quarter of the total length. 
Jerdon says this fish is a foot long, and very 
common at Madras. It is the Perche pierre of 
Pondicherry. — Cantor^ p. 1046. 

OTONO, a city alderman of Japan. In Japan, 
a city is divided into wards ; for the ten wards 
there is one lord mayor, who every morning 
receives the Otono or alderman, hears the cases of 
minor importance, and decides upon them with 
the alderman summarily. The Otono post up the 
public notices in tlieir quarters, and take care of 
all the poor and sick in their wards. — Hodgson's 
Nagasaki^ p. 228. 

OTl’ER, a name for two distinct animals, 
the land- otter (Lutra vulgaris, L. nair, L. lep- 
tonyx, and L. Canadensis) and the sea - otter 
(Enhydra marina). Both are caught for their 
fur ; of the former, Great Britain receives about 
20,000 skins a year. The latter, more Uke the 
seal in its habits, is obtained in much smaller 
numbers, but, being the royal fur of China, is 
highly valued there and in Russia. The otters of 
India and S.E. Asia are classed by naturalists 
under the genus Lutra, and sub-family Lutrinai. 

The common Indian otter, the Lutra nair, F. 
Cuv.^ is found throughout India, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Malayans, from the seashore to considerable 
elevations, frequenting rivers and salt marshes, 
making its lair under boulders and rocks. It is 
trained in Bengal and China to assist in fishing, by 
driving the fish into the nets. It is easily domes- 
ticatetl. 

I’he hill-Otter of India, L. vulgaris, Erxlehen^ is 
the t:ommon otter of Europe, and is found only in 
the Himalaya. 

Tlie clawiess otter, L. leptonyx, Horsjield^ is 
found throughout all the Himalaya, from the 
N.W. to Sikkim, also in Lower Bengal and 
Arakan. 

Lutra auro-brunnea, a small otter of the Hima- 
laya, has been described by Mr. Hodgson. 

Lutra barang, Raffles^ is an otter of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Lutni flilhung, Raffles, is found in Singapore 
and Borneo. — Jerdon; IlorsJiiUl ; PoweH; Bhjth. 
OTTO OF ROSES. 

Atr, . . , Arab., Guj. j Qulab-ka-atr, . . Hind. 
Moi kwoi-yu, . Chin, j Atr-i-gul, . . . Pkrs. 

Otto of roses is a perfume obtained by the dis- 
tillation of rose petals. It is manufactured in 
Fnince, Turkey, Tunis, and Persia, and is also 
made in Hindustan. Dr. Jackson mentioned that 
in the early part of the 19tb century, around 
the stiition at Ghazipur, there were about 300 
bighas, or about 150 acres of ground, laid out in 
small detached fields as rose gardens, most care- 
fully protected on all sides by high mud walla and 
prickly pear fences to keep out the cattle. These 
lands, which belong to zamindars, are planted with 
rose trees, and are annually let out at so much 
>cr bigha for the ground, and so much additional 
or the rose plants, — ^generally 6 rupees per bigha, 
and 25 rupees for the rose trees, of which there 
are 1000 in each bigha. The additional expense 
for cultivation would be about 8 rupees ; so that 
for 38 rupees you have for the season per bigha 
of 1000 rose trees. If the season is good, this 
bigha of 1000 rose trees should yield one lakh of 
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roses. Purchase.*! for roses aru always made at so 
much per lakh. The price of cotirso varies according 
to the year, and will average from 40 to 70 rupees. 
As soon as the roses come into flower, the 
zamindar and cultivators of the rose gardens, as 
well as intending purchasers, meet in the city, 
and, according to the demand and expected pro- 
duce, a nerick op market rate is established, and 
purchasers then enter into agreement with the 
cultivators for so many lakhs of roses at such a 
price. This agreement is considered binding, and 
the cultivator is obliged to deliver the quantity 
at the contract rate ; when that is completed, 
another can be made, but this latter is always at 
a much higher rate. 

Unlike the propagation of the specimen roses 
of England, which depend on grafting, these rose 
trees are raised from cuttings, which are planted 
out from nurseries after one year’s growth, at an 
expense of 25 rupees per bigha. These slips are 
watered every five or six days till the setting in 
of the rains, and when once they have taken root 
they are finally transplanted to the rose garden. 
Here each rose tree is planted 8. feet apart from 
the other, and on an average 1000 shrubs are 
allowed to grow in each bigha of land. Rose 
fields are kept scrupulously clean by constant 
weeding and loosening of the soil round the root. 
This operation takes place about three times a 
year. The best sort of manure for roses is 
sprinkled all over the fields annually, and once 
a year the fields are irrigated by flooding them 
with well w'ater. Pruning takes place in the 
month of January ; the flowering season is in 
F’ebruary and March, when the blossoms arc 
picked and collected each day before sunrise. 
The average yield of flowers per bigha is from 
30,000 to 60,000. These are sold to the distillers 
at a rate of from 100 to 125 rupees per lokh of 
flowers. The total area under rose cultivation in 
Ghazipur W518 estimated at about 200 acres, bearing 
an average rental of 4 rupees per bigha. 

The rose trees come into flower at the beginning 
of March, and continue so through April. In the 
morning early the flowers are plucked by numbers 
of men, women, and children, and are conveyed 
in large bags to the several contracting parties for 
distillation. The cultivators themselves very rarely 
manufacture. The native apparatus for distilling 
the rose-water is of the Biinplest construction ; it 
consists of a large copper or iron boiler well 
tinned, capable of bolding from 8 to 12 gallons 
(shaped like the earthen Imndi pots in which the 
gomastahs send in their opium), having a large 
body with a rather narrow neck, and a mouth 
about 8 inches in diameter ; on the top of this is 
fixed the head of the still, which is nothing more 
than an old deghchi, or cooking vessel, with a 
hole in the centre to receive the tube or worm. 
This tube is composed of two pieces of bamboo, 
faflt.cned at an acute angle, and it is covered the 
whole length with a strong binding of corded 
string, over which is a luting of earth to prevent 
the vajxiur from escaping. The small eiid, about 
two feet long, is fixed into the hole in the centre 
of the head, where it is well luted with flour 
and water. The lower arm or end of the tube 
is carried down into a long -necked vessel or 
receiver, called a bbubka. This ia placed in a 
‘ hundi,’ or pot of water, which as it gets hot is 
changed. The head of the still is luted on to the 
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body, and the long arm of the tube in the bhubka 
is also well proTided with a cushion of cloth, so 
as to keep in all vapour. The boiler is let into 
an earthen furnace, and the whole is ready for 
operation. 

The best rose-water in the bazar may be com- 
puted as bearing the proportion of 1000 roses to a 
seer of rose-water ; this perhaps may be oonsidered 
as the best procurable. From 1000 roses most 
generally a seer and a half of rose-water is dis- 
tilled, and perhaps from this even the attar has 
been removed. The boiler of the still will hold 
from 8000 to 12,000 or 16,000 roses. On 8000 
roses from 10 to 11 r rs n! water will be placed, 
and t >eer8 of rose-water ,vill be distilled. This, 
after distillation, is placed in a carboy of glass, 
and is exposed to the sun for several days to 
become puckah or ripen ; it is then stopped with 
cotton, and has a covering of moist clay put over 
it; this becoming hard, effectually prevents the 
scent from escaping. The price of this will be 
from 12 to 16 rupees. This is the best that can 
be procured. 

To procure the pure attar or oito^ the roses are 
put into the still, and the water passes over 
gradually as in the rose-water process ; after the 
whole has come over, the rose-water is jjlaced in 
a largo metal basin, which is covered with wetted 
muslin tied over to prevent insects or dust getting 
into it ; this vessel is let into the ground about 
two feet, which has been previously wetted with 
water, and it is allowed to remain quiet during 
the whole night. The attar is always made at 
the beginning of the sc.^soii, when nights arc 
cool. In the morning early the little him of att.ar 
which is formed upon the surface of the rose- 
water during the night is removed by means of 
a feather, and it is then carefully placed in a 
small phial; and day after day, as the collection 
is made, it is placed for a short period in the sun, 
and, after a sufficient quantity has been procured, 
it is poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, 
into small phials. Another account of it is that 
in the manufacture of the purest attar of roses, 
a gallon or half a gallon of the best rose-water 
is kept ill a large copper vessel in the cool night 
air, with a thin cotton covering over it. Before 
daybreak the extract floating over the surface of 
the water is carefully collected with a pigeon’s 
feather, and jdaced in a phial. Tiie next day 
fresh flowers are added to the same wat»'r, and it 
is again distilled ; and the same process is con- 
tinued for several days successively, till as much 
pure attar of roses is collecte<l as is required. 
The whole quantity thus collected is kept in a 
phial and exposed to the sun for a few days ; and 
as soon as the watery particles have evaporated, 
pure oil or attar of roses is left in the phial, 
which sells by weight at 125 to 130 rupees per 
tola. This sort of attar being costly, is generally 
made only to order, and the ordinary quantity 
purchased each year rarely exceeds five or six 
tolas. The rose-water left after the eighth or 
ninth distillation again comes into use, and is sold 
in the market as the best of its kind^ It is, in 
fact, clear profit to the manufacturer, who is 
already amply repaid by the attar itself. The 
prime cost of a tola of attar is fairly estimated 
at Its. 72, viz. cost of labour, Ks. 12 ; value 
of 50,000 rose - flowers at Rs. 120 per lakh, 
Rs. 60, — making the total Ra. 72. The margin 


left to the manufacturer, after covering the cost 
of interest on outlay, does not fall far short of 
Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. 

The ordinary rose-water is sold in huge spherical 
glass receptacles, called karabos, each containing 
14 quart bottles. The average selling price of 
ordinary rose-water varies from 2 to 12 rupees 
per karaba, and in English quart bottles from 8 
rupees to 8 aunas each. The usual cost of labour 
for each distillation yielding 24 bottles is 1 rupee. 
During the season, numerous temporary rose stills 
are worked by traders from diiFerent parts of 
India. Consequently it is very difficult to make 
even an approximate estimate of the actual 
quantity produced, but it is supposed to be some- 
where between 200 and 300 maunds. 

Pure attar, when it has been removed only 
three or four days, has a pale greenish hue ; by 
keeping it loses this, and m a few weeks’ time it 
becomes of a pale yellow. The first few days’ 
distillation does not produce such fine attar as 
comes off afterwards, in consequence of the dust 
or little particles of dirt in the still and the tube 
b(‘ing mixed with it. This is readily Beparat(‘d, 
from its sinking to the bottom of the attar, which 
melts at a temperature of 81°. From one lakh 
(100,000) of roses, it is generally calculated that 
180 grains, or one tola, of attar can be procured; 
more than this can be obtained if the roses are 
full-sized, and the nights cold to allow of the 
congelation. The attar purchased in the bazar is 
generally adulterated, mixed with sandal oil or 
sweet oil ; not even the richest native will give 
the price at which the purest attar alone can bo 
obtained, and the purest attar that is made is sold 
only to Europeans. Attars sell at from 50 to 90 
rupees the tola of 180 grains. 

Native Rtillfi arc Ictoutatso mucli perdayor week, 
and it frequently occurs that the residents jireparc 
some rose-water for their own use and as a present 
to their friends, to secure their being provided with 
that which is the best. The natives never remove 
the calices of the rose flowers, but place the whole 
into the still as it comes from the gardens. The best 
plan appears to be to have the calices removed, as 
ny this means the rose-water may be preserved a 
longer time, and is not spoiled by thfj acid smell 
occasionally met with in the native rose-water. 
It is usual to calculate 100 bottles to one lakh of 
roses. The rose-water should always be twice 
distilled; over 10,000 roses, water may be put to 
allow of 16 or 20 bottles coming out; the follow- 
ing day these 20 bottles arc placed over 8000 
more roses, and about 18 bottles of rose-water 
are distilled. rhis may be considered the best 
to be met with. The attar is so much lighter 
than the rose-water, that previous to use it is 
better to expose the rose-water to the sun for 
a few days, to allow of ita being well mixed ; and 
rose-water that has been kept six months is always 
better than that which has recently been made. 

At the commencement of the rose season, 
j»eople from all parts come to make their pur- 
chases. There are about thirty-six places in the 
city of Ghazipur where rose-water is distilled. 
The distillers generally put a large quantity of 
sandal oil into the receiver ; the oil is afterwards 
carefully removed and sold as sandal-attar, and 
th4 watof put in1x> carboys and disposed of as 
rose-water. At the time of sale, a few drops of 
sandal oil are placed on the neck of the carboy to 
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give it a fresh scent, and to many of the natives 
it appears perfectly immaterial whethur the scent 
arise ^lely from the sandal oil or from the roses. 
I.arge quantities of sandal oil are every year brought 
up from the south and expended in this way. The 
chief use the natives maxe of the rose-water, or 
the sandal-attar, as they term it, is on the occasion 
of their festivals and weddings. It is then distri- 
buted largely to the guests as they arrive, and 
sprinkled m profusion m the apartments. A large 
quantity of rose-water is sold at Benares, and 
many of the native rajas send over to Ghazipur 
for its purchase. Most of the rose-water as soon 
as distilled is taken away, and after six months 
from the termination of the manufacture there are 
not more than four or five places where it is to be 
met with. 

The bulk of the otto of roses of commerce is 
made in Turkey, where it is almost invariably 
adulterated with the oil of an Indian andropogon. 

Ill India, all the perfumed oils obtained from 
all flowers are. called atr or otto, but for making 
adulterated rose otto or atr, sandal- wood is well 
pounded and mixed with water, and then sub- 
jected to the usual process of distillation with 
roses. This gives a greater quantity of oily sub- 
stance than could be expected from rosea only. 
The same water is distilled over and over again, 
with an additional quantity of flowers as many 
fresh times as suits the fancy of the manufacturer, 
l^e value of this alloyed attar rises in proportion 
to the number of distillations, and the best of the | 
kind is sold for 10 rupees per tola, down to the I 
lowest rate of 2 rupees for the inferior sorts. The 
process of collection of this attar is the siimo as 
that of the other, the only difference between 
the two being in the admixture or not of sandal- 
wood. It is difficult to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy the quantity of alloyed atts-r annually 
produced in Ghazipur, for a large number of out- 
siders come every year, stop for the season only, 
and then carry off what they produce. Probably 
a maund would be near the mark : but the value 
cannot be accurately computed, owing to the great 
variety of rate for the different qualities manu- 
factured. 

Other j^rfumed oils arc manufactured without 
resorting to distillation. Layers of jasmine or 
other flowers, four inches thick and two inches 
square, are laid on the ground and covered over 
with layers of sesamum or any other oil-yielding 
seed. These are laid about the same thickness as 
the flowers, over which a second layer of flowers 
like the first is placed. The seed is wetted with 
water, ai^d the whole mass covered with a sheet 
held down at the end and sides by weights, and 
allowed to remain for eighteen hours iu this form ; 
it is now fit for the mill, unless the perfume is 
desired to be very strong, when the faded floweis 
are removed and fresh ones put in their place. 
The seeds thus impregnated are ground in the 
usual way in the mill, the oil expressed having 
the scent of the flower. At Ghazipur, the iasmine 
and bcla are chiefly employed ; the oil is kept in 
dubbers, and sold for about 2 rupees a seer. The 
newest oils afford the finest perfumes. The pro- 
cess here described is tho same as that pursued at 
Bombay. In Europe, a fixed oil, usually that of 
the bean or morunga nut, is employed. Cotton is 
soaked in this and laid over layers of flowers, the 
oil being squeezed out so soon as impregnated 


with perfume. — Monthly Bombay 7mes^ 25th Nov. 
to 24th June 1850; Dr. Jackson in Tram. Ben, 
As. Soc. viii. ; Pioneer Newspaper. 

O^OMAN TURK, the name by which the 
British designate the Turk tribe dominant in 
Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia, ‘—a name 
derived from Othman, the founder of the dynasty. 
They were in their beginning a wandering horde, 
and even in the time of their greatest dominion 
they kept up much of the character. They have 
been a ruling order, a body ready to admit and to 
promote any one of any nation who chose to join 
them, provided that he accepted the Muhammadan 
religion. In this has lain their strength and their 
greatness, but it has been throughout the greatness 
of a concmering army bearing rule ovei other 
nations. The conquered nations could not throw 
off the yoke, because those among them who were 
their natural leaders were pressed into the service of 
their rulera. Their victories were won by soldiers 
who were really of the blood of the Greeks, Slavs, 
and other conquered nations. The chief posts of 
the empire, civil and military, were constantly 
held, not by native Turks, but by Christian rene- 
gades of all nations. 

OQBASHI. Tuuki. A commander of ten 
horsemen. 

OUCHTERLONY, Captain, Madras Engineers. 
Wrote Report on Nellore, Cuddapab, and Guntur, 
Madras 1841 ; Statistical and Meteorological 
Report of the Neilghcrry Hills, 1848 ; Bombay 
Almanac, 1850; Account of Chinese War, etc., 
Lend. 1844. 

OUDH, a province of British India under the 
administration of a Chief Commissioner, who isabo 
the Lieut. -Governor of the N. W. Provinces. It con- 
sults of twelve revenue districts, in four divisions, 
and it lies between lat. 25° 84' and 28° 42' N., ana 
between long. 79° 44' and 83° 9' E. Four great rivers 
traverse or skirt tho plain of Oudh in converging 
courses, — the QaiigifS, the Gumti, the Gogra, and 
Rapti, with the smaller rivers, the Bal>ai, Girwa, 
Katna, Kauriali, Mohana, Sai, Sarda, Soheli, and 
UI, All these, exet pt the Ul, Katna, Gumti, and 
Sai, are hill Btrcains descending from tho Hima- 
laya, and subject to sudden freshes. The Rapti is 
a rapid, second-class river, navigable for boats up 
to Bhinga. It is used for rafting timber in the 
rains. It swarms with crocodiles. Tho Bahai is 
rapi<l and shallow in its upper course, and uselesa 
for navigation or for rafting. The Oiriva is a 
mountain stream with a great fall, rushing in 
rapids and pools over a stony and sandy bed. It 
is useless for navigation. It is a branch of the 
Kauriali, from which it issues by percolation, and 
to which it is reunited lower down. The Kauriali 
is the largest of the affiuents of the Ganges. Its 
discharge is 13,082 cubic feet per second. It is 
more than twice the size of the Ganges where it 
leaves the hills, and is navigable for boats through- 
out the year withiu British territory. It is caUed 
Karuali in the bills ; Kauriali, after it enters tho 
plains to its confluence with the Sarju a little 
below Bhurtpur ; Gogra, thence to Fyzabad : 
Sarju, about Ajodhya; and Dewa or Gogra again 
b<*h)w this, down to its confluence with the 
Gangos at Kcvelgaiij, near Cbupra. The Mohana 
is the boundary of the British territory from 
Gwari Ghat to its confluence with the Kauriali, 
rather more than half its course in the plains. It 
is a shallow and rapid stream, not navigable, but 
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timber is floated down it in the rains to the Oudh takes its name from Ajodhya, a sacred 
Kauriali. This river swarms with crocodiles, city of the Hindus, close to the town of Fyzabad. 
both the magar or broad- nosed, and the gaurial or It was the capital of the ancient Solar dynasty, 
long*noBed species. The Sarda is a river about one of whose rulers was the deified Rama, wor- 
the size of tne Ganges whore it leaves the hills; shipped throughout India. Also, a few miles 
9 miles below, its discharge is 6416 cubic feet per north of the Gogra, at Colonelganj, the Hindus 
second. It is the boundary between British terri- point out the burial-place of Agastya, one of the 

tory and Nepal out of Oudh. It has lost the Solar race, a pioneer of civilisation, whom the 

character of a hill stream, and flows in a sandy Tamil people acknowledge as the founder of their 
bed The Gimti is a river rising in some rice literature. The earliest historical information 
fields, from which its head - waters appear to points to Sravasti (Sahet Mahet) under a power- 

trickle. Its water is sweet, and its banks are lul ruler. In its capital Sakya Muni began his 

cultivated throughout the province. It is navi- labours ; and the city long remained a seat of 
gable throughout the greater part of its course learning for the disciples of the Buddhist faith, 
in Oudh, but it is extremely tortuous, and the Six centuries after the first promulgation of the 
navigation is impeded at Sultanpur by rocks. Buddhist religion, Sravasti contributed two of the 
Oudh has no lakes, though some of the jhils are great schools of doctors who attended at the synod 
very extensive sheets of water. The country convened by the Scythian conqueror Kanishka in 
between the Gumti and the Ganges is well sup- Kashmir. 

plied with them. They lie in two parallel elevated The first Muhammadan invasion of this province 
hollows on either side of the Sai, and about took place in the 11th century of the Christian 
midway between that river and the Gumti and era, when Sayad Salar Masa’ud, a relative of the 
Ganges respectively. They are drained by lateral great Mahmud of Ghazni, fought his way into 
nale or branches, which fall mainly into the Sai, Oudh at the head of a large army. The history 
and which cause the occasional flooas in that river of his invasion, his first success, and his final 
after heavy rain. They are a striking feature of defeat and death at Baraich, are told in the Mirat- 
the country, stretching in a continuous series, on Masa'udi by Saadat Khan, the founder of its last 
both sides of the Sai, from the Shahjahanpur Muhammadan dynasty, who (a.i>. 1756) was ap- 
boundary to that of Jounpur and Allahabad, and pointed subahdar of Oudh in the voluptuous reign 
often connected when the rain has been heavy, of Muhammad Shah. He was succeeded by his 
They are covered with all kinds of wild fowl, and son-in-law, Safdar Jung, who died in 1753, and 
some of them are fairly stocked with snipe, was succeeded by his son, Shuja-ud-Dowla, who 
Behti jhil, in Partabgarh district, is 14 square was created vizir by the emperor Shah Alam. He 
miles; and the Sandi, in Hardoi, is 10 square miles, was defeated at Buxar in 1764, and retreated to 
The Oudh forests are in three divisions. The his own dominions. He then sought aid from 
first, or Khairigarh division, lies between the the Mahrattas, but was again defeated, and he 
rivers Soheli and Mohana. The reserved trees then threw himself on the generosity of the 
are Shores robusta, Dalbergia sissoo, Cedrela British. Shuja-ud-DovOa died in 1775, and was 
tooua, ebony, Diospyros raelaiioxylon, Conocarpua succeeded by his son. During his reign, an 
latifolia, Terminalia tomentosa, Acscia catechu, interview took place with Warren Hastings, from 
and Naiiclea cordifolia. There is a very small which a treaty in 1781 resulted. Asof-ud-Dowla 
tract under sissoo reserved for the use of the gun- died in 1797, and his reputed son, Mirja Ali, 
carriage agency at Futtehghur. Other trees are succeeded, only to be displaced for Saadat Ali’a 
ASgle marmelos, Ailanthus excelsa, Bassia latifolia, eldest son, Shuja-ud-Dowla, with whom a treaty 
Eugenia jambolana, Feronia elephanta, Ficus was made in 1812. He died 11th July 1814, and 
Indica, F. glomerata, Mangifera Indies, Melia was succeeded by his eldest son, Ghazi-ud-Din 
azadirachta, Mimusops elengi, Terminalia bel- Haider. Hitherto the family were 8tyle<i vizir, 
lerica, Zizyphus jujuba. Shorea, cedrela, ebony, but in 1819 the ruler was raised to the dignity of 
couocarpuB, and terminalia arc found in the padshah or king. His son, Nasir-ud-Diu Haider, 
higher forest, called Bhabar, or, locally, Domar. succeeded him, but died in 1817, and was suc- 
The other trees are found on the lower ground ceeded by his uncle, Muhammad Ali, who died in 
or terai. May 1842, and was succeeded by his son, Amjad 

The terai stretches all along the frontier of the Ali, who, on the 13th February 1847, was 
province immediately below the forest, and is low succeeded by Wajid Ali, whose* misgovernment 
and moist. It is more or less settled or cultivated, was such that, after repeated warnings, he was 
but the crops are poor, and the country is unhealthy dethroned 6th May 1856. The British Govern- 
at the first, and there are great diflSculties in the way ment then assumed the sovereignty of Oudh, and 
of bringing the soil under cultivation. Throughout the king was pensioned on 12 lakhs yearly. In 
this district there are large grassy plains, where the course of the connection of the British with 
numerous herds of cattle are kept, and it is this family, the family lent several large sums to 
interspersed with old water-courses, the former the British, 

beds of the rivers, now forming jhils, and Oudh has probably the densest population of 
swarming with alligators. In the Baraich and any equal rural area in the world. The census 
Khoereo districts, where the terai changes into the of 1869 returned a total of 11,220,282 persons, 
drier land, are two tracts, known as Dhowrera spread over 23,992 square miles, yielding an 
and Nanpara, which have an excellent breed of average of 468 persons to the square mile. At 
draught cattle. In the centre of this tract there the census of 1881, the N.W. Provinces and Oudh 
are a few jhils, especially in the lower part of were taken together, and showed a joint popu- 
Sifapur, in Lucknow, and Borabanki, where the lation of 44,849,619, viz. Hindus, 38,555,121 ; 
soil is more clayey, and the crops more irrigated Muhammadans, 6,162,900; Buddhists, 103; Chris- 
and finer. tians, 47,673 ; Sikhs, 3644; Jains, 79,957; Parsees, 
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114; Jews, 101; and DtherR, 0. Mnbaminadaiis and it makes very handsome furniinre. In N. 
are most numerous and powerful in the central Konkau, a kind of gum kino is (jxtracted from tho 
districts of Lucknow and Barahanki, Their settle- bark, which is used by tho natives in bowel com- 
ments there were mostly (fTecte<l in the 13th, plaints. — Rtuh. ; Stewart; Ikddome. 

14th, an<l 15th centuries, and they liave generally OULA, a niueh-piized grass, wl\ich grows 
continued to hold the lands they first acquired, plentifully on the banks of thc Longari, a river 
Of the 55 talukdars of these two districts, 34 afb of Manchuria, in which the Tartars eiivelopc their 
Muhammadans, 23 belong to Barahanki, and 1 1 feet in lieu of stockings. 

to Lucknow. OURMIA, a lake in Persia, with saline water; 

The higher classes of Muluimmadans arc, Sayad, specific gravity, 1 16507, and abounding in sul- 
Shaikh, Milki, Malik, Kuraishi, Pathan, Khandan, phates and muriates. It is an iuland sea nearly 
Rohilla, Moghul. 30t) milca in circumfenmee, situated in a volcanic 

Tlio Muhammadan converts from higher castes country. Tiie streams flowing into it abound in 
are, Bhale Sultan, Khanzada, Rajput, Mewati. lime, which is deposited in large quantity in the 
The higher castes of Hindus are thus given : — form of a beautiful travertine. Lake Ourmia, 
Brahman, Bengali, Jat, Jain, Kshatriya, Kyath, like that of I..unar, contains potash, which Dr. 
Khatri, Kashmiri, Marwari, Panjabi, Sikh, Saraok, Carter did not detect in the 8i3ring8 running into 
Vaishya. the latter. 

Of lower Hindu castes the moat numerous are, OUSELEV, Major, wrote on Washing of Gold- 
Ahir, Bliunya, Bhat, Harheirc, Charuar, Dhobi, dust at Hera Khond, BI. As. Trans. 1839, viii. 
Kahar, Kori, Kurmi, Lobar, Lodha, Mali, Murao, 1057; Course of the Nerbadda, ibid., 1845, xiv. 
Nao, Posi, Teli. part 1, p. 354; Antiquities of Jerguja, ibid. xxii. 

Aborigines: Dorn, Nat, Kanjar, Bhar, Thani, part 1, p. 65. 

Paharia, and otliera. OUTRAM, Gknkual Sir JAMES, C.B., K.C.S.I., 

There are tliirty orders of religious mendicants, a distinguished, generous-hearted soldier of the 
amongst whom arc Cosain, Jogi, Byragi, {Sad’hu. Bombay army in the early and middle part of the 
The Ahir are largely agricultural. The Kurmi 19th century; author of Rough Notes, or tho 
and Murao arc tlie heat tenantry and most indus- Campaign in Sinde and AfTghanistan in 1838-39, 
trious cultivatons. They form the backbone of London, 1810; al.so Conquest of Sinde, 1846. 
tljc wealth of the province, and have fought well He took an active part in this campaign, also 
under British oflicers. The Pa.si furnish the commanded in the war against Persia in 1856-57, 
greater part of the rural police. Cthers, like the and in 1857-58 in the suppression of the rebellion 
Blinr and Tharu, live in suiall isolated groups on and mutiny in 'Northern India. He rose in the 
the outskirts of the jungle or the hill country, 4th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, and while 
and hold no communication with the outer world, still a young man, ho encamped amongst a Bhil 
The Nat and Kanjar wander like gip-sies over tribe, and induced them to adopt a settled life, 
the face of tlic country, with their small moveable He took part in the- expedition to place Shall 
villages or wigwams of matting and leaf-screens. Shuja on the throne of Kabul, and when re turn- 
Tho Kori and Charnar, weavers and leather- ing with Sir Thomas Willslnre’s brigade, he was 
cutters, have lean, black, and ill-formed figures, present at the storm and fall of Kalat, and rode 

and their stupid faces and their filthy habits reflect from there to Sonmiani from the 15th-16th No- 

the long degradation to which they have been vomber 1839, on ay aboo, in 7^- days, a distance of 
hereditarily subjected. 355 miles. He was deemed a model for younger 

In consequence of the prevalence of female men to imitate ; was styled the Bayard of the Bom- 

infanticide amongst certain Rajput tribes in Oudh, bay army, sans peur et sans reproche. Born 29th 
this race was carefully enumerated in 1871, and January 1803, he died at Pan, 11 Ih March 1863. A 
439 clans <Jr subdivisions of clans were found in statue was erected to his memory in London, and Sir 
13,066 distinct villages, containing a population of Frederick Goldsmith wrote his life in two volumes. 
659,699 souls, of whom wore 250,849 males and OUVIRANDA FENESTRALIS, a plant of 
184,623 females above ten years of age, and Madagascar, remarkable for the window-shaped 
84,200 boys and 6027 girls under ten. In the structure of its leaves, 

five years 1876 to 1879, there were 77,540 births OVERLAND ROUTE. This line of communi- 
among the proclaimed castes, of whom 39,984 cation between Europe and the E. Indie entered 
were boys, and 37,656 were girls. They seem to into the far-seeing projects of tho first Emperor 
generate more male offspring than female. Napoleon, had been kept in contemplation by 

OUGEINIA DAT.BERGIOIDES. Baith. many a British statesman, and has been effected 

Dalbergia OojoinonBis, P/, /ncf. iii. p. 221. by a few men of spirit and enterprise. I^rd 
Tewas, . . . . Hind. | Tunnus, . . . Mahr. Wellesley, before the close of the 18th century, had 
Sanan, Sandan, . „ | Telia motku, . , Tel. a line Of the Company’s cruisers running fort- 

A very valuable, good-sized timber tree, found nightly between Bombay and Bussora, from which 
in the Godavery forests, Jubbulpur, Nagpur, and port letters were carried on by dromedary - post 
up to 4000 feet in different parts of the Bengal through Aleppo to Constantinople. Tidings of 
(from the Jhelum) and Bombay Presidencies. In the victory of the Nile were sent by Nelson to 
the Panjab and in the Siwalik up to 4000 feet, it the Bombay Government by way of Baghdad 
is a smallish tree. The wood is hard, strong, and and Bussora. A few oflficers, from the year 1809 
very tough, heavy and close-grained, and not onwards, made their way tb and from India by 
unlike Didbergia sissoo, but handsome, and said the lied Sea via Coaseir, including Sir Hudson 
to be durable, not liable to warp, and not attacked Lowe. Sir John Malcolm came home by it in 
with worms. It is much valued, and is used for 1821. A definite proposal for a line of communi- 
building, ploughs, wheels, carriage poles, sugar cation by that route was made by Mountstuart 
and cotton roUers, and various other purposes, Elpbinstone as early as 1828, and renewed in 
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182(), but rejected by the Court of Directors of tlic shape of a cone, with stones, pieces of quarti, 
the English East India Company. Jn the year pebbles, and sticks, to which rags are attached. 
1830, Lieutenant Waghorn, after reaching Bombay When a Tartar arrives at one, he walks round it 
by the Bed Sea route, was found still to uphold several times, repeating a prayer, of which ‘ Om 
at a public meeting the route by the Cape, in mani padi om ’ forms the chief part. An adult 
preference to that by the Bed Sea advocated by male arg«ali stands about 12^ hands higli at the 
Mr. Taylpr ; but on the BUcc.e«B of Commander shoulders, — Blyth ; Jerdon; Adamti. 

Wilson’s experimental trip in the Hugh Lindsay Ovis aries, the common sheep, is subject to 
to Suer and back in the spring <>f the same year, great variety, and many of its forms have been 
he threw his undivided energy into the advocacy of raised to the rank of species. Dr. Gray, in the 
the overland passage. A committee of the House British Museum Catalogue, enumerates no less 
of Commons having in the year 1834 formally re- than 33 varieties as under : — 
ported in its favour, a regular mail service was (a) The Spanish sheep, Ovis Hispanicus, Linn. ; 

organized ^ means of the E.I. Company’s steam called also the Merino sheep and the British 

flotilla. The Indian navy, in the person of middle- woolled sheep, 

its energetic representative, Commander Wilson, (b) The common sheep (Ovis rusticus, Linn. ; 0. 
claim the practical initiation of this important Gallica, , (). brachynms, ; 0. leptura, 

line of ocean communication. Schreb.) ; the hornlcfis sheep (0. Anglicana, Linn.). 

OVIS. Mr. Blyth considers that there arc Of this variety there arc numerous forms, such as 
fourteen species of this genus of mammals. M. the Muggs, Shetland, Southdown, Old Lincoln, 
Gervais reckons only six species. Of Asiatic Romney Marsh, Cobwold, New Leicester, Cheviot, 
species, Jerdon describes 0. ammon, cycloceros, Old Teeswator, improved Tccswater, Dunky, 
nahura, Polii, and Vignei, giving 0. burhcl as a Zetlan<l, Orkney, Welsli mountain sheep, soft- 
syn. of 0. nahura. Blyth mentions O. Gmeliui of Avoolled sheep of Wales, Wicklow mountain sheep, 
Armenia, 0. cylindricornis of the Caucasus, and Kerry sheep, Exmoor sheep, blackfaced sheep, 
0. nivicola, Kschscholts, of Kamtschatka. Mr. blackfaced Heath sheep, and tlic Itass or Roosh 
Hodgson regards the sheep as essentially an (Ovis Polii, Blyth). 

alpine anirne,!. The Kirghiz breed has a great (c) The Barwall sheep (Aries barwaJ, IJndy- 
tail of 20 vertebral bones, so loaded with fat that so7i) ; (^vis barwal, Hodgson ; 0. animonoides, 
a truck is occasionally made to carry it. The ear. 1, Gray. It inhabits Nepml. , 

Karakul breed has a fine, curle^l, black, and ((() The Huninh sheep (Ovis hiiuia, Hodgson), 
valuable fleece. Gestation lasts 144 to 150 days, the Hunia, or blackfaced sheep of Tibet. Also a 
Ovis ammon, Linn,, the argali. native of Nepal. 

O. argali, PeJUu. I 0. Hodgao.u, Blyth. («) Th® (Ovis esgis, IMg.-.on) tlic Kago, 

0. ammonoides, Hodgs. | or tame sheep of Kabul region, the Cage sheep 

Hyan, Nuan, Nyan, Niar, Nyiind, Onow, Tib. of Gray. native of Nopal. 

On the Tibetan side of the Himalaya. Ovis if) The Seling, a native of Nepal, 
ammon stands from 4 to 6 feet high, and measures if) The Cnrumhar sheep of Mysore. 

7 feet from nose to tail. It is quite a Tibetan W The sheep called Carar in India. 

animal ; is seen as high as 18,000 feet, and is seldom (\) The Dnkhun sheep. 

seen below 14,000 feet, except when driven lower (j) The Shaymbliar sheep of Mysore. 

by snow. Measurement of a male of five years, (^) The broad-tailed sheep (0. laticaudatus, 

according to the markings on the horns, 6 feet LrxL, Geoff., Mem. Egypt, Lesson, Comp. Bnffon, 

5 inches viz. : P- laticauda, Platyceros Arabica, Linn. ; 

From nose to ba .0 of horn,, . . 1 ft. 1 in. 0. Tarcic^, Charlet : 0. cjmdii ohesA, Lx, dolf) It 

Thence to insertion of tail, . 5 ,, 1 ,, iB a native of Barbary. There are several fonns 

Tail to end of hair 0 „ 3 „ of this variety, of which the following' are most 

Circumference of horn at base, . 1 ,, 4| „ prominent: — The fat-rumped sheep (0. ateatopyga, 

Winter pelage, above deep brown, interspersed Pallas, the Tartarian sheep of Bewick) ; the 
with grey, with a distinctly marked darker dorsal- Persian sheep (0. A. caudatus, Geoff.)', the fat- 
line passing (as in 0. montana) in a narrow stripe tailed sheep (O. A. macrocercus, Schreb.) ; the 
through the disc on the croup, even to the tip of Aora fiyel, or Abyssinian sheep; the Bucharian 
the tail. Sides mixed hoary or slaty grey brown ; sheep (0. Bucharica, Pallas) ; the Tibetan sheep 
disc on the croup well defined and dirty white, (O. Tibetanus, Fischer) ; the Cape sheep (0. 
the hair appearing as if rubbed. The tliroat and Capensis, Erxleb.) ; the sheep of Belkah. 
neck beneath to the breast, white, sprinkled with (0 Many-horned sheep (0. polyceratus, Linn.). 
scattered brown hair ; the hair long, bushy, and It is also called the four-horned ram, aud the 
pendent, and from 6 to 7 inches in length, while Dumba sheep. It is a native of Nepal, 
that of the back is barely 2 inches, except on the {m) The Puchia, or Hindustan Dumba (0. 
dorsal line, where it is 8 inches, and on the ridge puchia, Hodgson). 

of the neck above inches. Tail, above, brown, (n) Caprovis vignei. This genus embraces the 
whitish at the sides, naked beneath. Under parts Sha or Koch. It is the mountain sheep of the 
dirty white ; medial line blackish, outside of the north of India, and is found in Tibet. 
limU with a dark list ; bps whitish. Dr. Adams Ovia cycloceros, Hutton, Sclater, Blyth, 
says it » more plentiful on the northern ranges. O. Vignei, Bfy., in part. Uria,Urial,Koch,Kuoh,pAKJ. 
A few remain about the Tooskeo lake and neigh- The Panjab wild sheep is found all over the 
bouiing hills during summer; the majority, how- Balt Range of the Pan jab, the Sulimani range, 
ever, migrate to Nubra as the snow melts. The the Hazara, Peshawur. Mr. Blyth baa pointed 
flnest horns are to be procured on the chaits. out that Captain Hutton’s Ovis cycloceros had 
These caims are mostly made up of horns of tame been priorly named by him Ovis Vignei. 
yak, wild sheep and goats, which are piled up in Ovis cylindricornis, Blyth, a species of the 
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Caucasus. This is the least satisfacknily cstab- Sickness overtook the ill-fated expedition, and 
lished of all the species in Mr. Blyth’s mono- nearly all the officers perished, 
graph, resting on a communication from Colonel pWI^ 

Hamilton Smith, relative to a species which must Owkt, .... Eng. I Ghugu, . . . Hind. 
have been very different from either of those known Eule, .... Gia. | Civetta, .... It. 
to Mr. Blyth, though described from memory only The owls arc the nocturnal tribe of the order 
by Colonel If, Smith, one of the Jnost expericmced Raptores, or birds of prey. They are arranged 
of zoologists in the liistory of the ruminantia. by naturalists under the family Strigidsa of the 

Ovis Crnelini, Blythy a sheep of Armenia, order )bi})tores, and arC subdivided into the aub- 
Ldentified with a species long ago rudely figured families Strigins'., Syrriiin?c, Asioninie, Buboninaj, 
by the younger Gmelin, and the horn by Falhvs ; and Surniinaj. 

and Gmelin’s descrijUion of the habits quoted. Owls arc found throughout the world, and many 
with further original infonnation. Head figured races, alike of Europe and of Asia, continue to 
in Taylor’s plate. No. 9. entertam superstitious opinions regarding species 

(^vis inusimon, Limi.y the wild inouffion aluNU) of this nocturnal genus. The horror of the owl’s 
of Corsica and Sardinia, Described by Mr. Blytn nocturnal scream has been equally prevalent iu 
from life, and a fuiiher notice given in J. A. S., the west as in the east. Ovid introduces it in 
X. p. 87d. his Fasti, L. vi. 1. p. 139, but Tibullus in his 

Ovis nahura, Jfodys.y Blyth. Elegies, L. i. El. v. says Pliny, Ixi. c. 93, doubts 

O. luihoor, ILuJasnn. j O. hurhcl, Blyth. as to what bird produced the hated sound ; and 

Blue wild sheep, \ Eng. Na, Sna, T.adak, Tiskt. the details of Ovid’s description do not apply to 
Burhel, liharal, . Himal. Nervafcc, . . . Nkpal. an owl. The women of India, hearing the hooting 

Bharur, .... ,, Wa, AVnr, . . . Sutlej, of the ghugu, shut the ominous sounds from their 

Menda (raalo), . . ears by wrapping their sarees round their heads. 

Valley of the Sutlej, Sikkim, Bhotan. Dc- And Sliakespeare notices the common supersti- 
scribed from BpecimciiR, amongst which was a tion, when he says : 

hor^desB female, and clearly esUil dished as distinct < shrieked, the fatal bellman, 

from 0. ammon. AVhich gives the stern’st good night.’ 

Ovis Polii, Blyth y Rass ; Rooah of Pamir; ()f the nocturnal accipitres of Ceylon, the most 
found on the plains of Pamir at 1(),000 feet, reumrkablc is the brown owl, Syrnium Indrani, 
Founded on a mnguiticent frontlet and horns Sykes, which, from its hideous yell, has acquired 
brought by .Lieutenant Wood from the Pamir name of the devil bird. The Sinhalese 

steppe, combined with the notice quoted from regard it literally with horror, audits scream by 
Marco Polo, whicli refers undeniably to the j night in the vicinity of a village is bewailed as the 
same animal. Of the distincljuss of this superb harbinger of impending calamity. There is a 
species, there can be no doubt wliatcver; and the ) popular legend in connection with it, to the effect 
frontlet is figured in Taylor’s plate, figs. 1 and 2. , ^hat a morose and savage husband, who suspected 
It is to the east of Bokhara. The horns of one | (he fulelitv of his wife, availed himself of her 
specimen were 2^ feet long round the curvature, ; absence to kill her child, of whose paternity be 
and H-J inches in circumference at the base. ^as doubtful, and on her return placed before 

Ovis tragelaphus, PalhiSy Aondad of tiie Moors, her a curry prepared from its flesh. Of this the 
fouud on the Atlas mountains of N. Africa, unhappy woman partook, till, discovering the 
A well-known species. crime by finding the finger of her infant, she 

Ovis Vignei, Blythy Indian wild sheep. fled in frenzy to the forest, and there destroyed 

O. muntana, ('hinniiujham. | Sha, Sha-poo, I>An. , Tin. herself. On her death she was metamorphosed, 
Found in the Hindu Kush, the Pamir Range, according to the Buddhist belief, into an ulama, 
west from I.ailakh to the Ca8pi.an Sea. It is more or devil bird, which still at nightfall horrifies the 
like a deer than the moufilon of Europe, It is i villagers by rept^ating the frantic screams of the 
active and courageous . — Jerdons Mammalia; bereaved mother in her agony. Mr. Blyth, from 
Gray’s Catalogue; //ooAcr, i. p. 244; Blyth in Calcutta, wrote to Sir J. E., Tennant as to the 
Bengal As. Sac. Journ. ; Adam's Naturalist in Syniium Indrani, Sykrsy mentioning that there 
India ; JerdoVy p. 29R ; Darwin. are some doubts about tins bird. There would 

OWAlS-bin-A AMIR never saw Mahomed, but appear to be three or four distinguishable races, 
he so loved and revered that reformer, that he the Ceylon bird approximating most nearly to that 
caused two of his front teeth to be extracted, of the Malayan Peninsula. Mr. Mitford, of the 
because Mahomed had lost two of his front Ceylon Civil Service, also regards the ideutiflea- 
teeth in the disastrous battle of Ohod, Owais tion of the Singhalese devil bird as open to 
affirmed that all who entered his society and per- doubts. He says, ‘ The devil bird is an owl. I 
formed the mortifications enjoined upon them, never heard it until I came to Komegalle, where 
would have these two teeth miraculously extracted it haunts the rocky hill at the back of Govern- 
during sleep, and on awakening find them under ment House.’ 

their pillows. The example set by him was The unpleasant laugh of the fish owl of Ceylon 
followed by the khalifa Abubakr and Ali ; and (Ketupa Ceylonensis) is known ; no sound mtes 
to the associations of recluses created by them harsher on the ear, or is more calculated to oring 
all the various orders of darvesh which are now back recollections of hobgoblins, than the loud 
scattered over Muhammadan countries, trace back hollow voice of this otherwise fine bird ; nor is it 
their origin. — Osborn’s Jslam^ p. 92. less startling to creep through the bush and come 

OWEN, Captain W. F., an officer of the British suddenly on an individual moping at mid-day on 
navy, who between 1822 and 1826 surveyed the a branch overhead, flashing hi large orange eyes 
southern and eastern coasts of Madagascar, the full on your face, aa with outstretched wings he 
shores of Madagascar, and neighbouring islands, snaps his bill, or. hisaing defiance, makes stfaight 
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off to the nearest cover, pursued by crested buL 
buls, jays, etc. This species is not^often seen, its 
mi<l-uay haunts are in ina passable parts of the 
ju.v,le. 

The Indian owl (Athene brama) is numerous in 
the Ceylon jungles. 

The Himalaya owl (Athene cuculoides) is com- 
mon in the woods and jungle, and is diurnal in 
its habits so far that Dr. Adams killed one at mid- 
day with a rat in its talons ; the bird is, however, 
most often seen at dusk. Its favourite food con- 
sists of mice, shrews, and large coleopterous 
insects. 

The pretty pigmy owlet (Athene Brodiei) is 
often found in bushes. It is a diminutive little 
creature. Its call is measured, and composed of 
two notes freqiiently repeated. Its egg is white, 
and generally laid in the hollow of a tree, without 
any preparation whatever. 

The typical owls, of which the barn owl of 
Europe, !Strix flaminea, is the type, are nocturnal 
in their habits, and are often called screech owls 
from the unearthly scrcechings of their call. 

The Indian screech owl, S. JavauicR, de TTuJtnft., of 
a pale-yellow buff colour, is found throughout 
Ceylon, India, Burma, and Malayana. It differs 
somewhat from the bam owl of Europe. It roosts 
during the day, comes forth at dusk, and hunts 
entirely at night, living on rata, mice, shrews, etc. 
It breeds in holes of trees and buildings. Its 
names, Karaya, Karail, Buri churi, Hind., Chaao- 
itta, Tel., and Chaao-kurani, Tam., mean evil 
ird, and death bird. 

The grass owl, .St. Candida, TicktU^ above of a tawny 
yellow colour, is found sparingly throughout the 
greater part of India. It lives almost exclusively 
in long grass, from which it rises heavily, flies a 
short distance, and drops suddenly into the grass. 
Strix Rosenbergii and S. Javanica are owls of the Malay 
Archipelago, and the latter is in all the islands up 
to Lombok. 

The bay or chesnut-coloured screech owl, the Phodilua j 
badius, Hor^\jield, occurs in Nepal, Sikkim, Burma, 
Malayana, and the E. Archipelago. The natives 
believe it is on good terms with the tiger. 

The flub-fainily Syrniinai comprise the hooting 
owls. They are birds of rather large size, living 
in woods and groves, and nocturnal in their habits. 
The Syrnium Indrani, Sijkes^ the brown wood 
owl, is 19 to 21 inches long, is found in Ceylon, 
throughout British India, Burma, and Malayana. 
It is of nocturnal habits. It is the devil bird of 
Ceylon. 

The Nepal brown wood owl (Syrnium Newarense, 
Hodgson)^ 2 feet long, occurs in Ceylon, S. India, 
Central Nepal, N.W. Himalaya, and the Malayan 
Peninsula. 

The mottled wood owl is the very beautiful plumaged 
Syrnium Sinense, Lathamt of a rich tawny colour, 
found in wild wooded districts throughout India, 
but not yet found in Ceylon and Burma. It has a 
loud, harsh, dissonant boot. 

Syrnium seloputo, of Burma and Malaya, has even more 
beautiful plumage. 

Syrnium leptogrammica, Temm., is from Borneo. 
Syrnium nivicolum, Hodgson^ is the Himalayan wood 
owl, mottled dark*brown and fulvus. It is found 
above 7000 feet up to the snow line in the Hima- 
laya. 

The fiub-family Asioniofle has the genus Otus. 
OtuB vulgaris, Fltming^ the long-esred owl of Europe, 
Afffbanistan, Kashmir, and Nepal, frequents woods, 
and feeds on mice, moles, and msetles. 

Otus brachyotuB, Gmdtn, is the short-eared owl of 
great part of N. America, and over all the old 
world; in India is found in long grass, hunting 
chiefly at night, though it flies well by day. In 
India it is migratory, coming in at the beginning 


of the cold weather, and leaving about March. Its 
call is a double or treble hoot, not unlike that of 
the hoopoe. 

The sub-family Buboninac comprises the genci-a 
Urrua, Huhua, Ketupa, Ephialtes, and Scops, the 
great horned owls, or eagle owls, also the scops 
owls. 

Urrua Bengalensis, Franklin^ the rock horned owl, 22 
inches long, is found throughout Afghanistan, 
India, and Ceylon, wherever it can get rats, birds, 
lizards, snakes, crabs, and large insects, generally 
in broken rocky ground, but also in dense groves 
or gardens. Its cry, durgoon, durgoon, is a loud 
solemn hoot. 

Urrua Ooromanda, Laham, is the dusky horned owl, 22 
inches long, found in all India. It freeptents thick 
groves and forest jungle. 

Huhua Nepalensis, Hodgson, the forest eagle owl, of a 
dark-brown colour, and 22 inches long, occurs in 
Nepal, .S. India, and Malayana. 

Ketupa Oeylonensis^ Omelin, the brown fish owl, 21 to 
23 inches long, is found throughout Ceylon, Iiulia, 
Burma, jKjrhaps to China, frequenting forests, 
groves, and gardens, coming forth at dusk to feed, 
generally making its way to a tank, brook, or river, 
occasionally uttering its dismal cry, a repulsive 
laugh like haw-haw, haw-ho. It is said to kill oven 
cats. 

Ketupa flavipes, Hodgson, the tawny fish owl, is con- 
fined to the Himalaya. It is constantly found on 
the banks of rivers, and flies well by day. 

Ketupa Javfinensis, Lesson, and K. Ceylonensis, extend 
from Ceylon and Arakan to Java. 

Ephialtes jiennatus, Hodgson, the Indian scops owl, is 
supposed by some to be tlic S. zorca of Europe. It 
is found throughout India and C'eylon, the Hima 
laya, Burma, and China, 

Ephialtes Lempigi, llorsjield, is the largo scops owl 
of all India, Ceylon, Burma, Malayana, and China, 
found in forests. 

Scops rufescens, Honfitld, a large owl of Malayana, 
Japan, Celebes, and Philippines. 

Scops gymnopodus, Kaup, is said to be from India. 

The Bub-family Syrniinse haa the genera Athene, 
Glaucidium, Ninox, Syrnium. 

Athene brama, Temnu, the spotted owlet of Ceylon, 
India, Panjab, Burma, Persia, and all Asia, is 
found in dense forests. It is of an earthy grey -brown 
colour, each feather with a white sjjot. It is 8 or 
9 inches long. 

Athene radiata, Tickell, the jungle owlet of all India ; 
is probably the Athene cuculoides, Philips, of 
N.W. Provinces. 

Athene Malabarioa, Blyth, the Malabar oylet, 8 inches 
lone, of Travancore, Cochin, and 8. Provinces of 
Malabar. 

Athene castanoptera, Horsfitld, Malayana. 

Athene costanopus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

Athene cuculoides. Vigors, the large barred owlet, 9^ 
or lOi inches long, occurs in the Himalaya, Pan- 
jab, Assam, Aridcan, Tenasserim to China. It 
feeds on mice, rata, beetles. 

Qlaucidium Brodiei, Burton, the coUared pigmy owlet, 
is found st from 3000 to 4000 feet ibrovighout the 
Himalaya. It is 6^ inches long. 

Ninox sootellatus, Baffl,, the brown hawk owl, 12 
inches long, is found in the wooded parts of all 
India, extending into Burma, Malayana, China, 
and Japan : also said to occur in Madagascar. It 
frequents the skirts of the thick forests also. 

Ninox l^meensiB. SchUgcl, and N. Japonioa, Schlegcl, 
of Borneo ana Japan. 

^JerdofC$ Birds of India ; White's Nat. Hist, of 
Selbonie; Tennant's Nat. Hist. Ceylon. 

OWDND KARL Mahr. A peroon cultivating 
and in a village, but residing in another village. 
OX. 


Bakara, .... Abab. Hue It. 

Bosuf, Fr. Bues, Sr. 

Ochs, Orb. Mar, Tam. 

Bail, Hind. Ukyos, .... Turk. 
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The ox Is one of the Bovinse, a sub - family 
of the family Bovkl®, of tlie order Uuminantia. 
The order RuminantiA may be shown ns under : — 
C«rvid«3. Boviflm. Hormlirngns. 

OorvuB. AntilopinflB. Capra. 

Rucervug. Portax. Ovig. 

Bwsa. Tetracerog. Bovinae, 

AxU. Antilopo. Boh. 

OervuluH. Oazclla. Gavteug. 

Motchus. Caprinao. Bubalus. 

M^mimna. Nemorrheodug. 

The Bovinse, called cattle, also horned cattle, 
to which this notice ia restricted, have always 
horns in both sexes, nsnally inclining upwards or 
forwards, with a large and broad muffle, a moder- 
ately long tail, no eyepits, but with four mammse. 
The sub-family Boviuse ia divisible into three 
groups, the Bisontine or bisona, the Taurine or 
oxen, and the Bubaline or buffaloes. 

The Bisontine group comprise the bison of 
Europe and N. America, the musk ox of Arctic 
America, and the yak or Poephagua grunniens of 
Central Asia. The true bison of Europe, Bison 
urns or the Aurochs, has a broad forehead, long 
limbs, and shaggy mane. The yak, called in 
Tibetan Brong-Dhong, in Hindi the Banchowr or 
wild bull, is found wild on the northern side of 
the Himalaya, but it has been domesticated, and 
called the Chaori-gao. 

The Taurine group has been subclivided by 
Blyth into the Zebu, or humped domestic caitlc* 
the Taurus, hurnples.H cattle with cylindrical horns, 
and Gavaeus, humpleas cattle with flattened horns, 
peculiar to South-Eastern Asia. They have all 
thirteen pairs of ribs. It ia to the Zebus that the 
common humped cattle of India belong ; they 
have run wild in Mysore, near Nellore, in Oudh, 
Mozuffnrnuggur, Kohilkhand, and Shahabad. Near 
Nellore, the country they frequent is much covered 
with jungle, and intersected with salt-water creeks 
and marine lagoons, and the cattle are as wild 
and wary as the most feral species. They are of 
large size, anil their horns are long and upright. 
The genus Taurus contains the cattle of Europe 
with cylindrical horns, including the feral race of 
Ghillinghara. The flat-honied Taurines of Blyth 
include the genera GavjBus, Gavgeus gaurus, Jer- 
don, the Gaur or Gauri-gao of all India, the Py- 
oung of the ’Burmese ; also the Gayal or Mit’hun, 
the G. frontalis, compared with the Gaur, a heavy, 
durasy-looking animal of the hilly tracts to the 
east of the Brahmaputra, aud at the head of the 
^ley of Assam, the Mishmi hills and their vicin- 
ity, and probably extending north and east into 
the borders of China. It is extensivelv and easily 
domesticated, and has bred with the common 
Indian cattle. 

The Ban-teng or Burmese wild cow, Gavmus 
Bondaicus, the Tso-ing of the Burmese, extends 
from Chittagong through Burma, the Malayan 
Peninsala, and Siam, into Borneo, Java, and the 
larger islands of the E. Archipela^. This species 
resembles the Qaur more than the Gayal, and it 
wants the dewlap. The young and the female 
are red. 

The BuhaUne group, the buffaloes, of the genus 
Bubalus, have large, almost horizontal, angular 
horns, inclining ba^wards and sometimes down- 
wards, with a urge and spare muffle and thirteen 
pain of libs. The wild buffalo, the Bubalus 
ami, is larMly domesticated, and used for all the 
paxposes of an agricultural population. But it is 


found in the north and east of Ceylon, from the 
Godavery to Midnapur and Raepur, in the plains 
of Lower Bengal as far as Tirhut, and Oudh to 
the Terai and Bhutan, inhabiting the margins of 
forests in the most swampy sites. It lives in 
largo herds, hut in the rutting season the most 
powerful males lead off and appropriate several 
lemales. They rut in autumn, and the female 
gestates ten months, producing one or two in 
summer. The domestic buffalo is often lean 
and angular ; they are used for draught and as 
niilch cattle. But the wild buffalo is uniformly 
in high condition, and the bull is of such power 
and vigour as by his charge frequently to prostrate 
a well-sized elephant. There, is an African species, 
B. brachyceros, Gray, and a Cape bufffido, B, 
CAfer, with horns so large as nearly to cover the 
forehead. In the E. Indies the buffalo is generally 
used in ploughing up the muddy lands in which 
rice is grown, often for carriage, rarely for draught 
for long journeys. The Binjara and other migra- 
tory gram merchants, who travel over several 
hundred miles of India, collecting grain and 
carrying salt, invariably use the b^ock, never 
the buffalo ; and a handsome bullock, ornamented 
with streamers and a bell, leads the herd. They 
are the only race that subjects the cow to labour. 

Oxen are used by the peasantry of the E. Indies 
both in ploughing and in tcmtiering the mud in 
the wet paddy fields before sowing the rice ; and 
when the harvest is reaped they ‘ tread out the 
corn,’ after the immemorial custom of the east. 
In many parts of British India and in Burma, the 
cattle arc greatly exposed to the weather. In 
other parts, as in the Cuddapah district, the utmost 
care is taken of them as to housing and food. 
The wealth of the native chiefs and landed pro- 
rietors in Ceylon frequently consists in tneir 
erds of bullocks, which they hire out to their 
dependents during the seasons for agricultural 
labour ; and as they already supply them with 
land to be tilled, and lend the seea which is to 
crop it, the further contribution of this portion 
of the labour serves to render the dependence of 
the peasantry on the chiefs and headmen complete. 
From their constant exposure at all seasons, the 
cattle in the E. Indies, both those employed in 
agriculture and those on the roads, are subject to 
devastating murrains, that sweep them away by 
thousands. So frequent in Ceylon ia the recur- 
rence of these calamities, and so extended their 
ravages, that they exercise a serious influence 
upon the commercial interests of the colony, by re- 
ducing the facilities of agriculture, and augment- 
ing the cost of carriage during the most critical 
periods of the coffee harvest A. similar disease, 
probably peripneumonia, frequently carries off 
the cattle m Assam, Burma, and other provinces 
and districts of India ; and there, as in Ceylon, the 
inflammatory symptoms in the lungs and throat, 
and the internal derangementand external eruptive 
appearances, seem to indicate that the disease is 
a feverish influenza, attributable to neglect and 
exposure in a moist and variable climate, and 
that its prevention might be hoped for, and the 
cattle preserved, by the simple expedient of more 
humane and considerate treatment, especially by 
affording them cover at night. The Ubour lor 
which they are best adapted, and in which, before 
the opening of roads in India, these cattle were 
formerly employed, is in traversing the jungle 
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paths of tho interior, carrying light loads as pack 
oxen in what in Ceylon is called a 1 tavalam/ a 
term which, substituting bullocks for camels, is 
equivalent to a ‘ caravan.’ The persons engaged 
in Ceylon in this wandering trade arc chiefly 
Muhammadans, locally called Moors ; and the 
business carried on by them consists in bringing 
up salt from the. Government depflts on the coast 
to be bartered with tlie Kandyans in the hills for 
‘ native coffee,’ which is gi’own in small quantities 
round every house, but without systematic culti- 
vation. An ox will work well seven years, if taken 
care of. 

In Ceylon, to every herd of cattle there Is a 
sacred bull, who is supposed to exert an influence 
over the prosperity of the flocks; his horns are 
ornamented with tufts of feathers, and frequently 
with small bells, and he invariably leads the great 
herd to pasture. On starting in the early morning 
from the cattle kraal, the natives address the bull, 
telling him ‘ to watch over the herd, to keep the 
DOWS from straying, and to lead them to the 
Sweetest pastures, so that they shall give abund- 
ance of milk,’ etc. — Teundut's Ceylon ; Jerdon^ 
Mammals. 

OXALIC ACID, Sauerkleesaure of the Ger- 
mans, a vegetable acid, found in considerable 
quantity in sorrel and rhubarb. It is used in calico 
printing, and by straw hat makers. It is an object 
of considerable importance in Switzerland, where 
it is prepared from the juice of wood-sorrel. Oxalic 
acid is obtainable from the salt in the leaves of 
gram, Cicer arietinum, the genera Oxalis, Ruinex, 
Acetosella, and other plants. Accidents have 
frequently occurred from its being administered 
instead of Epsom salts, which it resembles in 
appearance. — Faulkner ; 7'aylor ; Waring ; Royle. 

OXALlDACEiE. Lindt The wood-sorrel 
tribe comprises the genera Averrhoa, Biophytum, 
and Oxalis. The genus Oxalis includes upwards 
of 200 species, excepting about half-a-do7A.*n (the 
delicate little wood-sorrel [O. acetosella] being 
one of them) peculiar to S. America and tho 
Cape of Good Hope. Several Peruvian and 
Chilian species have fleshy roots or tubers, used 
as potatoes. 0. tuberosa is extensively cultivated 
in Bolivia, and might bo introduced into India. 
The fresh tubers are acid, but, after exposure to 
the sun for a week or ten days, they lose their 
acidity, and become but little inferior to the 
potato. Some of the pinnate - leaved species 
exhibit irritability on the application of a stimu- 
lus. 

Oxalis acetosella, Xtnn., wood -sorrel. 
Tsah-tftiang-ta’ati, Ohin, 1 T’aau-mu, , . . Chin. 
Tso-tsiaQg-ta’aa, . . „ | 

A small perennial plant, with a subterranean 
root -stock consisting of many scaly joints, of 
the N.W. Himalaya, at from 3600 to 9000 feet. 
It has a pleasant acid taste, dependent on the 
presence of oxalic acid, and is frequently used 
in salads ; its flavour approaches near to that of 
lemons or tartaric acid, with which its medicinal 
effects also correspond, as it is esteemed a refri- 
gerant anti-scorbutic and diuretic. The expressed 
juice, evaporated and set in a cool place, affords 
a crystalline salt, which may bo used whenever 
vegetable adds are wanted. It is sold in the 
shops under the name of essential salts of lemons, 
and is employed to take iron-moulds and ink-spots 
out of linen. 


Oxalis corniculata, Xinn., Indian sorrel 
Oxalis monadelpba, Roxh. | Oxalis pusilla, Salii. 
Hemenbab, Hemba,AlUB. f Bantashata, » . SamsK, 

Homadmad Ambashta, Amlika, 

Ohuka-tiputti, . Bkno. I ATnla-loniha, . . Siam. 

Umbuti kl baji. . DuKH. j Trawake, . . . SUTUtJ. 

Ambuti, Amrul, / Hind. Puliari kiray, . , Tam. 

Ohukha,Khatta-Mitha, ,, I PuUachinta, . . . Tel. 

Shuklika, Chukrika,SANS. [ Surohi, . . . Tr.-Ind. 

It is a native of Europe, particularly in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, also of India, Malay Islands, 
Japan, Mexico, N. America, and England. Tho 
flowers are yellow. Tho flowers of tlie N, American 
plant are larger than those of the European. This 
species is common all over India, and in the 
Himalaya up to 8000 feet. It possesses exactly 
the same properties, and yields tlic same products, 
as the European sorrel. The small leaves, tender 
shoots, and flowers are given in electuaries by 
the Hindus as a cooling medicine in fevers, to the 
extent of two teaspoonfuls daUy ; is also used in 
flatulent indigestion. In Peninsular India, it is 
a common weed on lawns and in gardens, and is 
used by the natives in making chatni ; and in 
curries it is a good substitute for lime-juice or 
ttimarind, imparting a peculiar acid taste. In 
Dacca, washermen use its juice to remove iron 
marks. 

Oxalis Bcnsitiva, Linn. 

Biophytum sensitivum, Roxh.^ D.C.y Wight. 

Bun maranga, , Beno. j Toda vadi, . . MalsaL. 

Lak-chana, . . . Hind. ( * 

Common in India and Java; the plant beaten 
up and mixed with gingclly oil is given in gonor- 
rhea ; and mixed with butter is applied to wounds 
and boils. — Dr. Weddell; Smith; Waring; Ainslie; 
Roxh. ; (ySh. ; Gen. Med. Top. ; Jo(i'rey ; Useful PI. 

OXEN DON. Christopher and Sir George 

Oxendon, servants of the English E.I. Company ; 
tho former died in 1659, and the latter in 1669. 
OX-GALL, Ox-bile. 


Niu-tau, . . . Chin. Fel-bovis, Fel-tauri, Lat. 
Pit, ..... Hind. Pittam,I^tiamu,TAM.TBL. 


An inert substance, but used by Asiatics medi- 
cinally. 

OXIDE of LEAD, Massicot or Murdar sang. 
The manufacture of this was introduced at Jagadri 
by Kashmiri and Bakal, two atta ^.sellers, etc., 
who came from Jalalabad ; they manufactured 
it in secret, and would not let others know the 
process. This is said to be made at Lahore and 
Jagadri, and it might be well employed in making 
le^ plaster (strapping) with some of the country 
oil ; other preparations of lead also might bo 
manufactured from it . — PowelVa Handbook. 

OXLEYA XANTHOXYLA. This tree is a 
native of Australia, and attains a height of 100 
feet The wood is yellow, and employed for 
building boats. It is called yelloi| wood. — Eng. 
Cyc. ; Hogg*8 Veg. Kingd. 

OX-TAIL, l^ho tails of the ox and of the yak 
are used in India as whisks ; in places as standage. 
In Indian wars, the ox-t^l and umbrella were 
not unfrequenily placed over some chief of con- 
sequence, to divert attention and protect the king 
from danger. In Shakespeare's description ot the 
battle of Bosworth Field, Richmond, in assaulting 
the usurper, exclaims, * Three have already fallen 
who wore that crown .’ — Todfs Travels^ p. 201. 

OXUS, the Jihun of the Arabs, and Amu, Ab* 
i-ma, of the Persians. North-east of Bokhara 
is a lofty range of inonntains which runs east- 
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wards to the borders of the Khanate of KliO- 
kand, where it converges at right aiig\eB to the 
Bolor or Belur Tagh. ’ This is called the Ak-Dagh, 
or white mountains, and scorns to mark the 
northern boundary of the hich land of Pamir, 
on the west side of which the Qxus takes its rise. 
It collects ajl the drainage of the Great Pamir, 
through two main head-streams, the Panja or 
southern rising in I^ikc Victoria (13,900 feet), 
discovered in 1838 by AVood ; the Ak-Su (Murgh- 
ab) or northern, flowing apparently from Lake 
Barkal Yasin (13,100 feet), a«\d receiving the 
outflow of I>ake Kara-Kul above the junction. 
The united stream flows westwards towards Balkh, 
from which it runs north-west to the south coast 
of the Aral Sea. l^icutenant Wood penetrated 
thither in raid-winter. On reaching a spot elevated 
14,400 feet above the level of the sea, some 
of his escort refused to proceed farther; upon 
which he pushed forward with the remainder, 
through deep new-fallen snow. As he neared 
the head-waters of the Oxus, the ice became weak 
and brittle. After quitting the surface of tlie 
river, he travelled about an nour along the right 
bank, and then ascended a low hill which ap- 
parently bounded the valley to the east; on 
surmounting this at 6 l^^f. of the 19th February 
1838, he Rtoo«l on the Jiam-i-Duniah, or ‘ Roof 
of the AV\)rId,’ while before him lay stretched a 
noble froze n slicet of water, from whose western 
extremity issued the infant Oxus. This fine lake 
lies in the form of a crescent, about 14 miles 
long from cast to west by one mile in averse 
breadth. On three sides it is bordered by swelling 
hills about 300 feet high, while along its south 
bank they rise into mountains 3300 feet above 
the lake, or 19,000 feet above sca-lcvcl, covered 
with perpetual snow, from which never-failing 
source the lake is supplied. From observations 
made at the west end, he found the latitude to 
be 37® 27' N., and long. 73° 40' E., and the 
elevation, as deduced from the boiling point of 
water, 15,000 feet. 

In the upper part of its course it is called the 
Wakkan, also Ab-i-Panj, the latter being from a 
belief that it is formed by the junction of five 
streams. At the village of Isar, in lat. 37° 20', 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet, Lieutenant Wood 
found two rivers Joining, one of which he traced 
to Lake Sir-i-Kul, at an elevation of 15,000 feet, 
on the Pamir table-land. It then flows through 
Wakkan, encloses in an angle Badakhshan, of 
which it fonns the natural frontier, and 
alongside the desert within 40 miles of the city 
of Balkh. 80 miles below this Afghan outpost is 
Kbojah ferry. At Kunduz, 600 miles from Khiva, 
the navigability of the river is supposed to cease. 
Sir Alexander Burnes describes the channel as 
^ing ‘straJjIht and singularly devoid of rocks, 
rapioB, and whirlpools, and rarely impeded even 
by sandbanks. The depth varies from 6 feet to 
20 feet, with an average current of miles an 
hour.’ In the spring the river is liable to be 
flooded with the snows of the Hindu Kush, and 
in the winter the ice collects on the surface near 
the Aral sufficiently thick to permit of caravans 
crossing over it. In its course through the desert 
from Khulm to the frontiers of Khiva, the Amu 
fertilizes a narrow strip of country on either bank. 

The fruitful oasis oi Khiva, with its canals 60 
feet broad, its rows of stately elms, its orchanls 


of mulberry ti-ees, apples, apricots, and cherries, 
and its lovely gardens, is simply a slice of the 
desert irrigated by the Oxus. Settlements would 
in time grow alongside the stream if a check 
could only be placed on the predatory nomades, 
AVhat Central Asia might bo under a secure and 
peaceful rule, wc have evidence in the ruins of 
Balkh, 20 miles in circuit; in the remains of 
Merv, which once boasted of a million inhabitants ; 
in the walls of Samarcand, which in ancient days 
were manned by 100,000 men ; and in the 2000 
villas which marked a suburb of the city of 
Bokhara. 

According to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the Oxus, 
from B.C. 600 to A.n. 600, with the Jaxartes, 
emptied itself into the Caspian, and the Aral os 
an inland sea did not then exist Even in a.d. 
370, the Aral was only a reedy marsh ; and it was 
not till quite thirty years later that the influx of 
the Oxus caused it to swell out in the hollow in 
which it now lies. In 1224 the Oxus again forced 
its way into the Caspian, and the Aral dried up 
once more, exposing the ruins of cities which had 
been swallowed up during its previous expansion. 
In 1330 the river was described by an eastern 
traveller as flowing into the Caspian close to^ the 
mouth of the Atrek ; and the accuracy of this is 
atte8te<l by the remains of the bed which General 
Abbott saw in 1840. During the whole of the 
14th century the Oxus poured itself into the 
Caspian, while its fellow-stream, the Jaxartes, 
was swallowed up in the sands. In the 15th 
century, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavigo describes it as 
being a noble river, ‘three miles in breadtli, very 
deep, and traversing with wonderful force a flat 
country before falling into the Caspian.’ In 1720 
a Dutch geographer speaks of the river as having 
two branches, one flowing into the Caspian and 
the other into the Aral. Traveliers like Anthony 
Jenkinson, English officers employed last century 
in Persia, and Russian explorers of recent date, 
one and all are agreed that the Amu Darya up to 
very recent times flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
The river never confined itself to any particular 
outlet, but during a scries of centuries scored one 
opening and then another in the soft, sandy cliffs 
that stretch between Persia and Krasnovodsk. 
Strabo and Pliny both mention that in the early 
days of the Christian era the merchandise of India 
used to come down the Oxus to the Caspian, 
whence it was conveyed up the river Kurr on the 
one side of the Caucasus, and down the river 
Rion on the other, till the ^lack Sea and Europe 
were finally reached. The deflection of the Oxus 
is due solely to that normal habit of chanmg its 
bed which characterises not only the Oxus nut the 
Syr Darya also, and most of the other and minor 
rivers of Central Asia. The sands stretching 
between Persia and Siberia are so soft, and the 
volume of water poured down from the buttresses 
of the Pamir so vast at certain seasons of the 
year, that it is a most natural thing for a river to 
leave its cutting, and plough a fresh passage 
through the desert If the course of the stream 
be controlled, the merchandise of China and Tibet 
might once more flow down with the current to 
the Caspian, thence to be distributed by Russia 
over Europe. Goods shipped into lighters at 
Cronstadt could circulate along the northern 
canal system and the Volga to Krasnovodsk, and 
thence could be transported up the river Oxus, 
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either via tho Syr Darya branch to Taabkcn<l, 
Khokand^ and Kafihgaria, or viav the parent 
stream to Khiva, Bokhara, and Afghanistan. 

Alexander crospcd the Oxiis on inflatc<l skins, 
but there are now numerous boats at the ferries 
of Khojah Saleh, 8(H> yards wide ; at Char-Jni, 
leading to Merv, 650 yards wide ; at Kirki, 
where Varnbery crossed on bis way to Herat. 
The boats used on the river are built alike at both 
ends, with bows projecting very much, so as to 
stretch easily from the shallows to the shore. 
They are made of the squared logs of a dwarf 
jungle tree, fastened together with iron clamps. 
Most of them attain a length of 5b feet, with a 
beam of 18, a depth of 4 feet, a diHp]ae<‘ment 
of barely 12 inches of water, and a tonnage of 
about 20 tons, rendering them capable of c<»n- 
veying 150 soldier passengers. Notwithstamling 
their clumsy build, they are strong and durable, 
and both Timur and Nadir Shall employed them 
for making bridges, over which their hosts ])asHe<l 
in safety. The river is said to have been known 
to the Arabs as the Jihun, derived from the 
Turki (Egus or Q^kus, a river. l*he Greek Okos 
has been supposed to be from the IVakhsh or 
Uakhsh. — Asia, hj Keane and Temple^ p. 402 ; 
Vamherys Bokhara^ p. 27 ; Trotter's Central 
Asia ; Wood. 

OXYBELES LUMBRICGIDES, a fish of the 
Indian seas, which takes up its quarters in the 
Btar«fish called Asterijus <liscoida. 

OX YC ANUS, a princf* of the Banjab, men- 
tioned by Arrian and by CurtiuR, whns«‘ two chief 
cities were taken by Alexander. Curtins makes 
Oxycanus tlie king of people named Pra^sti, and 
stat'R that Alexander captured his chief city 
after a siege of three days. Diodorus and Strabo 
call tho king Portikaniis. Gimcral Cunningham 
identifies Musicanus with the great mound of 
Mahorta on the bank of tho Ghar river, 10 miles 
from Larkana. Masson describes it as the 
remains of an ancient fortress, on a huge mound 
named Maihota. At present Mahorta is within a 
few miles of the river ; but in the time of Alex- 
ander, when the Indus flowed down the bed of 
the Nara, the nearest point of the stream was at 
Alor, from which Mahorta was distant 45 miles 
to the south of west. Hence Alexan<ler was 
obliged to leave his fleet, and to march against 
Oxycanus. — Cunningham's Ancient Geng. of India^ 
p. 259. 

OXYGEN. The property of absorbing oxygen 
belongs to fresh wood, whether taken from the 
twig or from the inner trunk of a tree. When 
fine chips of such wood are moistened and placed 
under a jar of oxygen, the gas diminishes in 
volume. But wood, dried in the air, and then 
moistened, converts the oxygen into carbonic acid 
without change of volume. Wheu villages situ- 
ated on the banks of rivers become inundated 
with floods, this property of wood gives rise to 
much disease. The wood of the floor and rafters 
of the building become saturated with water, 
which evaporates very slowly. The oxygen of 
the air is absorbed rapidly by tho moist wood, 
and f^bonic acid is generated. The latter ^s 
exercises a directly pernicious influence, when 
present in the air to the amount of 7 or 8 per 
cent. 

OXYLOPHUS MELAXOLEUCOa Swahmon. 
Tbo edolio or pied crested cuckoo has a piping 


w'oll-known call, and in tlie evening sports like 
a swallow. The crested cuckoos during tho rainy 
season are parasitical uppn the nests of the Sat- 
bhai. It is the Coccystes mclanolcucos of Gmelin. 

OXYRIA RENIFORMIS, the mountain sorrel, 
is found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Sungnam, at an elevation of 6000 to 8000 
feet. Used as a native remedy.— Clegh, 

OXYSTELMA ESCUUENTUM. Bnxh., Br. 

Anclcpian rosea, Roxh. | Pcrij)l<)ca CHcnlcnta, Orr. 
(iliarat, (liini, . of Ravi, j Pala kura, . . Tki.. 

(2iiru pnia, . . . Tkl. i Pinna pala, ... ,, 

Dutli pala, Nela pala, ,, j So’pa chettu, . . ,, 

A twining, perennial, deciduous plant; flowers 
in the rains, large, white, with a slight tinge of 
rose colour, and streakt'd witli purjilc veins; 
texture, thin and delicate. Gommon in India 
on tho banks of rivtihqs ; used by the natives in 
decoction as a gargle in npthous ulcerations (.f 
the mouth, and in sore throat. Cattle eat the 
roots. The fruit is eaten. — Roxh.; Riddell; Royle ; 
O'Sh. ; Stewart. 

OXYTENANTHERA THWAITESII. ^funro, 
This j»lant — Dendrocalamus monailelphus, Tkw. ; 
lYattc, Maleal. — is very common on the Ani- 
mallays at 3500 to 6000 feet elevation, and on 
the outskirts of moist woods, along the Western 
Ghats and central parts of Ceylon, at the same 
elevations. Its leaves are useil for thatch. — 
Beddome. 
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Han, (‘his'. j Ostrcri', .... LaT. 

Ostcr«,Oc8tcr, Dan,, I)\ T. 1 Tornin, .... Mai-ay, 

Huitro, Fr. I Ontr.as, . . . PoiiT., Si‘. 

Austorn, . . . ( Jkr. Uwtritftu Hi s. 

Sij»i, Kaloo, . . Hino. Owtra, Ostron, . . 8\v. 
Ostrichc, Ostrica, . It. Dtridiyc, . . . Tl’UK, 


The oyster is a well-known and diffused mollusc, 
occurring in many parts of the eastern sea-s. At 
Kottiar, near Trincomalcc, the edible oysters are 
of prodigious size. Tho shell of one of these 
mcjisured a little more than 11 inches in length 
by half as many broad, thus unexpectedly attesting 
the correctness of one of the stories related by the 
historians of Alexander’s expedition, that in India 
they had found oysters a foot long. Pliny says, 

‘ In Indico mari Alexandri reriim auctorea pedaliu 
inveniri prodidere.’ Darwin says that amongst 
the fossils of Patfigonia he found ‘ a massive 
gigantic oyster, somelimes even a foot in diameter.’ 
The oyster is much relished as an article of food, 
and in France and Britain has been cultivated. 

Oysters are amazingly fruitful, one of them is 
said to contain 1,200,000 eggs; so that a tingle 
oyster might yield enough to fill 12,000 barrels. 
The eggs are expelled m the form of spawn, a 
white fluid resembling a drop of grease, in which 
the microscope reveals innumerable minute 
oysters. This substance is called Vspat* by the 
fishermen, and the matter in which they swim 
doubtless serves to attach them to various sub- 
marine bodies, or to individuals of their own 
species. In this way are formed innumerable 
banks of oysters, which are kept up by collecting 
tho spawn at sea and in different places along 
the coasts of England and France, and depositing 
it in the sheltered and shallow waters selected 
for ' oyster layings,^ which are usually kept un- 
touched till they have arrived at some sise, that 
isHn the course of two or three ^^ears. The 
pearl oyster is the Meleagrina maigantifera* 
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P, ill the English language, is the twelfth con- 
sonant and the sixteenth letter, and is pronounced 
by closely shutting the lips and opening them 
suddenly with an explosive emission of breath, as 
in part, pop, prop. When an initial or a final, as 
in play, imp, it gives an abruptness of sound to 
the consonant next it P, b, f, m, and v are all 
labial letters, and are convertible in various 
tonnes. Ph, in representing the sounds of the 
Indian alphabets, is to be regarded as a simple 
aspirate, as in up-hill, and not as an f, though 
this also occurs in the Mahrati, where p’hul, 
Hikd., a flower, becomes fool, and pathar, a stone, 
fattar. The Tamil letter p < — < represents ph, as 
well as b and bh. The letter p, therefore, is in 
eastern tongues transmutable into f and b. P 
and f in Persian names are used interchangeably ; 
the p belongs to tlie old language, the f to the 
modern. Thus the ancient Aspadana has become 
Ispahan, and hence Isfahan. Pars is now Pars. 
Also, in Turkish, s and p of the Persian become 
t and b, as in tarband for sar-band, literally 
head-binder, and tarhiish for ear-push, or head- 
cover. The Arabs have neither p nor g before a, 
o, u, and always substitute for these letters k and 
b; thus Aigouptios, an Egyptian (a Copt), becomes 
Kibt. 

PA. Sansk. a prince or chief. 

PAAK. Dukh., Guj., Hind. Sharks’ fins. 

PAAli, a land inciisure in the Eastern Archi- 
I>eIago, of a statute mile. 

PAB. Hind. A ferment for beer, etc. 

PABAR, a river of the Ba.«;hahir state of tlie 
Panjab, said to rise in lake Charamai, near the 
Barenda pass, 'i’lic main stream emerging from 
the Barenda pass, called by tlie natives * Buren 
ghati,’ is narrow and rocky, preseuting a series of 
small rapuis above Shergoan, which renders the 
transport of timber impracticable. The declivity 
of the Paliar between its confluence with the 
Sipun and Shergoan is 254 feet per mile. — 

GfVdvd. 

J^ABHI HIELS, a range of hills to tlie east of 
Jhelum. It is crossed by the Khori puss, 5 miles 
to the N.K. of Rasul, and by the Kharia pass, 10 
miles to the IS.E. of Jhelum. The range stretches 
for .SO miles from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar 
to I’lttsjU, and is not more than 500 feet above the 
river. — Cunuimfhuvi^ Ajic. Gco(j. p. 16G. 

PABNA, a town in Bengal, in lat. 24° N., long. 
89° 17' 25" K., on both banks of the Ichhainati. 
It is the chief station of the Pabna revenue 
district, in the Rajshahi Koch-Bahar division, 
with a })opulation in 1872 of 1,211,594, The 
people are largely of aboriginal descent, but have 
adopted Muhaminadanism, 847,227 ; Hinduism, 
861,314. The other religions having Chandal, 
50,126; Sunri, 29,728; Jaliya, 26,948; Rajputs, 
664; Kayaaths, 35,859. In 1873, the people, 
harassed by the landlords, broke out into agrarian 
rioting. 

PACHA, Paslia, or Basha, a title of the 
Turkish court in the higher grades, equivalent of 
viceroy. The rulers of Egypt were so designated 
until tne title of Khedive was bestowed. 

PACHAD. Peks,, PusuTU. Rand irrigated by 
small streams. 


PACHAK. Hind. Cossyphus Aucklandia. 


Kust-i-Hindi, . 
Kuat-i-Arabi, . 
Kust, Kuetus, 
Kut, Ooplate, 
CostuN Arnbica, 
Pucha, . . . 


Akab. 

Sepuddy, , . 

Maleal. 

• tf 

Kushtam, . . 

. Sanbk. 

. Gk. 

Godu mahanel, 

. SiNOH, 

Hind. 

Kushta, . , . 

Syriac. 

. Lat. 
Malay. 

Ohangala, . , 

. .Tel. 


Pachak is a fragrant root, so designated in the 
price-currents of Calcutta and Bombay, whencd 
it is exported to Canton, being liighly esteemed 
by the Chinese as an incense. It is the Cossyphus 
Aucklandia, and a native of Kashmir. Kuth is 
described in Persian works on Materia Medica 
with Kust as the Arabic, Kushta as the Syriac, 
and Kustus as the Greek name. Dr. Royle was 
only able to meet with two kinds in India, one 
called Kust- Hindi, and the other Kust-Arabi. 
These evidently refer to two of the three kinds of 
costuH described by Dioscorides as the Arabian, 
Indian, and Syriac. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the Kuth or Pacliak is one of 
tiic kinds of costas of the ancients which 
formed an ingredient in their most famous com- 
}X)und alexipharmic confections, such as the 
Theriacaand tlie Mithridatiuin. It was also highly 
esteemed by them as an incense. When burned, 
it yields a fine smell. The Chinese beat it into 
a fine powder, which they burn as incense in the 
temples of their gods. Of the Pachak, 6697 j 
bazar inaunds, of the value of Rs. 99,903, 
were exported from Calcutta in the year 1837-88. 
Dr. Falconer subsequently found it growing in 
great abundance all round the elevated summits of 
Kashmir, and thought it could be produced to 
an unlimited extent, of the best quality, in the 
Himalaya at elevations of from 7500 to 9000 feet 
above the sea, and that the Chur mountain alone 
might be brought in a few years to produce 
thousands of niaunds of it. He introduced it iuto 
tlio Saliarunpur Botanic Garden, and named it 
Aucklandia, in honour of Earl Auckland. It is a 
gregarious herb, G or 7 feet high. Its roots are 
dug up in September or October, chopped up into 
pieces from 2 to C inches long, and exported 
without further preparation via the Panjab to 
Bombay, whence it liuds its way to the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf, and Cldna, another portion being 
I sent across the Sutlej and Jumna to Hindustan. 

! In Kashmir the cost of its collection and transport 
to a mercantile depot is about 28. 4d. per cwt. : 
but at Jugadree on the Jumna it has increased 
I to about iGs. 9d. or 238. 4d. pr cwt., and in the 
j Chinese ports it fetches nearly double tliat price 
I the cwt. The Chinese attach great ellicacy to it 
as an aphroilisiac. The impoi U into Canton in 
1H50 were 854 pikids, valued at 5150 dolhirs. In 
Kashmir it is chiefly used for the protection of 
bales of shawls against insects. — Hoyle's Prod, 
Hes. ; Hoylr's Hi ; O'Sh. ; Slmmotids. 

PAOHAMALAI, or Greeu Mountains, a moun- 
tain range in Trichinopoly and Salem districts, 
Madras, lying between lat. IP’ 10' aud 11° 24' N., 
and between long. 78° 33' 30' and 78° 50' E. 

i"ACHA-PAT. Hind. Marrubiuin odoratis- 
siinum, white horehound, a well-known article in 
Bengal. Its source was long doubtful, altliough 
extensively used by the natives of the countnr. 
The drug is found in every bazar almost through- 
out Hindustan. The leaf is largely imported by 
Moghul merchauts ; it is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, and for scenting the hair of 
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women ; the eawntial oil is in common use for and coiifiisting internally of a hard Htarchy suh- 
imparting the pecidiar fragrance, of the leaf to stance of a white colour, but sometimes tingc<l 
clothes among the Buperior classes of natives ; the with pale red or brown, especially towards the 
people of the Peninsula are peculiarly fond of this outside. They are found connected with living 
perfume, as are also the Roman Catholic inhabit- fir plantations, or on the sites of old ones, and 
ants of India generally.— Cat. 1862 ; 'Wallich^ they are exported to India and elsewhere as 

Tr. Med, Phy. Soc. of Cnf., 1835 ; O'Sh. p. 493. Chms root. Fu-shin is another kind mentioned in 
PACHE1® HILLS, length 105 miles, breadth books. It occurs in many parts of China, in 
96, He between lat. 22“ 56' and 23® 54' N., long. Japan and in Shan-tung, also in S. Carolina, 
85® 46' and 87® 10' E. North part described as where it is called Indian bread. In China it is 
marked by hills from 400 to 600 feet. About lat. ground up, mixed with rice flour, and made into 
23°85'N., long. 85® 50' E., a mountain, oonjectured small square cakes, which are hawked about in 
at from 2600 to 8000 feet. Coal is found near the early morning. They are regarded as beneficial 
Jeria, lat. 28® 44' N., long. 86® 25' E., and iron in dyspeptic complaints. P. Hoelen, Fries., of 
ore exists at a short distance. The chain unites Souchong, and in China, is a large tniflle of very 
the north extremities of the West and East Ghats, a^eeable flavour. — Smith ; Chinese Mat, Med. ; 
and forms the base of the triangle on which rests Von Mueller. 

the table-land of South India. By the Moghuls, PACHYRHIZUS ANGULATUS. Itich. 
the country to the north was called Hindustan, and Doliohos bulboauH, Linn, j Carcara bulbosa, Humph. 
that to the south the Dckhan. Shakr-nloo, , . Hind. J Ingoraaaa . of Manilla. 

PACHISI. Hind. An Indian game, played A trailing plant, native of S. America, cultivated 
with cowry shells on a board or cloth, usually by in India for its edible tuberous root. It is like a 
four persons, each of whom is supplied with four turnip in consistence and taste. No other part 
wooden or ivory cones, which are called ‘ got,* of the plant is used for food, but this and feida 
and are of different colours for distinction, tilimfolia furnish coarse sorts of grass cloth fibre. 
Victory consists in getting these four pieces safely Rumphius says its root, properly prepared, has 
through all the squares of each rectangle into the been considered in Amboyna as a great delicacy, 
vacant place in the centre, — the difficulty being — Ainslie, p. 249. 

that tie adversaries take up in the same way as PACHYRHYNCHI, beautiful beetles of the 
pieces are taken at backgammon. Moving is Philippmes, veritable living jewels, gold a«d 
regulated by throwing cowries, whoso apertures green. Sec Beetles. 

falling uppermost or not, affect the amount of PACIFIC OCEAN extends between Asia and 
the throw Dy certain fixed rules. — Tr. Hind. America, and is upwards of 10,000 miles in 

PACHMARHI, a plateau in the Hoshangabad breadtli, studded with islands. When Magellan 
distiict of the Central Provinces, round which entered this ocean, through the strait that bears 
the Chauradeo Jata Pahar and Dhupgarh hills his name, he sailed three months and twenty days 
stand sentinel ; it is about 8600 feet high, and in a uniform direction to the north-west without 
2600 feet above the plain in which Sohagpur discovering land, enjoying such uninterrupted 
lies ; and its average temperature is probaoly fine weather, with fair winds, that he gave it the 
from seven to ten degrees lower than that of name of Pacific. On one side of the equator it is 
the valley. There are some interesting ancient called the North Pacific Ocean, and on the other 
temples at Pachmarhi. The jungles lying all the South Pacific Ocean. 

about the base of the range bear the same name, The eastern part of the Pacific has the Easter 
and are very dense to the east aod west of it, and Gomez Islands, and moving farther west are 
with a great profusion of fine timber. The tern- the Low or Paumotu Archipelago, Society Ardii- 
peratnre is nearly 10° F. lower than in the valley, pelogo, Mendana or Marquesas group, Cook or 
and, though not free from fever, affords an agree- Harvey and Austral Islands, Gilbert .^chipclago, 
able sanatorium. Pachmarhi chiefship comprises numerous islands between the Low and Gilbert 
24 villages, in the heart of the Mahadeo hills. Archipelagos, Sandwich Archipelago, and several 
The ohirf is a Kurku by caste, and the principal islands to its south, Samoa or Navigator group, 
of the Bhopa or hereditary guardians of the Friendly Archipelago, Fiji group, Ellice group, 
temple on tne hlahadco hills, in which capacity Marshall group, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz 
he receives yearly £75 in lieu of pilgrim tax, less ^oup, New Caledonia, Australia, Louisiade, 
a quit-rent on his estate of £2, lOs. — hw. Gaz. Salomon Archipelago, New Ireland, New Britain, 
PACHODY, a waist-cloth of coloured silk and Now Guinea, Admiralty group, Caroline Archi- 
gold and silver weaving. pelago, Pelew Islands, Mariana Archipelago or Lad- 

PACHWAI, an intoxicating liquor forming rones, Bonin or Arzooispo group, Java, Macassar, 
an item to revenue. It is made either from maize Borneo, Sumatra, and many other islands of the 
or rice or sorghum. The grain is boiled and Eastern Archipelago acknowledging the supre- 
spread out on a mat to cool. It is then mixed maoy of the Netherlands. 

with a ferment of vegetables called bakar, and The islands of the East Pacific extend from 
kept in a large earthen vessel for iwme days ; New Guinea and the Philippines to witliin 2500 
warm water may at any time be mixed with it, miles of the western coast of America, and from 
and in a few hours it ferments, and is ready for use. about the 22® of north to the 47® of south 
PACHYM A COCOS. Frie$, latitude, — thus over 200 degrees of longitude 

Ttoin’O-pho-ta roup, BuBU. ( Fuh-ling, . . . Ohin. and 70 of latitude, or over a fifth part of the 
This fungus of N. America and E. Asia is the earth's surface. On the west are the innumer* 
bard Tuckahoc truffle, used in China as a diet able islands of the Indian Archipelago, exteudiiig 
article and as a medicine. It occurs in the form from Sumatra to New Guinea, and the great 
of large tubers, varying in size up to a Mk group of the Philippines. 'They are InhabiM by 
measure ; has a corrugated, blackish-brown skin, distinct races of men, as the Malayan, the brown 
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PolyneBian, tho ineular Negro of Beveml varieties, ^ Indian Archipelago soon 
and the African of Madagascar. Of these, the i ment of the Christian era. 


after the commenct * 


state of civilisation is so various that somo are 
abject savages, while others have made a respect- 
able progress in the useful arts, and have even 
attained some knowledge of letters. 

The brown race of the Pacific occupy all the 
ialands from the Sandwicli gx-oup in the northern 
liemisphere to New Zealand in the southern, and 
from the Tonga group in tlie west to Easter 
Island in the east, xhe black race occupy the 
islands extending from the Fiji to New Guinea, 
both inclusive. Certain physical features dis- 
tinguish each race, 'lliose with brown com- 
plexions have generally lank hair and scanty 
Ixeards, and speak essentially the same tongue, 
although divided into many dialects; while the 
black race, numbering several varieties of men, 
and speaking several distinct languages, have 
frizzly but not woolly hair, and abundant beards. 
French naturalists cidl the islands which the 
black race occupy Melanesia, or the islands of 
black men ; while Polynesia is applied to the 
islands peopled by the brown race. Intermixture 
has occurred between tlie black and biown races 
at their points of junction ; 300 miles across the 
trade wind, from the Fiji Islands to the Tonga 
Islands, being a voyage of no difliculty to a mari- 
time people. The Polynesians, or brown- skinned 
race, have been again subdivided into Micro- 
ncsl^s and Polynesians proper. The former 
occupy the Pelew, Caroline, IMariannc, and Tarawa 
Islands, and the latter the Sandwich, Navigator’s, 
Marquesas, Tonga, Society Islands, the Dangerous 
Archipelago, Easter Island, and New Zealand. 
The Micronesians are distinguished from the 
Polynesians proper by their low stature, tiieir 
language, Mongolian conformation, and absence 
of the system of Tapu or Tabu. Ethnologists 
have entertained the opinion that the Polynesians 
proper are sprung from the Malay family of the 
human race ; and Mr. Hale, the best authority on 
the migrations of the Polynesians, is of opinion 
that tlie Samoa or Navigator’s Islands were first 
occupied, and that from them all the other Poly- 
nesian islands were peopled. For ages Malay 
fleets have l^abitually resorted to the northern 
coasts of Australia to fish. Although ignorant of 
the compass, the Polynesians had naince for tho 
cardinal points, and steer by the stars, and it 
was this grand principle of selecting a course 
which brought the Malay fleet to Navigator’s 
Islands. 

From the remains of some Hindu and Jewish 
customs among the Now Zealand branch of the 
Polynesian race, and the entire absence of any- 
thing like Muhaniinadau customs, it is inferred that 
tlie Malay migration from the Indian Archipelago 
to Polynesia took place after the Hindu influence 
began to prevail were, and before the arrival of 
the Muhammadan tradei-s and settlere from Arabia. 
Indian colonies were established in Java in tho first 
century after Christ. But, according to Javanese 
. ' ^ ^ in the 


annals, tho first arrival of the Hindus in 
Indian Archipelago from Western India occurred 
about A.o. 800, and the Muhammadan tradition 
to the Archipelago began in a.d. 1278, The date 
of the last inigratiou is probably correct ; that of 
the Hindus, being more distant, is uncertain. 
From these two great events, it is inferred that 
the Malay ancestors of the Polynesians left tho 


No trace of a written chanicfer has been found 
in tho wide extent of the islands of the Pacific. 
Most of them are probably too Bumil to have 
furnisW a population, at once suflicicntly uumer- 
ous and concentrated, to generato the amount of 
civilisation requisite for the purpose. 

The history of the nations along the southern 
borders of Asia has in every era exercised some 
influence on tho Archipelago, and the importance 
of the international influences of tho Archipelago 
itself may be supposed from the circumstance, 
that while some writers have derived Malayan 
civilisation from an original source in Mcnang- 
kabau, others have referred it to Java, and others 
to Celebes; whilst two of the ablest, Mr. Marsden 
and Mr. Crawfurd, have endeavoure<l to exhume a 
great nation whose civilisation preceded the Java- 
nese, tho Malayan, and the Bugis, and imprcBsod 
itself more or less, not only on tho Archipelago, 
but over all PolyiieBia. And tbe learned now 
recognise that a great continent, with peculiar 
forms of animal life, once lay in tho sea between 
MadagiLScar and the Archipelago. 

In the Pacific Ocean, a westerly current fills 
tho whole breadth of the tropical zone, from the 
coast of America to that of Auatralm and the 
Indian Archipelago. I'he cold Peruvian stream 
flows with great' rapidity along the shores of 
Chili and Peru, and takes a westerly direction on 
reaching tlio neighbourhood of tho line. It has 
everywhere a remarkably low ieinporaturo com- 
parative to the latitude. After the current has 
assumed a westerly direction, its mean tem]jera- 
turo does not exceed 20 ’fi’ Ih, but as it advances 
towards the west its temperature gradually rises 
to 27"' or 2H‘' K. On tlie western banks of the 
Pacific, the equatorial stream divides into several 
branches. Part of its waters flow to the south, a 
greater quantity penetrates through the channels 
of the South Asiatic Archipehigo into the Indian 
Ocean, the remainder turns to the north-east, on 
tho confines of the Chinese Sea, leaves the eastern 
coast of tho Japtuicse islands, and then spreads its 
warm waters under the influence of north-westerly 
winds over tho northern part/ of tho Pacific. 
Then the Japanese stream plays hero the wuno 
part as tho Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, and exerts 
a similar, though less mighty, influence over the 
climate of the west coast of America, as it is 
neither so large nor so warm, and havmg to 
traverse a wider ocean, in higher latitudes, 
naturally loses more of it'i heat during the 
passage. — CroM'/krd •'i MuUiy Jhc. ; Logan in J, Inti, 
Arch., 1818-18^8; JIartwig ; Captain Elphinsloue 
ErsJeme's Parijic, p. 448; Marsden ; 

Wilkes' Eanatice ; irUrvilies Voyages; Captain 
BlackwootVs Svrvty. 

PACKMAN BHD. Hind, of Kangra. A root 
obtained from Tibet, believed to bo an antidote 
for opium, and used as such in cases of poisoning 
by that drug, citlier in powder, in doses of 16 
grains, or in infusion. — Cat. j j 

PAD or Paud, as Vasarapad, Nundeixtd, Mund- 
lapad, written in Tamil Padugai, is a cluster of 
cottages, situatod, for the convenience of farmers, 
at somo distance from the village to which they 
belong It IB the same word seemingly as tho 
Bengali Para, a village, or part of a village or town, 
and used in Bengal as a sullix, as in Gokulpara. 
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PADiEI, an ancient pastoral people, tributary 
to Darius, supposed to have been somewhere in 
India, and on the banks of the Ganges, and who, 
according to Herodotus ^halia iii. c. 99), eat 
their aged relatives. See Batta. 

PADAL, Pathadi, Pardhan, or Desai, is a Gond 
tribe who are the bards or religious counsellors 
of the upper classes of Gonds. From these has 
sprung a half-caste tribe who speak Mahrati, 
and occupy themselves in spinning thread and 
pl^ng on wind instruments. 

PAD AM is the term by which the races desig- 
nate themselves, whom the Assamese name Bor 
and Bor-Abor. The Bor occupy the mountains 
to the north of the Brahmaputra river, in about 
lat 27® 12' N., and long. 94® to 97® E., on the 
west or right bank of the Dihong river, on the 
southern face of the Himalayas, on the borders of 
Tibet and China. They dwell to the south of 
the Bor-Abor, and their chief town is Mcmbu. 
Higher up are the Bor-Abor, whose capital is 
Bemong, of about 300 houses ; they are polyan- 
drous, it being not uncommon for an Abor woman 
to have two husbands, brothers, living under one 
roof. They do not eat beef, but hunt, and eat 
the flesh of the wild buffalo. They are more 
powerful than the Bor. Their bachelors live in 
the Morang, a large building in the centre of the 
village for the reception of strangers, and in this 
custom they resemble some of the Archipelago 
races. They sacrifice to deities of the woods and 
hills. Numbers of these people are also found on 
the shores of the two great northern branches of 
the Brahmaputra river. When first known, they 
made periodical descents on the plains. Bor 
moans tribute ; hence Abor, free from tribute ; 
and the Padam are so arranged into the payers 
and non-payers of tribute. They carry bows and 
arrows, some of which are poisoned. Their dress 
is made of the bark of the Udhal tree. Bor is 
also said to mean ‘ great,’ and we find the term of 
Bor Kliamti employed. The Bor - Abor race 
dwell on the north of the Abor, occupying the 
mountains on the north of the Bralimaputra river, 
in lat 28® N., and long. 95® E., to the west of the 
Dihong river . — Indian Annals; Latham's Ethnolixjy; 
Ailcheson, See Abor ; India. 

PADANG. Malay. A plant, probably the 
Pandanus odoratissimua, used in the Archipelago 
for making mats. 

PADANG ISLANDS, seven in number, lie on 
the west coast of Sumati'a. Padaiig is the chief 
settlement of the Dutch on the west coast of 
Sumatra. 

PAD BAHEKA. Hind. A mushroom of the 
Panjab, said to produce insensibility. — Powell. 

PAD-DAN. BuKii. In Amherst, a timber 
used for making drums and musical instruments. 
It is a kind of red sanders-wood. — Cat. Ex, 
PADDANATTU PILLAIYAR, a rich Chetty 
merchant, who lived at Kaveripatnam about the 
17th century. He acquired great wealth by trad- 
ing with Ceylon. One day, in his absence, a 
Saiva mendicant asked alms from his wife, but 
refused. The beggar left a little slip, to be 
given to her husband, containing these words, 

* Mind that even a needle with a broken eye will 
not follow thee in thy last day.' Paddanattu 
Fillaiyar then became an ascetic, and wandered 
about, visiting Saiva temples, and composing verses 
in their honour. 


PADDY. Anqlo-Malay. Oryza sativa. 


Bhfctt, . . Guj., Hind. Nellu, Tam. 

Pacli Malay. Vadlu, T*l. 


Unhusked rice, whether growing or out, before 
thrashing, or before the grain is separated. The 
Malays, Tike the other people of S.E. Asia, have 
many varieties of rice, as Adan-p^i, Jinjang- 
adi, Jon^o-padi, Kappa-padi, Badin-podi, Sam* 
as-padi, ^mpangan-padL 

PADDY Birds, an egret; so named from 
Padi, Malay, rice, because they often fish in rice 
fields. See Birds ; Cranes ; Egret. 

PADEEN, a race of Ichthyophagists dwelling 
near the Indus, whom Herodotus describes as 
hunters, and eating raw flesh ; it is most probable 
he had heard of the class termed Pardi, the hunters 
and fowlers to this day of India. — Tod's Tr. p. 147. 

PADEWAHKAN. The trade of the Bugis with 
New Guinea and the Eastern Islands, and the 
trepang fishery on the north coast of Australia, 
are carried on chiefly in vessels called Padewalikan. 
These leave Macassiir and the other parts of Celebes, 
for the Eastern Islands, during the westerly mon- 
soon, returning with the S.E. trade wind. 

PADI. Kaun., Tam. ; also Pari. In Madras, a 
measure of capacity = |th of a marcal, containing 
93*752 cubic inches, or about 3 lbs. 6 oz. of water. 
It is the same as the nali. It is also a measure of 
weight equal to 100 palam or 125 oz. avoirdupois. 
As a measure of capacity, 8 olluk make 1 padi^ 

PADIKASU, a native of Kalandai, who was one 
of the court poets of Kegunatha Setupati of Ram- 
nad, A.D. 1086-1723. His principal work, Ton- 
damandala Satakam, contains 100 stanzas in praise 
of the Tonda country. 

PADI VI L KOLOaM, a round tank of Ceylon of 
great dimensions. 

PADKa\, the engraving of the soles of two feet 
1 on the top of a tombstone, to mark the tomb or 
* saindi of a Gosain. It is also called Champad 
‘ and Paglan. Paduka, footprints of a Jaina priest. 

PADMA. Bansk. The lotus, Nelumbium 
specioBum. Padma devi, also Padmavati, consort 
of Vishnu, a title of the goddess I^akshmi. Padma- 
nabba-swami, a name of Narayana in the Malealam 
country. Padmasana, a lotus seat. Padma-wan, 
j Uie sacred lily lake of the Hindus. • 

FADMANABHAM, a village in the Vizagapatam 
district, Madras presidency, situated in lat. 17® 68' 
N., long. 83® 19' E., near the fort of Bimlipatam. 
Population (1871), 558. It is a place of religious 
and historic interest, containing a large endowed 
Hindu temple of much local celebrity, and mark- 
ing the scene of a decisive battle fought between 
Yiziaram Raj of Vizianagarara and Colonel 
Prendergast’s force, on the lUth of June 1794. 
Viziaram Rai waa defeated, and fell with most of 
the principal chiefs of the country. — Imp. Gaz. 

PADM ANI, daughter of Hamir Sank, the Chauhan 
raja of Chitor in the 13th century. She was very 
beautiful; and was married to Bhim-si, uncle of the 
young prince Lakum-si of Chitor, and protector of 
the kingdom during his minority. In 1275, Bhim- 
si was lured into the camp of Ala-ud-Din, who 
had conducted a long unsuccessful sie^e, and there 
made prisoner, but was promised release if he 
would deliver up Padmani. Padmani, after con- 
sultation, feigned compliance, and was sent out 
wiih seven hundred covered litters, each of which 
contained'an armed warrior. At the last interview 
allowed to the husband and wife, Bhim-si escaped 
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under the cover of the warriors, who had to fight 
their way, and mostly fell, and Ala-ud-Din re- 
tired. Aia-ud-Din returned in a.d. 1303, and the 
Mewar people, despairing of success, resolved 
on the rite of Johar. In this all their wives, to 
the number of several thousands, were led to 
subterranean fires, Padmani closing the train. Her 
name is hallowed in Ihijput song, — her beauty, 
accomplishments, and destruction. 

FADMA FURANA, a religious book of the 
Hindus. It contains 55,000 slokas or stanzas. It 
is in five khanda or books, viz. the Sreshti-khanda, 
which treats of creation ; Bhumi-khanda, on the 
earth; Swarga-khanda, on heaven; Fatala-kbanda, 
on the regions below the earth ; and the Uttara or 
last khanda. The tone is strictly V aishuava, and in 
the last-named section Siva and Farvati join in 
worshipping Vishnu. — Dowsori. 

FADOMAN. M.\LAY. A compass ; the word 
is also written Paduman, Pandonian, Fandumaii. 

FADOUK. Burm. Fteroairpus dalborgioidcs, 
also F. Indicus. Several experiments have been 
made in the ordnance department of ^ladras to 
ascertain its fitness for gun carriages. From its 
large size, its even grain, rendering it susceptible 
of a high polish, and beauty of colour and pattern, 
it appears to be well suited to the manufacture of 
articles of furniture. 

FADRI, a Fortugueao titulary name given to 
tl^e religious teachers of all faiths, to the Protestant 
and Romish clergymen, and in Sumatra to the 
Muhammadan teacliers of Acheen. These last are 
chiedy Malays of the Menangkabao states, of the 
interior of Sumatra, who for many years opposed 
the advance of the Dutoh, but are now chiefly 
congregated in Acheen. The Padbrai of the Bom- 
bay side of India is a levied tax or fee for the 
maharaj and guru, presented at their visits. 

PADSHAH. Hind. A king, equivalent to the 
Arabic sultan ; Fadshabi, royal ; Fadshah-zada, a 
prince ; also written Facha, J\i8ha, Basha. 

PADSHAH SALEF, a commercial term for a 
drug lately imported from Bombay into England. 
Its source is unknown, and 8uppoRe<l by Dr. Bird- 
wood to be the root of Asparagus adscendeus, 

PADUA GUUUWA, a small community of un- 
traced origin in the mountains of Udakind, in 
Westeni Uvah, in Ceylon, who profess Muham- 
madanism, but conform to Kandyan custoiiis. 

FAiCILONEUKON FAUCIFEORUM. Bcr/d. 
Piulangalli, Tam. A tree abundant on banks of 
rivers on the South Tinnevelly and Travancore 
mountains, up to nearly 400U feet. It yi^ hls a 
valuable hard reddish timber, wiiich is used for 
building and other purposes, and for walking- 
sticks. — Becldome^ FI. Sylv. p. 93. 

FiEDPlRlA FCKTIDA. Linn. 

Psychotria volubilis, Jtoxb, | Apocynuni fa tiduin, Bur. 
Gandho-bhadhuli, . Bkno. | Havircla chettu, . Tkl. 
Gandbali, . . . . HiNO. 1 

Grows in Bengal and peninsular India. It has 
a very offensive foetid smell, and the roots are used 
as an emetic. — Roxh, i. p. CB3. 

FiEONIA plants were formerly in great repute 
as a medicine ; and Dioscorides gives 16 names 
by which the drug was known. 

FsDonia corallina, Ud-salap, Hini>., is one of 
the Fasonia of Dioscorides. Its root, occurs as 
irregular, flattened, woody masses, with a brown- 
ish epidermis, and fibrous, with numerous fissures 
radiating from the centre. It is used by native 


physicians for weakness, palpitation, and asthma, 
and to fasten round the necic of children to pre- 
vent asthma. Root believed to be autispasmodic 
and to stimulate the secretion of milk ana menses. 

It is said to become more eflBcacioua the longer it 
is kept. 

Pffionia moutan, Mau-tan, Chin., a native of 
China, is a shrub, of which several varieties, with 
beautiful whitish flowers stained with pink, are 
now in British gardens. The P»onia papaveracea 
has a broad crimson stain at the base of each 
petal. It sprouts so early in the spring, that if 
exposed to the sun, it is very liable to be cut off 
by the late frosts of England. A very dwarf kind 
(apparently a distinct species) lias finely- cut leaves, 
anrf flowers of a dark velvety purple, like the 
Tuscany rose. This the Chinese call the black 
moutan, and it is supposed to be the same which 
Eindley named Faeonia atro-sanguinea. Another 
kind, called tse, or purple, has double flowers of a 
large size ; this is probably the variety reported to 
have 1000 peOils, and which is said to exist only 
in the garden of the emperor. The third, called 
Ian, or blut\ is a lilac variety, with flowers of the 
colour of Wistaria Sinensis. There are others of 
various shades of puqfle, perfectly distinct from 
those, and equally fine. The double whites are 
.also nimierous and handsome. The largest of 
these Dr. Lindley lias named F. globosa, but there 
are four or five others nearly as large and double. 
Some of them have a sliglit lilac tinge, which 
gives a richness to the colour. The most expen- 
sive is one called wang, or yellow, by the Chinese ; 
it is a straw-coloured variety, rather pretty, but 
not so handsome as some of the others. 

Faionia rubra. 

C’hih choh-yoh, . . Chin. I Chuen-choh, . , . CHIN. 

Tiau-cUih, ... ,, | 

Its root is used in Chinese medicine as a carmi- 
native. — Smith ; Fortune's Waiidei'ings^ p. 321 ; 
Riddell; Eng, Cyc. ; Powell. 

FAG. Guj., Hind., Mahr. A foot, a foot- 
mark. It is variously used and combined to mean 
intelligence, bi irch. Faggi, a searcher. 
PAGADAPU CHEITU. Tel. 

Molantht'sarhHmnoidcHjjR. I P. reticulatus, Pair. 
Phyllauthua vitis ida;a, ii. 1 Errapurugudu, . . Tkl. 

The same nainc' is also given to some others 
with red berries, as F. turbinatus, etc., and like- 
wise to Sethia Iiulica, tlie Telugu name of which 
Roxburgh uHHigns to M. turbinata. 

FAGAH. iliND., Mahr. State soldiers, house- 
hold troops ; any body of horse under a com- 
mander. 

FAGAIs, a ruined Burmese town, in lat, 21° 10' 
N., long. 94" :M' E. Captain Yule found the details 
of its architecture of Hindu origin ; and it is known 
that Aiioratha Bauinen, when he established 
Budilhism in Fagan, built ail its pagodas and 
temples after the exact models of those then 
existing in Tliatimg or Satung, of the same size, 
and in the same order. Such is the testimony of 
Talaiiig tradition, and he believes of Talaing 
history. The name of this town if( also written 
Faghan, and it was a royal city about A.D. 700. 
The remains of BOO to 1000 Buddhist temples 
are to bo seen, the most remarkable being the 
Ananda, Tha-pin-yaorThai-pin-yu, Gauda-Falen, 
and Dham^iyjingyct). 

Gauda-Palen signifies the throne of Gaudama. 
Height, 180 fci t. It is cruciform in plan, and it 
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very oonBpieuouB in approaching Pagan from the In the Jhalawar district, the property stolen or 
southward. It has numerous pinnacles and a tall the thief must be produced, and the pam who 
central spire; it is seen glistening with its white trace the pag or footprints are there me most 
stuooo-liae plaster far down the Irawadi river, famous. ^ In Sind, also, the pag^ was akilled. A 
rising like a dim vision of Milan cathedraL It is chaprassi, who bad gone on with a considerable 
compact in structure, and elevated in proportion to sum of money, was traced by his pag from Kotvee 
its bulk. It has a massive basement, with porches, to Babulnur, where he was arrested, brought 
and rising above in a pyramidal gradation of back, and punished for the theft Burckhmt 
terraces, crowned by a spire Tee. From the top relates some curious facts concerning the sagacity 
of the terrace, just below the spire, is a fine of the Arabs in tracing of footsteps or athV, a talent 
prospect of the vast field of ruined temples, stretch- which they seem to possess in common with the 
mg north-east and south-west. ff^e Indians of America, with this difference, 

The Ananda temple is supposed to have been that in the American woods the impression is 
built about the time of the Norman conquest, made upon grass, in Arabia upon 8and.—JKo6. 3V. 
Ananda means the Infinite. The plan ot the P* 176; Elphin. p. 192; Malcolm^ Cent, India. 

building is a square of nearly 200 feet, having on PAGLAN. Hind. The sculptured soles ot 

each side a projecting vestibule, which converts it feet on the tombstones of Saddhu Hindus, 
into a perfect Greek cross. These vestibules are PAGODA. 

lower in perpendicular height than the body of Tae-dee, Po-ya, . Burm. Dcwal, .... Ubdu, 
the temple, which rises to 35 feet in two pairs of Bh^-ra, Po-rah, . ,, But-kadah, ... „ 

windows. Above this rise six successive terraces, K<^ih ; ; • • • T’am. But-khana, Murat, „ 
diminishing as they ascend, connected by carved This is a term by which Europeans desiraate 
converging roofs, the last terrace just affording tho religious temples of the Hindus and Buddhists 
space enough for the spire which crowns the of India, Further India, China, and Japan. The 
edifice. The gilded Tee caps the whole at a pagodaa of Hindus and Buddhists, and the 
height of 168 feet above the ground. The outer mosques and tombs of Muhammadans, are of im- 
corridor is roofed with a continuous flying buttress portance in the architectural history of these 
abutting on to the massive outer walls. coimtries, being numerous, and almost the sole 

TAai-pin-yii, or Omniscient, is the second great structures which have survived through tho re- 
temple of Pagan, and is stated to have been built volutions of dynasties and religious. Tho name 
about A.D. 1100. It forms a massy square edifice has been variously derived, —from Muhammadah 
of 200 feet on each side, rising to a height of 210 authority, as But-kada, from But, an idol, and 
feet from the ground. The characteristic of the Kada, a temple. It may have been applied in tho 
Thai-pin-yu is the elongation of the building, before S. of India from Dhatugarbha or Den and Gopa, 
any considerable diminution of spread takes place, a- Buddhist shrine, a relic receptacle. It may 
and also the position of the principal shrine, which also be from Pe or Pei, Tam., a devil, and Gudi, 
stands high above the ground.. There is first a Tel., a temple. Some of the Hindu and Buddhist 
spodouB two-storeyed basement, similar to that of temples are magnificent. The most costly pagoda 
tne Ananda, then two receding terraces, but here in British India is that built by Bimul Bah on a 
the usual gradation is interrupted. The third spur of the Aravalli mountains. The site cost 
terrace, instead of rising by terraces, like the sixty lakhs to level, and it took fourteen years iq 
others, projecto at one leap aloft to a height of building, at a cost of eighteen kror of rupees, 
some 60 feet in a truly massive and stupendous perhaps in all twenty miUioDB sterling. The more 
cubical donjon, elongated again at the top by a celebrated of those of peninsular India are at 
renewal of the pyramidal gradation of terraces, Achaveram, CheUumbrum,CoDjeveram, Jaganath, 
and the usual culminating spire. Colonel Fytche Seringham, Tripati, Trivadi, Yordaohellum, and 
(p. 81) suggests that there was an Upper Pagan, Wariore. TrinornalJy is 222 feet high, ^he whole 
near Pagoung, and a Lower Pagan, in lat, 21® 12' exterior of many of the largest of tho Bunneae 
N., on the banks of the Irawadi. 618; pagodas (Buddhist) is gilt In the capital, some 
yule ; Fytche,, p. 30. of the most beautiful and elaborate khvoungs or 

PAGGI, Hind., from Pag, a foot. A village priests’kousesarecovered with the richest and most 
servant in Gujerat and the N.W, of India, who ornate gilding from top to bottom ; and in some 
traces thieves by their footprints. Mr. Elphinstone cases the cost of gilding alone, for a single build- 
(p. 192) relates that one was employed to pursue ing, has exceeded £10,000 sterling. On the 
a man who had carried off the plate belonging to occasion of festivals, also, it is a prevailing custom 
a regimental mess at Kaira. Bm tracked him to among the Burrnans to attach to their pagodas 
Ahmadabad, 12 or 14 miles, lost him among the leaves of gold, even when the building generally 
well-trodden streets of that city, but recovered is not ^It, which is the origin of the little patches 
bis traces on reaching the opposite gate, and, of gildmg seen on the temples near every village 
though long foiled by the fugitive’s running up of any size or wealth. 

the water of a rivulet, he at last came up with The prominent parts of the Hindu temples are 
him, and recovered the property, after a chase of the Gopura or Torona, tho gateway ; and the 
from 20 to 30 miles. The skill of many of the Kalusa, with the Mora and Kangni. 
pi^gi in Gujerat is remarkable. They measure The architectural form of the pagodas of dtf- 
with a string everv trace of the impression of tlie ferent parts of India have distiuotive forms, 
foot, and make observations with a sense which The Dravidian temples at Mahavellipur, Tanjore, 
pn^ice renders very acute. The moment the Madura, are in storeys with cells ; those of Bengal 
nbject of their pursuit is traced to a village, the present no trace of utilitarianism, no pillars or 
8trui|; and all the remarks are delivered to its pilasters, no reminiscence of habitations, nut hare 
paggi, who pursu^ the chase till he finds the thief a polygonal base, and all the lines of the pyramid 
nr nuirderer, or till he lodges him in another village, or sUba are curvilinear. 
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The ohief Dravidian temples are ut Ohellum* 
brum, Combaconum, Conjeveram, Ramisserara, 
Madura, Seringham, Tanjoro, Tiimevelly, Tiruva- 
lur, Vellore, Peroor, Vijayanagar, Avadea, Kovil, 
Veeringeporara, Taramangalam, Mahabalipurain, 
Ramiaaer, and others. 

The ruined temple at Ghellumbrum is supposed 
to have been dedicated to Subramanya. As it 
now exists it was built at intervals from a.d. 927 
to the year 1685 ; it has a hall 340 feet by 180 
feet, with 1000 columns, each of a single granite 
stone, and all ornamented. A temple to Parvati 
is near the hall. 

Tiruvalur, 30 miles W. of Madras, has a double 
shrine of Dravidian form dedicated to Siva and 
his consort, standing in a cloistered court, which 
measures 192 feet by 160 feet over all, and has 
one gopura in front. This has afterwards been 
enclosed in a court measuring 470 feet each way, 
with two gopuraa, and containing numberless 
little shrines and porches ; and subsequently the 
whole was enclosed in a court 940 feet by 701 
feet, with five gopuras and several important 
shrines, amongst them a hall with 688 columns. 

8cringham temple, near Trichinopoly, is a small 
village shrine, but with six enclosures, the inner- 
most enclosing a hall 450 feet by 130 feet, with 
1000 (960 ?1 columns, each of a single block of 
granite, and all elaborately carved. Each en- 
clc»ure was intended to have four gopuras. The 
outer wall that encloses all measures 2475 feet by 
2880 feet. It has four great outer gopuras. The 
northern one leading to the river and to Trichino- 
poly measures 130 feet in width by 100 feet in 
depth, and is one of the most imposing masses in 
S. India, and is severe and in good taste through- 
out, There are in all 14 or 16 great gate towers. 
This great Vaishnava temple at Seringham owes 
all its magnificence to buildings erected during 
the Naik dynasty, a.d. 1632-1742. 

Near the Vaishnava temple of Sri Ran gam is 
one dedicated to Jumbukeswara, a title of Biva. 
In architectural beauty it far surpasses the Vaish- 
nava structure. 

The pagoda at Tricullore in S, Arcot is hand- 
some, and many natives of S. India retire to this 
town to spetid the evening of their days. 

Coujeveram is said to have been at first founded 
by Adondai, the illegitimate sou of Kolotunga 
Chola, in the 11th or 12th century, and to have 
succe^ed Combaconum as the capital of Chola- 
mandalam. Great and Little Coujeveram are 
contiguous towns. There is a Saiva and a Vaish- 
nava pagoda. The groat temple at Great ('on- 
jeveram has some large gopuras, also a hall of 
1000 columns, several large and fine mantapas. 
It is said to have been at one time a Jnina pagoda. 

Vellore has a temple inside the fort, which has 
been converted into an arsenal. It has one of the 
most elegant as well as one of the oldest' porches 
or mantapas in the south, with many lali and 
mounted warriors. The porch is supposed to be 
of date A.D. 1360. The lingam there indicates its 
dedic4ition to Biva. 

Tarputry has two temples, one now iu use dedi- 
<;ated to Vishnu, the other, deserted, on the banks 
of tlio neighbouring river. It has two gopuras, one 
of them unfinished, the whole of the perpendicular 
part covered with the most elaborate figure sculp- 
ture, out with ex<^uisite sharpneaa and precision 
in a fine, close-grained hornblende rock in a rich 


and tasteful style, — two handsome temples elabor- 
ately decorated with sculptures representing 
Hindu mythological events. Among the bas- 
reliefs is a figure holding a Grecian bow, rarely 
seen in Hindu sculptures. 

Combaconum has a temple dedicated to Sri 
Hama, and there is a small but fine gopura in the 
town 84 feet across and 130 feet in height. 

Madura has many temples, most of which were 
erected during the long and prosperous reigu of 
the tenth Noik king, Trimul Naik, a.d. 1621-1667. 
The most important was a choultry, which he 
erected at a cost of a million sterling, between 
1623 and 1646, to receive the presiding deity when 
taken in procession. Its hall is 333 feet long by 
105 feet wide. The facade of its hall is sculptured 
with the monster- like Yali and mounted warriors. 
In front of the choultry is a gopura left uncompleted 
by the same king. The sanctuary of the great 
temple is said to have been built by Viswanatb, 
the first Naik king, a.d. 1620, but it owes aU its 
magnificence to Muttu Virappa, the eldest brother 
of Trirnul Naik, and to Trimul Naik, 1 622-1 66L 
It has a hall of 1000 (986) columns, whose mar- 
vellously elaborated sculptures surpass those of 
any other known temple hall. There is a small 
shrine dedicated to Minakshi, the tutelary goddess. 
The Perumal pagoda at Madura was erected in 
the 18th century. 

The great pagoda at Tanjore was converted by 
the French armies in 1777 into an arsenal, and 
has not been re-appropriated to sacred purposes. 
The temple stands in a courtyard 600 feet square, 
the distance between the gateway and the temple 
being broken by the shrine of the bull Nandi. 
The perpendicular part of its base measures 82 
feet square, and is two storeys in height, of simple 
outline. Above this the pyramid rises in 13 
storeys to the summit, which is crowned by a 
dome, and reaching a height of 190 feet All 
the sculptures on the gopuraa belong to the 
religion of Vishnu, while everything in the court- 
yard is dedicated to the worship of Biva. It 
is supposed to have been erected by Kadu Vettiya 
Soran or Cholau, a king reigning at Conjevoram 
in the beginning of the 14th century. Besides 
the great temple and the Nandi porch, there are 
several other smaller shrines in the enclosure, one 
of which, detlicated to Subruinanya, a son of Siva, 
though small, is as exquisite a piece of decorative 
architecture as is to be found iu the south of India. 
The bull and this temple are of the 16th or 16th 
centuries. 

At Tinuevelly is a double temple ; the great 
B(iuare, being 608 feet by 378 feet, is divided into 
two equal portions, of which one is dedicated to 
the god Siva, and the other to his consort Parvati, 
with tliree gateways to each. Ita great hall has 
1000 columns, a forest of pillars. 

Kamisseram temple, on the island of Ramiaaer 
at Paumbon, is enclosed in an outer wall 868 feet 
long by 672 feet, and 20 feet iu height, with four 
gopuras built entirely of stone, three of them 
being unfinished. Its corridors extend to 4000 
feet in length, are 20 to 30 feet broad, and 
about 30 feet high. Each pillar or pier is com- 
pound, with rich elaborate designs. The central 
corridor is 700 feet long. It is supposed to have 
been begun about the year 1560. A small vlmana 
in the west is alone of older date. It is now 
devoted to Siva. 
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Vijayanagar is built on the Tumbudra river. A 
city IB Baid to have been founded there in a.d. 1118 
by Vijaya Kayal, but only as a dependency of the 
Mysore Paj. The Muhammadans in a.d. 1310 
had struck down the kingdom of Hoisala Bellala, 
and destroyed their capital Hullabid; in 1322, 
Warangal was finally destroyed by them, and 
Bakka and Harihara, princes of Warangal, re- 
established themselves at Vijayanagar. For two 
hundred years it maintainea a gallant struggle 
against the Bahmani and Adal Shahi kings of 
Ahmadnaggur and Bijapur. The period of its 
greatest prosperity was between the accession of 
Krishna Deva, a.d. 1508, and the death of Achutya 
Bayal, 1542 ; and it is to their reigns that the 
finest monuments of the city must be ascribed. In 
1565 it was finally taken by the Muhammadans, 
and it has ever since continued in ruins. Tliere 
is no other city in India where ruins exist in such 
numbers. The most remarkable of the remains is 
an unfinished temple dedicated to Vitoba, a local 
manifestation of A'^ishnu. It was conimenced by 
Achutya Rayal, a.d. 1529-1542. The principal 
|>art is its porch of granite, carved with a bold ness 
and expression of power nowhere surpassed by 
buildings of its class. 

Mahavellipore, south of Madras, on the sea- 
shore, is famed for its monolithic temples or raths. 
There are inscriptions in Sanskrit, and their date 
seems to have been not later than the 7th century. 
They have been formed out of the solid rock, and 
on one of the oldest the Hindu deities are sculp- 
tured, the gods being represented with four arms. 
One of them, the Arjuna rath, is nearly finished, 
and was intended to contain a cell. There are also 
some excavated caves ; and at Saluvan Kuppam, 
two miles north of Mahavellipore, is a cave with 
ten tiger heads at its entrance. 

Ellora Kailas cave has a model of a complete 
temple of the Dravidian style, standing in a 
courtyard, and consisting of a vimaua between 
80 and 90 feet in height, preceded by a large 
square porch supported by IG columns ; before this 
stands a detached porch, reached by a bridge, and 
in front of all stands the gateway, which is in like 
manner connected with the last porch by a bridge, 
the whole being cut out of the solid rock, standing 
in a court dug around the temple in the sloping 
side of the hill, about 100 feet deep at its inmost 
side, and half that height at the entrance or gopura, 
the floor of the pit basing 150 feet wide and 270 
feet in length ; and in the centre of this rectangular 
court stands the temple. There are also two 
pillars or dipdan (lamp pillars) left standing on 
each side of the detached porch, and two elephants 
about the size of life. All round the court there 
is a peristylar cloister, with cells and some halls. 
The completeness of this cave never fails to strike 
the beholder with astonishment. 

In the Ganjam district, the Hindu temples are 
formed by a group of rather low buildings, in 
aome cases detached, in others joined, each with 
a graduated pyramidal roof, terminating in an 
ornamental conical cu}K>la. 

In Northern India, from Orissa to the foot of 
the Himalaya, the Hindu temples, with scarcely 
a single exception, are rectangular in plan and 
cubic^ in the form of their b^y. In ^uthero 
India, also, the square temple is the rule. 

The Dbarmsala temples of the Sikhs are, in 
general, plain buildings. They are built by rich 


men, or by several uniting to defray the exiienec. 
They have a flat roof, and are sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate a multitude of attendants, who 
sit or stand during worship. Images arc banished. 
The bunga or temples at Amritsar, surrounding 
the holy tank, are fine buildings ; each misl or 
association of Sikhs has a separate bunga. 

Pagodas of Burma are chiefly relic receptacles, 
viz. dat-dau, relics of a Buddha or liahanda ; paree- 
bau-ga, implements or garments of Buddha or 
other sacred person ; dbamma, books or texts ; and 
the ou-dcit-tsa contain statues of Buddha. The 
Buddhists of Burma, at Prome and Rangoon, have 
erected magnificent temples for their worship, 
with much detail, but Airith a grandeur of dimen- 
sions that prevents the thought of puerility. The 
great colossal figures of the pagodas at Rangoon 
and Prome are magnificent structures. That at 
Rangoon, built on the most elevated imrt of a 
great laterite ridge, towers majestically above 
all surrounding objects. 

Tlie finest archiU'ctural remains in Burma arc 
to be seen in the deserted city of Pagan, but 
many of the most magnificent have been greatly 
shattered by earthquakes. The bow and the 
pointed arch, as well os the fiat and the circular, 
nave been in use long before their employment 
in India. Modern buildings are chiefly of wood. 
Palaces and monasteries, carved with extraordin- 
ary richness of detail, and often gilt all over, 
present an aspect of barbaric splendour. The 
dhagobas, relic chambers, which form at once the 
objects and the localities of Buddhist worship, are 
almost the only brick structures now erected, and 
these are often gilt all over ; ^40,000 are said to 
have been expended on a single temple. The 
ordinary buildings are cliicHy built of bamboo and 
thatched with grass, and well raised from the 
ground on piles. In carving, the Burmese artisans 
give full scope to the working of a luxuriant and 
whimsical fancy. 

Chiiieso joss-houses are siniple structures, but 
ornamental from their pleasingly contrasted 
colouring. 

In the common form of a Hindu temple, the 
adytum containing the object of worship is in- 
variably covered with a ‘ sikar,^ or bell-8ha[)cd 
spire ; the mandap, or ante -chamber, is open, 
and contains in temples of Siva a figure of the 
attendant bull Nandi. Yaishnava temples, especi- 
ally, have frequently two ante-chambers, in which 
case the first is open and the second closed. These, 
as also the temples of the Jain religion, have 
occabionally three spires, the centre one rather 
higher than the other two. The temple is sur- 
rounded by a Dharmsala, or house of accom- 
modation for attendants and worsliippers. The 
surrounding structure is, however, still sometimes, 
especially in Jain temples, formed of numerous 
small spire-covered shrines, and the lodging-houses 
are in that case detached, but the whole mass of 
buildings is frequently encircled by a fortified 
wall. A large temple presents, in fact, the appear- 
ance of a village ; the auxiliary buildings look 
like substantial private houses, but are more 
liberally adorned with carved woodwork ; and 
sometimes nearly the whole exterior of them is 
covered with rude paintings, representing mar- 
riage or other domestic festivals, or more frequently 
the achievements of the gods. Small reservoin 
of water called kooud, circular wells, and more 
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imposing wnv or bowleo. and sometimes majestic 
tanks, are the more or less indispensable accom- 
paniments of places dedicated to the religion of 
the Hindus. Like the Christian churches of the 
middle ages, the Hindu temples of Gujerat arc 
usually placed in situations highly favoured by 
nature. The awful gloom of the grove, the 
romantic beauty of the mountain glen, the bright- 
ness of the river’s bank, the wildness of the cloud- 
enveloped peak, or the solemn calm of the ocean 
bay, are accessaries of which the religions of Siva 
and of Adinath fully avail. The officiating priests 
are, in the temples of Siva, usually (Josai ; in 
those of Vishnu, Brahmans or Viragi ; in temples 
of Devi, low caste Brahmans or (iosni. The priest 
in a Jain temple may be of any caste, with the 
curious provision that he be not a Srawak, or 
layman of that religion. Low costo Brahmans, 
especially the class called Bhojak, are frequently 
employed. The Gosni arc members of a monastic 
order which follows Siva. They wear orange- tawny 
clothes, and the tilak, or sectarian mark upon 
their foreheads, is horizontal. The Viragi is a 
Vaishnava monk, and wears a white dress and a 
perpendicular tilak. Those who are servants of 
the Deo add to the tilak a chandlo or red spot, 
made with a preparation of turmeric. The Jain 
monk is commonly called a Jati, but the general 
name applying to all these orders is that of 
Sanyasi, or ascetic. The Sanyasi are often persons 
who have lost their property, or have been deprived 
of their children, or suffered some other calamity, 
against which they have not had resolution to 
bear up. The intended recluse having arranged 
with a guru, or monkish dignitary, for his reception 
into the order, and having ascertained the favour- 
able day by astrological calculation, breaks the 
sacred cord, if he be of the regenerate classes, 
removes the hair of his head, assumes the mon- 
astic dress, and with alms and prayers receives 
initiation. The Sanvasi are, however, sometimes 
consecrated at an early age ; a person whe despairs 
of having children not unfrequcntly vows to con- 
secrate one son, if two be granted to his prayers ; 
and among the Jains, when disciples are scarce, 
as they frequently are, the monks purchase children 
for thepurpose of initiating them. The markings 
which Hindii sects place on their foreheads are 
alluded to by Moses, I^viticus xix. 28: ‘Ye 
shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
dead, nor print any marks upon you : I am the 
Lord,* Bishop Patrick notes that this imprinting 
of marks or signatures was understood to be fixing 
a badge or charaoterbtic of the person's being de- 
voted to some false deity . — Fergussorij pp, 834-374; 
Mason; Moor; Yule; Forbes^ Rasamala^ ii. p. 811 ; 
HUtonj of the Panjab^ i. p, 123. See Java; Mnt'h. 

PAGODA. 

Hun, Hind, j Varaha, Varagan, Sansk. 

Pagoda, a gold coin that was current in Madras 
until towards the middle of the 19tb century. The 
derivation of its name, pagoda, though it is of 
modern origin, is very otttcure. Priniep derived 
the term from the pyramidal temple depicted on 
one side of the coin, and this would app^r to ^ 
the general opinion. Bartolomeo, who lived in 
Southern India from 1776 to 1789, called the coin 
Bhagavadi, and states that it was improperly called 
by the Europeans pagode or pagoda. Bhagavadi 
or Bbagavati is one of the names of Durga or 
Parvati, whose image used to be shown on the 
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coin, and as Bartolomeo was a good linguist, his 
etymology of the term is probably correct. The 
East India Company’s pagodas, with the figure of 
a temple on one si<le, were comparatively modern, 
and it seems more probable that this device was 
adopted on account of the prevailing European 
name for the coin, than that the name arose from 
the device. The following are the names of the 
different classes into which the coins described 
have been divided : — (1) Buddhist coins, (2) 
Chalukya coins, Nonambavadi coins, (4) 
coins of the Gajapati dynasty, or elephant loixls, 
(5) the Lingayat pagoda, (G) Vijayanagar or 
Bijanagar pagodiia, (7) the Gandikota pagoda, 
(8) the Chittuldroog pagoda, (9) the Travancoro 
pagoda, (10) East India Com|>any’8 pagodas, (11) 
Adoni pagodas, (12) Mysore pagodas. Latterly, 
the varieties of these coins became very numerous, 
so that their discrimination at the present day 
is a matter of some difficulty. The immediate 
prototype of the pagoda is a globular puuch- 
struck coin believed to be of Buddhist origin. It 
was known to some of the people of S. India as 
the Varaha or Varagan, from the practice of the 
ancient Chalukya dynasty of stamping their coins 
with the figure of the boar incarnation or avatar 
of Vishnu, varaha mudra meaning boar stamped. 
The same figure appears as the signet of the rajas 
of that country in some old copper grants of lands 
in the Mackenzie collection. A pon seems to have 
been half a pagoda. In Tanjoro the revenue 
accounte were kept in pon, panam, and kasu, but 
the modern value of a pon was K. 1.9. The 
Tamil name for gold is poniia. With the 
Ccanarese-speaking race the term honnu meant 
gold ; two honna were equal to one varaha ; and 
the term honna (him) was adopterl by the Muham- 
madan conquerors for the coin wliich the British 
call R pagoda. The Hindu name probably varied 
according to the imago of the coin ; thus wo find 
the l^ma tanka having the device of Rama and 
his attendants, and the matsya buh of Vijayana- 
gar with four fish on the obverse. Other pagodas 
have Vishnu, Jaganath, Vencateswar, etc., on 
them. Those with three swami or figures are of 
the best gold, and were valued ten per cent higher 
than the common pagoda. The canteroy pagoda 
is named from Kanthirava or Lion, the title of 
an ancient raia who ruled Canara. The Kayu 
pagoda probably means a coinage by Timma Nayu, 
a ruler in the Peninsula. 

The him was subdivided into fanains and kan. 
Fanam, or more properly panam, is identical with 
the word pan, knowm in Beu^ as one of the 
divisions of the Hindu metrical system, now 
applied chiefly to a certain measure of cowries and 
copper money. The old fanam was of gold only, 
and was the one-sixteenth of a bun. In the 
Lilavati we find 16 pana = 1 dbaran ; 16 dharan 
= 1 niskb, where the dharan (or dharam) seems 
to accord with the hun, which is identical in 
weight with the Greek drachma. The Ikkeri 
pagoda oontains 16 fanams, tliat of Vanirai and 
Anandrui 14, and the Kal^ pogoda 28. The 
division adopted by the British was 42. A pagoda, 
as a Madras gold coin, was equal to three rupees 
and a half, and it was about 50 to 52*8 grains 
weight ; 80 pa^as weight is a (outcha) seer of 
24 rupees wei^t. This corresponded with the 
average weight of the old native rupee of 175 
grains ; but after the introduction of the ‘ Com* 
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pftnj*g rupee ' of 180 gmiitB, tlio pagoda weight was 
W grains generally . — lirowrCa Wart,^ 

PAGODA THRUSH, Acridotherespagodanim, 
is probably the bird referred to in Lalla Rookh, — 

‘ Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon, and the tbrusli 

Of Hindustan, whose holy warldinsM gush 

At evening from the tall pagoda's top.’ 

PAGRI. IliND. A hoad-clrcaa, a turban closely 
folded. This is the only article of dresS which 
indicates the caste and race of the wearer. The 
Konkani Brahman hoe on his head a disc of artfully 
folded red calico, three or four feet in diameter ; 
the Bhatia has the Up of Ids turban curled up 
aboTC bis forehead, like a rhinoceros* horn ; ttic 
Sikh has a closely-fitting and neatly-folded turban ; 
the ftshermau’s turban is usually made out of a 
piece of old fishing net ; and a SlahratUi’s hcod- 
dresa looks like a bundle of tightly-twi.stcd snakes. 

PAGRUS, a gomis of fishes belonging to the 
family SiMiridsc, with four or six strong concave 
teeth in front, supported by similar conical teeth 
behind them, witli two rows of rounded molar 
teeth on each side of lK)tIi jaws. 

FAGUMA LANIGER. Gray, The Martes 
lonigcr, Ifotlgs,^ the Terai tree -cat, is an animal of 
Hbot and the Snowy Himalaya ; it is one of the 
ViverriD©, 

Paguina trivirgata. Gray. 

Viverra trivirgata, Jicin- I Paradoxurus trivirgatuR, 

watrdt Mu 3. Lcyd. j Gray, 

This animal is very common in Burma, and 
occasionally enters houses in the towns in pursuit 
of rata. When young it is easily domeBticaie<l, 
and valuable as a rat-catcher. — Mason. 

PAGURlDAil, the Pagurians or hermit crabs, 
a tribe of the Crustacea, composed of a consider- 
able number of species, the greater part of which 
are remarkable for the more or less complete soft- 
nesB of the abdomen, the want of symmetry in 
the appendages of this part of Uic body, the short' 
peas of the two posterior iiairs of feet, and many 
other cbaractera ^lodern writers recognise several 
genera of this family. The Pagurus of Aristotle 
was not a hemiit crab, but he describes three 
kinds of hermit crabs under the name Ketpx/sios. 
They are termed KnpKtvas by Oppian, AClian, and 
Gal^. A great resemblance exists among all the 
hermit crabs, Paguri, projierljr so called, not only 
in the details of their organization, but in their 
habits. The cephalo - thoracic portion of tlieir 
body is shorter than tiie abdomin^ portion. They 
have stout claws and have a shield in front, but 
have a long, soft, and utterly defenedesa tail. 
They occupy empty natioa and noritina shells. 

Pagurus cristatuB, Kdtot.^ New Zealand. 

P. deformia, JSkivos., Mauri tiua, SeycheUea. 

P. punctulatus, Kdwi.^ Indian Ocean. 

P. affittis. Edm.f Oeylpn. 

P. Ban^iaolcntus, Q. and G, 

P. Bctiler, Edwi., Now Holland. 

P. olibanariui, JBklwt., Asiatic Boas. 

P. oraasimonui, Sonih Boat. 

P. tibiocn, JBdwt., South Seas. 

P. olegans, Q. and (?., New Ireland. 

P. ankulus, JSdiot., Mauritius. 

P. gonognis, JOficf., China. 

P. piloaus, kdijOM,^ New Zealand. 

P. frontalis, Q. and (7., New Holland. 

P. gomianuiL Edm.^ Cape of Good Hope. 

P. miles, Edwt.f coasts of Indio. 

P. oustos, Sdm., coasts of India. 

P. dii^honus, Ooeanioa. 

P. hungonia, India, Naples. 


Cenobita of liUtreilleisagcnusof the Pagaridso, 
and, in theoninionof M.Milno-Edwards, cstablishea 
the passage Dctwoon the Paguri, properly so called, 
and Birgus. Cenobita rugosa, in length about 
three inches, is found in the Indian Ocean* 
There arc three other specius. — Eng, Cyc.; Aiiffie- 
Ed wards. 

PAHAL, or Chaupau Pal, of Kashmir, are 
sbepherdB who tend the flocks of other people \ 
there are, besides, several wandering tribjs who 
seem distinct from the settled population. 

PAHAL, amongst the Sikhs, the initiatory 
rite for admitting a candi<lato into the Sikh 
religion, ’rho novice must havo attained the ago 
of discrimination, and he stands with his hands 
Joined in tlic form of supplication, and repeats after 
the priest the articles of his faith. Some sugar 
and water are stirred in a basin with a double- 
edged dagger, and the water is Bprinklo«l on his 
face and person. He drinks the remaintlcr, and 
exclaims, ‘ Wah ! Guru.’ At least flye persons 
have to be present, one of them a priest. AVomen 
were sometimes thus initiat.ed. Since the middle 
of the 10th century, the Sikh sect has rapidly (Unv- 
inished. 

PAHANG, on the coat coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, in lat. 8° 31^^' N., the capital of a 
kingdom, w'as formerly a place of great trade ; 
the river is small. The southern part of Pahang 
is inhabited by the same tribe of Binua who are 
foumi in Johorc. See Jakun. • 

PAHAR. Hind., Mahii. A division of time, 
a watch of the day or period of three hours. 
Tliore arc eight in the 24 hours ; hence Pahara, a 
guard, a body of men on guard ; J^ahari-wala or 
l*ahari-kura, a sentinel. 

PAHAUI. Hind. A mountaineer ; a tribe on 
U)C N.W. frontier of India. ’J’ijcy are not numerous, 
and are Hindus. 

PAHA R1 A, of the Santal pargana, number 
about 4 1 ,000. They are arranged into two tribes, 
those who live in the Rajmahal hills, and the 
Naiga Paharia on the plains to the west. The 
former live by grain crop.s reared on the slopes of 
the hills, and by bartering in the plains the hill 
bamboos, and the gross and timber which grow 
in luxuriant profusion in every dirjection. The 
Paharia are addicted to drink. The Bhagulpur 
hill rangers were principally composed of this 
people. But since Mr. (Jlevelniurs settlement at 
the close of the 18th century many of them receive 
pensions. The Naiga Paharia have no right of 
forest or well- wooded hills. Both the Paharia 
tribes are low in the social scale. Their language 
is called Male or Itajmahali, and its basis is 
Dravidian. The Male or Rajmaliali are low in 
stature, but stout and well proportioned, 'rhero 
are many less than 4 feet 10 inches, and perhaps 
more under 5 feet 3 inches than above that 
standard ; but 5 feet 3 inches is about the average 
height of the men. Buchanan Hamilton says that 
the features and complexion resemble those of all 
the rude tribes whom he had seen on the hills from 
the Ganges to Malabar. Their noses are seldom 
arched, and are rather thick at the points, owing 
to their nostrils being circular. 'I'lieir lips arc 
full, but not at all like those of the Negro ; on the 
contrary, their mouths in general are ver^ well 
formed. Their eyes, instead of being hid in fat, 
and placed obliquely like those of the Chinese, 
> are exactly like those of the Europeans. Their 
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womcD, though hard worked, arc far from having 
harsh features. The Male head, like that o^f the 
Kol, has more of an elongated^ oral than that of a 
lozenge shape. The forehead is not narrow, and 
the lateral projection of the zygomata is coni- 
tariitively small. The Male or hill man is 
described by Oeptain Sherwcll as imich shorter 
than the Santal, and of a much slighter make. 
He is nearly beardless, is not of such a cheerful 
disposition, nor is ho so industrious. — Cal. licv\cu\ 
Dific. I860 ; Mr. Logan in Jl. In. Arrh. 

PAHLAY or Paldava is a tonu supposed by 
Olsbauscn to have arisen out of tlic name of the 
Parthava or Parthians. They were not the 
Persians, who are called Parasika, but the Arsacidan 
Parthians. The term Pablav, as applied to a 
people, early fell into disuse in Persia, anti cjime 
into use in India in the second to the fourth 
centuries a.d. 

Pahlavi is a later Iranian dialect which 
followed on Zand and the Old Persian of the 
inscriptions, and led to Parsi or Pazand and the 
Persian of Firduai. The origin of the word has 
also been said to bo Ilalkavi or pertaining to 
Balkh, and softened into Pahlavi. The term 
Pahlavi, however, now applied to tho official 
language of the Sasr>anian dynasty, Dr. Haug 
traces to Pahlav-Parthia, and holds that from tho 
memory of Parthian rule in Persia, everything 
connected with antiquity was called Pahlavi, i.e. 
ancient. The term Iluzvaresh, as applied to 
Pahlavi, he explains as a mode of writing and 
pronouncing a foreign word, generally Semitic 
being written, and its Persian equivalent pro- 
nounced in its stead. Dr. Hang «li(?ipherod the 
Hajjabad, Naksh-i-Uajab, and other Pahlavi in- 
scriptions, and showed that, in the Pahlavi 
languages, the Semitic clement far outweighs the 
Iranian. The Iranian verbal terminations, found 
in the Pahlavi MSS., are entirely wanting in the 
earlier Hajjabad inscription. The Pahlavi of the 
MSS. is, as written, a Semitic language with an 
admixture of Iranian words and a prevailing 
Iranian construction, and is, as read, a purely 
Iranian tongue. From using the Huzvaresh mode, 
the Persians came by degrees to write their words 
as they pronounced them, and thus the Semitic 
words of the Pahlavi had disappeared from modem 
Persia as early as the time of Firdusi. In discuss- 
ing the origin and age of PahLavi, it cannot be 
supposed that the Siissnnian kings, very zealous 
promoters of Persian ascendency and restorers 
of the Zoroastrian religion, would adopt for their 
official language a Semitic dialect not then exist- 
ing in Persia. Dr. Haug therefore looks to an 
earlier period of I^crsian history, and shows reason 
for concluding that Pahlavi is identical with that 
fonn of the Assyrian language which was spoken 
at Nineveh, whence it spread, with the Assyrian 
rule, over all the subject provinces, and among 
others over Iran. An old Pablavi-Pazend glossary 
was CKlited by Dostur Hosbengji Jamaspji Asa, 
revised and enlarged, with an introductory essay 
on Pahlavi, by Dr. Martin Haug, Ph.D. It com- 

P rises the text of the Sassanian Farhang, and a 
'ablavi-English glossary arranged as an alpha- 
betical index according to the Roman character, 
and an important essay on the Pahlavi language 
by Dr. Haug. Tho essay comprises a history of 
the researches made in Europe into the Pahlavi 
language and literature. Mr. Growse describes 


it as a dialect of Assyria, and the language 
of the Persian court. — Times of India ; Growse; 
Weber, p. 188. 

PAH WAR, the tract of country and districts 
between the Jhelum and Indus rivers, 

PAI. Hikd. A small copper coin in Indian 
currency, the third part of a pice and twelfth part 
of an anna. 

PAI or Pey, also PaiBachi, a demon, a disem- 
bodied spirit, a gobliu. Tho worship is confined 
to the extreme south of India, and cliicfly among 
the Shanar race of Tinnevelly ; but, under the 
teaching of Bishop Caldwell and other eminent 
missionaries, from the middle of the )9th century 
they largely adopted Christianity. The Bant race 
of Canara believe that persons who die a violent 
death become Paiaachi. 

PAIDI PATTI or Pamidi Patti. Tel. Gossy- 
pium acuminatum. Paidi means gold, hence 
excellent, this species being much prized by 
Brahmans for making the sacred thread and for 
tho wicks of temple lamps. It is generally found 
in back yards and gardens, and is known by its 
coarctate seeds. 

PAIGHAMBAl^. Hind. Any prophet of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, also applied to Mahomed. 
The word is Persian, and is from Paigbam, a 
message, and Bar, a bearer. It is equivalent to the 
original Hebrew and Greek Avords meaning mes- 
senger, which have been translated angel. The 
Muhammadans believe in angels. The original 
word is often applied to men, 2 Samuel ii. 6, Luke 
vii. 24, and ix. 62. Our knowledge of such beings 
is derived wholly from revelation, and that rather 
incidentally. The expression, Matthew xviii. 10, 

‘ seems to denote the relation which the children of 
God susUviu to him. The term in Arabic is Rasul ; 
Koaul Allah, prophet of God, Mahomed. — Lane's 
Koran. 

PAIGHAMBRl GAHOON. Hind. InGugaira, 
a huskless or pearl barley ; black or purple barley 
is called the same, literally prophet’s wheat, a 
fine wheat without husk. 

PAIJAMA. Hind. Trousers, literally leg 
dress. 

PAIK, Hindu village militia, called Paik, Shet- 
sanadi, and Halabin different parts of the country. 
Also an infantry soldier, an armed watcliman or 
peon, a village watchman, a meBsenger. — W, E. 

PAIKASHT. Hind. Cultivators, persons who, 
having no land of their own, cultivate other 
people^B land on terms a^eed on. 

PAIL A, among the Ho race a test for witches. 

PAILI, a measure of capacity, J of a kurawa. 

PAI-LOO. Chin. Usually called a triumphal 
arch ; ornamented buildings common in every 
part of China, some of stone, and others of wood. 
Most of them have been erected at the public ex- 
pense. The Toran of the Sanskrit, a triumphal 
gateway. 

PAIN. Hind. Lower. Pain Ghat, land below 
the ghats, low lands. Pain Ganga, an affluent of 
the Godavery river. The town of Chanda Is built 
on its bank. 

PAINA, bracelets worn by native women of 
India. 

PAINSADI, also Painsi. Hind. Broad cotton 
I cloth, 600 threads in the web. 

I PAINTED PARTRIDGE, Francolinus pictus, 
I is the Kala-titor of India and the Kakkera-kodi 
of the Teling people. It occupies the central 
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parts of India. It deligliis in grMsy plains and 
fields. The cock bird's call, chee kec kerray, chee 
kee kerray, is heard in the early morning. 

Painted snipe, Rhyncheea Bengalensis, is the 
R. picta of 6 ray, and R. orientalis of Hors- 
fiela. It is a permanent resident in many parts 
of India, breeding in June and July, in thick 
marshy mund. It is found also in Africa, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malayana, and S. China. 

PAINTINGS, pictures, or representations are 
forbidden in the second of the ten commandments, 
lihich Jews and Christians recognise. All the 
doctors of Kl- Islam differ on this head, some 
absolutely forbidding any delineation of irhat 
has life, under pain of being cast into hell ; 
others permitting pictures of the bodies, though 
not of the faces, of men. The Arabs are the 
atrictest of Misiconists, yet even they allow plans 
and pictures of the holy shrines. Other nations 
are comparatively lax. The Alhambra abounds 
in paintings and frescoes. The Persians never 
object to depict in books and on walls the battles 
of Rustam, and the Turks preserve, in the Seraglio 
treasury of Constantinople, portraits by Greek 
and other artists of their Sultans in regular 
succession. 

Painting as an art has attained to various 
demes of excellence amongst the many nations 
of Eastern and Southern Asia. Hindus have often 
beautifully illuminated manuscripts, but the other 
ornaments are better executed than the figures. 
Muhammadan artists excel them in this act. 
Painting on wood, a decorative art, is practised 
in Kashmir, the Panjab, and Hyderabad in Sind, 
the ornamental designs being in the form of foliage 
and shawl work ; in Sind, all shades of agreeable 
hues of red, green, and yellow. Sind is famous 
also for another form of wood painting, in articles 
from the turning lathe, in which all these shades 
ard used, broken by casting on other colours. It is 
waved or curled like the grain of marble, by the 
handiness of the workman, and taken up. Articles 
of painted pottery were exhibited from India in 
1861. At ttie International Exhibition of 1871, 
beautiful painted tiles were shown from Hyder- 
al»d, Sind ; beautiful patterns on painted wood 
from Kashmir. The beautiful painted tiles of 
Hyderabad, Sind, prove that skill little inferior to 
that which covered the most lovely archways and 
Other buildings of imperial Dehli, still remains at 
the command of the architect to-day, in districts 
famous of old for this class of miscellaneous paint- 
ing. The enamels, vitrified colours on a metal 
base from Jeypore, were as lovely as anything 
Gellone or Garadosso ever did. The ranjab enamd 
is usually blue and green. 

The people of Kashmir execute beautiful pat- 
terns on their papier-mache work. 

The Shiahs do not entertain the same objection 
to pictures that Sunni Muhammadans have ; and 
portraita and ocher representations of the human 
ngure are common among them. The art of 
ouigraphy is earned by the Persians to the high- 
est peneotion, and they are allowed to be the he%t 
penmen in the east Their beautiful obaraoter 
affords the greatest scope for a fine writer to dis- 
play his skilL The oeligra{4ier of the Muhsm- 
vatSim races also displays great skill In arabesque 
omamentatioD of his pages, and the Guldastah-i- 
Sodha published in M^ras affords many beautiful 
illiiilgatioiiB, with ornamentation in every variety 


of arabesques. In white -washing their walls, 
over the chunam or lime plaster, the workmen of 
Seringapatam first give a thin coat of suday, or 
fine may, which is mixed with size, and put on 
with a hair brush. They next give .a coat of 
whiting made of powdered balapum or poi- 
stone, and then finish with a coat composed of 
eight parts of abracom or mica, one part of 
powdered balapum, and one of size. The abracum 
IS prepared from white mica by repeated grindings, 
the finer particles being removed for use by wash- 
ing them from the grosser parts. The #iJl when 
finished in this manner shines like the scales of a 
fish ; and when the room is lighted, it has a splen- 
did appearance. 

Painting of portraits is an art which in India 
and China has attained to a degree of excellence. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock'e work on the artistic works 
of Japan has shown the high state of excellence to 
which the people of that nation have attaibed. 
At the International Exhibition of 1871, the 
paintings on talc from Patna, Benar^, and Tanjore, 
the Dehli paintings in ivory, and other specimens, 
were prominently noticed. — Burton's Mecca ,* 
Elph.jp. 158. 

PAIR - AMMA - VARU, amongst the non- 
Aryan races of the S. of India, the goddess of 
small-pox. The words mean lady mother of the 
eruption. 

PAISACHI. Sansk. Demoniac, a demon, a 
goblin, a disembodied spirit. A form of marrif ge 
amongst the Hindus in ancient times ; the forcible 
seizure of a wife. A written character in the 8 . 
of India, invented by the Palli race. The Paisachi 
Prakrit, a vernacular tongue of ancient India, was a 
dialect differing not much from Magadhi. — Hind, 
Theai. ii. p. 216 ; A.*?. Res. iii. p. 315, vii. p. 199. 

PAITA or Poita. Behq. From the Sanskrit 
Pavitra, the thread or string of cotton worn by 
the Brahman, Kshatriya, Yaisya, and the artisan 
castes of Hindus ; it marks them as initiated into 
the tribe or guild, or, as applied to the Brahmans, 
twice bom. 

PAITAN, a town on the Godavery, supposed 
to be near Plithana of the Periplus. It is mo- 
tioned as sending onyx stones to Barygaza, tne 
modern Baroch, 230 miles distant. OoL Tod 
says (Travels, p. 297), Paitan, on the Godawery, 
is the Tagara of the Periplus, which supplied the 
sindones for the Roman market, and he supposes 
Tagara to be from Tak-n^ara, the city of the 
Tak or Takshak. It is variously written, Paith- 
ana, Pattaua, Puttan, and Pythao; and Tagara 
and Plithana seem to have been towns of import- 
ance near it, and known to the Greeka. — 
p. 22 * 1 ; Tod's Travels^ p. 297. See Salivahana. 

FAITH IN ASI, a Hinau philosopher who resided 
at Hardwar. He taught that God is visible and 
eternal. He is mentioned in the Skanda Purina. — 
Ward^ iv. p. 44. 

PAKA. Himd. Written Pukkha. Ripe, mature, 
exact, complete, perfect, satiafactory. Used of 
buildings; means made of stone or brick and 
mortar, 14 opposed to mud. Paka jJaater, plaster 
made of lime. 

PA-KA-THAN. Burm. a timber tree in 
Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergni, of maximum ffirth 
2 cubits and maximum len|^ 12 feet When 
■eaaoned it floats in water. It is used by Bnrmsse 
to make paddles, osrs, etc. ; is a tougli, dniable, 
good wood.«~Cqpfaia Dance, 
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PAK-CHAN, ft boundary river in Tena^^scl im, ; 
which falls into the liny of JJtui/ral at Victoria 
Point, after ft course of 78 inilcK. I'hc terriioi-y 
of Mft-U'Won, on tlie lifj;ht bank, IxdonpR to the 
BritiHh. Oti the left are the kSiaineHe ])rovi?K’es of 
Kra and Re-nounp, which are considered valuable 
for their lead and tin rninoH. — Im]K (Jaz, 
PAKENATTI,a lioinclesHini^rHlory race, found 
in Mysore and the 'reluf]:ii country, who about tlie 
beginning; of the 18th century were driven from 
their hounes by oj)presHion. The hea<i of the 
village authorities in the Telugu <IiHtrictof Pellary 
is of this agricultural tribi'. 

PAKFONG, the white copper of the (/hinese, j 
an alloy of 40’4 parts ()f cop]>er, dPG of nickel, 
25*4 of zinc, and 2T) of iron. — Sunmonds Dirt, 
PAKlIAIi. Hind. A leather Img for can ying 
water in. In British In<lia, a pakhal is slung on 
each side of a bullock ; the driver is called n 
pakhali. 

PAKHATjL, a lake, distant about 140 miles 
from the Nizatn’s rajhtal in a north-easterly 
direction. This reservoir, w hich is jucturesquuly 
situated in the heart of a pretty dense forest, has 
a magnificent spread of w'afer, taking in a circum- 
ference of about 50 miles, its siiciving margi*t 
being girded by a chain of low wooded hills and 
undulations. One in particular deserving sticcial 
notice, Hituate<l on tin' south-east side, con- 
Biderable lieight ami clothed with arborons verdure, 
contititutes a striking foreground to the picture, 
well worthy the pencil of the artist. The advant- 
ages her(‘ presented })y nature', in sb'cp nat\iral 
ridges, have at some rcnK4.c period in the past 
Ixieii made subservient to the formation of a huge 
embankment, by which means the c.ipacity of the 
lake was considerably enlmneed, and the exi.stenco 
of old weirs and sluices iinmistakeably indicate 
the former flourishing condition of tlm iaml in 
the vicinity. The place; is of(<'n visdi'd by wihl 
elephants. Thick beds of coal occur in the 
valley of a nullah not very far from Pakhali in th<‘ 
Worangal district. Trial bormgs were made in 
Ballarpur, and beds of more than fifty f(>et thick - 
new were found. At Wurroa, a coal-pit was com- 
menced. The coal is of poor quality, breaks very 
rapidly on expoBure, and is therefore very waste- 
ful. The com from a place known as Saster is said 
to be very durable. 

PAKHTO, or Pushtu, the spoken language of 
the Afghan people. 

PAKINA DINA VARU. Kakn. A tribe of 
fortuuetellere. 

PAKKIWAR, a predatory tribe in the Pan jab, 
whom 4he authorities in 18Gd tried to reform. 
They profess Muhammadanism. 

PAKLI, a plain in the Hazara district occupied 
by the Swati, Awan, Syuds, and Tanaoli. 

PAK-PATTAN, or Ajudhan, an ancient city in 
Montgomery district, Panjab, on tin; high bank of 
the old Sutlej, 28 inileS from the present course 
of tho river. Its foundation is assigned to a 
Hindu saint or raja of the same name, of whom 
nothing else is recorded. Tliis part of the doab 
is still known as Surat-des, a name whicli recalls 
the Sura-kousm of Diodorus, and the Sudraka; 
and Oxudraka; of other Greek writers. For many 
centuries Ajudhan vms the principal ferry of the 
Sutlej, where the two great western roads fiom 
Debra Ghazi Ithan and Dehra Ismail Khan met, 
the first via Mankera, Shorkot, and Harapa, tho 


Second via MnUan ; and at Ihi.s j»oint the con- 
([ueroi'M Mahmud and Timur, and tho tniV(;Iler Ibn 
Batnta, crossed tin; Sutlej. The fort is said to 
havq been captured by Sabaktagin in A.H. 8G7 
or A.D. '.J7i during his plundering expedition 
in the Panjab; and again by Ibralnm Ghaznavi, 
in A. II. 172 or a.d. 1079~8D. On tho invasion Of 
Tijunr, the inaKs of the population fled to Bhatncr, 
ami tlie f- w people that remained WM're sfnired 
out of reHp(;ct for th(' famous saint Farid-ud-I)in, 
Shakr-gaiij, wliosc .sliine ia in vVjndlian, From 
this saint the place (h'rives its rno<lern name of 
Pak-l*atl.'in, or the ‘ I'A'rry of the Pure One,’ that, 
is of Kand, wdnysc latter days were spent at Ajud- 
han, !iy c.ijutinned fasting, his body is said to 
have breonu' so pure, that whatever he put into 
hi.s mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, even 
earth and sb.ne s, was iTumed lately turned into 
gems and sugar, wlience his name of Shakr-ganj, 
or ‘ sug.'ir-storc,’ This miraculous j>owcr is re- 
corded in a well-known Persian couplet ; — 

‘ S.irig (lar dasi a gohar p;ardi(l, 

Zalir dar gum o Shakur gardid. 

‘ A Hione in thr tmnd became a gem, 

IVdion in tlie moutli became sugar.’ 

From a JunroMrial enuph't wc learn that he died 
in A. II. Gut or a.d, 12G5-GG, when he was 95 
lunar years «>f age. But as the old name of 
Ajudhan in the oidy one noted by Ibn Batuta in 
A.J>. 1524, and by Timur's historian in a.d. 1397, 
it seems probable that the present name of Pak- 
Pattan is of com]jriratively recent date. The saint 
j Farid-ud-I)in was iiiKtrumental in the conversion 
j of the whoh; Southern Panjab to the faith of 
1 Islam, Pilgrims from all parts of India, and 
even from .Mghanistan ami Centml Asia, visit 
, liis shrine, and during tlic Maharram as many as 
I Gd,00<i persons have been estimaterl as present, 
j On the afternoon and night of the last day, a well 
; adjoining the slirine is pierced by a narrow open- 
j ing, known us ‘ the Gate of Paradise,’ and whoever 
can force his way though this aperture during tho 
nrc8crib(‘<i hours is assured of a free entrance into 
heaven. The cnisli is naturally excessive, and 
often results in Heverc injuries to the pilgrims. — 
Cuuuivohajv's An. Jnd, pji. 214-219 ; Pm/c, Cathay., 
ii. p. 4()G ; Imp. ( iaz. 

PAKSHA. 8a\sk. A fortnight; the half of a 
lunar month. That from the new moon to the 
full is called tlie Snkla-paksha or light fortnight, 
the other is the Krishna-paksha or dark fortnight 
of the waaning moon. 

PAKSlUJ DHAKA MISHRA, author of tho 
Prasanna Ivagliava. — TFnrd, iv. p. 376. 

PAKUNG-BA, in Munipur, the personal deity 
or ishta-deva of the raja. It is a snake, from 
which the Munipur family claim descent. When 
ii appears it. is coaxed on to a cushion by the 
priestess in attendance, who then performs certain 
ceremonies to please it. 

PAKWAZ. Hind. An oval -shaj^d drum used 
for keeping time to the singing of the dancing 
girls. 

PAKYOTH, the wild gourd of Scripture, Cit- 
rullufl colocyntluB, Srhrd.y grows in many parts of 
India, on the sandy lauds of the Peninsula, Dekhan, 
Gujerat, Cuteh, Di'hli. Dr. Burn states colocyntb 
of two kinds occur in Gujerat, the Cuciinius 
colocynthis and C. pseudo - colocynthis. The 
colocynih of commerce is the dried fruit, peeled 
and unpeeled, and is brought from the I.»evnnt, 
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north of Aflrica, And south of Spain. Oolocynth 
» useful for protecting shawls and feathers against 
insects. 

PAL. HtKD. A tout ; a diyision of a Jat (ilan. 
Pal is also the term for a community of any of 
the aboriginal mount&in races ; a section of any 
Hindu tribe. The Mewnti have twelve pal. The 
Jat have many pal. 

PAL, a loc^ term for long defiles, the residence 
of the mountaineers ; their chiefs are caUed Indra 
Pati ; in Bhaka, Put. Its import is a defile or 
valley, fitted for cultivation and defence. — Rajasih. 

L p. 881, ii. p. 860. 

PAL, also Pala. Tam., Tel. Milk. 

PAL. Hind. As a measure of time, a moment, 
or minute, of which there are 60 in a ghari. 

PALA, a dynasty of, it is said, eighteen kings, 
who ruled in parts of the ancient Gaur domimons 
in Western and Northern Bengal, and in Behar 
from A.D. 746 to 1200. 

PALA-BHOGAM. Tam. A form of laud 
tenure. 

PALA-KAPYA, an ancient Hindu physician 
who wrote on medicine. Ho was supposed to be 
an incarnation of Dhanwantari. — Dowson. 

PALALU, of the Northern Circars, agricultural 
labourers who were regarded os slaves to the ryots, 
and were hereditarily attached to and transferable 
with the land. The Agari of Cuttack are said to 
be domestic slaves. 

PALAM. Tam. A measure of weight at Madras 
equal to 1 ounce 3*76 drachms avoirdu|»ois. 

PALAMOOTTA, a town and small military 
cantonment in the Tinnevelly district, in lat. 8° 
42J' N., long. 77° 46' 40" E. ; population, 17,885 
in 1871. A mile east of the Tamrapurni river. 
Its fort is dismantled. 

PALAMOUD, an alimentary substance used bv 
the Turks and Araba It consists of acorns which 
have been dried, toasted (to destroy the bitterness), 
and reduced to powder, with sugar and aromatics 
added. — Simmonds' Diet. 

PALAMOW, a subdivision of the Lobardagga 
district in Bengal ; area, 4260 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 866,619. Coal is worked in the district, 
which is very mountainous 

PALANG POSH, Pers. ; in commerce, Palam* 
pore. The former term is composed of two Persian | 
words, literally bed-cover. These are manufactured 
in the district of Cuddalore, at Ponnary, also at 
Sydapett in the outskirts of Madras, but especially 
in the town of Masulipatam, the last always of a 
mperior kind, and in vldiQ||is sizes, 5^ to 6 cubits 
in breadth, and 7 to 8 long, and are sold from 
6 to 15 rupees, according to size. The Cuddalore, 
Ponnary, and Sydapett fabrics are of ordinary 
quality, and are sold at from 2 to 7 rupees each. 

PALANKEEN or Palanquin, a litter or covered 
carriage borne on men^s shoulders. It has almost 
wholly ceased to be used in India. Palanquins 
form one of the articles which eastern rulers pre- 
sent to their subjects, or give them permission to 
use. Written also PalkL 

PALANPUR, a native state in %e province of 
Gnjerat, Bombay, between lat 28*^ 67' and 24° 41' 
N., and long. 71° 61' and 72° 46' E. It is one of 
eleven states in oommunication with the Palanpur 
g^Utical agent, viz. Pakapor, Badhaupur, Tharad, 
Wa<^W«rai, Terwara, Suigaon, Deodar, Santalpur, 
Kankwj, and Bhabar. Palanpur, Radbanpur, 
Warai, and Terwara are Muhammadan, the otliers 


are Hindu, five of their ruling families being 
Rajput The Palanpur family is of Afghan origin, 
belonging to the Lotiani tribe, and is said to have 
occufsed Behar in the rei|n of Hutnayun. In 
1597, Ghazi Khan, the chief, obtiffhcd from 
Akbar the title of diwan, for having succesrftUly 
repulsed an invasion of the Afghan tribes. Its 
revenue, £40,000, and tribute of £5000 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. '' He maintatns a force of 294 
horse and 697 foot. — Imp. Gaz. 

PALAR, a river of the Carnatic, which rises on 
the Mysore table-land, lat 13° 27' N., long. 78° 2' 
E., runs S.E. 66 miles, E. 87 miles, S.E. 48 miles, 
into the Bay of Bengal. lien gth, about 280 miles, 
running past Vellore’, Arcot, and CMngleput. It 
receives the Ponv, 40 miles; Sheyaru, 90 miles. 
The entrance of trie Palar, 9 miles S. of Sadras, is 
contracted by a bar or narrow ridge of sand, in- 
side of which the river becomee of considerable 
width. The town of Conjeveram is built on the 
Palar. The Palar anicut, in the N, Ajroot district, 
WIU5 constructed about the year 18^6. Across the 
river near Vellore it is 2600 feet long, and is the 
head of a system which irrigates about 87,672 
acres. 


PALA8. Sansk. Butea frondosa. When a 
Hindu dies at n distance, it is customary to burn 
vicariously an article of clothing along with a 
bundle of leaves of the Butea frondosa. This 
vicarious rite is called Palasavidhi. It was from 
the abundance pf the palas tree on the battle-field 
that the name of Plassey was given to the battle 
fought by CHvo in 1767. Palas ^m, or Palas 
gond, or Dhak ka gond, is the produce of Butea 
frondosa, in ruby red, transparent grains of irregu- 
lar tears. Under the name of kmi or cheen^ it 
furnished one of the kino gums imported into 
Europe. — Wihon. 

PALA UTAN. Malay. In Penang, a wood of 
light brown colour, from a large tree; used for 
planks; — Colonel Frith. 

PALAVA, a tribe of the Kshatriya race who 
had neglected to reverence Brahmans. Manu, 
speaking of them, styles them Dasya, whether they 
speak the language of the M’hlecha or that of the 
Arya, and the people to whom he there alludes 
seem to haye been Medes occupying the valley of 
the Indus. 


PALAVERAM, in lat. 12° 67' 30" N., long. 
80° 18' E. A town and military cantonment, 11 
miles S. W. of Madras, situated close to the western 
side of a small range of hills, and 4 or 6 miles 
distant from the sea-coast. The Adyar river 
runs sluggishly about 300 yards to the north. 

PALAVESHUM, a Maravar of a servile Jimily. 
who made himself celebrated for his robberiel ana 
outrages, from Madura round to Quilon, during 
the latter part of the Muhammadan government 
of Seringapatam. Since his death he has l^n 
worshippea as one of the demons of the 3hanan 
of Tinnevelly, and was most feared of all their 
devils. Thousands of persons are called af^ his 
name, to drarecate his enmitjr. Many children of 
the Tamil Pariah races are similarly named after 
other demons. 

PALAWAH. Bithm. a beautifnl red but 
heavy wood of British Burma. A. cubic foot 
weighs 52 Ibs^ Length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 45 feet, and average ^thf measured at 
6 feet from the ground, is 6 feet It sdls at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Col Cot Bk., 1862. 
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PALAWAN, the 6.W. island of the Philippine 
group, 18 a narrow strip of land extending nearly 
S.W. and N.E. 250 miles, forming the e^^tem 
boundary oj the China Sea, from 8° 18' to IB 17' 
N. 'The N. e|;tremity is a narrow peninsula about 
60 liiiles in length, consisting of a mass of lime- 
stone rock rising precipitously from the sea, from 
200 to 800 feet in height, which the native in- 
habitants climb teadily in search of the edible 
birds* nests, their chief occupation. Jt is &l6ng 
the eastern coast of this island that shl^M proceed 
when bound up the China Sea late in the seasons, 
when the north-east monsoon is expected, and de- 
rives from this the name of the Palawan passage. 
— Journ. Ind. Arch, 

PALAYAKAR. Maleal. In Travancore, a 
convert from the Syrian sect to that of the Romish 
church. Pullenkur, a Syrian Christian in Malabar. 

PALAYAR, predial slaves of Malabar. The 
Pole of the Tuluva are a class of Pariahs. See 
Kanagan; Sl^v^. 

PALOfiARA. In Rajput mythology, the Pal- 
chara corresjxinds to the Furies of the Romans, 
Describing a battle, the Rajput poet says, ‘ The 
abstraction of Iswara was at an end, joy seized his 
soul at the prosjwct of completing his chaplet of 
skulls (munda-niHla). The Yoginis danced with 
joy, their faces sparkled with dtjlight, as they seized 
their vessels to drink the blood of the slain. The 
devourers of flesh, the Palcharas, sung songs of 
triu^h at the game of battle between the Chohan 
and Chundail.’ 

PALEGARA or Paleiyakaran, the Polygar of 
the early English writers. They were semi- inde- 
pendent chieftains in the south of the Peninsula. 

PALEMBANG in the early part of the 19th 
century held the first rank amongst the native 
states of Sumatra, between lat. 2° and 4° 30', The 
town is built on both sides of the Mooscc river. 
It has many crocodiles in the river. During the 
British occupation of Java, the sultan caus^ all 
the Dutch in this town to be massacred, and 
the British Government at Batavia despatched a 
force against him under the command of Colonel 
Gillespie. The sultan fled into the interior with 
his treasure. With his flight the Malays rose, 
and were slaughtering the Chinese aud other 
foreign settlers, on which Colonel Gillespie went 
on in a few light boats, and his party, which con- 
sisted of ten persons, himself included, landed 
among them. At midnight, the main body of 
troops entered the place, and a town defended by 
forts and batteries mounting 250 pieces of cannon, 
was taken possession of withont the loss of a single 
life. A^new sultan was soon afterwards placed 
upon the throne. This Residency of Netberland 
India Is 2658 geographical square miles. In 1880, 
its population (628,490) comprised — Europeans, 
280; Natives, 621,900; Chinese, 4245; Arabs, 
1941: others, 124. — Court. 

PALJEMONID.®, a family or tribe of maorurous 
decap^ous Crustacea. They belong to Milne- 
Edwards* family of salicoques or shrimps, and his 
tribe Palemonieus. The genera are, Gnathophyl- 
lum, Hippolyte, Rhyncbocinetes, Pandalus, Lys- 
mata, ana Palemon. Hippolyte ventriepsus occurs 
in the Asiatic seas ; H. Quoyanus at Ni!hv Guinea. 
Rhynchoeinetes typus^ — length, about 2| inches 
— is a native of th0 Indian Ocean. 

Palemon, Fahr.j the prawn. The species of this 
useful and delicious genus aie mimerous. M. 


Milne-Ed wards records 17, besides the Indian 
Palemon brevimanus and P. Coromandelianus of 
Fabricius. Some of the species of warm climates 
atto^ to a considerable sizel P. carcihus^ of the 
Indian seas and the Ganges, attains to nearly a 
foot in length, and P. Jamaicensis, of the Antilie»| 
is from 10 to 12 inches long. The prawns jl^eiie- 
rally inhabit sandy bottoms neat the coasts, but 
some are found at the mouths of rivers, and far 
up. They mostly boil red. The better known 
are — 

Palemon nataiur, Edwt.y Indian Oceoai, on Gulf weed. 
P. brevimanus. Efiw$. 

P. Coromandelianus, Fahr. 

P. longirostris, Edws., Ganges mouth. 

P. carciuus, Edws.^ ,, 

P. ornatus, Edws.^ Amboyna, Waigyou. 

P. lamarrci, Edws., Bengal coasts. 

P. Tranquebarious, Fabr.y Tranquebar, 

P. hirtimanus, Edws., Mauritius. 

PALENGA ZEYLANICA. Thw, Palenga- 
gass, Singh. A tree 40 to pO feet high, of the 
Ambagaraowa district in Ceylon, at an elevation 
of about 3000 feet. — Thw. Zeyl p. 287. 

PALERI AMMA, a deity of the non-Aryan 
Tamil races of the Peninsula. See Hindu. 

PALESTINE is on the S.W. part of Syria. It 
gets its name from Philistine, a race who in- 
hahiteda tract bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Palestine was originally inhabited by a number 
of tribes, — Kenite, Kenizzite, Kadmonite, Hittite, 
Jerezzite, Jebusite, Amorite, Canaanite, Girgashite, 
Hivite, Phoenician, and Philistine. The desert, 
coast between Gaza, the frontier town of Pales- 
tine, and Pelusium or Shur, the frontier town of 
Egypt, was called by the Hebrew writers the 
desert of Shur. It was thinly peopled by a race 
of Arabs named Amalekites. 

The country has been intimately associated with 
the history of several races, and since the middle 
of the lOth century, a society in Great Britain 
has employed Captains Warren and Conder, and 
Colonel Wilson, K.E., in its exploration. East of 
the Jordan, Captain Conder found among the 
numerous stone circles, dolmens, and menhirs, 
already known to exist in Moab, four undoubted 
reat centres round which the monuments arc 
ij^posed. These are Mushibiyeh, at El Mareighet, 
also at Minyeh, south of Heshbon, and in the Ghor, 
near Kefrein. The first of these Captain Conder 
identified with Bamoth Baal, the second with Baal 
Peor, the third with * the top of Baal Peer which 
looketh towards Jeshimon,’ and the fourth with 
tlie ‘ sanctuary of Baal |*eoir,* in the Jordan valley, 
where the Israelites worshipped while in Shittim. 
Also at Ain Heshbon or old Heshbon are an 
immense quantity of cromlechs. The monuments, 
which still stand as they stood in the days of 
Balak, illustrate the religion of the people whom 
the Israelites were to dispossess. In Palestine 
itself, Ptolemaifl, Diospolis, Antipatris, .®lia have 
all completely disappeared as names, and the old 
designations, Akka (Acre), Lydd, Kefer-saba, 
Jerusalem, etc., have re-estabUsh^ themselves. 
Sebaste and Neapolis have, however, succoeded in 
maintaining themselves, and preventing the return 
of Samaria and Shechem. Round about Jerusalem 
lies a circle of interesting sites, — the Mount of 
Olives, with the Garden of Qethsemane : the 
Kedron, with its bold ravine ; Jericho, will) 
Elisha’s picturesque fountain : and the abrupt fall 
of Ayun Musa, under Mount Nebo. 
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The tall massivo building known as the Haram, 
which overshadows the city, for 8000^ years has 
covered the patriarchal tombs, sacred to Hebrew 
and Muhammadan alike, never disturbed since the 
mummy of Jacob was laid by the side of those of 
Abraham and Isaac. Jabal Fureid is the huge 
fortress anxi burial - place of Herod, the most 
oonspicuoiis features in the whole landscape of 
Southern Judea, whence are to be seen the hills 
of the wide wilderness, rolling in long succession 
towards the Dead Sea, with the red wall of -Moab 
beyond. In Bethlehem, the church erected over 
the birthplace of Christianity may lay claim to be 
the oldest church of Christ iii the world, prayer 
and praise having risen from it without interrup- 
tion from the day when Helena built it. The 
simple tomb of Rachel has remabied undisturbed, 
reverenced, and undisputed, from age to age for 
more than 3500 years. 

Palestine was conquered by the Fatimitc Khalifs 
of Egypt, A.D. 969, and in consequence of the per- 
secution of the Christians by Hakim, between A.D. 
996 and 1021, Peter the Hermit, a.d. 1094, began 
preaching to the nations of Europe a crusade against 
theSaiAcens, Crusadesfollowedonthis. The eighth 
and last, under St. liouia, was concluded a.d. 1274. 

Palestine shows a total Jewish population of 
only 15,298 souls. Of these, more than half live 
in Jerusalem, about 4000 in Safet, 2000 in Tiberias, 
and 900 in Hebron. The remainder, about 400, 
are divided between Akka, Haifa, Jaffa, Sichem, 
and Shefa-Amar. 

PAr.GHATCHERRY,atown in the Malabar dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency, in lat. 10° 45' 49* N., 
and long. 76“ 41' 48" E., and 800 feet above the sea. 

It is in the only break in the line of the mountains 
from the Tapti to Capo Comorin. It is 25 miles 
broad at the town of Palghat, and from 35 to 40 
miles long, and has an area of square 

miles. It connects the low country on the E. and 
W., the highest point in its centre being 400 or 
600 feet above the sea, and it is traversed by the 
Madras railway. The mountain on the north, called 
Vellya Kara Mala, rises 6700 feet. The chiefs are 
of the Atchen race, and are said to liave been 
Kshatriya Hindus, but to have become degraded 
below Sudras. They follow descent from the 
females. There are other chiefs, termed Nair and 
Naadyslli. The chief rainfall is in J line to October. 
The S.W. monsoon blows through and does not 
deposit its moisture, though the atmosphere is 
humid, and the Salem hills intercept uie N.E. 
monsoon. The Palgbat^ghars are in length about 
200 miles, from the g.»p of Palghatcherry nearly 
to Cape Comorin. Elevation, from 4000 to 7000 
feet, with a spacious table-land 4740 feet ; a 
peaked summit, 6000 feet ; another, 7000 ; Varra- 
gherry mountains, 5000 to 6000 feet ; near Cape 
Comorin, ..i the extreme S., 2000 feet The west 
brow of the ^hats is, with little exception, abrupt; 
on the east side the declivity is gradual. 

PALI. Tam. Irambu in Malabar, Palari in 
Portuguese, is the Ceylon iron-wood. Its tree 
rows to about 80 feet in height, and 20 inches in 
iameter. It is yeiy useful for stocks of anchors, 
piles for jetty- heads, beams in storehouses and 
places where strength is required ; for such pur- 
poses it is found useful and durable. It may be 
obtained in great quantities at a very moderate 
rate. — Edye^ Ceylon* 

PALI, an ancient language in India, which has 
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long ceased to be spoken, but is still used ill the 
Buddhist scriptures of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
The Fnli tongue in Singh^ese is called Magadlia 
and lilungatR, and in Burmese, Magada-basa. Pali 
was the mother-tongue of and used by Buddha. 
The Riipasiddhi is the oldest Pali grammar now 
extant, and its author, Buddha-Priya, compiled 
it from the ancient work of Kachhyayana. A 
quotation from the latter is given in tlie Rupa- 
siddhi, apparently in the original words. Accord- 
ing to tliis account, Kachhyayana was one of the 
principal disciples of Sakya, by whom he was 
selected for the important office of compiling the 
first Pali grammar, the rules of which are said to 
have been propounded by Tathagata*' himself. This 
statement seems highly probable ; for that teacher 
must have soon found the difficulty of mailing 
himself clearly understood, when each petty dis- 
trict had a provincial dialect of its own, unsettled 
both in its spelling and its pronunciation. A 
difficulty of this kind could only be overcome by 
the publication of some established rules of speech, 
which should fix the wavering pronunciation and 
loose orthography of a common language. This 
was accomplished by the Pali grammar of Kachliya- 
yana, compiled under Sakya’s instruction ; and 
the language, thus firmly established, was used 
throughout India by the Buddhist teachers for 
the promulgation and extension of the practical 
doctrines of their faith. In the Buddhist works 
of Ceylon, this language is expressly calh'd Ma- 
gadhi, or the speech of Magadlia ; and as this 
district was the principal scene of Sakya’s labours, 
as well as the native country of liimself and of his 
principal disciples, the selection of Magadhi for the 
publication of his doctrines was both natural i^nd 
obvious. Learned men have, however, entertained 
diverse opinions as to the Pali. Professor H. H. 
Wilson has remarked that there are several differ- 
ences between the language of existing Buddhist 
inscriptions and the Magadhi of Pali grammars ; 
but these differences are not such as to render 
! them unintelligible to those whom Priyadosi 
(Asoka) addressed in his pillar edicts in the middle 
of the 3d century b.c. Professor Wilson admite 
that the Pali was most likely selected for his edicts 
by Friyadasi, ‘ that they might be intelligible to 
the people,’ but he is of opinion that tbe language 
of the inscriptions was rather the common tongue 
of the inhabitants of Upper India than a form of 
speech peculiar to a class of religionists ; and he 
argues that the use of the Pali language in the in- 
scriptions is not a conclusive proof of their Buddh- 
istical origin. But, as opposed to this view, it is 
a well-known fact that the Brahmans have never 
used any language but Sanskrit for their religious 
writings, and have stigmatized the Magadhi as the 
speech of men of low tribes. In their dramas, also, 
the heroes and Brahmans always speak Sanskrit, 
while the use of Magadhi is confined to the attend- 
ants of royalty. Professor Wilson has, however, 
identified the Magadhi with Prakrit, Use of 
which, though more honourable, was still confineii 
to the principal female characters ; but the exten- 
sive employment in the dramatic works of the 
Brahmans of various dialects, all derived from 
one common stock, seems to prove that they were 
the vernacular language of tbe people. In this 
vernacular language, whatever it was, whether 
the high Prakrit of the Saurasenas, or the low 
Prakrit of the Magadbas, wc know certainly that 
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tho Vindya and Sutra, or the practical doctrines 
of Sakya, were compiled, and therefore also pro- 
laulgated. Cosma, m Prinsep’s Journal, p. 503, 
has used the term Prakrit as comprehending all 
the written and cultivated dialects of Northern 
India. Prakrit means ‘ common ’ or ‘ natural,* in 
contradistinction to the ‘artificial’ or ‘refined’ 
Sanskrit. In the opinion, however, of Tumour, 
the celebrated Ceylon scholar, the Pali is a ‘ rich 
mid poetical language, which had already attained 
its present refinement at the time of Gotama 
Buddha’s advent’ (b.c. 588). According to Sir 
William Jones, it is ‘little more than the language 
of the Brahmans, melted down by a delicate articu- 
lation to the softness of Italian.’ To General 
Oumiingham it seems to bear the same relation 
to Sanskrit that Italian does to Latin, and a much 
nearer one than modern English docs to Anglo- 
Saxon. The nasal sounds are melted down, the 
compounds ore softened to double and even simple 
consonants, and the open vowels are more numer- 
ous. It is the opinion of many European scholars 
that the Pali language is derived almost entirely 
from the Sanskrit, and in this opinion General 
Cmmingham fully coincides. Messrs. Burnouf 
and Lassen, who jointly formed a Pali grammar, 
state, as the result of their labours, that Pali is 
almost identical with Sanskrit; and Professor 
Lassen, at a later date, when more conversant 
with the Pali books, states authoritatively that 
the whole of the Prakrit language is derived from 
the Sanskrit. Tumour also declares his conviction 
that all researches tend to prove the great anti- 
quity of Sanskrit. Professor Wilson and James 
Priiisep are likewise of the same opiniou. This 
conclusion seems self-evident, for there is a tend- 
ency in all spoken languages to suppress dissimilar 
consonants, and to soften hard ones; os in the 
Latin Camillus for the Tuscan Cadmilus, and the 
English farthing for the Anglo-Saxon feorthing ; 
or, as in the Pali assa, a horse, for the Sanskrit 
nswa, and the Pali nmjha, middle, for the Sanskrit 
roadhya. There is also a natural inclination to 
clear away the semi- vowels and weaker consonants, 
as in the English king for the Anglo-Saxon 
kyning, or as in the Pali Olakita, the seen {i.e. 
Buddha), feit the Sanskrit Avalakita ; and in the 
Pali Ujeniya, a man of Ujain, for the Sanskrit 
Ujajayaniya. It is always, tlierefore, easy to 
determine between any written languages that 
resemble each other, which of tho two is the 
original, and which the borrowed; because letters 
or syllables are never added, but, on the con- 
trary, are ahvays suppressed or curtailed in the 
process of time. The Pali is therefore with- 
out doubt derived from the Sanskrit, and must, 
moreover, have been a spoken language for many 
centiu'ies. For the publication of hia esoteric 
theories regarding the origin of the world and the 
creation of mankind, Sakya made use of the 
Sanskrit language only. But the perfect language 
of our day perhaps owes much of its refinement 
to tho care and sagacity of that great reformer, 
for it seems highly probable that Katyayana, the 
inspired saint and lawgiver who corrected the 
inaccuracies of Panini’s Sanskrit grammar, is the 
same as tho Kachhyayaiia who compil^^'d the Pali 
grammar during the lifetime of Sakya. Katya- 
yana’s annotations on Panini, called Nartika, 
restrict his vague rules, enlarge his limited ones, 
:vn<l mark numerous exceptions to others. These , 
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amended rules of Sanskrit grammar were formed 
into memorial verses by Bhartrihari, whose metri- 
cal aphorisms, entitled Karika, have almost equal 
authority with the precepts of Panini, and emen- 
dations of Katyayana. According to popular 
tradition, Bhartrihari was the brother of Vikram- 
aditya, the founder of the Hindu ^mvat, which 
dates from 57 b.c. The age of Katyayana is 
unknown ; but as he flourished between tho date 
of Panini, in about 1100 B.C., and that of Bhartri- 
hari, in 67 D.C., there is every probability in favour 
of the opinion that he was one of the disciples of 
Buddha. But this identification of the two greatest 
grammarians of the Sanskrit and Pali languages 
rests upon other grounds besides those mentioned 
above. Colebrooke, Wilson, and Lassen have all 
identified the commentator on Panini with Vara- 
ruchi, the author of the Prakrit grammar called 
Prakrita Prakassa, or Chandrika. Of Vararuchi, 
nothing more is known than that his work is the 
oldest Prakrit grammar extant, and that his body 
of rules includee all that had been laid down by 
earlier grammarians regarding the vernacular 
dialects. The identification is still more strikingly 
confirmed by tlie fact that Kachhyayana is not 
a name but only a patronymic, which signifies 
the son of Kachho, and was first assumed by 
the grammarian hin^self. If, therefore, Vararuclii 
Katyayana is not the same person tis Kachhyayana, 
he must be posterior to him and of the same 
family. We shall thus have two Katyayanas of 
the same family living much about the same time, 
each of whom compiled a grammar, which is much 
more improbable than that tho two wore one and 
the same person. The probable identity of the 
two great grammarians seems to offer an additional 
reason for considering Sakya Muni as one of the 
chief benefactors of his country. For we must 
not look upon Sakya Muni simply as the founder 
of a new religious system, but as a great social 
reformer who dared to preach the perfect equality 
of all mankind, and the consequent abolition of 
caste, in spite of the menaces of the most power- 
ful and arrogant priesthood ^ the world. We 
must regard him also os a patriot, who, in spite of 
tyrannical kings and princes, hud the courage to 
incite his countrymen to resist the forcible abduc- 
tion of their wives and daughters by great men. 
To him the Indians were indebted for a code of 
pure and practical morality, which inculcated 
charity mid chastity, performance of good works, 
and abstinence from evil, ^d general kindness to 
all living things. To him, also, they owe the early 
refinement and systematic arrangement of their 
language, in the selection of the learned Katya- 
yana as the compiler of tho Sanskrit and 
Pali grammars. The Pali books examined and 
abstracted by Mr. Tumour consist of the Pita- 
kattayan, tlio Atthakatha, and tlie Mahawansa. 
The first is quasi the gospel of Buddhists. It is 
stated in the Maliawansa that the Pitakattayan 
was brought to Ceylon by Mahinda, the sou of 
Asoka, in tho 18th year of bis father’s reigo, that 
is, in 806 b.c., in the exact Pali form in which it 
now exists. — Prinsep\s Tihet^ p. 148; Cunning- 
ham's Bhilsa Topes ; IVeber ; Hardy. 

PALI. The Scy thic Pali are supposed to have 
becu the shepherd invaders of Egypt. 

I'ALI, a small town in the Jodhpur state in 
Iviijputaiia. Plague broke out here, and spread 
over Marwar, between IK'IO and 184(1. 
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i’ALIAR or Puliar, a race of herclBinen ou the 
AiiiinaUay hills in Coimbatore. 

PALIBOTJBRA, the ancient Greek name of 
Pataliputra city, near the confluence of the Sono 
river with the Ganges. Few old places in India 
recall to mind so many associations as the Patali- 
putra of the Hindus, the Palibothra of the Greeks, 
and the Po-to-li-tse of the Chinese, all referring 
to the ci^ which is known in our day under the 
name of Patna. Rennell says (Memoir, pp. 52-54) 
Pliny’s Palibothra is clearly Patna, and as Strabo 
placed it 425 miles, or so many parts in 1063 of 
the distance from the confluence of the Jumna to 
the mouth of the Ganges, he probably meant the 
same place. The name of Pataliputra does not 
occur either in Menu or the Mahabharata, the 
capital of ancient Magadha having in those ages 
been Rajagriha. It was in the middle of the 
6th century B.c. that Ajata Satru founded the 
city of Pataliputra. This prince, says Lassen, 
appears to have long had the intention of cou- 
quering Vasali, for it is recorded that his two 
ministers, Sunitba and Vasyankara, founded, in 
the village of Patali, a fortress against the Vrijji. 
This took place a short time before the death of 
Buddha. Under the ancient name of Pataliputra, 
the place stands before the eyes of the modern 
traveller as the capital of the Nanda dynasty, of 
Ohandragupta, and of Asoka, as the scene where 
were played those outwitting Machiavellian poli- 
cies between Rakshasa and Chanakya, which form 
the subject of the drama of Mudra Rakshasa and 
Chanakya ; where Megasthenea bad arrived on an 
embassy from Seleucus, and resided several years, 
leaving behind a record that possesses no ordinary 
claims upon our attention ; whence Asoka issued 
his famous edicts about Buddhism, identified by 
General Cunningham with the modern Besarh, 20 
miles north of Hajipur. It is from the writings of 
Megasthcncs that we learn that Palil)otbra was 8 
miles long, and broad, defended by a deep 
ditch and a high ranipait with 570 towers and (>4 
gates, a state of grandeur of whicli not a tithe is 
possessed by the present city. In the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest, the capital of Beliar is said 
to have been removed to the town of tlkut name, 
and its raja to have become so d<‘generated os to 
abscond from his capital. As described by Kalj)h 
Fitch, Patna, in the end of the IGth century, wit-s 
a large city, but contained only houses of earth 
and straw. Of the towers and gatt'ways spoken 
of by Megasthenea, or of the lofty pillars, columns, 
and turrets of the Suganga palace, mentioned by 
the Hindu dramatist, not a trace exists eurvivijig 
the ravages of time and war. Muhammadans 
now form a large part of tlie population of Patna, 
40,000, and from the district 100,000 of them 
assemble at the Imambarah to celebrate the 
Maharram. At Patna is a monument over 150 
Englishmen massacred (1763) in cold blood by 
3un\ru (Reinhardt), under the orders of Mir 
Cassim. It is a tall, slcu<kT column of alternate 
l)lack and yellow stone, that lifts its head about 
30 feet high in the old English burial-ground at 
Patna. — Bunsen, iii. 520; Tr. of Hind i. 113; 
As. lies. V. 273, viii. 333, xiv. 380. 

PALINUKUS of Fabricius, a genus of Crus- 
tacea which forma the tribe of Langousticiis of 
Milno-Edwards, beuig the fourth of his family of 
cuirassed macrurians, and characterized by tlie 
existence of antenna) of the ordinary fonn, and 


the absence of didactylous pincers. It is the 
type of the family Palinuridse. The Palinuri, or 
sea-crawflsh, have the body nearly cylindrical. 
Their carapace is nearly straight from before 
backwards, very convex transversely, and presents 
about its anterior third part a deep transverse 
furrow, which is directed forward on each side, 
and separates the stomachal from tho cardial and 
bronchial regions, tho only ones which can be 
well distinguished. P. fasciatus, of the Indian 
Ocean, has the antennular ring armed above with 
two conical rather large teeth situated near its 
anterior border; carapace armed with a small 
number of 8i)inea, and slightly granular, or only 
dotted on its posterior half ; lateral tooth of the 
anterior border of the campace small ; no spines 
on the median line of tho stomachal region ; 
median tooth of the anterior border of the epis- 
tome very large ; length about a foot. P. vulgaris, 
the common sea-crawfish or spiny lobster, I^an- 
gouste of the Frcncli, inhabits the sejwof Europe. 
— Milne- Edwards in Eng. Cyc. See Crustacea. 

PALITANA, a native state within the British 
Political Agency of Kattyawar, in tho Bombay 
Presidency, lying between lat. 21“ 23' 30" and 21“ 
42' 80" N., and Jong. 71“ 31' and 72“ 0' 30" E. ; 
area, 99 square miles. Satrunjaya hill, which rises 
above the town of Palitana, is covered with Jain 
temples, and is the resort of innumerable pilgrims, 
for whom a fixed sum is paid yearly by the 8ra- 
wak community to the Palitana chief. It is sacred 
to Adiuath, and each temple contains images in 
marble of Adinath, or of some of tho Tirthaukara; 
and perhaps no fabric of human workmanship in 
India is more calculated to arouse wonder, ad- 
miration, and lasting remeinbraiico, than Palitana 
in its unique and mysterious perfection. Satrunjaya 
rises nearly 2000 feet, and is between 2 and 3 
miles in ascent, taking the sinuosities of the route 
into account. At tlie foot of the ascent there are 
steps with many little canopies or cells, a foot and 
a half to three feet square, open only in front, and 
each having in its fioor a marble slab carved with 
Mio representation of the soles of two feet (charan). 
Higher up is a small temjile of the Hindu monkey 
god, Hanumnn. Still higher is the shrine of 
Ilengar, a Musaliuan pir. 'Hie toj)* of the hill 
conaists of two ridges, each about 350 yards long. 
The buildings on both ridges, again, are divided 
into separate enclosures, called tuk, generally 
containing one principal temple, with varying 
uunibcrs of smaller ones. Each of these enclosures 
is protected by strong gates and walls, and all 
gates are carefully closed at sundown. Tho 
principal temple of the Kliartarvasi tuk is that of 
the Chaumukh or * four-faced ’ Jaina, occupying 
the centre. It stands on a platform 2 feet above 
the level of tho court, and 57 feet wide by about 
67 in length. Over this rises the tower or vimana 
to a height of 96 feet from the level of the pave- 
ment. — Imp. Gaz. See Arcliitecture ; Pagoda ; 
Sculpture. 

PALIURU3 KAMOSIS3IM US, Poiret, of China 
and Japan, and P. spinachristi, Muller (F. acule- 
atus, Lambert), from tlie Mediterranean to Nopal, 
are useful for hedge plants. — Von Mueller, 

PALKAR-PAL, a Toila dairyman ; lit. milk- 
man. 

PALKs BAY and Palk Strait arc between 
Ceylon and tlie Peninsula of India, and separate 
the northern part of Ceylon from the mainland. 
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The strait is formed between Point Calimere and 
Point Pedro. It is 35 miles wide at its entrance. 
— Findlay. 

PALKONDA, a range of mountains in Cud- 
dapah district, Madras Presidency, lying between 
lat. 13*" 48' 30" and 14® 27' N., and between long. 
78® 56' and 79® 28' 30" E., and 2600 feet above 
the sea. 

PALLA, a measure of capacity of 30 payoli or 
120 seers ; also a measure of weight of 120 seers, 
for groceries, betel-nut, oils, etc., the same as the 
Pala of Madras. 

PALLADIUS, a European traveller in Persia, 
a few years before the Chinese Fa Hian. He was 
the author of a tract, De Moribus Brachmanorum. 
It was embodied in the Pseudo - Callisthenes, 
published by Muller (Script, de Ale*. Magno, pp. 
103, 104). In it there is a fanciful account of 
the Bisadae, the gatherers of pepper. They are 
described as a dwarfish and imbecile race, with 
big heads, and long, straight, undipped hair, who 
dwell in rocky caves, and from the nature of their 
country are expert at climbing cliffs, and thus 
able to gather the pepper from the thickets. — 
Vide, Cuthai/y i. pp. 144, 146. 

PALLAI^, PnJlar, or Puller are a slave race 
attached to the Vellala agriculturists of the south 
of India. The Mallar are the agricultural labourers 
of the Pallar tribe. Pollan is applied specially to 
oi\^ who works in the fields. Their tribal title is 
Kudumpan, which means a headman or chief. — 
Wils. Glossary. 

PALLAS, an author who wrote on the Natural 
History of Central Asia. His travels in different 
parts of the Russian empire and in Central 
Asia were translated into French, and published 
in Paris in 1788-93. 

PALLEGOIX. The Right Rev. J. P. Pallegoix, 
Vicar-apostolic of Siam, Bishop of Mullos, died on 
the 18th of July 1862. He liad been long resident in 
the Malay Peninsula and Siam, and wrote on Siam. 

PALLE - SAITERAM. Tam, The lizard 
science. Lizards arc supposed to give warning by 
chirping of approaching good or evil — Hardy. 

PALLI, a servile tribe in the south of India, 
bondsmen or slaves of Brahman proprietors. — 
Wilson. • 

PALLI. Beng., Can., Maleal., Tam., 'Tel. A 
hamlet, a village, a town, as Tri-sira-palli ('IVichi- 
nopoly), the city of the giant Trisira. It is the 
equivalent of the C.JQarese Halli in Ilarponhully, 
and is written poUy, palle, palliya, pally, and pilly. 
See Palliam. 

PALLI, an ancient shepherd race dwelling near 
the river Cali. They seem to have been a branch of 
the Kirata, A Palh race or Pala seem to bo the Siri- 
pala of Ptolemy. In the Puranas, the Palla, Kirata, 
and Ahira are all classed as shepherds. The Palla 
are represented as in all parts of India. The Palla 
south of the Nerbadda, on being overthrown by 
the Chalukya in the 4th century, turned to the 
south, and found refuge in the Ohola kingdom. 
The Tondaman Raja of Puducottah takes the title 
of Pallawa. The Pallava or Palli were m the 
Dekhan in the 4th and 6th centuries, and in the 
Carnatic in the 6th or 6th. A Palli shepherd 
dynasty reigned in Bengal up to a.d. 1100, and 
are supposed bv Sir Henry Elliot to have been 
Ahir. Mr. Colebrooke concludes that the Pal or 
Palla reigned from the 9th to the latter part of the 
1 1 th century. The shepherd Kurumbar (Kuru, 


a sheep), in the south of India, were dominai^t 
iu several i)lace8 till the 12th century.— Res. 
iii. pp, 303-4.^1). 

PAfdilA. JliND. A monumental pillar amongst 
the Rajputs. 

PALLIAM, Pale, Palevu, Paleya, Paleiyaui, 
PoUam, Follem, Pallim, Polemu, — 'ramil, Telugu, 
and Carnatic words signifying a tract of country 
subject to a petty chieftain. In Madras town, a 
district occupied by particular races, as the Upara- 
palliam, Wadara-palliam, the wards of the Upara 
and Wadara races. 

PALLIVVAL. Next to the Rajputs of Jeysul- 
mir, equalling them in numbers and far surpass- 
ing them in wealth, are the Palliwal. They are 
Brahmans, and denominated Palliwal from having 
been temporal proprietors of Palli, and all its 
lands, long before the Hahtor colonized Marwar. 
'Iradition is silent as to the manner in which they 
became possessed of this domain, but it is con* 
nected with the history of the Palli or pastoral 
tribes, who from the town of Palli to Palit’hana, 
in Sauraahtra, have left traces of their existence. 
The Palliwal Brahmans, as appears by the annals 
of Marwar, held the domain of Palli when Seoji, 
at the end of the 12th century, invaded that land 
from Kanouj, and by an act of treachery first 
established his power. Their subsequent migra- 
tion to the desert of Jeysulinir is attributed to a 
period of a Muhammadan invasion of Marwar, when, 
a general war coDtributiou (dind) being imposed 
on the inhabitants, the Palliwal pleaded caste and 
refused. This exasperated the raja, for as their 
habits were almost exclusively mercantile, their 
stake was greater than that of the rest of the 
community, aikd he threw their principal men into 
prison. In order to avenge this, they had recourse 
to a grand ‘ ohandi,’ or immolation, on which 
he issued a manifesto of banishment to every 
Palliwal in his dominions. The greater part took 
refuge in Jeysulmir, though mai^ settled in 
Bikauir, Dhat, and the valley of Sind. In the 
early part of the 19th century almost all the 
internal trade of the country passed through their 
hands, and it was chiefly with their capital that 
its merchants traded in foreign parts. They were 
the Metayer of the desert, advancing money to the 
cultivators, taking the security of the crop, and 
buying up all the wool and ghi (clarified butter), 
which they exported to foreign parts. They also 
rear and keep flocks. They were then subject 
to the visits of the Maldote, Tejmolote, and oUier 
plunderers. The Palliwal never marry out of 
their own tribe, and, directly contrary to the laws 
of Menu, the. bridegroom gives a sum of money to 
the bride. 'Ihere is little doubt that the Palliwal 
Brahmans are the remains of the priests of the 
Palli race, who, in their pastoral and commercial 
pursuits, have lost their spiritual power. 

FALLONARUA. In Ceylon, Anaradhapura is 
a deserted city. It seems to have become the 
capiud of Ceylon about i$.c. 400. About B.c. 250 
it became one of the principal capitals of Buddh- 
ism in the east, which it continued ^to be till 
about A.D. 750, when the repeated invasions of 
the 'ramil races led to its abandonment for Pallo- 
narua, which continued to be the capital for some 
centuries. Anaradhapura has within its limits 
ruins of toj^^es or dhagobas, Uie Lowa Maha Puya, 
Abhnyagin, Jetixwaiia, Thupammaya, Lankaraiuya, 
Saila, and Ruanwelli. It was erected B.c. 250, to 
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hold tlie jawbone of Buddha. Subsequently, 
at tlie begmning of the 4th century, a tooth was i 
l)rouf!:ht from Iinlia, and (h'poKited in a small 
building erected for the purpose on one of the j 
angles of the platform of tliis building. The 
Lowa Maha Taya, or Great Brazen Monastery, 
was erected u.c. ICl, by king Duttigainmni. It is 
225 feet square, and with 9 tdoreya, and 100 cells 
for priests. In a.I). 285, Malnusena destroyed it, 
but it was re-erected of 5 storeys by his son. It 
never regained its previous fame, and fell into 
decay, and the 1600 pillars which once supported 
it alone remain ; they are unhewn Vdocka of 
granite. The quadrupeds sculptured on the Aiia- 
radhapura city, also at Hullabid in Mysore, ami at 
Araravati, are the elephant, lion, horse, and hull ; 
the birds are the hausa or sacred goose, or })igeons. 
Besides these, there is at Anaradhapura a temple 
called Iswaramunya, partly cut in the rock, partly 
structural. But to Biuldhiats the most Hjicred 
object there is the Bo Tree, vvliici) was lirougiit 
there by Mahinda and JSaiigamitta, son and 
daughter of Asolca, who iiitro<iuced Buddhism 
into Ceylon. 

The PallonarUi'i teinjiles W'cre nukstly built 
A.D. 1153-1186, I'Y Prakrama Bah’i. Its roek-eut 
structure, called Gal Vdhara, has a seated ligure 
of Buddha 16 feet in lieight, cue staudiuL' figure 
25 feet, and one reeundient *15 feet long, iii tlie 
conventional altitude of his atUiniiig Nirvan. In 
front is the Jetawana Baina temple, 17U by 7d 
feet, with an ereet statue of Ihiddha 58 feet in 
height. The Kankot Dliagoba and ihc Mahal 
Prasada are also of interest, the lust being a repre- 
sentative of the soven-ston*yed (einpiesof Assyria. 
See Architecture. 

PALM, the term applied in Southern India 
to the bars of iron maniifacdured fnau Cutties. 

PALMA BRAVA, the Nibong of the I'agala of 
Mindoro, used by the wihi tribes Mindoro to 
form their bow's and point their arrov/s, 

PALMA CHltlSTl, Castor-oil palm. 

Ricinus communis, Lat. [ Jhv.ik, .... Mai.ay. 
Kaliki, MAf)UREHli, .Smnoa, | Tungjui-Taiigiui, , . T.vu. i 

Called Christ’s palm, bee.aUHe where the true i 
palms are not found, it is carried oji Palm Sundays. 

PALMANAIR, in lat. Id IIP N., lung. VK* 
47' 17" K., in the Cainntir, ji Binall town on an 
open plateau west of Clutore, The dak bungalo-w 
is 2618 feet above the sea. It is 25 mileK N. 
of the railway station of Goriattum. Oce.usional 
instances of fever have given it a bad name. The 
thermometer at Palmanair in Ih-ctnnbei 18ol 
ranged from a minimum of h-C' to a maximum 
of 74T 

PALM HOOKS. The books and s< parato leaves 
employed for writing on in A.sia, with au iron 
stylo, arc made from the loaves of the talipat tree, 
Coiyphaiimbraculifera, also from tlielVira, Tarut-l, 

Tallier of tlie Bengalese, C. talieni, Uoxh., and 
from the leaves of the palmyra palm. All the 
Burman books are made of tlie leaf of a spccii's 
of Corypba ; but Uie orders that are issued from 
the Burmese courts arc; written on strips of the 
palmyra jialin leaf. Tlurse used in Southern India 
for 6clm«>l-V)oys’ books, for tlie accounts of sliop- 
keejK'iH, the orders of coilecUirs, and village 
aecouiits, an' also made of the leaf oi the pahnyru. 
Tlie Ola of tlie 'ramil people is tlie dried palmyra 
leaf jirejiared for writing on with a stvlte — Muson. 

PA1...MKJL a P'nn appli<Ml to the pilgrim.s from 


Palestine, from the staff of the date-palm branch 
which each lirought back. 

PALM IN Pi may ho prejiared from the castor- 
oil, and possibly from other oils also, by treating 
thcmi with nitric or nitrous acids. A process is 
given in Brande’s Manual of Chemistry, xi, p. 
1257, and is supposed to be the substance which 
was, about A. r>. 1857, patented for the use of rail- 
way carriages in British India ; and whether as 
regards its origin, the facility of making it, the 
abundance of the castor-oil plant in India, its coiv- 
I sistence and cheajmess, it well deserves attention. 

I When iiitrouH or nitric acid is made to act upon 
! castor-oil, it is converted inU) a solid W'ax-Iike 
; substance • and a similar, though much more rapid, 

' result takes place when this oil or olive oil are 
similarly treated with nitrate of mercury. Oastor- 
: Oil is (he only one of the drying oils whicli is 
j susceptible of tliis specios of sfilidirieatiom On 
I a<ldiiig nitrous acid to castor-oil, a yellow^ li<|uid is 
’ at first formod, ami the time required for itssolidi- 
! li<'.ation varies with the quantity of acid employed ; 
when about a tweiitu.tli part of acid is used, it 
s</ii'lifies in seven or eight hours, and this or 
soUK'what less is the best proportion. If too 
mueli acitl b(‘ usi'd, a lliird part, for instance, or 
a liulf, the tem})('rature rises to 13(P or 140”; 
i flervescencc ('nsues, and the oil becomes ojiaque, 
and insteail of indurat ing remains viscid. Pahuinc 
thus obtained i.s y<'!1(»w, but when jmrified d)y 
solution in boiling alcohol, it is wiiite, of a waxy 
frartuii’, and r< quires a tt inj)..'ratui'e of about 15U'' 
for its fusion. WJien tliis is kept for .some nuinths, 
it occasionally acquires av< sinous appearance, and 
jircKcntH an almost vitrijous fracture. A large and 
protiuible trade might be. Iiad in paliniiie made 
from the eheapoilH(*f .Sontiiern Asia, tiie <liHiculty 
of lrans[KU ting' which while Iluid ia well known. 
PALM GIL. 

lluilo lie palrnr.. , . Fii. .\c( cite do palina, . 
iluile lie aoiH gul, . ,, Paeait) yeuno, , . TaM. 

Pahuol, (ii.H. ThiiLi uuna, . . , Tkl. 

Olio di pulimi, . , iT. 

This IS a fatty aubstance, obtaim'd from the 
fruit of Several species of palms ; that of the Llaiis 
(Juineeusis, g'rowing on the western coast of Africa, 
h.'LH tine cousisteiiee ot lajttcr, a yello\fiBl\ colour, 
and scarcely any jiarticular truito, and becomes 
raneid on being kept for any length of time. It 
is chiefly useil in Britain for the manufacture of 
toilet hoiq), ])ojiiade ptu’fumery ; also in medicine 
and Hurgery. In 1881), 90,21 9 cwt. of palm oil were 
imported into Britain, valued at £15)26,378; and 
of ciicoanut oil, 64,059 cwt., value £317,828. 

Klaus melanococca, tLe'/On, isa native of America; 
both spocies might be j>r(;lltablv introduced into 
India. 4’he (sjcoh liutyracea and C. iiucifcra also 
yield palm oils . — Seemnn ; M'C\ Comm. Diet. 
PALMS. 

; N.akhluh, . . Auam. 1 l^almier, Fr 

1 INilme, . . I>AN., Ckr. Tar, Nartd, Wend, . lilMD. 

; l‘ahn, . . . , LcT., 8w. j Palma. It., Port., BUH., Wi*. 

i 'I'he palm trees or palm tribe of plants belong 
; to the order Gocoacetc or Palrnm, the Palmaccje of 
I Limlley. I’hey grow alike in the eastern and in 
j the we.stern hemisplnum J*articular species arc 
I confined to their own peculiar localities, nut Cocoa 
tmeifera, A^jrocornia, Sclerocarpa, aud Borassus 
flabelliformis are spread over many lands. The 
numi)er of knowii species scattered over the world 
amount to over 1000. Of these, not a few love 
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the humid baukft of rivulets and streams; others 
cling to tile sea-shores, and some ascend into 
alpiue regions. Some collect into dense forests, 
others spring up singly or in clusters over the 
plains. Writers of systematic botany have ar- 
langed them differently, one of the most recent 
arrangements being into seven tribes, — Borassineae, 
CoryohiueflD, Phoenicineae, Arecineac, Cocoineae, 
liCpidocaryinoae, and Nipineae. 

i. BorsHsineae — 

Borassus flabelliformU, Zrtnn., all India. 

ii. Ooryphinew — 

Corynha elata, Roxh.^ Bengal. 

C. gebanga, lit., Burma, Java. 

C. macropoda, Kut'z, Andamana. 

C. rotunaifolia, Lam., Moluccas, Cochin-China. 

0. taliera, Moxh., Bengal. 

C. umbraculifera, Linn., Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, 
Burma. 

Chamairoi>8 Khaaaiana, Qriff., Khaflaya. 

C. Martiana, Wall., Kumaon, Nepal. 

C. Ritchieana, Griff., Trans-Indus. 

Licuala acutitida, Mari., Malay Peninsula. 

L. longipcH, (h-iff, Mergui, 

L. paluuoaa, Griff., AndainaiiH. 

L. iJeltata, lioxb., Assam. 

L. pumila, BL, Java. 

L. rotuiidifolia, BL, Java. 

Liviatona Jenkinaia, Griff., Sikkim, Assam. 

L. spcciosa, Kurt, Chittagong, I’egu, Teuasserim. 

iii. Plux^nicineie — 

^ Phuenix acaulis, L., Bthar, Burma, Central India. 
P. dactylifora, Linn., S. Panjah, Sind, 

P. fnrinifera, WilhU, (’oringa. 

P. Ouslcyana, Chutia Nagpur, A.ssani. 

P. i)aludo8a, iioxt., Sunderbans, P.urma, Andamans. 
I*. i>cdunculat.'i, Neilghcrriea. 

V. sylvestris, lioxb., all India. 

iv. Arecincae — 

Areca catccliu, Linn., all India. 

A. costatu, BL, AadanianH, 

A. Diokaoiii, Roxb., Malabar. 

A. disticlia, Roxh., KlnvsHya. 

A. gracilis, , Sikkim, Assam, Bengal, Bunna. 
A. licxasticba, Kuvz, liiurua. 

A. huiiiilis, Willd., Aniboyna. 

A. laxa, Buck., Andamans. 

A. Nagonsis, (,'riff., Naga bills. 

A. triaiulra, Riixb., (’hittagong, Burma, Andamans. 
Arcnga sacebarifera, LabxU, Burma, Malaya. 

A. WesterlKHitii, Griff., Malay Peninsula. 

A. M'ig^itii, , < 'oimbatort". 

Bentiju kia coddap.anna, Berry, Travancore. 
()ary<»ta obtOKa, Grff., MiMhini hills. 

C. Ho])t>lift'ra, Wail., Arakan, Pegu, Andaman. 

nreiiH, Linn., NV, (Hints. 

AVallicbia oaryutoidfS, R<>.rh., ( iiittagong. 

VL. dcnsitlora, Miiriins, Kamaou, Himalaya. 

AV, dislichii, T. AtnL, {Sjkkim. 

W. nan a, Griff., Assam. 

Yom.'o, Knrz, Yoina inouiitaiiiH. 

V. (Vicoi uoa: — 

CocoH micifera, Linn., all East Indies. 

1. cpidocaryine.'e — 

C^alamuH ncanthospathu«, (>riff., Kbassya, 

C. Andiuminicus, Burz, Andamans. 

C, arborescons, Griff., l^egu. 

O. collinus, Griff., lOmssya. 

C. concinnus. 

C. croctus, Uoxh., Sylhet, Pegu, 

C. oxtensus, Boxb., Sylhet. 

C. fasciculatus, Hoxh., Bengal, Burma, Andamans. 
C. flagellum. Griff., Sikkim. 

C. lloribunduN, Griff., Assam. 

('. gracilis, lioxb., Abseiu, Chittagong. 

(A gratvrli», Griff., Andamans. 

C. (»uruba, Mait. 

C. Helferianus, Kurz, Tenaaserim, Andamans. 

C. humilis, lioxb., Chittagong. 

C. hypolencuB, Knrz, 'JVnasserim. 


O. inornis, T. And., Sikkim, Bhutan. 

C. JenkinaianuB, Gr^., Sikkim. 

C. latifoliuB, Roxh., Andamans, 

C, leptospadix, Griff., Sikkim. 

C. longipes, Griff, 

C. macrocanthuB, T. And., Sikkim, Bhutan 
C. macrocarpuB, Griff., Bhutan. 

C. MasterBianus, Griff., Assam. 

O. melanacanthus, 

C. MiahmienaiB, Griff. , Mishrai hills. 

(h montanuB, T. And,, Sikkim, Bhutan. 

C. nitiduB. 

C. nutantifloruB, Griff. 

C. palustris, Griff., Mergui. 

C. paradoxus, Kurz, Martaban. 

C. platyspathuB. 

C. polygamuB, Roxh., Chittagong. 

C. quinquenervius, lioxb,, Sylhet. 

C, rotang, Roxh., E. Indies. 
i). Royleanus, Griff., Debra. 

C. schmi.siiathus, Griff., Sikkim. 

C. tenuis, Roxh., Assam, Pegu. 

C. tigrinufl, Kurz, Burma, Andamans. 

Korthalaia laciniosa, Mari., TenasBerim. 

K. Bca]>higera, Mart., Andamans. 

Plectocomia A«samica, Griff., Assam. 

P. eloiigatn. Mart., Java. 

P. Himalay.ana, Griff., Sikkim. 

P. IChaBsiiin.'i, GriXf., Khassya. 

I*, miicrostacliya, Kurz, TonaaBefim. 

Ziilacca eiluiis. 

Z. AVallichiana, Mart., Burma, 
vii. Nipinca*. 

Nipa fruticans, Roxh., Malayana. 

Others, inoHtly of the E. and W. Indies, merits 
ing notice are — 

Acrocomia scbnocarp:i. Macaw palm, W. Indies, Brasil. 
Astrocaryon nmrunuiia, and A. tucuma. 

(^alamosaguM harin.efulius, laciniosns, and ohriger. 
Carludovica i>;dmat;t of Pananm. 

Oeratolobus glaucesccns, Bl., Java. 

Damionorops inelanochu tcM, Bl., Java. 

Eugeissonia truncata. GnJ)ith», Malacca, Penang, 
Euterjio inontaii.i of \'('iuv.ui la. 

Hyphane Tln buica, Doum palm of Egynt. 

Iriartea ventricoha or Pashiuba barriguda. 

Juba/a 8]»ectabilia, Chili [lalnn 
Lt*opoldinia jnilchra, Java. 

Loduicea Scchellaruin, LabxK, Stychelles. 

Macroclatlns ^ylvicolia, Gr. 

rhytvh'iihas macrocarjia, vegetable ivory palm. 

l^ritchanlia Pacilica ui Polynesia. 

PtychoBjierma Alexandra’, Von Mueller, Auatralia. 
Slackia gi'onufoi mis. 

Stevensonia of the Seychclh's. 

Thiinax aigeute.i. (.’ubun palm. 

Tucuma vulgare, ihazil, kio Nigro, Upi)cr Amaton. 
Verschalieltia of Seychelles. 

Maiiv of (ho palms in tropical countries are 
cons]>ieuous fur their lofty j)ilUir-like stems, sur- 
mounted by ajijiareully iimccessible fruit or 
gigantic foliage. J’aJniB appear to prefer a soil in 
some measure saline, although many species are 
inhabitants altogt iher of inland districts, and even 
of high iiiouutuius. Their geographical limits 
appear t^) be within lat. .‘10° N, in America, lat 44° 
N. in Europe, lat. Jl"' N. in Asia, and lat. 38° S. in 
the southern hemlsphcie. Their powers of migra- 
tion are I'xtreinely small ; few of them have been 
able to cross the ocean without the aid of man. 
This remark, however, is not applicable so far as 
reganis the cocc'umit, which vidtn its keeled fruit 
sails to the most distant shores. Their favourite 
stations are on the banks of rivers and water- 
courses, and the sea-shore, some species scattered 
singly, juul others collected together into large 
forests. hi gmieral they adhere to the soil by 
clusters of strong simple roots, which not uncom- 
monly form a lullock elevate<i above the surface 
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of the ground. Their trunks are solid, harder on 
the outside than the centre, and are sometimes, 
as in the cane-palms, coated a layer of silicious 
matter; they are usually quite simple, growing 
exclusively by a single terminal bud, called in the 
oreodoxa and areca its cabbage, and eaten as a 
delicacy when boiled; but in the hyphane, or 
doum-palm, they are regularly forked. In the 
majority of the order the stem is cylindrical, but 
in some it is thickest at the base, and in others 
swollen in the middle ; occasionally it is defended 
by strong hard spines, but is more frequently un- 
armed, and marked by rings which indicate the 
places whence the leaves fell off. The leaves, 
called fronds by Linnssus, are alternate, with a 
very hard epidermis and a distinct petiole, from 
the base of which a coarse network, called re- 
ticulum, sometimes separates next the trunk ; 
they are usually cither pinnated or fan-sliaped, 
but are occasionally nearly split in two; their 
veins are parallel, the spaces between them 
plaited, and the whole size sometimes very great, 
as in the fan-palm, in which specimens have been 
seen as much os 18 or 20 feet in breadth. The 
flowers appear in panicled spikes from the inside 
of hard dry spathes, which are often boat-shaped, 
and, although small, they are sometimes so ex- 
tremely numerous that each panicle will weigh many 
pounds. They are generally hermaphrodite, but 
often monoBciouB, dioecious, or polygamous. The 
calyx and corolla consist each of three pieces, 
which are either distinct or more or less united. 
The stamens vary in number, from three to a large 
multiple of that number, and bear two-celled 
linear anthers, which open along their inner face. 
The ovary consists of three carpels, which are 
sometimes distinct, sometimes consolidated, and 
occasionally in part abortive, so that the ovary is 
only one-celled. The ovaries are almost always 
solitary, and erect in each cell, but sometimes 
two are present, which in that case stand side by 
side ; they are orthotropous in some genera, and 
anatropouB in others. The styles arc very short, 
the stigmas simple. The fruit varies extremely in 
its consistence and appearance. Sometimes it is 
three-celled, often one-celled. In some species, 
as the cocoanut, it is a kind of dnipe covered by 
a coarse fibrous rind ; in others it is a soft, sweet, 
eatable pericarp, as in the date ; in others its 
surface is broken up into lozenge -shaped spaces, 
as in the sagus, whose fruit looks as if covered 
with scale armour. The seed is single, cither 
solid or hollow, and consists principally of albumen 
of a fleshy, oily, horny, or cartilaginous texture, 
within which is lodged a very small cylindrical 
embryo at some part of the surface distant from 
the hilum. 

‘ This natural order of plants is one of the largest, 
the most beautiful, as well as the most useful, of 
the whole vegetable kingdom. Palms are associ- 
ated with the most sublime truths of Christianity. 
In everyday life we speak of our “palmy days,” 
and “ carryingoff the palm,” as happy and excellent 
times and seasons of rejoicing. In the Old Testa- 
ment, the pidm-tree is first mentioned as the 
tamar, in Exodus xV. 27 1 but afterwards frequently. 
Psalm xcil 12, 13, and 14, says the righteous 
shall flourish like a palm-tree: and in Canticles 
viL 7, the erect and slender form of woman is 
compared to the palm : Ix>, thy stature is like a 
palm-tree, and thy bosom like clusters of dates.” 


In the temple of Solomon were pilasters made in 
the form of palm-trees. A branch of a palm was 
a signal of victory, and was carried before con- 
querors in the triumphs. They were borne before 
Uhriet in his way to Jerusalem, as in John xii. 13 ; 
and allusion is made to this in Revelation vii. 9. 

* They are remarkable for the many useful pur- 
poses they arc calculated to fulfil. They furnish 
many of the necesBaries, comforts, and luxuries 
of life. In household economy, parts of them are 
formed into spoons, and cups, and ladles, and 
lamps, and hats, and clothes, and combs, ham- 
mocks, bowstrings, fishing hues, and fish hooks. 
The light rafters of the houses ore obtained from 
the straight cylindrical trunks of the Java palm 
(Leopoldinia pulchra), the date, 'and the palmyra 
tree. The sweeper of the crossings of London holds 
in his hand a broom, the fibrous portion of which 
was cut by the wild Indians of Brazil from the 
stems of a palm. The gentleman who prides him- 
self on his Penang Ijiwyer is but carrying a young 
plant of the Licnala acutifida. The knob of the 
lady’s parasol is formed from a Coquilla nut 
turned into that shape. The chip hats, so exten- 
sively worn on fine summer days, are made of 
the leaves of a Cuban palm (Thrinax argentea). 
Heaps of dates are to be seen in all the shops of 
Europe, which were gathered by the Bedouin 
Arabs, or on the borders of the great desert of 
Sahara; and cocoanuts, grown on the shores. of 
the Indian Ocean, in the myriads of islands which 
form its archipelago, or on the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea, are sold in every city of the colder 
regions of the world, where they are ever beheld 
with unabated curiosity. The cordage and rigging 
of the ships, and the thick mattings used on stair- 
cases in Britain, spun and woven, are from the 
husk of the cocoanut, and many articles of furni- 
ture are made from the woods of palms. Toys 
and ornaments are made from the kernels of the 
vegetable ivory palm. The stearic candles, so 
well known, are composed of the fatty substance 
extracted from the oil-palm and the cocoanut. 
The sago, which is so useful a food in the treat- 
ment of the sick, and which is seen in such varied 
guise on our tables, is the pith of palms that 
flourish in many tropical regions; \hc famous 
betel-nut dentifrice, formed of the charcoal of that 
nut, coloured with dragon’s blood, is the produce 
of two palms ; and the toilet soaps of Europe are 
made from palm oils. The roof is thatched with 
the leaves of palms. In one recoil, the door of 
the house is made of the split stems of the 
Pashiuba palm (Iriartea exorhiza). The haipoon 
for catching the cow-fish is formed of the black- 
wood of the Pashiuba barriguda (Iriartea ventri- 
cosa), and in another region the thickly matted 
leaves of the cocoanut and palmyra serve as a 
door for the gardens and parterres,’ 

The palm oils from the Elseis Guineensis, and 
from the cocoanut palm of the East Indies, are 
extensively used in the west aud east The 
Elscis Guineensis also yields an excellent palm 
wine. The numerous uses to whicl) the cocoa- 
nut palm are applied arc familiar even to all who 
have not seen it. It grows on all the shores of 
the East and West Indies, and the leaves furnish 
thatch for dwellings, materials for buckets, baskets, 
and fences, and make excellent torches. The 
juice of ihe fiower stem is fermented into palm 
wine, distilled into arrack, or made into sugar. 
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Tlie fruit, when green, is filled with a liquid 
nlbuuien, which is largely drunk as a refreshing 
liquid ; when ripe the albumen Bolidifiea, and is 
used in cooking, and affords an abundance of oil, 
which is used in lamps, and in Europe is manu- 
factured into candles. The fibrous rind fonns 
the coir of commerce, made into cordage and 
cables. The cocoanut, tVie date, and others are 
valued for their fruit ; the fan-palm and many more 
for their foliage, whose hardness and durability 
render it an excellent material for thatching ; the 
sweet juices of the palmyra, the date, the cocoa- 
nut, and Areiiga palms, when fermented yield 
wine; the centre of the sago-palm abounds in 
nutritive starch ; the trunk of an Iriartea or 
Ceroxylon exudes a valuable vegetable wax; an 
astringent matter resembling dragon’s blood is 
produced by Calamus draco ; many of the species 
contain within their leaves so hard a kind of 
fibrous matter, that it is employed instead of 
needles, or so tough that it is manufactured into 
cordage ; and their trunks are in some cases valued 
for their strength, and used as timber, or, as in 
the canc-palm, for their elaBticity or their flexi- 
bility. The fruit of some is eaible, of others 
abounding in oil. The stems of some species are 
gorged with farinaceous matter, whicli may he 
separated as a starch-like powder, or granulated 
into Kiigo. The broad leavea, from their great 
size and hard surface, are useful for thatching the 
Cottages of, the poor, or for making umbrellas for 
the rich. The narrow-leaved kinds are plaited 
into mats and boBkets, or smootlied so aa to be 
fit for writing on ; while the leaves of several, 
when in a young and tender state, are eaten both 
raw and in a cooked state, and ajre hence called 
cabbage- pal uis. Some abound in strong unyield- 
ing fibre, while others form wood which is ap- 
plicable to all the purposes of timber. Hence 
several are valuable articles of culture in the 
countries where they are indigenous, or where 
the soil and climate are suitable for their growth 
— aa for instance tlie datc-j>aliu in Arabia and 
Africa, the oil-palm in the west of Africa, the 
cocoanut in India and its islands, together with 
the betel-nut, palmyra, and talipat palms ; while 
the sago,* the eju, and the betel - nut palms 
flourish in the moist wann climates of tlie Malay 
Peninsula, and of the Indian Archipelago. The 
palms abound* chiefly in the tropical jmrts of the 
Old World, as well as of South America, but a 
few species extend to rather high latitudes, as an 
areca to lat. 38'’ S. in New Zealand, and a sabal 
(Charnaerops, Auct.) to lat. 40® N. in North 
America ; while the dwarf-palm, a native of the 
North of Africa, is now at home in tlie south of 
Europe, where even the date-palm is ^own in a 
few Biieltercd nituatioiis, though it is in the hot 
and dry soil of Arabia and Africa that it attains 
tlie greatest perfection, and furnislies a principal 
part of the diet of its inhabitants, as well as an 
article of commerce. Phoenix sylvestris, a variety 
or s})ecie8 of the some genus, is common in most 
parts of India. A Chamserops is found in Nepal, 
and one on the Khassya hills, at elevations of 5000 
to 8000 feet ; while C. Kitchieana is found in 
Khaibar pass, and probably all along the mountain- 
ous range from Afghanistan to Sind. In southern 
latitudes the cocoa and the betel-nut palms are 
objects of eKKtensive culture, as well aa the sago- 
palms, of which the eju or gomuti of the Malays, 


the Arenga saccharifera of botanists, is one 
aboimding in i»p, which can be used as palm wine 
or converted into sugar, also yielding at all times 
strong and durable fibre. The older trees when 
cut down yield sago, aa do Sagua Kumphii and S. 
IsDvis, especially abundant in and near Sumatra, 
^e latter being remarkable among palms for throw - 
ing up young plants around it in the same manner 
as the plantain, Musa paradisiaca. It is no doubt to 
some one of these sago trees tluit Sir John Maun- 
deville alludes when he says, ‘ In that land grow 
trees that bear meal, of which men make bread, 
white and of good savour ; and it seemeth as it 
were of wheat, but it is not quite of such savour. 
And there are otluT trees that bear good and 
sweet honey, and others that bear poison. And 
if you like to hear how the meal comes out of the 
trees, — men hew the trees with a hatchet, all about 
the foot, till the bark be separated in many parts, 
and then comes out a thick liquor, whicli they 
receive in vessels, and dry it in the sun, and then 
carry it to a mill to grind, and it becomes fair 
and white meal ; and the honey, and the wine, 
and the poison arc drawn out of otlicr trees in 
the same manner, and put in vessels to keep.* 
The leaves of many jialms are employed tor 
thatching, for making chattas or uuibrellns, 
punkahs, and hats. The stems of Licunla peltata, 
the Chatta-pat of Assam, are in universal demand 
in that valley. Scarcely a single ploughman, cow- 
keeper, or coolie, but has his jhapi or chatta 
mode of chatta-pat. But the leaves of this palm 
are coarser than those of the toka-pat of the 
Assamese, which was named Livistona Jenkin- 
siana by GrifiBth. Colonel Jenkins says that this 
species of palm is an indispensable accompaniment 
of every native gentleman’s house ; but in some 
fmrta it is rare, and the trees are then of great 
value. The leaves are in universal use throughout 
Assam for covering the tops of dhoolies or palkecs, 
and the roofs of khel boats ; also for making the 
umbrella hats (jhapi) of tlie Assamese. For all 
these purposes the leaves are admirably adapted, 
from their lightness, toiighneaa, and durability. 
To the above list of useful Indian palms might bo 
added the Zalacca macrostachya, used for making 
biiskets and for tying Nipa leaves. The Chinese 
make cables of the rattan. The Areca veatiaria is 
so called from slothing being made from its fibres, 
and Bhapis Cochin-Chinensis is employed for 
tliatching, etc. Lodoicea Sechellarum is the palm 
yielding the much famed Cocos de Mer, or double 
cocoanut, — for one of which, in the Mauritius 
collection, a prize medal was awarded at the 
Exhibition of 1851 ; its leaves are formed into 
baskets and flowers, and the nut, formed into a 
dish, is largely used aa a scallop by the Muham- 
madan fakirs. 

The Chamicrops Ivhassiana, fan-palm, the Pakha 
of the Khassya, grows on the cliffs near Mamloo, 
on the Khassya hills. It may be seen on looking 
over the edge of the plateau, its long curved 
trunk rising out of the naked rocks, but its site is 
generally inaccessible; while near it grows th© 
Saxifra^ ciliaris of English gardens, a common 
plant in the N.W. Himalaya, but extremely 
scarce in Sikkim and the Khassya mountaiDS. 
This species of Chamaerops is very closely allied to, 
if not identical with, Ch. Mortiana of Nepal, which 
ascends to 8000 feet in the Western Himalaya, 
where it is annually covered with snow ; it is not 
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fuuiid 111 Sikkim, but an allied Bpeciee occurs in 
Af^'hanistan, called Ch. Ritchieana. There are 
upwards of twenty kinds of palm in the Khaasya 
district, including Chamacrops, three species of 
Areca, two of Wallichia, Arenga, Caryota, three 
of Phcenix, Plectocomia, Licuala, and many species 
of CalamuGL 

The betel - nut palm, Areca catechu, grows 
throughout the East Indies, and produces the 
betel-nut, which the people largely use, along with 
the betel leaf, as a masticatory, and its nut also 
yields a kind of catechu, and in the mountains 
of Malabar the poorer people use the nut of the 
Areca Dicksonii as a sumtitute. Tiie Arenga, the 
gomuti palm of the Eastern Archipelago, yields 
sago, sugar, palm wine, and black horsehair-like 
fibres, from which cordage and cables are made. 
A single tree yields about 150 lbs. of good sago 
meal, and its sap is largely used as a palm 
wine, or is boiled down into a thick syrup, and 
allowed to concrete. Horsehair-like fibres snr- ! 
round the petioles of its leaves. The palm j 
wine from the Caryota urens of the Feninaiila of i 
India and the Moluccas is a valuable product, j 
It is fermented and drunk as an intoxicating ! 
Ijevcrage, or is distilled to obtain a spirituous I 
liquid. The best trees, during the hot season, 
will yield 100 pints of sap in 24 hours. The pith 
of the trunk in old caryota trees is made into 
sago, and baked as bread, or boiled in the forni of 
a thick gruel. The different species of Calamus 
furnish the canes and rattans of commerce. They 
are largely used in the East Indies as the linings 
of bedsteads and chairs, as screens, and to form 
ladders and cables. Sagus hTevia, Humph. ^ of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and S. farinifera, Goertn., of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Archipelago, both 
yield the sago of commerce. The people of the 
Moluccas live to a large extent on the pith of the 
latter tree. The leaves of the tali tree of Ceylon 
and the Moluccas, the talipat or great fan-palm 
of Ceylon, the Corypha umbraculifera, are of 
great value as a thatching material ; aud the 
leaves of the tara-palm of Bengal, the Corypha 
taliera, and those of the palmyra, are used as 
book leaves to write on, with iron stylos, and they 
are also used to tie the rafters of their houses. 
The species of the date-palms, the genus Phuenix, 
yield several useful products. P. Bylvestris, the 
wild date-palm, grows abundantly throughout 
British India. Its fruit is of no value, but its 
juice is largely used as a palm wine, and is boiled 
into sugar, which is to some extent exported to 
other countries. This wild date tree is mot with in 
almost every part of British India. It fiourishes 
ill the alluvial soils which cover the south-eastern 
portion of Bengal proper, excepting only such 
tracts as suffer entire submersion annually from 
the overflow of their rivers, as is common in 
portions of the Dacca, Mymensing, and Sundcr- 
buu districts. The extent of country best suited 
for its growth is an area stretching east and west 
about 200 milcB, and north and south alxmt 100 
miles, and comprehending by a rough estimate 
about 9000 square miles within an irregular trian- 
gular space. AVhen not stunted in its growth by 
the extraction of its juice or sap for toddy drink- 
ing or for sugar, it is a very handsome tree, 
rising in Bengal from 50 to 40 feet in height, 
with a dense crown of leaves spreading ia a 
hemispherical form from its summit. These 


leaves are from 10 to 15 feet long, and composed 
of numerous leaflets or pinnules about 18 inches 
long. The trunk is rough, from the adherence of 
the bases of the falling leaves; this serves to 
distinguish it at a glance from the smooth -trunked 
cocoanut palm, which in its leaves only it re- 
sembles. The fruit consists more of seed than of 
pulp, and altogether is only about ono-fourth the 
size of that of the true date of Arabia. For its palm 
wine, the stem is notched and sloped, and a spout 
made of its frond. The toddy of the cocoanut, 
the palmyra, and the gomuti palms, is obtained 
from the spathe. In the gomuti, palmyra, and 
cocoanut, the spathe is cut across, and the juice 
flows into a pot. 

The people of Nejid believe that the more their 
date-palms, Phoenix dactylifera, are watered, the 
more syrup will the fruit prodm^e ; they there- 
fore iimniiate the ground as often as possible. 
At El Jauf, wliere the date is peculiarly good, the 
trees are watered regularly every tliird or fourth 
day. The stem of Phoenix farinifera contains 
fecula, which is used as food in times of scarcity, 
its leaflets an' wrought into mats, and tlie common 
petioles are split into tlirce or four, and used to 
make basket^. Its fruit is edible. Walking-sticks 
are made of the trunks of the P. paludosa, and the 
trunks are used as rafters and the leaves for 
thatch. 

The Stevenson ia and Verse hafTeltia of the Sey- 
chelles are eminently suited for decorative pur- 
]> 08 e 8 . The former is spoken of as Koi do la 
Famille, the latter as its worthy rival, from its 
grand 8 haj )0 ami its ri(‘,h foliage. 

The Pritchardia I’acifica palm of Polynesia is 
the exclusive property of the ai istocraey, and not 
allowed to bt; used for common jturposee. 

The (diine.He make overcoats of the leavc'S and 
fibres of ChamaTops cxeelsa, 'r/iunhenj. In the 
western hemisphere, the Chili palm, Jubaia specta- 
bills, Jhiru'in^ is felled to obtain its syrup - like 
sap, called palm honey, of which a good tree will 
yield ninety gallons. The costly I’anaina hats arc 
nwide of the leaves of the ('arludovica j)almata. 
A useful oil is obtained from tlie liani -shelled nuts 
of the Acrocoinia fc<. leruc.arj)a of the West Indies 
and Brazil. The v<‘getabh‘ ivory niVts of the 
l^hytelephas macrocarpa are extensively U8t*d. 
Spet'ies of the genus Astrocaryon of the Upper 
Amazon yield several commercial jiroducts; the 
kernel of A. muruinura nearly a])j>roaches to 
vegetable ivory in hardness; tlie stony seeds of 
A. tuenma are turned into rings; and the beauti- 
ful hamnmeks of tlie Uj)})(T Amazon are made of 
tucum thread, pn'jiared from the A. vulgare. 
The detailed account of the more important of 
these palms will be found under their respective 
names in the alphabi tical arrangement. — Hurion\^ 
Mecca, ii. p. 175; J\*n'eirs Uandhook, i. p. 512; 
llarlwig ; Griffith's of Jiritish Hast India; 

Koxh. FI. Indica; Stmuin on J*nlnts; Hooker^ 
Him. Journ. ii. pp. 2C7, 280, 281 ; Schow in Jame- 
son's Edinburgh Philosophical Journal; Mr. IJ. 
Uohinson in Cal. Cat. Ex. o/18G2; Voigt, Uortus 
Suhnrhanus Calc utten sis ; Hoyle, III. Him. Botany; 
Birdwoud’s Bombay Products ; Hogifs Vegetable 
Kingdom; Gamble's Manual ; Von Mueller's Select 
Plants. 

PALM-'TKPK WOODS is a commcreial name 
ill Britain givtui to the Btems or trunks of palms 
from the East and Wt st Indies, and imjmrted to 
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a small extent for fancy use. The palms furnish 
bl8«;k, brown, prickly brown, and speckled wpods, 
principally from the Areca catechu, Boraesug 
flabclliformis, species of Calamus, Cocos nucifera, 
and species of Coryi)ha, which arc largely used 
in India. In structure, the wood of the palms 
appears formed, of a scries of hard, stiff, longi- 
tudinal fibres i»ot interlaced or tw’istcd, but crossed 
at considerable intervals at various angles by 
similar fibres. Lhc palm woods are sparingly 
employed in England for cabinet and marquetry 
work, sometimes for billiard cues, which are con- 
sidered to stand remarkably well, and they arc 
also turned into snuff-boxes, etc. The smaller kinds 
are imported under the names of partridge canes 
(called also Chinese or fishing canes), Penang 
canes, fron) the island of that name, together with 
some other small palms which are used for walking- 
sticks, the roots 8(Tving to form the knobs or 
handles. The knobs exhibit irregular dots, some- 
thing like the scales of snakes; these arise from 
tlie small roots proceeding from the principal 
stem ; which latter shows dotted fibres at each 
end of the stick, and streaks along the side of the 
same. Twisted palm sticks are the central stems 
or mid-l ibs of the date-j>alrn; they are twisted when 
green, and stretched with heavy weights until 
they are thoroughly dry. They are imported from 
the Nc'apolitan co?ist, but are consitlcred to be 
produced in Egy]»t. I'he shells of the cocoanut 
add cocpiilla -nut, and tlie kernels of the areca or 
betel-nut, and those of the corosos or ivory-nut, 
have likewise their uses in British workshops. 
The varieties of the several liundred species im- 
ported into Croat Britain from the East and West 
Indies are known there by tlie names, palm, pal- 
metto, palmyra, nutmeg, leopard, and porcupine 
woods, etc., from tlieir fancied resemblances ; for 
when they are cut horizontally, they exhibit dots 
like the spice, and w'hen obliquely, the markings 
assimilate to the quills of the porcupine. The 
trunks of the palms arc invariably soft and spongy 
in the centre, but are gradually harder towards 
the outside. They do not posaeas the medullary 
rays of the proper woods, but only the vertical 
fibres, wliicli are held together by a much softer 
substance* like pith or cement, so tliat the hori- 
zontal section is always dotted, by wliich they 
may be readily distinguished from all true woods. 
The colours and hardness of the two parts differ 
very materially. Areca catechu, the betel -nut palm, 
is remarkably straight; it grows to tlie height of 
about 30 feet, and rarely exceeds 4 or 5 in cir- 
cumference. The general colour of its wood is a 
light yellow brown, the fibres arc large, hard, and 
only a few shades darker than the cementitious 
portions. Cocos nucifera, the cocoanut palm, 
sometimes grows to 90 feet in height and 3 feet in 
diameter, but is generally less. The upper part 
of its trunk is soft and stringy, but the lower 
supplieii a usidul wood, the fibres of which are of 
chesnut brown, and several shades darker than 
the intermediate suhstauce. The wood is employed 
for joists, troughs for water, and many purposes 
of general ca^peutr 3 ^ The wood of Caryota urens 
is much darker than cither of tlie preceding, the 
fibres are nearly black and quite straight, and the 
cement is of a dark- brown; but in either varieties 
with these black fibres, the softer pwt is very 
light coloured, and so friable that it may be 
picked out with the fingers. Palmyra wood, 


Borassus flabclliformis, is largely u<?ed in Ceylon 
and the Peninsula of India for the construc- 
tion of roofs, the joists of which consist of two 
slabs, the third or foiirtb part of the tree, bolted 
together by their fiat sides so as to constitute 
elliptical rafters. For fiat roofs tliey are covered 
first with flat tiles, and then with a white con- 
crete called chunam, consisting of shell -lime, 
yolks of eggs, and jngari (sugar), beaten to- 
gether with waUir in which the husks of cocoa- 
nuts have been steeped. 

The Picly pole, the Cocos Guineensis of Jamaica, 
etc., a palm growing 40 feet high, and of small 
diameter. Its wood is said to be very elastic, 
and fit for bows and rammers. — Simmontff!; Trcd- 
(jold. See I’almyra and Porcupine Wood. 

PALM WINE, or toddy, is the fermented 
sap of several palms of tlie E. Indies, — Arenga 
saccharifera, Borassus flabclliformis, Caryota 
urens. Cocos nucifera, Phoenix dactylifera, P. 
sylvestria, and sjiecies of Caryota. 


Palmyra wine. 
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Palm wine is mentioned in Exodus xxix. 40 
and Numbers xxviii. 7, and its spirit seems to be the 
same as the strong drink of Isaiah v. 1 1 and xxiv. 
9. The Hebrew name is Siker, the Sikers of the 
Greeks, from which seemingly comes the Saccharum 
of the KomRiiB. According to Jerome, in Hebrew 
any intoxicating liquor was Sikera, wliether ob- 
tained from grain, the juice of apples, honey, 
dates, or any other fruit. 

When first drawn, palm wine is refreshing, 
but in a short time passes on to the vinous or 
acetous fermentation, and in these stages spirits 
are distilled, sugars are made, or vinegar obtained. 
In the languages of the E. Indies, the spirit is 
called arrack ; it is the cha of the Chinese, the 
sagwirc of the Philippines, the tuba of Manilla and 
Mindoro, and the tuac of Timor and the Moluccas. 
The palm wines arc obtained from the date trees 
by tapping or notching the trunk, and from the 
arenga, palmyra, cocoanut, caryota, by cutting 
the fruit-bearing spathe. 

With the wild date tree, Pheenix sylvestris, in 
Bengal, the process of tapping and extracting the 
juice commences about the Ist of November and 
terminates about the 15th of February. Some 
days previously, the lower loaves of the crown 
are stripped off all round, and a few extra leaves 
from the side of the tree intended to be tapped. 
On the part thus denuded, a triangular incision is 
made with a knife, about an inch deep, so as to 
penetrate Uirough the cortex, and divid^e the sap 
vessels ; each side of the triangle measures about 
6 inches, with one point downwards, in which is 
inserted a piece of woved bamboo, along which 
the sap trickles, and from thence drops into an 
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earthen pot Buspended underneath it bj a Btring. 
The potB are Buspended in the erening, and re- 
mote very early the following morning, ere the 
flun has sumcient power to warm the juice, which 
would cause it immediately to ferment, and destroy 
its quality of cryatallizing into sugar. The cutting 
being made in the afternoon, next morning the 
pot is found to contain, from a full-grown tree, 
10 seers of juice, the second morning 4 seers, and 
the third morning 2 seers of juice ; the quantity 
exuding afterwards is so small, that no pot is sus- 
pended for the next four days. Daily, at sunrise, 
throughout the gur or sugar-making season, the 
toddy -drawer may be seen climbing the treeB, and 
collecting at a conTenient spot beneath them, the 
earthen pole containing the juice yielded during 
the past night. Under a rude eheci, covered with 
the leaves of the date tree itself, and erected under 
the shade of the plantation, is prepared the boil- 
ing apparatus to serve for the gur season. It 
consists of a hole of about 3 feet in diameter, 
sunk about 2 feet in the ground, over which are 
supported by mud arches four thin earthen pans 
of a semi-globular shape, and 18incheB in diameter; 
the hole itself is the furnace, and has two aper- 
tures on opposite sides for feeding in the fuel, 
and for escape of the smoke. The fire is lit as 
Boon as the juice is collected, and poured into 
the four pans, which are kept constantly supplied 
with fresh juice as the water evaporates, until the 
whole produce of the morning is boiled down to 
the required density. As the contents of each 
pan become sufficiently boiled, they are ladled 
out into other earthen pots or jars of various 
sizes, from 6 to 20 seere of contents, according to 
local custom, and iii these the boiled extract cools, 
crystallizes into a hard compound of granulated 
sugar and molasses, and is brought to market for 
sale as ^r. By subsequent processes the gur is 
deprived more or less of its molasses and im- 
purities. 

The process of obtaining it from the spathes is 
as follows : — When the spathes, for instance, of 
the fruit-bearing palmyra trees appear, the toddy- 
drawer, climbing to the top of the tree, binds the 
spathes tightly with thongs to prevent their further 
expansion, and thoroughly bruises the embryo 
flowers within to facilitate the exit of the juice. 
For several succeeding morning, this operation 
of crushing Ib repeated, and eAch day a thin slice 
is tajteo on the end of the racemes, to facilitate the 
exit of the sap and prevent it bursting the spathe. 
A^ut the morning of the eighth day, the sap 
begins to exude, when the toddy-drawer again 
trims this truncated spathe, and inaertB its ex- 
tremity into an earthen pot to collect the juice. 
Ihese vessels are emptied morning and evening, 
and the palmyra will continue for four or five 
months to pour forth its sap at the rate of three 
or four quarts a day; but once in every three 
yean the operation is omitted, and the fruit is 
permitted to form, without which the natives 
assort that the tree would pine and die. 

With the Arenga Sacchanfera, one of the spathes 
or shoots of fructification is beaten for three 
Bttocesslve days with a small stick, with a view of 
determining the sap to the wounded part. The 
shoot is then eut off, and the liquor which pours 
<>at is reoeived in pots of earthenware, in bam^ 
boos, or othtf vessels. This palm Is fit to yield 
toddy at seven or eight years old, and eoniinuee 


to yield it for two years at the average rate of 
three quarts a day. When newly dawn, the liquor 
is clear, and in taste resembles fresh must. In 
an hour or two it becomes turbid, whitish, and 
somewhat acrid, and quickly runs into the vinous 
fermentation, acquiring an intoxicating quality, 
and much of it is drunk in that state. A still 
larger quantity is immediately applied to the pur- 
pose of yielding sugar. With this view the liquor is 
boiled to a syrup, and cooled in small vessels, the 
form of which it takes ; and in this shape it is sold 
in the markets. The sugar is of a dark colour 
and greasy consistence, with a peculiar flavour. 
It is the only sugar used by the native population 
of Java. The wine of the palm is alw used in 
the preparation of arrack . — WaltorCs State^ p. 116. 

PALMYRA, also called Tadmor, a ruined city 
in the desert, to the 8.E. of Jerusalem, three days’ 
journey from the Euphrates. We read in 1 Kinfi^ 
IX- 18, and 2 Chronicles viii. 4, that Solomon buUt 
* Tadmor in the wilderness ; * and Josephus as- 
sures us that the city, which was subsequently 
known under the name of Palmyra by the Greeks 
and Homans, was one and the same place. It has 
again recovered its original appellation, being 
known to the wandering Arate under that of 
Tadmor. The first mention of it in Roman history 
is under Mark Anthony (see Appian, De Bello 
Civil, lib. 5), at which time it appears the inhabit- 
ants were noted for thoif riches and their coip- 
merce with the eastern nations. Pliny describe 
Palmyra as remarkable on account of its situation, 
the nchness of its soil, and its agreeable streams. 
It is now encompassed on every side by a vast 
desert of sand, which completely separates it from 
the rest of the world. It always maintained its 
independence between the two great empires of 
Rome and Parthia, whose constant endeavour it 
was, during their wars, to bring it over to their 
respective interests. It is distant 337 miles from 
Scleucia on the Tigris, 203 to the nearest part of 
the coast, and 176 from Damascus. The entire 
ruins of Palmyra, when seen at a certain distance, 
are infinitely more striking than those of Balbek ; 
but there is not any one spot so imposing as the 
interior view of the temple of Balbek. The temple 
of the sun at Tadmur is upon a grandof^scale than 
that of Balbek, but it is choked with Arab housesi 
which admit only a view of the building in detail. 
The architecture of Balbek is richer than that of 
Tadmor. From the time of Solomon till after the 
captivity of the Roman emperor Valerian by the 
Persians, but little is known of it It rose to the 
highest opulence and splendour under Odenatus, 
whose dominions extended from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean. But ita chief interest is con- 
nected with the wife of Odenatus, Zenobia, queen 
of the east. Her increasing power attractea the 
notice and jealously of Aurelian, who, having 
defeated her m two pitched battles, laid siege to 
Palmyra. Soon after the surrender of the city, 
the Palmyrenes revolted a^inst the emperor, who 
in consequence entirely destroyed the city, and 
put the neater part of the inhabitants to death, 
though he afterwards restored the temple of the 
sun, and gave permission to the remnants of the 
Palmyrenes to rebuild and inhabit their cily. The 
temple of the sun Consists of an immense court, 
of which the ruins are iwread over a space of 220 
yards. It is surrounded by a statdy waU, adorned 
with pilaiten within and without Two rows of 
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inAtble columoB, of which about Bixty rGiuain 
entire, formed a colonnade within the courts which 
is now occupied by the Arab huts. The great 
colonnade extends more than half a mile in length, 
and probably was the main street in the city, from 
which others branched out laterally; it was entered 
by an archway^ and terminated by a large build- 
ing, of which the portico alone remains. Innumer- 
able columns and ruins of temples arc scattered 
over the plain. Lord Lindsay says, ‘ An awful 
BtillncBs — a lifclessncss — pervades the ruins ; they 
stand as lonely and silent as when the last of the 
Palmyrenes departed and left the city of Zenobin 
to silence and decay.’ 

Palmyra is a Sanskrit word corrupted, and 
affords the etymology of Solomon’s city of the 
desert, Tadrnor. The p, by the retrenchment of a 
single diacritical point, becomes t; and the 1 
andf d being permutabic, Pal becomes Tad or 
Tar or Tal, the palmyra, which is the mor or chief 
of trees ; hence Tadrnor from its date trees. In 
British India there arc more than one ‘ city of 
palms’ (Tal pur) ; and the tribe last ruling. in 
Hyderabad, on the Indus, was called Talpuri, from 
the place whence they originated. — Rohinmn's 
Travels; Tod* s Rajasthan. 

PALMYRAS POINT, a headland in Cuttack, 
in the N.W. side of Bay of Bengal, in lat. 20° 44' 
40" N. , and long. 87° 2' E. Vessels making for the 
Hoogly from the south endeavour to sight it. 
Palmyra tree, Borassus flabclliformis. 


Dom? Tiifi, . . Arar. 1 Ampana, . , . Malkal. 
Tal-gaeh’h, . . . liKNO, ! Kanmpana, . . ,, 

Pei-shu,. . . , Chin, i Tala Sansk. 

Brab tree, . . . Eno. I Tal-gahii, . . . SiNOH. 

Tal, Tar, . . . Hind. Panna raarain, . . Tam. 

Lontar, . . . . Malay, i Tatti ebettu, . . . Tf.l. 

This tree is very abundant, cspeciallv in all the 


sandy tracts near the sea. It is to be seen in 
almost all parts of India, and occasionally as far 
as lat 80° N. It is, next to Caryota urens, the 
largest palm in the Peninsula, and it seems to 
thrive equally well in all soils and situations. 
The palmyra forests of Tinnovclly form a distinc- 
tive feature in the scenery of the province; it 
extends along the Malabar coast, and is almost the 
only tree seen in the flatter alluvium near the sea 
at Gujerat. It is common on the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. After the cocoanut tree, this 
is the most useful of the palms. The fruit and the 
fusiform roots of the young trees are used in the 
Northern Circars as articles of food by the poorer 
classes. The leaves are used for thatching and 
coarse fibre. Toddy is extracted from the sap of 
the tree, and is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of sugar in Vizianagram and Rajamiindry. 
Very neat baskets of palmyra leaf arc manu- 
factured at Tinnevelly. The seeds when young 
are eaten by the natives, being jelly-like and 
palatable. The Poonatoo of the Singhalese is the 
pulp of the fruit dried in the sun, then smoked 
m their houses, and eaten as cakes, for soup, or in 
curry ; its young root is as edible and nutritious 
as a carrot; from its leaves are manufactured 
mats, fans, beautiful basket-work of every de- 
scription, sandals, hats, umbrellas, sieves, thatch, 
water buckets, and the most lasting substitute for ' 
paper used by the natives, and are largely used for i 
writing upon with an iron style. The sap is a ; 
pleasant nutritious drink, and from it is produced j 
an excellent sugar, and superior sugar-candy. The 
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fruit when roasted is a wholesome food, and in hot 
weather the pulp is a most grateful refreshment 
The timber of the trunk supplies the natives with 
a durable wood for building purposes, the refuse 
of the leaves is their ordinary firing, and the huge 
root of the old tree, when covered with a sheep- 
skin, forms an excellent drum. The dried pre- 
pared leaves are also cmj)loyed for thatching 
iiouses, for making small baskets, mats, etc., 
and some also are formed into large fans. The 
fibres of the leaf-stalk are employed on the Madras 
side for making twine and small rope. They are 
about two feet in length, strong, wiry, and not 
unlike those of the esparto of Spain. The wood, 
near the circumference of old trees, is very 
hard, black, heavy, and durable. Its wood is used 
chiefly for rafters, joists, and reepers; when of 
good ago, the timber is very valuable for this 
purpose ; the timber is split into four for rafters, into 
eight for reepers, — these are dressed with an adze. 
Those of the Jaffna palmyras are famous, and 
were largely imported into the Peninsula in former 
tiroes. From the structure of the fibres, it splits 
easily in the direction of its length, but supports 
a greater cross strain than any other wood ; iron 
nails, however, rust rapidly in it. As a fancy wood 
it is known in Europe as porcupine wood and as 
nutmeg wood. Near the base of the leaves is a 
fine down, which is used for straining liquids 
through, and also for stopping bleeding from 
wounds. The tree, during the first part of the 
season, yields a pretty large quantity of toddy or 
palm wine. This is either drunk fresh drawn 
from the tree, or boiled down into a coarse kind 
of syrup called jagari, or it is fermented for 
distillation. One-fourth of the population of the 
northern provinces of Ceylon are supported by 
the produce of this tree. In Tinnevelly thousands 
subsist on the products of this palm ; a consider- 
able portion of the revenue of the province is 
derived from the tax upon it, and no small portion 
of the time of the magistrates is wasted upon 
the quarrels and disputes of which it is a most 
fruitful source. There are about five millions of 
palmyras bearing tax, and the sum thus realized 
by Government grants is one lakh and a half of 
rupees, or about one rupee per thirty trees. Pro- 
prietorship in palmyras consists of four classes, 
viz. 1, The ryot who is owner of the trees and the 
lands upon which they grow; 2. The palymra- 
climber who holds a puttah for trees growing 
on the land of another; 8. The climber who 
holds a puttah for trees growing on land belonging 
to Government, lying waste, but capable of being 
cultivated ; and 4. Climbers who hold puttahs for 
trees on land belonging to Government, but which 
cannot be cultivated, such as road-sides, etc. 
From this diverse proprietorship, from the manner 
in which the tax is assessed, oftentimes being in 
excess of the land tax, and from the practice of 
inspecting and assessing the tax once in three 
years, the proprietors are subjected to consider- 
able inconvenience, and the collector and his 
assistants to very much labour. Palmyra leaf 
fibres are obtained by bruising and beating the 
leaf-stalks, which are then dried in the sun for a 
couple of days, when they are taken up, the fibres 
separated by the fingers, and gently scraped with 
a xnife to remove any pulp adhering to the fibres. 
— TennanVs Ceylon^ M.E.J.R.; Royle^s Fib. Plants^ 
p. 39 ; Mason. 
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PALNAUD, the N.W. corner of the Guntur 
collectorate, grows cotton, 

PALNI, commonly written Pulney ; also called 
Varahagiri^ Vadagiri, and Kannandenan, is an 
isolated mountain range in the Madura district of 
the Madras Presidency, between lat. 10° and 10° 
15' N., /md long. 77" 20' and 77° 56' E. It 
extends in a north-easterly direction from the 
Western Ghats, with which tliey are connected 
by a ridge of hills about 8 miles in width. The 
range is divided into two groups, the higher and 
lower, or the west and east ranges. The mean 
elevation of the former is about 7000 feet, of the 
latter from 3000 to 4000 feet. The total popu- 
lation of the hills is about 13,200 souls, — 4800 on 
the higher ranges, and 8400 on the lower. The 
inhabitants are the Puliyar race. — Imp. Gnz. 

PALO. Hind. The starchy extract of root 
and stem of Tinospora conlifolia, Afiers^ the stem 
of which is macei-atcd, and the solution evapor- 
ated to dryness. — Sinimomfs' Diet. 

PALODHERI. The Pol-u Sha of Hi wen 
Thsang has been identified with Palodherl, or the 
village of Pali, which is situated on a dheri, or 
* mound of ruins,’ the remains of some cmrly 
town. — Cunnmgham's India, p. 61. 

PALOGPONG IRAN, or Ari-ari-ikan of the 
Malay, Loo-pa of the Chinese, is isinglass. Since 
the Chinese settled in the Straits, they collect fish- 
maws at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, also from 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, Tenasserim, and 
moat of the Malayan islands, and export to China. 
— Jour. As. So. of Bengal, p. 446. 

PALOLO, the name given to Balti by the 
Dard race. Sec Balti ; Bolor ; India. 

PALOLO VIKIDIS, Gray. A small sea- 
worm, one of the Annelidca, occurs in some parts 
of Samoa (the Navigator Islands), in the South 
Pacific. They appear for two days monthly, the 
day before and the day on which the moon is 
in her last quarter. They resemble a very fine 
straw, and are largely eaten. 

PALONG- The Pa-long, Po-loa, Pa-on, or 
Za-baing tribe are partially subject to, and located 
to the east of, the Mo-Meit (Mung Myit, Moung- 
ra*ri) beyond the Ka-ren-ni, and along the Chinese 
frontier, as far as the latitude of Bamo (Mang- 
ino). They are civilised and remarkably in- 
dostriouB, being good carpenters, dyers, and 
blacksmiths. Their dha or swords are exclusively 
used in and around Bamo. Between Yunnan and 
Burma, by Bamo, the route passes across a range 
of hills inhabited by Ka-khyeng and Palong, and 
then enters n Shan country, the Ko-pyi-doung 
of the Burmana The Palong inhabit the valley 
south • east of Bamo, beyond the first mountain 
range. They approximate to the Shan, of whom 
they are probably an offshoot ; they wear the same 
dress, and are Buddhist, but they have affinities 
with the Ka-khyeng. They seem to resemble 
the Annamese in some respects. A race of the 
same name (Fanoug), but to which the Siamese 
apply the generic name of Ka or Kha, inhabit the 
mountains of Laos, bordering on Kambojia. They 
are a coarse and debased variety of the Aimam and 
the Kambojian type. The Palong tribe have 
Shan and Ka-kbyeng on the north, with Burmans 
on the south, between lat. 97° and 98° N., and in 
long. 23^° N. The Palong tribe are kindred to the 
Shan, and inhabit the hills east and north-east 
of the ruby mines, on the border of Burma and 


China. They are short athletic mcm, with fair 
skins ; many of them have large grey eyes, and 
all have a small flat nose, much distended towanls 
the nostrils. They wear a dark jacket and short 
breeches in the Shan style. — Vide, p. 169. 

PALOO, SiNQii., MimuBops hexandra, Roxh., 
has a hard, fine, close-grained, heavy Ceylon 
wood ; heart-wood deep red-brown ; recent layers 
reddish - yellow ; its compact, even structure, 
admirably adapt it for turning wood. — Kxh. 1851. 

PALSAMIJPRAM, in lat. 13° 57' N.,and long. 
77° 41' E.» in Mysore, 4 miles west of the Chitore. 
The dak bungalow is 2279 feet above the sea. 

PALUDINIDAO, a family of prosobranchiate 
gastcropodous moliusca, inhabitants of fresh water. 
'I’he genera included in it are paludina, valvata, 
ampnllaria, arnphibola, and bitbinia. The genus 
Paludina, Lam., is found in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. The number of recent species of 
Paludinaj given by Woodward is 60, and of fossil 
species 50. 

PALUMBUS ELPHINSTONEI, P. torquatus, 
P. pulchricollis, F. Torringtonii, of British India 
ami Ceylon, are wood-pigeons. 

PALUNG. Beng. Beta Bcngalensis, native 
variety of beet-root cultivated for food. 

PALWAH, a fish of Sind, called Pullah or 
Pullar in Bombay, and Hilsa of Bengal; in the 
Bombay market it is only eaten by natives, and 
its name is written I^alo. 

PALWAK. Hind. A boat on the Hoogly and 
Gaiigen, of 15 to 20 tons burden, employed for 
goods Iralfic. 

PAMBAM, written also Paiimbcn, a small town 
in the extrenne south of the Peninsula of India, 
giving its name to the passage between the island 
of Ramoswaram and the mainland, in Madura 
district, Madras ; situated in lat. 9° 17' 20" N., 
and long. 79° 15' 31" E., at the western extremity 
of the island commanding the channel. 

PAMBAN MANCHE. Tam. Snake-boat of 
Cochin. See Boat. 

PAMBOO KALOO. Tam. Literally snake- 
stone. In Ceylon, a substance used by the people 
to apply to a snake-bite to extract the poison. It 
was examined by Faraday, who declared it to be a 
iecc of charred bone which has becij. filled with 
lood, perhaps several times, and then carefully 
charred again. 

PAMBC PRANDU. Tam. CirejEtus gallicus, 
Gmel. It is the common seipent-eaglo of India. 
It generally circles in the air, but often flying 
along tlie ground like a harrier ; its chief food is 
snakes and lizards. 

PAMIDI PATTI. Tel. Gossypium, sp. Parnidi 
means valuable. Parnidi taugedu, Tel., Poinciana 
pulcherriina, L. 

PAMIR, the Upa Mcru of the Vedic Aryans, 
which Europeans nave changed to Bam-i-Danya, 
or the roof of the world. Lieutenant Wood, of the^ 
Indian navy, early in the 19th century encamped 
on its summit, and traced the Oxus to its source. 
The ascent from Yarkand and Kashgar, westward 
to the table -land of Pamir, is almost imperceptible ; 
and when that lofty^ position is gained, where the 
average elevation is probably as much as 16,00B 
feet above the sea, a vast open plain is seen, which 
stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes in one 
direction, across the head-streams of the Oxus, to 
the top of the Kashgar or Chitral valley in another. 
Tlus plateau may be 700 or 800 miles in extent. 
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Pamir IB a very mouiitainouB country: the peak of 
Kaufmann ia 22,580 feet; Mount Gnrunda, from 
which many of the rivers of Central Asia flow, is 
20,900 feet ; Mount Mustap, 25,800 feet. The 
summits of nil these arc covered with eternal snow, 
the limit whereof on the northern slope is at 
14,000 feet high ; on the southern, at 19,000 feet. 
The valleys of the Pamir arc barren, only a few 
of them being covered with fertile meadows. 
From this plateau, the Oxus, Jaxartes, rivers of 
Yarkand ami Kashgar, and the Gilghit branch of 
the Indus, derive their head-waters. The Pamir, 
to the height of some 1 2,000 feet, has no steppe 
region. There are valleys along the rivers up to 
a height of 14,000 feet, but the widest is only 20 
versts. This peculiar feature the Pamir has in 
common with the Tian Shan and Tibet, where 
sirailnr valleys of narrow width at considerable 
heights are found. Real lofty plateaux are not to 
be found on the Pamir. The mountains rise in 
lofty ridges to 6000 feet and 7000 feet above the 
valleys. The absolute height of the mountains of 
the Pamir reaches often to 19,000 feet, and three 
groups of great altitude roach as high as 25,000 feet. 
It is studded throughout with lakes, and from it 
descend four great river ByRtems. The Narym, 
which is the main stream of the Jaxartes, runs 
through a long, luxuriant valley, between the 
culminating ridge and outer range of the Tiau 
Shan, and drains all the northern face of the 
nlateau. The Oxus, rising in the Sari Kul or 
Yellow Ijakc of Pamir, at least 300 miles to the 
south of the Jaxartes, receives from its right bank 
a multitude of small streams, which run to the 
south through rugged valleys, on the south- 
western face of the I’amir uplands. The western 
face of Pamir, between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
is far more precipitous than the eastern. Ridges 
run out as far as Samarcand and Karshi, and the 
streams from the upland which twine amongst 
these ridges form the Zar-afshan and Karshi part 
of the water system of the Oxus, though before 
they reach that river they are entirely consumed 
in irrigation. 

Pamir Kul, in lat. 37° 14' N., and long. 
74° 18' E., also called Burkut Yaain, a small 
lake, IS, 300* above the sea, close to the crest of 
the Pamir steppe, and 102 miles east from Panja 
in Wakhan. From its western end flows the 
more southern of the two known branches of the 
Oxus. In summer, the neighbourhood is infested 
by Kirghiz, and Kunjuti robbers, 

Pcschel rejects the view that these highlands 
were the primitive homes of the Indo-Europeans. 
He regards Bactria and Turkestan as likely to find 
more favour with students of the Indian and 
Iranian tongues. But he considers that it lav 
eastward of Nestus, now Kara-su, occupying both 
slopes of the Caucasus and the gorge of DarieL 

PAN, a race of the Kandh county, procurers 
for the Meriah sacrifices, numerous in Boad. In 
the Chutia Nagpur tributary states this class are 
regarded both by Hindus and aborigines as vile. 
The Kandhs associate with them on a more equal 
footing, allowing them to hold lands and to share 
in the village festivals. They also ply their trade 
as weavers, and the poorest of them work as farm 
labourers, cultivating land belonging to Kandhs, 
and making over to their landlords half the pro* 
duce as rent.— Da/ton, Ethnol. of Bengal^ p. 299. 

PAN. Hind. Betel-leaf, Piper bctle, used as a 


masticatory, which takes the place of opium and 
tobacco in many Asiatic countries. Slices of the 
arcca nnt arc wrapped in the fresh leaves of the 
betel-pepper vine, with a small quantity of quick- 
lime. This masticatory has a herbaceous and 
aromatic but astringent taatc. Some of all classes, 
male and female, chew it, and allege that it 
Btrengtheus the stomach, sweetens the breath, 
and preserves the teeth. It gives the lips, t/Onguc, 
and tcetli a reddish tinge. The Piper betlc is 
cultivated in spots by itself ; it requires much 
water and care. — Simmonds' Diet. ; Riddell. 

PAN or Pun. Hind. An ancient Indian cur- 
rency, the fifth part of an anna. A sum of 80 
cowry shells; also a land measure of 3J cubits. 
It is the source of the Anglo-Indian coin^ Fanam, 
and seems to be derived from the Sanskrit Pana, 
money in general. — Wilson. 

PAN and Pat are Sanskrit names for a leaf ; 
and hence Panna, a leaf or sheet or paper, and 
Patera, a jJate of metal or sacrificid cup, be- 
cause these vessels were first made of leaves. 
7’hcrc is a coincidence between the Sanskrit and 
Tuscan Panna. The Madonna Impannata, by 
Raphael, in the Pitti palace at Florence, is so 
called from the subdued light admitted through 
the window, the panes of which are of paper. — 
Tod^s Rajasthan^ i. p. 661. 

PANA. UitiYA. A wild predatory tribe, on 
the south borders of Orissa, 

PANAK. Hind. A painted stick for extend- 
ing a web during weaving. 

PANALA. This, with its sister fort of Pawuii- 
garh, stands on a ridge about 12 miles to the 
N.W. of Kolhapur, forming part of a range of 
hills that runs nearly due east from the ghats. 
Its elevation above the plain of Kolhapur is 975 
feet, and above the level of the sea at 2772 feet. 
In the Buddhist period, Panala and the neighbour- 
ing hills seem to have been favourite seats for 
red iiscB 

PANAMPARANAR, one of the twelve dis- 
ciples of Agastiya, so called from the town where 
he lived. A treatise on grammar, Panamparanar 
Sutiram, and the preface to the Tolkappiyam, are 
attributed to him. 

PAN AX, a genua of the ivy tribe of plants, of 
the natural order Hederaccae, viz 


Aculcftta, Ait.^ China. 
Arborcum, N. Zealand. 
Coebleata, D.C., Java. 
Digitatum, R., Sylhet. 
Fragrana, R . , Khaaaya. 


Fruticosum, L.^ Java. 
Longiaaomum, N. Zealand. 
Palmatum, i{.,Ghit^ong. 
Quinquofolium, China? 


The species of Pana.x arc herbs, shrubs, and 
trees, having the leaves and inflorescence variable. 
The plants of this family are not possessed of very 
decided medical properties, though the roots of all 
are said to possess medicinal qualities, and are 
much esteemed by the Chinese for their beneficial 
influence on the nerves. 

Panax fragrans, Roxb.^ Gooti - soona, Hind., 
a shrub, with fragrant flowers of a green colour, 
a native of Nepal. 

Panax fruticosum, Linn.y is used in Ghiua 
and Cochin - China as a febrifuge, and as an 
astringent tonic. It has a shrubby, unarmed 
stem. It is a native of the Moluccas, the islands 
of Temate, Java, and Amboyna, and is commonly 
grown in Indian gardens, and easily propagated 
from cuttings. 

Panax pseudo - ginseng. Dr. Wallich has 
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discOTercd this species in Nepal ; it is closely 
allied to P. quinquefolius. 

Panax quinquifolium. 

Aurehana Canadensis. | Ginseng, .... Chin. 

This plant is about a foot high, with glabrous, 
Btiuight, simple stalks, terminating in three leaves, 
each composed of six uneven leailets, a little 
pedicellcd, oval, lanceolate, acute, and toothed 
at the edge. The flowers arc borne on a central 
peduncle, and disposed in an umbel. The berries 
are kidney - shaped, red, compressed, crowned 
with the calyx and stones, and containing two 
semicircular seeds. It is a well-known plant. 
The roots arc about the thickness of the finger, 
like those of parsley, of a whitish-yellow colour 
externally, white within, two to three inches long, 
wrinkled, or with rings, often divided into two 
branches, rarely into three or four, and these 
presenting a slight likeness to the human form, 
whence the Chinese name is derived ; the paren- 
chyine is formed of a horny and compact tissue, 
displaying some resinous points. Above the 
neck is a knotty twisted tissue formed by the 
remains of the old stalks. The odour is sweet 
and weakly aromatic, the taste saccharine, some- 
what like that of liquorice, subsequently bitter, 
and rather aromatic. The root of an umbelli- 
ferous plant, the Slum ninsi, is often mixed in 
the druggista’ shops, or mistaken otherwise for 
the ginseng; the essential difference consists in 
the ginseng having the neck covered with fibrous 
threads, tine remnants of the cortical part of the 
stalk. The root abounds in gum and starcb, and 
has a little resin and cssentitd oil. The root, 
without any obvious cause, has attained the high- 
est celebrity and esteem among Chinese for its 
alleged medicinal virtues. The Patch brought it 
from Japan in 1640, but the Japanese themselves 
were iiiacbted for it to China. The plant grows 
in the great forests of Tartary between lat. 39® and 
47** N., but has also been found in abundance in 
Virginia and Canada, and the roots are now cheap 
in China. The Chinese name the root * the pure 

X ’rit of the earth,’ the ‘recipe of immortality,’ 
! * queen of plants,’ etc., and regard it as a 
panacea for all diseases. In a.d. 1709 the emperor 
of China commissioned 10,000 Tartars to go in 
quest of as much of this root as they could find ; 
each one was to give two pounds of the best of it 
to the emperor, and to sell the rest for its own 
weight in fine silver. The roots enter into the 
composition of every Chinese medicine. It is 
reckoned a stimulant and restorative. By Euro- 
peans and Americans, ho iv ever, it is looked upon 
as a mere succulent, similar in its qualities to 
liquorice. — Eng. Cyc.; Jtuyle^s III Him. Bot.; 

p. 873 ; Smithy Mat. Med. / Tr. Med. Soc. 
CaL ; PL At. Bar. ii. p. 80; Eng. Cyc.; Riddell; 
Voigt. 

PANOH, Hind., five ; from the Sanskrit Pan- 
cam, Panj., Persian; hence Pani, the hand; 
Pente, Or,, Quinque, Lat., Cinq, Fr. Panoh is 
a frequently occurring word in compounds. 

Panch, five, is said to be the orimn of Punch, 
who has himself, Judv, the dog, devil, and 
the child ; also of the obrinking punch with its five 
in^dients, — spirits, water, sugar, the lemon, and 
spice, or, according to another account, sjmts, 
tea, sugar, lemons, and water. 

Pancha Ganga Ghat, the five rivers to which 
Hindu pUgrimages are made, 


Panch ayat or Panchait, a native court of 
arbitration, originally consisting of, as the name 
implies, five members, but which may consist of 
any number. The Panchayat of India is identical 
with the Hebrew and Roman custom of elders 
sitting at the gate, the ytpwem of the Greeks ; in 
Ceylon, it is the Gam-sabawa. — Tennani^s Ceylon. 

Panchajanya or Panchaganya, the Sanchasura 
conch or shank shell trumpet of Krishna. It was 
formed from that of the sea-demon Panchajana.— 
As. Res. iii. 399, viii. 301. 

Pancha karatta, the five great gods or lords, 
also the live faces of Siva. 

Panchal, Panchala, or Pancham bandam, the 
five artisan castes of the Hindus, vix. : — 



Canareiie. 

HimlusUnl. 

Goldimith, . . . 

Akaala. 

Sonar. 

Blacksmith. . « 

Kambara. 

liohar. 

Ooppersmitn, . . 

Kantsagara. 

Tambagar. 

Stone-cutter, . . 

Kassigara. 

Sangtrash. 

Carpenter, . . . 

Bargia. 

Barhai. 



Mahraita. | 

Tamil. 

TcIhru. 

Ooldamith, . 

Sonar. 

Tattan. 

Aosal ura. 

Blackamith, 

Lobar. 

Karuman. 

Kamr uru. 

Coppersmith, 

Tambatgar. 

Kan nan. 

Kantsar uru. 

Stone-cutter, 

Ooudi. 

Kul-tachau. 

Kaasi uru. 

Carpenter, . 

Sutar. 

Tatohan. ^ 

Wad’I oru. 


The Panchala wear the Brahtnanical thread, 
and some of those amongst the Mahrattas and 
Tamils claim to be Brahmans. 

Pancha-linga, he who has five linga, a name 
of Siva, probably from the five places celebrated 
for his symbol, vix. ; — (1) Conjeveram, where 
there is the Prithivi - linga, or linga made of 
earth ; (2) Jambukeswara, where tne Ab -linga 
is said to exude water perpetually; (3^ Tiruna- 
male, where the tejo-iinga sparkles with light ; 
(4) Kalah.Msti, where there is the Vayu-Jinga, the 
lamp of which is said to be in constant vibration 
with the wind ; and (6) Cbidambara, where there 
is the Akana-linga or ethereal linga, an imaginary 
linjD^ worshipped Without any material form of it 
being kept in the temple. 

The Sankhya philosophy reckons five organs 
of sense and five organs of ao lions ; also five ele- 
ments produced from the five subtle particles, 
ether, air, fire, water, and earth. 

Pancha - gavya or Pancha - kavya, the five 
products of the cow,— cow-dung, urine, curds, 
milk, and ghi, sacred to the Hindu. 

Paucharatna, five precious artides, gold, silver, 
pearls, crystal, and the emerald. 

Pancha — ? The five sweet juices, curds, milk, 
ghi, sugar, and honey. 

Pancha — ? The twigs of five trees, Ficus 
Indica, F. religiosa, F. gloroerata, Mangifera ludica, 
and Mimusops eleugi 

Pancha—^ The five astringent juices from 
macerating in water the barks of Eugenia jam- 
bolana, Bombax heptMihyllum, Sida rhomboidea, 
Zix^hus jujuba, and ^sbania giandifioia. 

rauchauga, Sansk., a fonn of salutation with 
Hindus. An almanac ; a calendar. 

Pancham, Hind., the dominant fifth in the 
musical scale. 

Panchania, th# fifth lunar day of the bright or 
dark half of each month. 

Pancha -maha-patika, in Hinduism, the five 
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hemouB rins, vie, killing a Brahman, stealing examined by Profcasor Wilson, with those trans- 
gold, drinking spirite, intercourse with the wife lated and disc uesod by Principal Mill. The former 
of a spiritual preceptor, and association with a relate that it was taken from another Hindu 
person who has committed these sins. dynasty, a.d. 470, by the Kahtor Kajputs, who 

Pancha-maha-sabda, the martial drum, one of retained it until its conquest by the Muhammad- 
the insignia of royalty of the Chalukya dynasty ans in a.d. 1193, when they withdrew to their 
when ruling at Kalyan. present scats in Marwar. The identity of Canouj 

Panchamarah, Mahomed and his four con- and Panchala is assumed in Menu 11, 19. Its 
fidential associates.— At. /?«. ix. p. 143, x. p. 96. limits, as assigned in the Mahabharata are made 
Panchakki of Nepal, a water>wheel, a water-mill out by connecting notes in the Oriental Maguzine, 
on the bank of a river. iii. 135, iv. 142. These boundaries, enlarged a 

Pancha Shegam, a Hindu ceremony, which con- little on the south and on the west, are the same 
sists of pouring milk on the lingam. It is after- as those assigned by Colonel Tod to Uie same 
waids very carcfuJly preserved, and some drops kingdom at the time of the Muhammadan invasion, 
of it are given in the Panch Shegam office to According to the Mahabharata, the great kingdom 
dying people, that they may merit the delights of of PanchnJa extended from the Hiii»alaya moun- 
their heaven. tains to the Chambal river. The capital of North 

Pancham Bandham, five servile tribes in Kar- Panchala, or liohilkhand, was Ahi-Chhatra, and 
nata, of whom are the Pareya, Bulwan, Ghakili, that of South Panchala, the Central Gangelic 
and Toty. Doab, was Kampilya, now Kampil, on the old 

Panch Mukhi, five-faced, a name of Mahadeva. Ganges between Budaon and Farkhabad. Just 
Pancha Vaddium, five musical instruments of before the great war, or about 1430 ii.c., the king 
Malabar, viz., Jenta, Chengalam, llatalom, etc., of Panchala, named Drupada, was conquered by 
sounded three times daily, before Hindu princes. Drona, the preceptor of the five Pandu. Drona 
Pancha- Vriksha, the five trees of Swarga, the retained North Panchala for himself, but i*eHtored 
heaven of Indra. Their names were Hari- the southern half of the kingdom to Drupada. 
Glnindana, Kalpa Vriksha, Mandara, Parijataka, According to this account, die name of Ahi- 
and Santana. Chhatra, and consequently also tlio Buddhist 

Panch - Chulia, five fireplaces, the kitchen of legend of Adi-Uaja and the serpent, arc many 
the goddess Nanda, in a mountain in Kamaon ; centuries anterior to the rise of Buddhism. It 
its two cast peaks are 22,678 and 21,114 feet would appear, however, that the Buddhists must 
above the sea. have adopted and altered the legend to do honour 

Panch Dravid and Panch Gaur are usually taken to their great teacher, for Hiwen Thsang records 
to indicate the Hindu arrangement of the Dravida that outside the town there was a Naga-brada or 
and Gaur tongues, also the Dravida and Gaur * serpent tank * near which Buddha had preached 
Brahmans. The pandits named the five Dravida the law for seven days in favour of the serpent 
tongues, the Tclinga, Kanatika, Mahrati, Gurjara, king, and that the spot was marked by a sPhupa 
and Dravida or Tamil proper ; but at present of king Asoka. In A.D. 1870, the only existing 
Dr. Caldwell displaces tne Gurjara or uujerati st'hupa at this place was called Chattr, and General 
and the Mahrati, and considers the Dravida Cunorngham infers that the Buddhist legend 
proper or Tamil, the Telinga, and the Karnataka represented the Naga king after his conversion 
(Kannada or Canarese) to be the three principal as forming a canopy over Buddha with bis cx- 
languages of the Dravi^an family *, and he adds panded hood. He thinks also that the st’hupa 
thereto the Malealam, the Tula, and the unculti- erected on the spot where conversion took place 
vated Toda, Kota, Gond, and Ku, making alto- would naturally nave been called Ahi-Chhatra, or 
ffether nine Dravidian or Tamilian tonemes. The the * serpent canopy.^ A similar story is told at 
five Gaur BkvJimans are Kanya-Kubnya, Gaur, Buddha Uaya of the Nara king Muchalinda, who 
Saraswat, Maithal, and Ut-Kala. with his expanded hood sheltered Buddha from 

Panch-patta, Hind., a striped silk of Ahmad- the shower of rain produced by the mnlignant 
abad. demon Mara. The great mound of ruins .ailed 

Panoh-Pira also Panch-tan, a place in Ulwar Atranji-Khera is situated on the right or west 
or Mewat, consecrated to five Muhammadan saints, bank of the Kali Nadi, four miles to the south of 
Panchrangi of Dharwar has a warp of silk and Karsaoa, and eight miles to the north of Egta, 
weftof cotton ; worn ordinarily by dancing women, on the (Irand Trunk Koad. The Panchnli-Kudu 
not considered fit for respectable women. in Telugu is a native of Panchala. — Bunsen, iiL 

PANCHALA, tie country north and west of p. 654; Elphinstone, i. p. 402. Ctinninghani^s 
Dehli between the foot of ^e Himalaya and the India, p. 860 ; As, Res. viii. pp. 886-841. 
Ohambal. It was in the dominion of a race who PANCHAM, a Liogaet layman ; also one of 
were ruling in India at the time of the Kuru and the eighty-four Gacbchas of the Jaina — As, Res, 
Fandava strife. Their sway extended through xvii p. 298. 

tihe whole Southern Doab beyond Benares, as &e PANCHAM!. See Naga ; Serpent ; Snake, 
as the river I^rmanvaii, which was for a time FANGHAMI RISHI, a Hindu festival, held 
consider^ the frontier line of the two tribes, about the beginning of September, and is r^p- 
eSanyacubya, the modern Canouj, appears in early posed to be in honour of seven Rishi or sages, 
times to have been called Panchala. It seems to represented by the seven stars of Una major or 
have been a long but narrow territory, extending the Pleiades. 

on the east to Nepal (which it inclua^), and on PANCHANGA, a Hindu a^anac. The Hindu 
the west along the Chambal and J^nas as far as almanacs are all so complicated, and so few 
Ajmir. Little else is known of m early history, persons are able to understand them, that in cvex^ 
except through the Rajput writings and traditions Indian town astrological professors, celled Joahi, 
poUeoted hr O>l0Del Tod, and the inscriptions Jotisi, or Jotiaaru, earn a livelihood by going in 
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the early morning from lionse to house to mention 
the circumstances by which the religi(ms observ- 
ances of the Hindus are to be guided. The Hindu 
year is solar or sidereal, but the religious life of 
the Hindu follows the lunar calendar. A very 
complicated method has been devised for keeping 
the two concurrent, and the result is the Hindu 
* luni -solar year,’ a mode of reckoning time 
which has no parallel in any age or in any country. 
The solar year begins with tlie entrance of the 
sun into the sign Aries, and is of the same length 
as that of Europe ; but the Hindu allows for the 
precession of tlie equiiioxes, so that his year is 
gradually getting a little behind the Europe year. 
The luni-solar year begins with the new moon 
which immediately precedes the commencement 
of the solar year. Tlie lunar month consists of 
thirty tithi or lunar days, which vary slightly in 
length according to the varying motion of the 
moon. These lunar months and days have to 
be kept concurrent with solar time, and this is 
-effected by intercalation and omission. The lunar 
months arc named from the solar month in which 
the new moon falls ; and when two new moons 
occur in one solar month, the name of that month 
» repeated in the luni-solar calendar. It happens, 
at long intervals, that there is no new moon in 
one of the solar months, and when this occurs the 
name of that month is expunged. The same 
principle applies to the days. When two tithi or 
lunar days end in one solar day, that day is re- 
peated, and when it happens that no tithi ends in 
a solar day, that day is expunged. The inter- 
calated months and days arc known as adhika, 
excessive, and the expunged as kshaya, destroyed. 
Each lunar month is divided into two halves, or 
fortnights, that of the increasing moon called 
Budi, and the waning half called badi; and the 
days arc numbered from one to fifteen. 

It will be seen from this how indispensable an 
almanac is to a Hindu. In his public and private 
accounts, and in his usual daily occupations, a 
Hindu keeps to civil reckoning of time. In his 
religious ceremonies he must keep his attention 
to astronomical aspects, and in his festivities and 
other occupations, to the astrological aspects of 
the planets. In business matters a solar year and 
months are generally used, as in the era of Saliva- 
hana and others; but the Sainvat, or era of Vik- 
raroaditya, which follows the luni-solar reckoning, 
is also extensively employed in the ordinary affairs 
of life. The almanac oeiug thus a necessity, great 
numben of almanacs are published in all the 
principal languages, varying of course in accuracy 
and completeness, but all showing a considerable 
amount of scientific knowledge. The Hindu 
almanac is everywhere called Panchanga, because 
it must exhibit five (pancha) distinct matters : — 
1. the tithi or lunar day; 2. the vara or solar 
day of the week ; 5. the nakshatra or lunar asterism 
for each day ; 4. the yoga, the conjunctions and 
transits of the planets, eclipses, etc. ; 6. the kar- 
anas or subdivisions of the lunar day. These are 
essentials, and to them must be added the sank- 
rantl or entrance of the sun into the different 
sim of the zodiac. The corresponding dates of 
different eras current in the countiy are generally 
given, — the Christian era, the Muhammadan era of 
uie Hijira, and ihe Parsee era of Yezdejird. The 
table for each fortnight must show also the exact 
time of the rise, caTmination, and setting of the 


sun, and the position of the moon and the planets, 
and may give illustrative diagrams. The amount 
of the accumulated precession of the equinoxes at 
the beginning of the year is assumed to be 18® IP 
10", and the annual variation 50' 2". There is also 
in the Panchanga almanac a table of latitudes 
and longitudes of important places in India, 
the approximate declination of the sun for each 
day of the year, and the ascensional difference. 
The various eclipses are carefully described, and 
many have diagrams exhibiting the phases as 
visible. There are lists of the names of the 
nakshatras, the tithi, the yogas, and the karanas, 
the signs of the zodiac, the days of the week, and 
the six seasons of the year, etc. 

The ceremonial calendar of fasts and festivals is an 
important matter to every Hindu. Religious obser- 
vances of greater or less importance arc constantly 
occurring. These are entere<1 against their respective 
dates in the calendar, and in some versions short 
accounts are given of the most important of them. 
Of New Year 8 Day, we are told that in the morn- 
ing a Hindu rubs his body with scented oil, and 
then bathes with warm water. Flags are raised 
on poles by each family to represent the banner 
of Indra, king of the gods. The leaves of the 
bitter nim tree are eaten, which secures health to 
the body. 1'he almanac for the New Year is 
worshipped, and its predictions for the year are 
heard from one versed in astronomy and astrolpgy, 
who is remunerated handsomely. The Brahmans 
also receive liberal gifts from the people. Gifts 
or feasts to Brahmans are universal on all festivals, 
and it is impressed upon the celebrants that with- 
out these the observance is ineffectual. On the 
3d Vaisakhasudi (24th April) ‘ earthen water-pots 
and fans are given to Brahmans for the coming 
summer season, that the pitri or manes of deceased 
.ancestors may feel comfortable during this season 
in the heavens.’ On the 15th Jyaishtha sudi, 
‘ women fast and go to worship at the foot of the 
Indian fig-tree to preserve them from widowhood.’ 
On the last day of Asarba badi, all the lamps in 
the house are washed, cleaned, ‘ and placed in a 
row, and offerings of incense and Howers are 
made to them. Sweetmeats are prepared in 
honour of the lamps, and are eaten <iy the whole 
household.’ The 5th Srawan sudi is held sacred 
to the serpent gods. ‘ Ceremonies are performed 
on this day to ensure against the bites of snakes.* 
On the last day of the same month, * the 64 Yogini, 
or female attendants of the goddess Durga, are 
worshipped, particularly by women, with the 
hope of obtaining issue.’ The 10th Aswin sudi, 
at the autumnal equinox, is the Dasahra, *the 
victorious tenth,’ in honour of the victory of Durga 
over a monstrous demon. This is a great holiday, 
lasting ten days ; but it is only the last of the ten 
days that is properly called Dasahra. The image 
of the^goddess is worshipped with various observ- 
ances throughout the ten days, and on the last 
day it is borne with ceremony and thrown into the 
water. The ISth of the sudi or light half of the same 
month is the Dewali or Dipawdi, a great fesdval 
in honour of !^li, another form of the ^dess 
Durga. This is the great * feast of illumination, 
during which houses are cleaned, whitewaohed, 
and muminated.’ Fireworks are displayed, and 
* playing with ilice is the chief recreation id the 
well-to-do people.* The Makara-sankFanti is a 
solar festival, held in honour of the sun, on the day 
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of his entrance into Capricorn. The Holi^ also, or 
spring festival, ia held m Phalguna, the last month 
of the year, in honour of Krishna, but is essentially 
a spring festival. Many of its observances have 
reference to that season, and some of them find 
their counterparts in other regions of the world. 
This feast lasts fifteen days, and resembles the 
Itoman Saturnalia or the modern Carnival. People 
throw red powder at each other, and females are 
saluted with very impure exclamations and jests. 
On the day of full moon a pile is lighted before 
every house and in i^rts of the city, and cakes 
and oocoanuts are offered. In Bengal, Madras, 
and other parts, swinging was a great feature iu 
this festivfd, but it has been prohibited by the 
British Government 

A third portion of the almanac is the astro- 
logical, anU by no means the least important in 
the eyes of the great mass of Hindus, Lucky and 
unlucky days and seasons, and the influence of 
the planets and astronomical phenomena, are to 
the Hindu settled articles of belief which are 
beyond question. No matter of importance can 
be entered u}K>n without consulting the Brahmans, 
and the Brahmans consult the Panchanga. There 
is merit even in referring to the almanac; and 
those who on New Year’s Day hear what are the 
celestial influences of the year, thrive well in this 
world, free from sickness, calamity, or poverty, 
and, become possessed of stores of corn and 
treasure. From the tithi a man derives good and 
weal ; from the days of the week, long life ; from 
the nakshatras, liberation from sin ; from the 
yoga, liberation from disease ; from the karanas, 
success in a desired work. There is a table of 
auspicious days for the investiture of Brahmans 
with the sacred thread, and another table of 
auspicious days for marriagea Hindus must of 
course be aware that they often fail in obtain- 
ing the good things promised upon astrological 
authority, but none would venture to brave the 
dangers of unlucky days and inauspicious con- 
junctions. They may be disappointed by the 
past, but they cannot venture to challenge the 
future. Another table enables a person to calcu- 
late his luck for the year^ by the sign of the zodiac 
the moon wa% in at his birth. Absurd as all these 
are, they are not set down at haphazard, but are 
the results of certain rules and c^culations. The 
influence of the planets during a recent year 
was thus predicted : — * The sun will be king. The 
nimister is Mars. The lord of the first harvest is 
Jupiter. The lord of the clouds is the moon. 
The lord of the waters is Saturn. The lord of 
the last harvest, Mercury. When the sun is king, 
there is destruction to corn, flowers, fruits, and 
roots ; fear from robbers ; no water ; disagree- 
ments among the rulers of the world, aud disease 
to the inhabitants. When Mars is prime ininister, 
there will be scarcity of rain, destruction to corn, 
fear from fire and robbers, pain from diseases, 
and tlu3 rulers of the laud will fight against each 
other.*- Happily for the world, and happily also 
for astrology, there are countervailing influences. 
When Jupiter is lord of the first harvest, the 
indication is that there will be plenty of rain, 
corn, water, wealth, and fruit, and gladness among 
the people ; and under the influence of the moon, 
tlie lord of the clouds, there will be plenty of 
corn, flowers, and fruits; tlie learned will be 
happy, and th(‘ rivers and wells will oveifiow with 


water. Among the many other portents of the 
year, there is one which foretells success to 
robbers, impostors, and wicked people; another 
foretells victories to kings with small armies over 
those with large ones. One most desirable portent 
indicates moderation in all things, and anotlier 
happiness to all mankind, and plenty of com and 
fruit. Some of the portents are very incongruous 
and amusing in their association of things. One 
indicates destruction to potentates, asses, and 
earthen-pot makers ; another bodes ill to black 
beetles, but happiness to the worshippers of Siva. 

Such is the mixture of wisdom and folly pre- 
sented by a Hindu almanac. The science which 
Hindus display in the preparation of their 
ephemeris is worthy of admiration, and the care 
they take in fixing the proper times for their 
religious festivals is deserving of all respect. 
Such things, in Great Britain, arc not dead 
even now. Old Moore still fiourisbes; the Vox 
Stellarum, as declared by him, is vet listened 
to. Zadkiel is not yet defunct; and more than 
one low-class publication puts forth pretended 
astrological predictions. Even among educated 
people are to be found some who have faitli in 
astrology. ]£ astrology has been able to maintain 
a precarious stand against the overpowering 
attacks of western science, what expectation or 
hope can there be of its extinction in India? 
There it has for ages mingled with every man’s 
daily and religious life, and will last as long as, 
and probably even survive, the religion with which 

PANCHA-TANTRA, literally five books; a 
famous collection of tales by Vishmi-Sarman, a 
Brahman, about the end of the 6th century of 
the Christian era, for the edification of King 
Dabi8hlim*s sons. They were translated into 
Pehlavi, in the 6th century, in the time of 
Nushirwan ; from that into Arabic by Abdallali 
bin Mokaffah about the middle of the 8th century ; 
then into Persian by Rudaki, about the close of 
the yth century, who received 80,000 dirhams for 
his labour. About the middle of the 12th century 
(a.d. 1160), in the time of Balmun Shah, a Persian 
prose translation was made ; and a subsequent 
version was made by Kashifi, and named the 
Anwar-i-Suhaili. It is the basis of the lyar-i- 
Danish in modern Persian, and the latter has 
appeared in Urdu as the Khird-Afroz. A Greek 
version was made by Simeon Seth at the com- 
mand of Alexis Commenes, and they appeared 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, Italian, Spauisii, and 
German. The first English edition was in the 
ICth century, then in French in 1644 and 1709. 
A Latin version was made by order of John of 
Capua, from the Hebrew, in tlie 13th century, 
and from it translations were made into all the’ 
languages of modern Europe, until it became 
univei'sally known as Pilpay’s Fables. It has been 
translated into the Tamil, Canaresc, and all the 
spoken languages of India. Pilpay is evidently 
derived from Jlidpai, but in the original Sanskrit 
no name similar to this occurs. The Arabic 
translation is called Kalila-wa-Damna, the names 
of two jackals which take a conspicuous part in 
the first story, their names in the original Arabic 
being Karutaka and Darnanaka. The later Persian 
translation is called Anwar-i-Suhaili, or Lights of 
(’aiiopus, and the Turkisli rendering of it is the 
Humayim Niiinali. With the exception of the 
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Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress, there is probably 
no work that has been translated into so many 
langui^es as the Pancba>Tantra. There is great 
diversity in the manuscript copies of the Pancha- 
Tantra. In some versions the residence of the 
king is in Mahilaropya, a city of the south of 
India, which Professor Wilson identifies with 
St. Thom^. The Canarese and Sanskrit versions 
make it to be Pataliputra on the Ganges. Ward 
says it is the only original work on ethics in the 
Sanskrit language. — Garrett ; Ward. 

PANCHGHAR has ten sinoll towns. It is cele> 
brat(>d for its groves of date trees ; is occupied by 
the Gitchki tribe of Brahui, of peaceful and agri- 
cultural habits. 

PANCH MAHAL, a British district on the 
eastern frontier of Gujerat, between lat 22® 30' 
and 23® N., and long. 73® 35' and 74° 10' E. ; 

area, 1731 square miles ; population in 1872, 
240,743 souls, — 89,624 being Koli, 68,710 Bhil, 
and 5966 Naikra. Naikra are the lowest and 
poorest, and until the middle of the 19th century 
were turbulent and unsettled. The Bhil and Koli 
arc bad cultivators, tliriftless, idle, and f<jnd of 
strong drink. To check the thieving tendencies 
of Bin! and Koli, and to prevent any renewal of 
Naikra risings, the Panch Mahals are provided, in 
addition to the unarmed police, with a regiment 
called the Gujerat Bldl Corps, 580 strong. Of 
the 14,921 Musalinan, 4461 are Ghanchi, gene- 
rally oil-pressers, but formerly carriers of mer- 
chandise between Malwa and the coast. — Jmp.Gaz. 

PANCH WAT. Bkno. A passage boat on the 
Lower Gauges. 

PANDA or Punda, the proprietary or presid- 
ing priest of a Hindu temple of Siva, usually, 
though not invariably, a Brahman. The office is 
hereditary ; and in some places, ns at Benares, the 

S anda officiates only on particular occasions, the 
utics of daily worship being performed by inferior 
priests or pujari in his employ, 'The term Panda 
18 alsi/ applied to a priest who is stationary at any 
particular place or shrine. It is also described 
08 properly applicable to a particular tribe, a 
branch of the Bharadwoja line (Gotra), one of 
the chief sections of the Canouj lirahmans, with 
such names os Bakhtawor Pandy, Up to the 
Mutiny, many of them entered the Indian army, 
and the word has been multiplied by the British, 
since the revolt of 1857-58-59, Pandy being 
applied to all the rebels, from tlio circumstance 
of the first one who was executed at Barrackpur 
being of the name of Mungul Pandy. 

PANDAL. Anglo-Tam. From Payal, Tam. 
An awning formed of grass, leaves, branches, or 
cloth ; a platform, a canopy, a stage, a booth, a 
shed. 

PAN DANA CEvE. TAndl, An order of plants 
comprising 2 genera, 16 species, viz. 12 Pandanus, 
4 Freyciiietia: Tlie Pandanacece or screw-pines 
abound in tho Mauritius, Bourbon, India, the 
Straits, and Burma. The following species of the 
Pandanus genus arc known in S.E. Asia : — 

P, amaiyllifoliuB, Aoxt., Ambcyna. 

P. AiidaniaitemtiuTn, Kurz, Amfamani, 

P. caudelabrum, Pet/., Jieauv., N. Guiaea. 

P. carioua, Humph. ^ Mulucoat. 

P. drunuoeuB, Pet, Th., Mauritius, 

P. edulis, Pel. Th.f Madagascar. 

P. elegans, Pet. Th., Maacarenhas. 

P. fascicularis, Lam,, Moluccas. 

P. fcBtidus, Moadi., Bengal. 


P. f urcatiis. Moxb . . Malabar, Chittagong, PogU, 

P. n-aminifolius, Kurt, Burma. 

P. humilis, Moluccas. 

P. leram, Jonet, Nicobar. 

P. lievis, Humph., Burma. 

P. marginatuB, Hozb., Mauritius. 

P. moscatuB, Humph,, Ainboyna. 

P. odoratissimuB, L.jU., all 8. Asia. 

P. utilis, JBory., Madagascar, Mauritius. 

The name is derived from the Malay Pandang, 
and called screw-pine from their leaves, which 
resemble those of the pine-apple, and are inserted 
spirally along the stem. Species are found also in 
Mauritius, Bourbon, and Australia. The leaves 
are composed of tough, longitudinal fibres, white 
and glossy, which enable tliem to be employed 
for covering huts, making matting, as well as for 
cordage ; and in the Mauritius, for making sacks 
for coffee, sugar, and grain. The species which 
is best known in India is P. odoratissimus, on 
account of the exquisite perfume of its flowers. 
This plant, as well as some of the other species 
in the Mauritius, are known by the name Vacoa or 
Baquois, said to be P. sativus. On many of the 
Burmese boats, sails are made of the large narrow 
leaves sewed together of a species tliat has a trunk 
like a palm, and the fruit is used by the Karens 
to hackle their thread. The smaller and finer 
mats in common use are fabricated from the 
leaves of this species, which ^grows in Tenaaserim 
above tide waters. , 

According to Dc Canflolle, one species of pan- 
danua, when opening in flowers, emits an electric 
spark, accompanied by a noise. 

'i'he fruit of a pandanus is an article of food 
among the natives of the north coast of Australia, 
where it is prepared by steeping in an embanked 
puddle. Dr. lA*ichhnrdt found the pandanus fruit 
in extensive use among the natives of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and was inclined to believe that they 
obtain a fermented liquor by this process of soak- 
ing. 'i'he practice is more probably adopted for 
the purj) 08 o of removing some deleterious sub*- 
stance, similar in its nature to the heart of the 
manioc. The fruit of the cycas palm is sliced iu> 
and dried in tho sun with the same object. — G. 
W. Jiarl, Papuans, p. 171 ; Marine, p. 121 ; Jour. 
Agric. India, 1843, p. 92; Hoyle, P'ih. PI. 

p. 35 ; Hoyle, III. Him. Hot. p. 408 ; Huxb, Ft. Ind. 
iii. p. 741 ; Mason. 

PANDANUS FURCATUS. Roxh. Tha-bau, 
also 'i'a-gyet, also Tau-ta-kyct, Burm. Lowland 
screw-pine. 'I’he large coarse mats in universal 
use in 'renasseriin are made from the leaf of a 
species of screw-pine that grows abundantly on 
the lowlands near tide waters. H-sat shwa gyee, 
Yffi ta kyet, are other Burmese species. — Maton. 
PANDANUS ODORATISSIMUS. Linn. 

AnthrodactyliB HpiuoBS, KiUhvro, Hhecde. 

Foret. P. vucoa, Henley. 

V. sativR, Petit Thouars. 

Keder, Ksdhi, . . Aiiab. ”NVharra tree, OTAiixiTfl. 

Keuii, Kea kaida, Bknu. Gul-i-kivea, . . . Pus. 
ll'Bai'ta-[ihu, . . Kavundi, . , . „ 

Scrcw-pinc, Caldera huah. Ketcka, «... Sansk. 
Pandan odoriferanto, Fu. Wcuti-keriya, , , SiKOH. 
PaiulnmtB wohlrcich, Oek. Talnm, iWy, . . TaH. 
Kcora, Goganpboul, HiNn. Mogili (male) , . Txn. 

Pandan, l^andang, Malay. Godangi mogali (fom.), „ 
Thala, Kaida, . Malkal. Gojjangi mogali, * m 
L eram, . . Nicoilabs. Kotaki, .... ,, 

This grows along the coasts and in moist parts 
of all the Peninsula of India, and its leaves are 
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extenfihrelj manufactured into mats, baskets, and 
bats. The fibre of the leaf is white, soft, glossy, 
ill suited for cordage, but it has been found well 
adapted for the preparation of a good quality of 
paper, also for good sacking. Its fibrous aerial 
roots are much employed as paint brushes. The 
people of the MulgraVe Archipelago are said to 
use the juicy pulp and the pleasant kernels of the 
fruit. The wood is hard and durable ; the flowers 
are used in garlands, and the red and yellow nuts 
as ornaments. All soils and situations seem to 
suit it equally well, and it flowers chiefly during 
the rainy season. It is much employed to make 
hedges, for which it answers well, but requires 
too much room. The lower yellow pulpy part of 
the drupes, and also the tenaer white base of the 
leaves, are eaten raw or boiled during scarcity. 

The fusiform roots are composed of tough fibres, 
which basket-makers split and use to tie their 
work with ; they are also so soft and spongy as to 
serve the natives for corks. In the Mauritius, its 
leaves are employed for package bags for the 
transport of coffee, sugar, and grain. As soon 
as gathered, the spines on their edges and dorsal I 
nerve are stripped off, and the leaf divided into 
slips of the breadth proper for the use they are 
required for; this operation is performed with 
the blsdo of a common straight knife ; they are | 
then laid iu the sun for a few hours to dry. ! 
When required for working into mats, the slips 
are passed under the blade of a knife, applied witli 
moderate pressure, to remove all asperities on 
their surface, which gives them a polish, and 
makes them plain and more convenient to the 
hands. With the leaves, the natives of Southern 
India and the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands 
make a fine kind of sleeping mat, which they stain 
yellow and red with cassia leaves and Vatinga 
cottay. They are also used to make the common 
kind of umbrellas, called by the Tuniils Talay 
elley kedri. The fine furniture.s of Madras are 
packed in mats of these leaves. 'J’he natives of 
India are fond of the scent of tlie flower, wliich 
they place among their clothes. In tlie district of 
Ganjam. the flowers are said to be frequently 
tenanted by a small and very venomous snake. 
The male •flowers are exceedingly fragrant, and 
great favourities with the Burmese. The flower 
is constantly referred to by the Sanskrit noets by 
the name Ketaki, and is the Keora and Ketgi of 
the Hindus. The Arabs call it Kazi, and Avicenna 
described it under the name of Armak. Oil im- 
pregnated with the odour of its male flowers, 
called Keore-ka-atr, co.sts two rupees the tola; 
and the distilled watera are highly esteemed both for 
their odour and their medicinal use as stimulants. 
This tree is often alluded to in the Hindu drama. 
In ‘ Malati and Madhava ’ the latter says, — 

‘Might, ever friend to love, now epreads its shade ; 

Faint in the east the gentle moonlight gleams, 

Pale as the palm’s sear leaf, and through the air 

The slowly rising breezes spread around 

The grateful fragrance of the ketaki.* 

The Hindus use the flowers in all the cere- 
monies made in honour of Fulliar, Subramaniar, 
Mariamma, and Yishuu, but never in those of 
Siva. — Eng, Cyc.; Graham^s Cat. of PlantSy p. 
227; Chow-Chow^ p. 299; Cal Cat. Ex., 1862; 
Mad. Ex.Jur.Rep.; Singapore Cat. Ex.^ 1862; 
Sonnerat^s Voyagty p. 9 ; koxb. ; Rohde, MSS. ; 
M. E. 9/1857 ; Aiaa./ Mason. 


PANDANUS UTILIS. JBorr. The mats in 
which Mauritius sugar is imported are made of 
the leaves of P. utilis, Borr. 

PANDARAM, a Saiva devotee; the ofilciat- 
ing priest at the temples of Siva. This word 
seems to be Panduranga, or pale complexioned, 
from these individuals smearing tbemaelves with 
ashes. Pam also means song. In the south of 
India they are Hindus of the Sudra section, 
worshippers of Siva, of whom many are professed 
mendicants, but many are learned men. These 
are not Vira Saiva, nor do they wear the lingam 
or adore Basava. — Brown^ Jangams^ p. 7. 

PANDARPUR. A town of the Sholapur 
district, Bombay Presidency, situated in lat. 
17° 40' 40" N., and long. 75*^ 22' 40" E., on the 
left bank of the Krishna, and 1878 feet above 
the sea. Pandarpur contains a celebrated temple, 
dedicated to the god Vithoba, regarded as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. Iu honour of this god, 
three fairs are annually held. 

PANDHRI, a local tax levied on the non-agri- 
ciiltural classes, on shops, in the Madras presi- 
dency. 

PANDION HALIJilTUS. L. The osprey. 


P. Indicui, Hodtj. 
Mach'moral, Bala, Bkno. 
Mach -manga, . . ,, 

Pantiang, . . Lepch. 
Macha rung, . Nepal. 


I P. fluvialia, Savi. 
Verali-addi-pong, . Tam. 
Kora min-gedda, . Tel. 
Hegguli . of Ykrkala. 


The osprey or fish -hawk is spread over all 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is common along 
all the large riveis of India, and at most of the 
large lakes and tanks even far inland. It plunges 
from a great height into the water, and can take 
up a fish of considerable size, but the Haiisetus 
leucogaster frequently robs it of its prey. A 
northern poet says, — 


‘ Boon as the sun, great ruler of the year, 

BeiidH to our northern climes his bright career, 

And from the cave.s of ocean calls from sleep 
The finny shouls and myriads of the deep ; 

When freezing tenqtcsts back to (Greenland ride, 

Au<i day and night the equal hours divide ; 

True to the season, o’er our sea-beat shore. 

The sailing osprey high is seen to sour, 

AVith broad, uninoviug wing ; and circling slow, 
Marks each loiKse straggler in the deep below ; 
Sweeps down liko lightning ! plunges, with a roar ! 

And bears his struggling victim to the shore. 

Tlie long housed fudierman beholds with joy 
The well-known signals of Ids rough employ. 

And Hs he bears his net and oars along, 

Thus hails the welcome season with a song : — 

‘TJie osprey sails above the sound, 

The geese are gone, the gulls are flying ; 

Tlie herring shoals swarm thick around; 

The nets are laiinclied, the boats are plying : 

Yo ho, my hearts t let’s seek the deep, 

liaise high the song, and cheerily wish her, 
Still as the bending net wo sweep, 

“God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher 1 ” 
‘She brings us fish, she brings us spring, 

Good times, fair weather, warmth, and plenty ; 
Fine stores of chad, trout, herring, ling, 

Sheepshead, and drum, and old wives dainty, 

Yo ho, my hearts ! etc. 

* She rears her youn^ on yonder tree, 

She leaves her faithful mate to mind Vm ; 

Liko us, for fish, she sails to sea, 

And plunging, shows us where to find ’em. 

Yo ho, my hearts 1 etc.’ 

PANDIT, a Brahman learned in the Sanskrit. 
It is to the Hindus what hakim is to the Muham- 
madans, but it is a term applied to all Kaahx 
miri Hindus. They are mostly of the Brahman* 
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ical caatev wonderfully fair, and have no objection 
to flesh-eating. Numbers of them are now settled 
in India . — Calcutta lievietc, 

PANDO. Hind. Artiflcial whiting, or plaster 
of paris. 

PANDRAKAUA, a race who rear silkworms. 

PANDRETHAN, a temple in Kashmir, built 
between a.d. 913 and 921. It U supposed to 
have been a Vaisbnava temple. 

PANDU, from whom the Panda va princes of 
Hastinapur were named, was a descendant 
through Bborata from Puru, the great ancestor of 
one branch of the Chaudravansa or Lunar race. 
A descendant of Bharata was king Santana, who 
married a widow named Satyavati, and two sons, 
Ohitrangada and Vichitra-virya, were born. Chit- 
rangada fell in battle, and Vichitra-virya succeeded 
to the throne, but he died without a son, leaving 
two widows, Amba and Ambalika, daughters of 
the king of Kasi; and Satyavati, who had had 
a son, Krbhna Dwaipayaua or Vyasa, by her 
former husband, called on him to raise up seed to 
his half-brother. The elder widow bore a son, 
blind Dhritarashtra. The younger -widow bore 
Pandu ; and a slave girl bore a third son, named 
Viduru ; and because of Dhritarashtra’s blindness, 
Pandu came to the throne. Pandu had two 
wives, Kunti and Madri, with whom, however, 
ho did not, as the legend says, consort ; and he 
and his wives retired to the Himalaya, where he 
died. But Kunti bad three sons, Vudishthra, 
Arjuna, and Bhima, begotten respectively by 
the deities Dharuia, Vayu, and Indra; and the 
two sons of Madri, Nakula and Sahadeva, by 
the twin Aswini gods. These were the five 
Pandava. 

On Pandu al^icating, his half - brother, the 
blind Dhritarashtra, re-ascended the throne, and 
his sons took the title of Kaurava, from their 
ancestor Kuru. The Pandava lads and the 
Kaurava lads were brought up together at 
Dbritarashtra's court, but they were constantly 
quarrelling, and their enmity reached a height on 
Dhiitarashtra passing by his own children and 
nominating Yudishthra to be his successor. For 
the sake of peace, the five Pandava retired to 
Varanuvatu, and, being followed there by the 
active enmity of their cousin Duryodhana, they 
escaped to the forest disguised as Braliuians.* 

Virat, the capital of Matsya, is celebrated in 
Hindu legends as the abode of the five Pandu 
during their exile of twelve years from Dilli or 
Indraprastha. The country was famous for the 
valour of its people, as Menu directs that the van 
of an army snould be composed of * men born in 
Kurukshetra near Indraprastha, in Matsya or 
Virata, iu Panohala or Kanya Kubja, and in 
Surasena, of the district of Mathura.* The resid- 
ence of Bhim Pandu is still shown on the top of 
a long, low rocky hill about one mile to the north 
of the town. The hill is formed of enormous 
blocks of coarse gritty quartz, which arc much 
\ycather-worn and rounded on all the exposed 
sides ; some of these blocks have a simple, straight 
face passing onwards, the result of a natural split, 
of winch advantage has been taken to form sinali 
dwellings, by the addiUon of rough stone walls 
plaster^ with mud. Such b the Bhim-gupha or 
Bhim*s cave, which is formed by rough walls 
added to the overhanging face of a huge rock 
about 60 feet in diameter . nd 15 feet iu height. 


Similar rooms, but of smaller size, are said to 
have been the dwellings of Bhim’s brothers. 
They sought shelter in various countries near the 
Indus ; and while at the couit of king Drupdeva 
in Kampil-nagaraof Panchalika kingdom, Arjunas 
skill in archery carried off his daughter Drau})adi, 
who became the bride of the five brothers. After 
being woi» by Arjuna at her Swayamvara or 
tournament, she was taken to the bouse of their 
mother Kunti, who desired the brothers to retain 
her as their wife. Between that time and the 
interval of her marriage, Draupadi performed the 
usual household duties; and ultimately, with Kunti 
and Draupadi in one car, and Yudishthra and his 
bi'Otbers in anotlier, the family proceeded to the 
j town of Kampila, where the marriage ceremony 
i was performed. The five brothers had each a 
house and garden of his own, and Draupadi dwelt 
with each of them in turn for two days at a time ; 
and it was agreed upon that another brother, 
under pain of being exiled for twelve years, 
should not enter where Draupadi was staying. 
But Arjuna broke the rule, and became exiled. 

On the occasion of Krishna visiting hb Pandava 
relatives at Hastinapur, accompanied by hb 
wives and singing and playing women, Satya- 
bhama, speaking with Draupadi, the iwlyandric 
wife of the Pandava, remarked to Draupadi, We, 
who are so many thousands in number, have all 
but one and the same husband in Krishna, and 
wo are all happy with him : how comes it then 
that you have five husbands, and are not ashamed 
before men ? To thb Draupadi replied, You are 
every one jealous of each other, and are always 
talking of your suspicions one of Another. But I 
never speak one word which all my five husbands 
may not hear alike, and which would give to either 
the smallest offence. Descended from the ancient 
sovereigns of the countries of liindiistan border- 
ing upon the Jumna, thus called Panduoii Raj, 
or the kingdom of the Pandu, in Hindu mytho- 
logy, the five Pandu are regarded by the present 
Hindus as five demigods. 

The strife betweeu the cousins ultimately led to 
the destruction of the Kaurava in a great war, 
described iu the Mahabharata. 

These legends shW customs of anetent India, 
some of which are still in force. As one of these 
still recognised, Menu, regarding the choice of a 
husband, enjoins parents to select a handsome 
son-in-law ; and adds, ‘ Three years let a damsel 
wait, though she be marriageable, but after that 
term let her choose for herself a husband of equal 
rank.’ But iu the days of the Pandu, one mode 
of selecting a husband was the Swayamvara or 
self-choice, where a girl chose her own husband. 
In the Mahabharata, the cases are mentioned of 
Pandu with Pritha, Yudishthra with Devika, 
Sahadeva with Vijuya, Sivi and Devaki, Nala 
and Damayanti, Draupadi and Arjuna. Menu 
describes eight modes of marriage, viz. Brahma, 
Deva, Arsha, Praj^patya, Asura, Gandharva, 
Raksbaea, and the eighth and worst, Paisacha ; 
the first six for a Brahman, the four last for a 
warrior, and the tame four, the Kakshasa excepted, 
for the third and fourth of the Hindu castea 

The practice of a relative rabinp^ children for a 
deceased childless relative b sanctioned by Menu, 
who ^ayt : * On failure of issue by the husband, 
the desired offspring may be procreated either by 
hb brother or soipe otner near relative, callea 
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^pinda, on the wife, who had been duly author- 
ized.' Pandu, hUo, when lamenting his childleaa- 
ness, says to Pritha, ‘In distress men desire a 
son from their oldest brother-in-law.' 

The Qujar race, many of the Jat clans, and 
others in the north of India, atiil take to wife the 
widow of a deceased brother by the Karao cere- 
iiiuny. It is still a popular Hindu belief that 
the gods visit women. According to the legend, 
Kunti was the sister of a prince of Mathura, who 
was the father of Heri and Baldiva, the Indian 
Hercules (Hericula). Kunti, in consequence of 
the sins of the ancestors of herself and her 
husband, was doomed to experience the greatest 
curse that can befall a Hindu female, sterility. 
However, by a charm, she enticed. tSe gods to 
her bed. Thus, says Colonel Tod, she bad by 
Dharmaraja (Yaina, or the Minos of the Greeks), 
Yudishthra ; by Pavana (Eulus), Bbima; bylndra 
(Jupiter Ccelus), Arjuna; and Madri had Nakula 
and Sahadeva by Aswini Kumara (the Hindu Escu- 
lapiuB, or the sons of Surya, the twins of the 
Hindu zodiac). — Cunningham's Ancient Gsog. ; 
Garrett ; Mahahharata in Wheeler's Hist, of India^ 
p. 228 ; Westminster Revietv^ April 1868 ; Tod's 
Rajasthan, i. p. 31 ; Cole.*s Myth. Hind. p. 248. 

PANDU-K^URI or Pandu-kuli, the popular 
Tamil term applied to ancient cairns, tumuli, or 
tombs found all over S. India. Hindus know 
nqthing of the race to which these remains be- 
longed, and neither in Sanskrit literature nor in 
that of the Dravidtan languages is there any tradi- 
tion on the subject. Kuri means a pit or grave, aud 
Pandu denotes anything connected with the Pan- 
(lava brothers. To call anything a work of tl)e 
Paudu is equivalent to terming it Cyclopean in 
Greece, a work of the Piets in Scotland,* or a work 
of Niinrud in Asiatic Turkey, and means only that 
the structure to which the name is applied was 
erecU^d in some remote age, by a people of whom 
nothing is now known. When the Tamil people 
arc asked, By whom were these Pandu-kuri built 
and used ? they sometimes reply, By the people 
who lived here long ago ; somelimes that the 
people were a race of dwarfs only a span or a 
cubit high, but possessed of the strength of giants. 

Near the village of Chavadi Paleiyain, in 
Coimbatore, one of them, opened in September 
1807, contained a hoard of the flat silver coim — 
pieces found in all parts of India, and amongst 
them a silver denarius of Augustus. The cairns 
of Coimbatore are called Mandaver Kuli, which 
Dr. Shortt thinks is a dialectal change from Panda 
Kurzi, the ordinary Tamil name. In some 
opened in 1873 by Mr. Wedderbum were found 
an earthen jar containing human bones. — Dravid, 
Grammar, pp. 320, 327. 

PANDUNG -TOIJNG-YO-THA, sons of the 
mountain range, a barbarous race in the interior, 
east of Ava. 

PANDYA. Mahk. The writer or accountant 
of a village or district ; an officer employed in the 
customs. In the Madras Presidency the tenn is 
eoiiietimes applied to the headman of a district. — 
WiUon. 

PANDYA, a kingdom in the south of the 
Peninsula of India, supposed to have been founded 
five or six centuries oefore the Christian era. 
Their first capitals seem to have been Kukhi 
near Ramnad, the Kolkhi of the Periplus, and Kal- 
yanu near Cape Comorin. Up to the rise of the 


great Cbola dynasty in the loth and 11th centoriei, 
the Pandya dynasty seems to have had a long 
career of prosperity and power. After that, for a 
while, they appear to have been subject to the 
Bellala dynasty of Mysore, but they had had 
several epochs of great brilliancy and power, 
Augustus, emperor of Rome, when at Antioch, 
received an embassy with letters from king 
Pandyon of ancient Dravira. The embaasy gave 
valuable aud curious presents, amongst others a 
man without arms, ana a serpent ten cubits long. 
In the letter, the king described himself as holding 
sway over six hundred kings, and he asked the 
friendship of Augustus. In the embassy was an 
Indian named Zarmanochegus, from Baragoza or 
Broach, who accompanied Augustus to Athens, 
and there, as Calanus had done, committed aelf- 
immolation before the emperor. His tomb, known 
as the Indian's tomb, was to be seen as late as 
Plutarch's time. Their country, Pandya 
of Megiuthenes), Pandi Mandaia of thePeripliui, 
Pandionis Mediterranea aud Modura Regia Pan- 
dionie of Ptolemy, was one of three ancient 
divisions of the Dravida country of Southern 
I India, the other two being Cbola and Chera. And 
an early legend runs that the three kingdoms 
were founded by three brothers. Pandya king- 
dom seems to have been founded in the 5th 
century u.c. by Pandya, a person of the agri- 
cultural class. 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from king 
Pandion to Augustus Csesar, and, from the Peri- 
plus and Ptolemy, Pandion seems to have been 
the hereditary appellation of the descendants of 
Pandya. Ptolemy notices Pandion, and the author 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea mentions 
Comari (Comorin) and other places as under a king 
Pandion. At the time of the Periplus the princi- 
pality extended to the Malabar coast, but in 
general the ghats formed the western limit of 
the kingdom, which occupied what are now the 
revenue districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. Tha 
seat of government, after being twice changed, 
was fixed at Madura, where it was in the time of 
Ptolemy, and where it reuiamed till the early 
part of the 18th century (a.d. 1736). Their wars 
and rivalries were with the adjoining kingdom of 
Chola, wiih which they seem, in the first centuries 
of the Christian era, to have formed a union which 
lasted some time. Tliey, however, n'sumed their 
separate sovereignty, and were a considerable 
state until the 9th century, when they lost their 
consequence, and were often tributary, though 
sometimes quite independent, till it ended under 
the Naik dynasty, which was conquered by the 
Nawab of Arcot, a.ix. 1736. A wall is said to mark 
the boundary between the Chola and Pandya 
kingdoms in Madura, remains of which have been 
Imced near Ramagiri, the Cuddanags of Coorg,etc. 
Professor Wilson supposes the appearance of 
Pandya as an organized state and the foundation 
of Madura to have happened B.c. 500. At the 
beginning of the Christian era, the Pandya dynasty 
seems to have held sway over the greater part 
of the southern portion of the Peninsula on 
the Coromandel coast, westward to Canara and 
Malabar, and southward to the sea. Adi Yira 
reigned about the year 1040. He was a literary 
prince, arid some of his aphorisms are in common 
circulation in a small collection called Vetty Ver. 
kay. Pandya is still the general term used in 
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Trayancore for the Madras revenue districts of 
Tinnevelly and Madura. Chola with Taujore, and 
Cbera with Salem, known as Kerala, comprised 
the tract from Gokama in N. Caiiara to Cape 
Comorin. The fish was the ensign of the Pandyan 
dynasty, who were thence called Minavar (Alin, 
Tam., a fish), and their standard Minkodi. 

Two embassies were sent by the Pandyan king 
to Augustus, the first of which he received at 
Tarragona, the second is mentioned by Strabo. 
The friendship of the Romans was sought by 
only one other Hindu prince, 0 Kerobotliros, 
the king of Chera or Kerala, who also was a 
Dravidian. 

The Pandyan capitals were at Kurkhi (Korkoi), 
Kalyanapura, Kulasekara-pattanarn, and Madura. 
“The site of Kurkhi or Korkai is still a matter of 
dispute. It has been considered to be the Kulkhi 
of the Periplus, iflentified by D'Anville with 
Kiiakarai near Ramisseram, and by otliers with 
Korkai or Gorkai near tlie mouth of the Tamra- 
pumi. 

The Chera was an ancient dynasty in the sontl) 
of the Indian Peninsula, the rise and fall of whicli, 
as alio the extent of their dominions, are only 
vaguely known. They seem to have risen on the 
fall of the Pandya sovereignty, and to have ruled 
over Travaiicorc and Coimbatore, and parts of 
Salem. The Chera princes seem to have been 
first established at Scandimura on the Malabar 
coast, and subsequently at Tulcad or Dalavnnpura 
on the Cauvery and Aludugonda-patnain, perhu})S 
the same ns the modern village of Mudngondur 
on the road from Seriiigapatam to Kunghal. The 
site of Scandapura is unknown. Talcad is de- 
scribed by Buchanan as a place of some extent, 
containing many buildings nearly covered with 
sand. The Carura regio Cerebothri, one of the 
earliest sites, lias been supposed to indicate Carur . 
in Coimbatore. 

The ancient kingdom of Kerala on the Malabar 
coast was for some time subject to the Chera 
princes. 

The several capitals of the Chola were at Con- 
jeveram, Wori-ur, Coinbaconuin, Gangondaram, 
and Tanjore. The whole history of this for some 
time the most important power of the Peninsula, 
is involved in great obscurity. There is no reliable 
information anterior to the 9th century, yet they 
must have been exercising sovereignty anterior 
to the time of Ptolemy, who makes mention of 
Arcati Soren ; and, in the Mahawanso, there are 
frequent references to transactions with the Chola 
during the earliest periods of the Singhalese 
annals. The Tamil traditions also abound with 
stories of Adonda Chakravarti, who appears to | 
have been a soldier of the prior Kurumbar triVies ; 
but there are no trustwortliy records forthcoming 
of his origin and actions, neither have there been 
obtained any authentic accounts of the overthrow 
and extinction of any of the great southern 
states. — ^fr. W. Elliot; Elphinstone'i History of 
India^ p. 412. 

PANK.I ITA. Sansk. A f« >rm of Hindu slavery. 

PANEKKAR,.a title in Travancore. 

Panel. Sind. The leaves and stalks of the 
Pogostemon patchouli, Lepellitkr^ used as a per- 
fume. — Simmonds' Diet, 

PANE LOYE. Tel.? Uriya. A fibrous plant, 
much employed by the Uriya fishermen in making 
their fishing baskets, and as lines for their nets ; 


also used for tying fences and making sieves. 
It is cheap, and when tarred and stretched, makes 
a ^od fence, and lasts for three or four years. 

rA-NGAN. Bukm. A compact white wood 
of Amherst, used for boats and oars, and for 
making musical instruments. It seems to be 
Gmelina arborea. — Captain Dance, 

PANGLIMA GAJAH. Malay. The first 
word means a governor or superintendent, and 
the other elephant. The office of superintendent 
of elephants at a Afalay court was one of con- 
sideraole dignity. — Journ. Ind. Arch. 
PANGOIjIN, ant-eater ; manis. 


Badjsr-kita, 
Ling-li, . . 

Tsnggilin, . 


. Beno. 

Chin. 
. Malay. 


Taraiig-giling, . . AIalaY. 
Pang giliiig, . . ,, 

Arialer, Tel. 


The pangolin of India, belonging to the order 
Edentata, gets its Indian name from its Malay 
designation. The genus is common to Africa and 
S.E. Asia, and in India is not rare, though, from 
their habit of appearing abroad after sunset, they 
are not often seen. Manis Javanica of Dosinarest 
inimbita the Malayan Peninsula, Penang, Borneo, 
and Java. M. pentadactyla, Aina., is found in 
several parts of India. This species has been known 
ever since the expedition of Alexander the Great, 
and is mentioned by iElian under the name 

(Petrruyf}, 

Afanis pentadactyla, Linu.y Jihjih. 


PholhlotuH IndicuH, Gray, 

Alania crassicaudaia, 

Gray^ Or. 

M. Maoroura, Deuinareit. 

Shalma, . . . Baori. 

Keyut-macb, . . Bknu. 

Kat-poUu, ... ,, 

Ling li, . . . , Cm IN. 

Ran-rohu, . . . l>UKn. 

Sillu, Sal, Snlu, . Hind. 

Sukun>khor, . . ,, 

Armoi, Kol. 

Indian scaly aut-cater of all India. 
Manis aurita, llodtj.^ Jihjth. 


M. brnchyura, Errlth. • 
M. laticaudata, lUigtr. 

M. inaurita, 

I^angolinuB typui, Leta. 
Kaulimah, . . Mahh. 

Kowli xnaujra, . ,, 

KauHoH manjur, ,, 

Alaitgii, .... Mal. 

jar-kit, BaKhK., Hini>. 
Bsjr^'kapta, ,, ,, 

Alawa, .... Tel. 


PholidotuB dalmanni, Gr. 
M. Javanica, Bly, 


M. Icucura, Hodg, 

M. dahnanni, Saundtr. 


The Sikkim scaly ant-eater is met with in 
Harpeh, Kiangnan, and the southern Chinese 
provinces. It is dark coloured, more ^lan 2 feet 
long, and covered on the back, limbs, tail, and 
every part of the body, exc<mt the belly, with 
moveable imbricated scales. The tail is long, and 
the tongue very mobile. It lives on flies, ants, 
etc., by catching them upon its outstretched 
tongue. Sometimes it lies down as if dead, and 
as the flies collect upon its body, it closes on them 
with its scales, and, entering the water, feasts upon 
the prey which floats upon tho surface of the 
water, drowned by the manoeuvre. Tho scales 
(Chuen-shan-kiah, Chin.) aro roughly triangular, 
concavo-convex, and marked at the attached end 
with fine grooves, like those on shell-valves. They 
are brown and send-transparcnt, those of tho tail 
being the finest. They were formerly g:iven in all 
sorts and conditions of disease, not excluding 
skin diseases. The principal use gt the preseut 
time is to scratch itching surfaces, for which 
purpose they are fixed upon a length of bamboo 
as a kind of ciUTy-coinb. This instrument is 
largely used amongst the purient Chinese. — 
Tickell^; Elliot; Jerdon'it Mammals; WallactU 
Archipelago; Smith's Chin, Mat. Med, 

PANGONG LAKE, in Kuthog or Rudok, in 
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lat. SS'^ 43 N., is 65 miles iong, and about 8 
miles ih average breadth. The area is 250 square 
tnilcs. The water'is clear and extremely salt, and 
142 feet at greatest depth. The Rudok country 
lic^B to the east of L^kh and Rukchu. The 
lake stretches about 80 miles from east to wMt, 
the whole length of the county, at an elevation 
of 14,200 feet above the sea. The area of Rudok 
is 4800 square nnlefi, and its mean height 14,500 
feet. It seems to have had originally an outlet 
at its north - west extremity, discharging itself 
along the valley of Tankatae into the ohayuk. 
Tso-mo-ri-ri lake appeared to Moorcroft to be 
deeper and less clear than the lake of Pangong. 
It contained no Osh, and was not much frequent^ 
by wild-fowl ; the taste of the water was brackish. 
Gerard afterwards visited this lake, which he calls 
Chuinoncnil ; he places it at an elevation above 
the sea of 15,000 feet, and observes that, whilst 
it is fed by several considerable streams, it has no 
cfHux, and is kept at its level entirely by evapora- 
tion. — Moorcroft's Travels^ ii. p. 61 ; Cunningham; 
Thomson. 

PANGONG -TSO. The Changpa is a semi' 
nomadc tribe near the Pangong-tso pass. They 
dwell in their grazing grounds under huts (gal- 
kol) made of yak^a hair. The people there call 
themselves Bhot. 

PANGSllURA, a genus of fresh-water tor- 
toises, family Einydidae. P. tecta, P. flaviventer, 
and P. Smithii occur in Bengal, and P. tentoria 
in the Indus. See Chelonia ; Reptiles. 

PANIANI, a river on the Malabar coast, in 
lat. PP 40^' N., navigable for small vessels. 

PANICACEJe, the grass tribe of plants, the 
Graminacese of Bindley, an exceedingly numerous 
order, comprising both land and water plants, but 
no marine ones. They occur in every soil, alone 
or along with other plants, and from the frigid 
zone to the tropics. Many tropical grasses are, 
like the bamboos, of considerable size, rising 60 
or CO feet high. It was estimated by Voigt that 
the grasses in the East Indies are 1300 in number. 
The grasses at the foot of the Himalaya form a 
jungle Butficiently high to conceal the elephant 
and the rhinoceros, and, in ascending the Hima- 
laya, s{)^cieB of plants arc mot with of the same 
genera as found in proceeding from the equator 
to the ])olcs, and many of the pasture grasses of 
Europe form the grassy sward of the Himalaya. 
The temperature of the cold-weather months of 
the East Indies is the most favourable for the 
growth of the cereal grasses, and cattle are fed 
on the green or dry stalks of the Paspaluin sto- 
lonifennn ; Panicurn miliaceum, htdopus, miliarc, 
ItaUcuin, aetigeruin, repens, colonum ; Penicil- 
laria spicata ; Sorghum vulgare, cernuum, sac- 
chanatuiii; A mlropogon Martini; Rotbolla glabm; 
Hordcurn hcxastichou ; Triticum aestivum. 

As a rule, however, tlie horses are fed on the 
creeping steins and heaves of the tlurba grass, 
Oynodon dactylon. The princii)al of the Pani- 
caccm of Eastern and Southern Asia ore as 
under : — 

B. Panlcem, ATeei. 

Paspidum «to1onifcruin. Z., cultivated. 

HtilonuM annuUtua, JVicc#, Bengal. 

H. ikliculiniH, J^ecs, Bengal. 

U. longifuliuB, Jloxh.t Sumatra. 

H. luiigiflorus, Jlciz, Bengal. 

Ooridoohloa oimiuina, iVec», Peninsula of India, 
yrochloa |>aniooidea, JBeauv., Bengal. 


Panicum jEgyptiacum, JUtz, cultivated. 

P. aaperatuni, JCth., Sumatra. 

P. aoarifarum, Trim., Garrow, Kbasaja. 

P. costatum, ifoxb., Mauritius. 

P. orus-corvi, Xi/in., Bengal. 

P. curvatum, Linn., l\>ninsula of India. 

P. commuiatum, Nets, Bengal, 

P. corymbosuni, Roxb., Coromandel. 

P. blitorme, Jioxb., China. 

P. flavidum, Rett, Bengal. 

P. fluitans, Retz, Bengal. 

P. belopus, Trim., Bengal. . 

P. bispidulum, Retz, BengaL 
P. helvolum, Linn., Bengal. 

P. Italicum, Linn., cultivated. 

P. interruptum, Willdt., BengaL 
P. iumentoBum, Pen., Guinea grass. 

P. lineare, Linn., China. 

P. milioceoides, Roxb,, — ? 

P. miliaceum, WilUie., cultivated. 

P. miliare, Lam., cultivated. 

P. maoroclnetum, — ? BengaL 
P. Nepalense, Spr., Nepal. 

P. ortnum, — ? Bengal. 

P. paludoBum, Roxb., Bengal, Ciroart. 

P. patens, Linn., BengaL 
P. rcpciiM, Roxb., Bengal. 

P. Koxburglai, Sjn'etoj, BengaL 
P. Bctigerum, Retz, Bengal. 

P. serrulHtum, Roxb., India. 

P. sarmcutosuin, Roxb., Sumatra. 

P. sanguinale, Linn., cultivated. 

P. stagninum, Rttz, Bengal. 

P. trigonum, Retz, Bengal. 

P. tomcntosnni, Roxb., i^eiiinsula of India, 
r. uliginoBum, Roxb., Bengal. 

I*, verticillntum, Linn., cultivated. 

Betaria Gennanica, Rea nr. 

Oplismenus lanceolatus, Kth. , Bengal. 

O. Burmtkimi, Rom. and BengaL 
O. colouus, Kth,, Bengal. 

O. frumentaceuH, Jtoxh., Bengal. 

O. strictus, Schultz, Ikuigjil. 

Stenotaphrum diiiiidiatiun, W. and A., Fen. of India. 
Tracliys muricata, Ptr$., Coromandel. 

Penicdlaria spicata, Willde., cultivated. 

P. iuvoluorata, Schultz, Coromandel mountains. 
Ponnisetum burbatuiri, Schultz, Moluooas. 

P. bolcoides, Schultz, mountains of India. 

C. SaccharesB, iVeet. 

Sorghum vulgare, Ptrs., cultivated. 

S. bicolor, Willde., cultivated. 

S. cernuum, Willde., cultivated. 

S. saccharatuin, Pen., cultivated. 

Chryaoj>ogon acicularis, Ifort., cultivated. 

C. fiUformis, — ? Bengal, 
imperata cylindrica, cultivated. 

S.'icobnrum spontancuin, Linn., Arabia, B. Indies. 

S. fiiBcum, Roxb., Bengal. 

B. seinidocumbens, Rixb., Bengal. 

S. ollicinarum, Linn,, cuitivatccL 
B. Binenso, Roxb., cultivated. 

S. proceruin, Roxb., BengaL 
S. sara, Roxb., Bengal. 

B. munia, Roxb,, Bengal. 

B. canaliculatum, Roxb., Bengal. 

B. violaceum, Tussac, cultivated, 
liatrathcrium livnceolatuin, Schultz, Ooromandet. 
Lipocorcis serr.'itn, I'rim., Bengal. 

Jlcieropogon contortiis, Reauv., Peninsula of India. 

H. tcnellus, Schultz, Bengal. 

B|> 0 (iio[>ogon seinitiagittatuB, — ? BengaL 
B. conjugatus, — ? Bengal. 

8. geniculatuB, — ? Bengal. 

Vossiii j)roccra, Wall., BengaL 
Andropogon muricatus, Retz, all India. 

A. cymbarius, Linn., Coromandel mountains* 

A. prustratuH, Linn., Pi-iiinsula of India. 

A. tirundinaceus, — 't Jlengul. 

A. schoenantlui^, L., all India. 

A. Martini, Roxb., all India. 

A. iwaraneusa, Blanc, Nortli India. 

A. iiarduH, RiUtl. — ? South India, TinnoveBy. 

A. glabor, Roxb., BengaL 
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A. pvnoiaUiit JbMr6.» Bengal. 

A. fedhii, Jle^ Bengi^ 

A. jperiutus, IFWi^^jBengal. 

A. eoandeiie, Botrd., BengiX 
A. irispicatus, SehuUz. BengaL 
A. BoxbQxghianua, SfMuUz^ BengaL 
A. oonjogatuB, Aoseb., Ben^. 

A. binalu, Betz^ BengaL 
A. mUiformia. Sehuliz^ Lucknow. 

Anthiatiria oiliatay JUtZf Konkana. 

A poljataohya, Boucb., BengaL 
A. aoandena, Roxh,^ Bengal. 

A heterooUta^ JRoxb.^ BengaL 
Aplnda ariatataf Xinn., Bengal. 

A genioulaiat Roach, y Bengal. 

D. Botb5lle», Nui, 

laohnnm ariatatoxn. X., Bengal. Peninaula of India. 

I. rugoaum, StUu.y J^ngal, Peninaula of India. 
Hemarihria oompreaaa, R. Br.^ Bennd, Pen. of India. 
Th^daataobyum perforatum. Net», j^ngal, Pen. of Ind. 
Opniurua oorymboaua, Gctrin,, Peninaula of India. 
B^bbUa exaltata, Linn.y Eaat Indiea. 

K. glabra, Roah.y Bengal. 

Peltophorus ^luiolaria, Beauv.y Eaat and West Indiea. 
P. myuma, Beauv.y CoromandeL 
Oropetium thomoaum, ^in., Peninaula of India. 
Zoyaia pungena, Willde. 

E. OlyresB, Beet, 

Zea maya, X., cultivated. 

Ck>ix laobryma, Linn,y Eaat Indiea. 

G. barbata, jRoxb., Britiah India. 

G. gigantea, Aon., Circara, Bengal. 

0. aquatici^ Roxb.y Serampiir. 

G. beteroclita, Eoxb., Sorampur. 

O. papiila, Roxb,, Mauritiua. 

F. PhleiB. 

Hygroryaa ciliata. Beet, Bengal. 

Perotia latifolii^ Ait,, l^eninaula of India. 

Polypogon xuaritimua, J), C. B., North India. 
Bporobolua diander, Jt. Br., Ben^l. 

S. tenaciaaimua, E, and W,, Indiea. 

H. Stipese, Beet, 

Cbaataria hyatrix, Beauv., Peninaula of India. 

I. Oryaesa, Beet. 

Oryaa aativa, Xtnn., cultivated. 

Potamoohloa Reteii, Oriff., Bengal, Peninaula of India. 
K. PoppopboreaB, Kth. 

Pommereulla cornuoopixe, Linn. , Coromandel. 

Ohloria barbata, Stct., Bengal, Peninsula of India. 
Oynodon daotylon, Pert. , ^1 India, Europe. 

G. fdiformis. — ? Peninsula of India, Bengal. 

Mierochloa cetacea, R. Br,, Peninsula of India. 
Daetyloctenium .lEgypiiacuin, Beauv., Tropical America, 

Africa, all India, Moluccas. 

Araohne vartioillata, W. and A., Peninaula of India. 
Kleusine coracana, Girrtn., cultivated, 

E. atriota, Roxb,, cultivate. 

E. Indiea, Gartn., cultivated. 

E. oalycina, Roxb., CoromandeL 

M. Avene®, Beet, 

Avena aativa, lAnn. , cultivated. 

A fatua, Linn., North -Weat India. 

N. Arundinese, Beet, 

I>onax arundinaceuB, Beauv., B. Europe. 

An^idonax Bengalenais, Beet, Bengu. 

A karka, Lindfey, Peninaula of India, Bengal. 

A. bifaria, LxndUy, Peninaula of India, Bengal. 

O. Triticcw, Beet, 

Hordeum vulgare, Linn., cultivated. 

H. hexaatichon, lAnn., cultivated. 

H. diaticbon, Linn., Tartary. 

Tritlonm vulgare, Vill., cultivated. 

T. var. ». wativum, cultivated 
T. i. bybemum, cultivated. 

T. oampeatr^ Kit., Hungary. 

T. apeUa, Xtnn. — ? 

Secale oereale, Linn., cultivated. 

P. Featuoeie, Beet, 

Poa auiana, R and Sch., Coromandel, Ben^ 

P. diarrhena, R, and Sen., Peninaula of India. 

P. viaooaa, Betz, Peninaula of India. 

P, Abyaainica, — ^7 Abyaainia. 

P. plumoaa, Reiz, Moluccas, Peninsula of India. 


P. eUgbiitiila, Kth,, BengaL 

P. nnxoloidea, ReU, BengaL PtninanU of India* 

P. Boxburghiaaa, Schidh, BengaL 
P. mmiculata, JBooeb., BengaL 
P. cBumetioa. Roach,, BemraL 
P. annua, Xtnn., North Afrion, Oanonani* 

P. pratensis, Xtnn., Eurt^, Cauoaana. 

P. trivialis, Xtnn., Europe, Gaucaaua. 

P. oylindrica, Road>., Canton. 

P. tenella, Linn,, Peninsula of India, BengaL 
P. punctata, Xtnn., BengaL 
P. multiilora. Roseb,, BengaL 
P. ^nosuroides, Metz, Bg^t, Pen. ot India, Bengal. 

P. Ghinentia, Retz. Peninaula of India, BengaL 
Brisa, Linn., apedea, 

OynoBurua eohinatua, Xtnn., Ganoaaua, Knglaivi* 

O. oriatatua, Xtnn., Central Provincea. 

Featuea, Xtnn., apeciea. 

Bromua, Linn., apeoiea. 

Q. Bambusee, But, 

Arundinaria oalioaa, Munro, Himalaya. 

A. debilis, Thw., Ceylon. 

A. elegans, Kurz, Miurtaban. 

A Griffitbiana, Munro. Khaaaya. 

A. faloata. Beet, Himalaya. 

A. Hookeriana, Munro, Sikkim. 

A. intermedia, Munro, Sikkim. 

A. Japonica, and Z., Japan. 

A Kbasaiana, Munro, Khassya, 

A raoerooaa, Munro, Sikkim. 

A. Bub ereota, Munro, Himalaya. 

A. Wigbtiana, Beet, Neilgherry. 

Thanmocalamua Falooneri, Hook,, Nepal. 

T. spatbiflorua. Munro, Himalaya. 

Pbyllostacbys bambusoides, SUb., Miahmi hiUa. 

P. nigra, Munro, China, Japan. 

Bambusa affinis, Munro, Martaban. 

B. arundinaoea, Willde., mountaina of Aaia. 

B. baloooa, Roxb., Bengal. 

B. Beecheyana, MunrcK China. 

B. Brandiaii, Munro, Chittagong, Burma. 

B. Falconeri, Munro, Bengal, AaMun. 

B. fiexuosa, Munro, China. 

B. gigantea, Wall., Burma. 

B. Khassiana, Munro, Khassya. 

B. mai'ginata, Munro, Tenasserini. 

B. nana, Roxb., China. 

B. nutans. Wall., Nepal. 

B. oriental is, Beet, S. India. 

B. pallida, Munro, Bengal, Assam* 

B. polymorpha, Munro, Burma. 

B. reg^a, Thompson, Tenaaserim. 

B. spinosa, Roxb., ^ngal — ? 

B. teres, Ham., Bengal, Assam. 

B. tulda, Roach., Bengal, Burma* 

B. vulgaris, Wendl., cultivated. 

Gigantochloa Andamanioa, Kurz, 

Q. aurioulata, Kurz. 

G. heterostachya, Munro, Malacca. 

G. macrostachys, Kurz. 

Oxyteuanthera albociliata, Munro, Burma* 

O. monostignta, Beddome, Animallay. 

O. nigro -ciliata, Munro, Malabar, Burma. 

O. Stocksii, Munro, Konkan. 

O. Tbwaitsu, Munro, W. Ghats. 

Melocanua bambusoides, Trin., E. Bengal to TeotMerilB. 
M. buuiilis, Kurz, Arakan, Pegu. 

M. Kuraii, Munro, Andamans. 

Centotheoa lappacea, Detv., CoromandeL 
Cepbalostachyum oapitatum, Munro, Sikkim. 

C. latifolium, Munro, Bhutan. 

C. pallidum, Munro, Mishmi hills. 

O. pergraoile, Munro, Burma, Pegu* 

Pseudostachyum compactiflorum, Kurz, Martabaa. 

P. Helferi, Kurz, Burma. 

F. polymorphum, Munro, Sikkim, Assam* 

Beesha Kheedii, Kth., Pen. 6f India, Obittagong mie,, 
B. stridttla, Munro, Bombay, Ceylon. 

B. Travanoorica, Beddome, u^vanoore, Tlnnevelly* 
Dendrooalamus oriticus, Kurz, Pegu. 

D, flagellifer, Munro, Malacca. 

D. g^anteus, Munro, Tenasserim. 

D. Hamiltonii, Beet, Sikkim. 

D. Hookeri, Munro, Assam. 
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D. longhpaihasi Kurz, Burma. 

D. membranaoeui, Munro^ Martaban. 

D. Paritbii, Munro^ Panjab — ? 

D. terieeut, Jlfunro, Chutia Nagpur. 

D. ■trlotuS) India, Burma. 

Danochloa Andamnnica, Kurz^ Andamans. 

D. Maolellandii, Kurz^ Burma. 

D. tjankorreh, Bueahw^ Java, Philippines. 

The Btructufe of the ^rassca is among the most 
aimple of the perfect forms of vegetation. A stem 
clotned with alternate leaves whose stalks are 
thin, and constituting as many sheaths to guard 
the young and rapidly growing shoots ; a few 
rudimentary leaves collected at the ends of the 
branches of inflorescence, and constituting flowers; 
a very small number of stamens, and seed en- 
closed in a thin pericarp, — are all tlmt nature pro- 
vides to enable these plants to preserve their race. 
The floral leaves, called glumes, palejc, and scales, 
offer a prodigious number of different appear- 
ances, according to the manner in which they are 
combined or modified. 

The distribution of the cultivated grasses is 
determined not alone by climate, but depends also 
on the civilisation, industry, atid traffic of the 
people, and often on historical events. Within 
the northern polar circle, agriculture is found only 
in a few places. In Siberia grain reaches at the 
utmost only to 60*", in the eastern parts scarcely 
above 55°, and in Kamtsebatka there is no agriciil- 
even in the most southern parts (51°). The 
grains which extend farthest to the north in 
Europe are barley and oats. In the milder 
climates these are not used for bread, but they 
afford to the inhabitants of the northern parts 
of Norway, Sweden, and a part of Siberia their 
chief vegetable nourishment. Rye is tlie prevail- 
ing grain in the south of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, and in all the lands bordering on the 
Baltic, and the north of Germany. In the latter, 
another very nutritious grain, buckwheat, is very 
frequently cultivated. In the zone where rye 
prevails, wheat is generally to be found, barley 
Doing here chiefly cultivated for the brewing 
of bror, and oats supplying food for the horses. 
To these there follows a zone in Europe and 
Western Asia where rye disappears, and wheat 
almost exclusively furnishes bread. The middle 
and the south of France, England, part of Scot- 
land, a part of Germany, Hungary, the Crimea, 
and Caucasus, also the lands of Central Asia, 
where agriculture is followed, l)elong to this 
zone. Here the vino is also found ; wine sup- 

{ >lants the use of beer, and barley is consequently 
ess raised. Next comes a district where wheat 
still abounds, but no longer exclusively furnishes 
bread, rice and maize TOComing frequent. To 
this zone belongs Portugal, Spain, part of France, 
on the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece ; further, 
the countries of the east, Persia, Northern India, 
Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Bnrbory, and the Canary 
Islands; in these latter countries, however, the 
culture of maize or rice towardis the south is 
always more considerable, and in some of them 
several kinds of sorghum and Poa Abyssinica 
come to be added. In both these regions of heat, 
rye only occurs at a considerable elevation ; oats, 
however, more seldom, and at last entirely dis- 
appear, barley affording food for horses and 
mmea. Wheat is cultivated to great heights in 
the Himalaya, it being one of the chief crops up 
to 9500 feet on the Chenab, and occurring to 


1600 feet on the Sutlej, good to 11,600 feet, and 
grown to 18,000 feet in I^adakh. Zes mays grows 
up to 7500 and 8000 feet on the Chenab and 
Ravi ; Eieusine coracana is frequent up to 6000 
and 7000 feet. Hordcum is cultivated on the 
Sutlej to 18,500 feet and 15,000. feet, and ou the 
Chenab and in I^dakh and IaHouI at 8000 and 
14,500 feet. But even rice is abundantly grown 
throughout the Siwalik tract and up the valleys 
at an elevation in places of 6000 or even nearly 
7000 feet; Paspalum at 6000 feet; and on the 

E lains of India many of these, wheat, sorghum, 
arlcy, are cold -weather crops. 

J*axturea. — Up<>n the slopes of the Himalaya there 
are found abundance of good nourishing pastures, 
admirably adapted to the requirements of cattle 
and sheep, and upon which many herds and flocks 
are reared when the dry season forces them from 
the plains below. Throughout the flat countries, 
and spread over vast tracts of indifferent soil, we 
meet with grasses, or rather herbage, in suflicient 
abundance, but generally either coarse and poor, 
or rank and distasteful to animals. In swampy 
or sterile plains these reedy grasses often fail to 
tempt ev<m the coarse-feeding buffalo and rhino- 
ceros ; and it is a common practice amongst all 
the Indian villagers at the eud of the dry season 
to set fire to such tracts, on which the long 
withered herbage readily ignites, and after the 
first monsoon showers furnishes a rapid and 
abundant supply of young sweet blades. In some 
parts of India, especially near the larger towns, it 
is customary to cut grass for hay as /odder for 
horses during the excessively dry montlis. 

Besides grain, camels and elephants are fed upon 
the leaves of various trees. The goats, sheep, 
and cattle arc pastured upon what are called the 
waste land, or the jungles of the villages * the last 
are fed also upon chopped straw, and tne stalks 
of the joar (Sorghum vulgare), cut into small 
pieces ; while horses, besides pulses, are fed upon 
gross brought in by men called grass-cutters, but 
who rather scrape off the ground the creeping 
stems and young leaves of the grass called Doob 
or Durba, or Hartali . (the Cynodon dactylon 
of botanists). This grows throughout the year, 
is fortunately the most common species through- 
out India, and succeeds particularly well in the 
northern parts, where lawns ard pastures of 
moderate extent are made by planting pieces of 
its creeping stems. It is also much used for 
forming a covering for the banks of rivers, 
ramparts, and esplanades. A very nourishing 
grass, possessing a powerful aromatic odour, is 
met with on the elevated lands above the ghats 
of the south, as well as in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. So strong are its aroma and flavour, that 
the flesh, milk, and butter of the animals feeding 
upon it Income in time sensibly affected both in 
taste and smell. 

Throughout India, the pasture lands are every- 
where left to nature ; there is generally a right 
of common pasturage, and there is nothing to 
prevent the village cattle from roaming at dis- 
cretion. The first step, therefore, towards the 
improvement of grass lands must be the establish- 
ing and keeping up a strong and sufficient fence. 

The principal of the Indian grasses, and perhaps 
the most generally diffused, is the Doon grass 
(Cynodon dactylon), a creeping plant posseesing 
much nourishing property in its long stems no 
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l6M than in ita leareB. This endurea the greatest 
eleTEtion of temperature, as its roots penetrAte 
far below the sunace ; and althougli during the 
drj monsoon giving no signs of life, it puts forth 
ita tender leaves on the first approach of the 
rains. The Cynodon dactylon or Hariali grass 
of India is oocasiotmlly grown from seed. Root 
creeping through the loose sand, with strong fibres 
at the nodes. Stem rarely exceeding 6 inches in 
height, creeping to a considerable extent, matted, 
very smooth. Florets, all on one side of the 
spiko'Stalk, awnless, purplish, and ranged in two 
close alternate rows. All the stems which lie 
near the ground take root, and by this means, 
though an annual plant, it increases and spreads 
very wide. It yields tibundance of seed, of which 
Binidl birds are very fond. It has been found a 
successful plan to allow the seed to ripen before 
the hay is cut, as it then propagates itself by the 
seeds, in addition to the runners. This grass is 
also found in Great Britain, but in that country 
its produce and nutritive properties arc compara- 
tively insigniheaut, while in India it constitutes 
three-fourths of the pasture. Respecting this 
grass, Sir W. Jones observes (As. Kes, iv. 242) 

* that it is the sweetest and most nutritious pasture 
for cattle, and its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
induced the Hindus, in their earliest ages, to 
believe that it was the mansion of a benevolent 
nymph.' Even the Veda celebrates it, as in the 
following text of the AVharvana : ‘May Durva, 
which rose from the water of life, which has a 
hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface a 
hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence on 
earth a hundred years.' 

On the table-lands of the East Indies, most of 
the food of man is obtained from the millets ; V>ut 
in the low lands, in the eastern parts of the tem- 
perate zone of the old continent, in Further 
India, China, and Japan, northern kinds of grain 
become unfrequent, and rice is found to predo- 
minate. The cause of this difference between the 
east and the west of the old continent appears to 
be ill the manners and peculiarities of the people. 
In North America, wheat and rye grow as in 
Europe, but more sparingly. .Maize is more reared 
in the western than in the old continent, and rice 
predominates in the southern provinces of the 
United States. In the torrid rone, maize pre- 
dominates in America, rice in Asia ; and both 
these grains in nearly equal quantity in Africa. 
The cause of this distribution is without doubt 
historical, for Asia is the native country of rice, 
and America of maize. There are numerous grasses 
common in India which cattle delight in, but the 
greater number of these flourish most in the 
rainy season. Their rapid growth, and the mreat 
height they attain, as well as their withered and 
dry nature towards the close of the year, soon, 
however, unfit them for pasture grasses. For 
pasturing sheep, the table-land from Coimbatore 
to Kandesh, and the provinces from Gujerat to 
Hunriana and Saharunpur, seem suited. But 
the Himalayas, enjoying a temperate climate and^ 
a European-like vegetation, have also abundant 
and excellent pasturage. During the rainy season, 
when the temperature is moist but equable, the 
Himalayas have many grnssos resembling those in 
the plains. These are associated with others be- 
lonmng to European genera, which are able to 
witnatand the winter's cold ; so that throughout 


the year, nearly, there is abundant pasturage in 
the neiglibourhood of the Himalayan villages. Of 
this the inhabitants avail theinselves, by driving 
their herds of cattle and flocks of goats and of 
sheep to different ranges and elevations, accord- 
ing to the season of the yeal'. The sward upon 
these mountains is short and thick, and very 
closely resembles that which is met with on the 
mountains of Scotland and Wales. Dr. Royle, 
in his Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalayan 
Mountains, has mentioned that these grasses be- 
long to such genera as agrostis, fox-tail grass, 
cat's- tail, meadow grass, fescue, cook’s-food, bent 
grass, oat grass, and others. 

Guinea Grass has been cultivated in India and 
Ceylon. When well manured and kept clear of 
weeds, it grows most luxuriantly, and admits of 
being cut every six weeks or two montlis. A 
small patch near Colombo, which, beginning 
with about three-quarters of an acre, gradually 
extended to above an acre and a half, for seven 
or eight years supplied three or four milch cows 
and from five to seven horses continually with all 
the grass required for their consumption, and 
latterly left a surplus, which was dried for bed- 
ding and hay. When first planted it frequently 
attains a height of even nine feet; and a stalx 
taken promiscuously from a small patch planted 
about the year 1867 in Combaconum, measured 
10 feet 4 J inches in length ; but when cut two or 
three times it grows thicker, but not so high. It 
is exc42edingly excellent feeding for horses and 
cattle, and is generally preferred by them to the 
ordinary country grass, though horses which are 
hard worked seem to prefer the 'Cynodon dactylon 
grass roots supplied by the grass-cutters. 

Sugar is a prodtict of one of the grasses. It exists 
in great quantities in the sugar' cane (Saccharum 
officinarura), and species of saccharum are valued 
in India for rope-making and thatching. The 
boatmen of the Indus universally employ the 
moonja (probably Saccharum moonja) as a tow- 
ing-rope and for the rigging of their vessels, in all 
places above Sukkur, two-inen ropes, often fifty 
fathoms in length, made of moonja fibres, being 
sufficient for dragging their largest or 1200-maund 
boats up the ludus, against the full force of the 
stream. The rope is also light, so advantageous 
for rigging, ana bears without injury alternate 
exposure to wet and to subsequent drying, — both 
qualities being essential for a tow-rope. The 
upper leaves, about a foot or so in length, are 
preferred, are collected into bundles, and kept for 
use. 

The moonja of Hindustan (Saccharum moouja) 
is collected after the rainy season and kept for use, 
as it is employed in tying up their cattle at night 
and for ropes for their Persian wheels. It is said 
also to be one of the grasses employed for making 
tow-ropes by the boatmen about Benares. The 
sbur or sara of Bengal (Saccharum sara), or the 
pen-reed grass, is employed by the boatmen about 
Allahabad and Mirzapore, and esteemed as a tow- 
lloe for its strength and durability, i /en when 
exposed to the action of water. It is said to be 
beaten into a rude fibre, and then twisted into a rope. 
The sacred grass of the Hindus, the dab or koosha 
of the Brahmans (Poa oynoeuroides), is also made 
into rope in N.W. India. 

Several indigenous grasses are employed for 
making mats, boskets, roreo, sacks, nets, and aidla 
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Species of the bamboo are numerous, and the 
inhabitants use them for all the purposes to which 
in Europe wood is applied, and to many of those 
for which the metals are utilized. 

Closely connectcil with the subject of the pas- 
ture grasses is that of providing green food for 
horses, camels, and elephants, and one to which 
little attcntioiv has been paid, though the supply 
has much diminished in the neiglibourhood of 
towns and large stations. To this Dr. AVallich 
called attention in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1832, stating 
that for any number of animals, eitlicr for con- 
veyance or for consumption, any quantity of food 
might be produced in the utmost possible abund- 
ance in India, but suggested that a more ready 
and plentiful supply of food for elephants and 
camels should bo provided, by planting those trees 
(such 08 particular Indian fig-trees) which form 
the staff of life for them, and which are extremely 
easily cultivated. In the Madras Presidency, 
considerable exertions were made about the year 
179G, in everywhere planting what was called the 
bastard cedar (Guazuma ulinifolia) as green food 
for cattle (Hoyle’s Productive ReHources of India). 
The need for care on this point increases with the 
extending cultivation ; rye-grass and clover grow 
well in upland districts in India, and when sown 
fresh have been found to answer admirably on 
the^SIievaroy, I’liliiey, Haba-Hooden, and Ncil- 
gherry hills. In (iujerat, the cultivators feed their 
cattle on the sweet stalks of tlio joari ami bajra. 

The Prangos liay plant grass of Tibet was 
found by Mr. Moorcroft to bo employed both as 
winter fodder for sheep and goats, an<l frequently 
for neat cattle. AV riling from the neighlajurhood 
of Draz, he described the plant us producing fatness 
ill a space of time singularly short, and likewise as 
being destructive to the river fluke; he therefore 
justly concluded tliat it would be an invaluable 
acquisition to any country. AVhen once in the 
jK)!?8cs^jion of the ground, for which the prepara- 
tion is easy, it requires no subsequent ploughing, 
weeding, manuring, or other operation, save that 
of cutting and of converting the foliage into hay. 
Though abundant in various directions, the Kash- 
mirians do sot esteem it of any value, and Dr. 
Falconer is of opinion that its importance had 
been much over-estimated, in consequence of its 
being the only food in many of the bleak and 
barren tracts of Tibet. lu Kashmir, where, far 
from a deficiency of herbage, there is actually a 
Buperabuudauce of pasture grasses, it is necessarily 
much less esteemed. The Prangos will therefore 
most })robably be a valuable acquisition only in 
countries devoid of good natural pasturage, and of 
which the climate is favourable to its growth. — 
Dr. Cleghorn's Grasses; Moorcroft, TV. p. 179; 
Royle, l*ro. Res. ; RoyU^ Ind. Fibres ; Schouw in 
Januson^s Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ April 
1826; Spry's Suggestions. 

PANICHENKERNY LEAVAY, in Corle Pattoo 
in Ceylon ; a bed of salt formed on it by an inroad 
of the ocean. 

PANICKEA, elephant hunters at Eraoor, in 
Ceylou, who snare them with a noosed rope. I'hey 
are Muhammadans. — Tennant. 

PANICUM, the millet genus of grasses of the 
order of Panicacem. Species of the genera Era- 
grostris, Panicuin, Pennisetum, Poa, Uotbblla, 
^ccharum, and A/^ilfa are the grasses of Uie Doab. 


The seeds of Panicum Italicum, miliaccum, miliare, 
and sanguinalo are used as food for man. Cattle 
are fond of P. commutatum, helopus, jumentosum, 
and setigerum, as* grasses. The genus contains a 
very large number of species, which abound in tho 
hot parts of the world, and a few extend to higher 
latitudes and ascend the cool mountains of hot 
countries. They are valuable as pasture grasses, 
and for their seeds, which form a large portion of 
tho food of the poorer classes of many nations. 
Some of the species of Panicum of the Brazils are 
of gigantic stature, and yet tender and delicate in 
their herbage. The Coapiin de Angola of Brazil 
grows 6 or 7 feet high, and other equally gigantic 
species constitute the field crops on the lianks of 
the Amazon ; while P. jumentosum, or Guinea 
grass, forms the most valuable pasture for cattle 
in Jamaica. 

Panicum brizanthum, Hochstettcr, from Abys- 
sinia to Nepal, a large-grained perennial millet 
grass. 

Panicum commutatum, Nees. 

Panicum ciliare, Roxh. | Changali gaddt, . Tku 
M akur-jalee,. . . HlNI>. ) Chenggali gaddi, . „ 

Cattle are very fond of this grass. 

Panicum compositum, Linn., of S. Asia, E. 
Australia, Polynesia, and New Zealand, a soft- 
bladed prolific grass, valuable for forest ground. 
Panicum flavidum, Retz. 

P. brczoidcs, Itoxh. ) Burti . . of the Dekhan. 

Cattle are fond of it. 

Panicum frumentaceum, Roxh. 

Shama, i . . . BlNO. Soak, .... Kanora. 
Katlilec, .... Dkkh. Pbyamaka, . . . Sanbk. 
Sanwa, Bajri, . , HiND. Saou, Shamoola, . SiKl). 
Dainra-shama, . . „ Bonta ghama, . . . Tel. 

A wholesome and nourishing grain used by the 
poorer classes. There are several varieties of it, 
which yield from 50 to 60 fold ; it delights in a 
light, tolerably dry, rich soil; the same ground 
yields two crops between the first of the rains in 
June — July and the end of January, in the Circars, 
but only one crop in tho Northern Provinces. 
Panicum helopus, Trin. 

P. birsutum, Kon. I Oplismenns hirautus, 5^. 

P. Konigii, Spr. ( Jalgantee, . * , Beno. 

Cattle are very fond of it. 

Panicum Italicum, Zmn., Italian millet. 

Setaria Italics, JBeauv. | Pennisettim Italicum,!?. B. 
Dokhn, .... Arab. Shall, Pingi, . . . Kash. 
Kangni, Kunju,BENQ.,HD. Tenua, Navaria? Maleal. 
Navanay, . . . . Can. Arzun, Oal, . . . Peks. 

Salan, Kauni,Shalu,CHEN, Prayingu, Kungu, Sanbk. 

RalU Dukh. Kerang, Kora-kang, Sind. 

Kang, Kora kang, . Guj. Tanahal, . . . Singh. 
Kora, Kala-kangni, Hihd. Kusht, Shak, of Sutlej. 
Obiurr, Kher, . Jhelum. Tennay, Kora, Tam., Tel. 

This millet is grown in India and Europe. Seeds 
small, roundish, straw-colourcd ; pericarp brittle, 
with a round and partially pellucid grain, alimen- 
tary. The grain is prized by the natives of India, 
who make cakes of it and also prepare it as porridge. 
For the purposes of pMtry it is very little inferior 
to^ wheat, and when &>iled with milk, forms a light 
and pleasant meal for invalids. It is grown in 
abundance in the southern part of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Portugal, where it is termed Mi tho 
Painco. It is rarely grown in the Pan jab plains, 
but is commonly cultivated in the Himalaya, 
occasionally up to 6600 feet. 

Panicum jumentosum, Pera., tho Guinea grass. 
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been cultivated to a email extent in India and 
When well manured and kept dear of 
weeds, it grows luxuriantly^ and admits of being 
iXit every six weeks or two months. A smell 
patch near Colombo, which, beginning with 
about three^uarters of an aero, was gi^ually 
extended to abont an acre and a half, for seven or 
eight years supplied three or four milch eows and 
from five to seven horses continually with all the 
grass required for their consumption, and latterly 
left a surplus, which was dried for bedding and 
hay. When first planted it frequently attains a 
height of even 9 feet ; and a stalk taken proroiscu- 
ousTy from a small patch planted in Oombaconum 
measured 10 feet inches in len^h ; but when 
out two or three times it grows thicker, and not 
so high. It is excellent feeding for horses and 
cattle, and is generally preferred by them to the 
ordinary country grass, though horses which are 
hard worked seem to prefer the dry grass roots of j 
the Cynodon dactylon supplied by the grasa-cutters. | 
It should not be given to cattle fresh, but the I 
supply for one day should be cut the day previous, 
and it should not be cut too close to the ground, 
but the stalk ought to bo left 7 to 9 inches high. 
It is a good plan to move the ground between the 
roots eveiy time the grass is cut, and the ground 
should be heavily manured after every three or 
four cuttings. It is very hardy, and may be easily 
^ opagated. It requires abundant moisture, but 
will not live in a soil which is at all marshy. It 
answers best planted in small tnfts 1 foot 9 inches 
to 2 feet apart, which rapidly spread into stools 
from 6 inches to 1 foot in diameter. i 

Panicum miliaceum, Willde.^ common millet. | 
Cheeas, . . Bxno., Hikd. Tsedzs . . of Ladakh. 

Ohsmy, Navonsy, . Cak. Arsan Pkrs. 

Anne. Cheenee, Crsn AB. Sbamaka. . . . Bansk. 

Balan, Unoo, Yeehib heda, „ 

Bhu, Chin. Rad . . . of Sutlej. 

Wares, Shamakh, Dukh. Vanigu, Waigoo, . Tam, 

Kegroa, Ob. Vara^ Varagalu, . T*l. 

8avee,Oheena>wari, Hind. Samuu, 

^eenwa, • . , Kabh. 

This is a well-known millet, cultivated in the south 
ol Europe and in tropical countries. There ore 
two varieties, one brown, the other yellow coloured. 
In the south of Europe, as well as in India, it forms 
a portion of the food of the inhabitants. In the 
latter country it is cultivated in the cold weather 
with wheat imd barley, and it is the only one of 
the small grains that is so grown at the cold 
season of toe year. It is imported into Britain 
from Salonica and Kafia, for feeding cage-birds 
and poultry: when husked, it is used as food in 
podmngs. in the Sutlej valley, between Rampur 
and Sungnam, it grows at an elevation of 6000 to 
9000 feet. In the middle regions it is one of the I 
chief crops. 

Panicum miliare, JLam. 

Kunro, • • . Hind. | KeUa-ihama, . . . Tsl. 
Kuticee , « of Mui/tak. | Sbamaloo, . . . . „ 

This is cultivated in Europe and 8. Asia; seeds 
<fral, sliffhtly compressed, brilliant, about a line in 
length. In India generally cultivated on an elevated 
rich s<nl ; the seed is one of the sorts of dry or small 
grain which forms an article of diet of the Hindus 
who inhabit toe higher lands, and cattie are fond 
of the straw. Almentarr, nut the pericarp is 
with £ffioult]|r separated txom the grain ; chiefly 
used in a kmd of gruel or bouU^ Does not 


appear to be common in the Panjab, but Edge- 
worth mentions it at Multan. 

Pamenm scmiverticillatum, iloff., Lupta, Hind. 
This grain is inferior to several of those hitherto 
mentioned, and is eaten bv the poor people in toe 
districts in which it is cultivate, such as Coim- 
batore and other dry grain countries. 

Panicum setigerum, Hete, Bura galgantee. Hind. 
Cattle are fond of it. 

Panicum apectabile. Indigenous to Adelaide, 
Australia: grows luxuriantly in dry and stony 
places, is ooth sweet and succulent, readily eaten 
oy cattle, and therefore well worthy of introduc- 
tion into India. — AinsUe; Cleghom*s Panj. Rep, ; 
Mr, Caldwell^ in litteria; O^Sh,; Spry*t Snggea^ 
tiona; Steivart'a Panjab Planta. 

PANIGRAHANA. Sansk. Hindu marriage; 
part of the ceremony consisting of the bridegroom 
taking the bride’s hand. 

PANINI, a Sanskrit grammarian who founded 
the present system of Sanskrit. He is the most 
celebrated of those grammarians whose sutras 
have come down to ns, though he himself menttons 
many who preceded him. According to Bunsen 
^ii. p. 665) and BohtHok, be lived b.c. 860, but 
Dowson names the 0th or 4th century B.C., and 
Garrett says no time more definite can be fixe<l 
than prior to the era of Sakya (b.c. 543) ; while 
Weber thinks that he lived after the date named 
by Bunsen. Mr. Garrett says that Panini 
was a native of the village of Salatura, N.W. 
of Attock, in the country of Gandbara, from 
which he is sometimes called Salatnriya. He is 
described as a descendant of Panin and ^^randson 
of Devala ; his mother’s name was Dakshi, and he 
bears the metronymic of Daksheya. His grammar 
consists of eight Adhyaya or books, each com- 
prising four Pada or chapters, each chapter con- 
taining a number of sutra or aphoristic rules. 
The sutra amount on the whole to 3996. The 
rules of Panini were criticised and completed by 
Katyayana, who seems to have been toe teacher 
and contemporary of Patanjali, who again criti- 
cised Katyayana. These three authors are the 
grammarians of India, and in literary merit their 
works excel all the grammatical pi^uotiona of 
other nations. 

The mmmar is called Paniniyam. It is the 
standard authority on Sanskrit grammar, and it is 
the most originnl of all the productions of the 
Hindu mind. It is in the form of sutras. It stands 
supreme among the grammars of the world, alike 
for its precision of statement and for its thorough 
analysis of the roots of the language and of toe 
formative principles of words. By employing an 
algebraic terminology, it attains a sharp succinct- 
nesa unrivalled in brevity, but at times enigmatical. 
It arranges, in logical harmony, the whole pheno- 
mena which the Sanskrit language presents, and 
stands forth as one of toe most splendid achieve- 
menta of human invention and industry. — (?ar- 
reU ; Dowaon ; Bunsen, tii. p. 566 ; Imp, Gaz, 

PANIONIUM, says Herodotus, is a sacred place 
on Mycale, situate towards the north, whico, by 
toe universal consent of the lonians, is conseomted 
to the Heliconian Neptune. Mycale is a promon- 
tory projecting itself towards Samoa. On this 
mountain the lonians assemble from their different 
cities to celebrate the Panionia. A bull was 
usually offered in sacrifice to Neptune, and if he 
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bellowed during tho performance of tie rite, it | Ahmad Shah was forming alliances with Najib- 
was accounted an auspicious omen, as such a ud-Dowlah and tho Rohillaa, and with Shuja-ud- 
■ound, resembling the roaring of the 8ea,'was held Dowlah, viceroy of Oudh. Ahmad Shah remained 
♦<> be particularly acceptable to tho ocean king.— encamped at Anupshahr, on the frontiers of Oudh, 
Seven Churches of Asia, pp. 7G, 77. till near tho close of the rainy season of 1760, 

PANIPAT, an ancient town in lat 29® 23' N., when he set out for Dehli, and, between folding 
long. 77® 1' 10* E., in the Kumool district of the and swimming, crossed the Junina near Onnjpura 
Panjab, 63 miles N.W. from Dehli, with a popula- (26th October 1760), which made so great an 
tion in 1868 of 26,276. It has been suppled by impression on the Mahrattas, that they hastily re- 
some to be one site on which the Kuru and Pandu moved to Panipat, where they threw up works 
chiefs contended about 1300 years before the Chris- round their camp, encompassed by a broad and 
tian era, and it has repeatedly since then been deep ditch, and protected by their numerous 
made the battle-held on which contests have been artillery. The numbers in the two armies are 
held for supremacy over India. The emperor not accurately known. The Bhao's force seems to 
Baber, in his fifth and last expedition into India, have consisted of 60,000 cavalry in regular pay, 
led an army of 12,000 men from K&bul ; he en- with at least 15,000 pre^toxr Mimratta none, and 
countered and completely defeated the emperor 16,000 infantry, of whom 9000 were discipline 
Ibrahim Khan, Lodi, at Panipat, 20th April 1526 ; sepoys under Ibrahim Khan Oardi, a Ifuhamma- 
and in May, Dehli yielded to him without resist- dan deserter from the French service^ He had 
ance, and he soon after reduced to his power all 200 guns, with numerous wall pieces, and a great 
the provinces of the empire. The emperor Akbar, supply of rockets, which was a favourite weapon 
grandson of Baber and son of Ilumayun, had to of the Mahrattas. These troops, with their 
defend his claim to India against Hemu, the Hindu numerous followers, made the numbers within 
general of Sultan AdilL Hemu, on the death of I his lines amount to 300,000 men. Ahmad Shah 
Humayun, advanced with 100,000 men against had about 40,000 Afghans and Persians, 13,000 
Akbar, who, at Panipat, met Hemu, completely Indian horse, and a force of Indian infantry 
defeated him, and tooK him prisoDer ; and, while estimated at 38,000, partly Rohilla, but the great 
bleeding from his wounds in Akbar's tent, Bahram majority a rabMe of foot- soldiers. He had also 
Khan struck off the captive's head, 5th Nov. 1556. about. 30 pieces of cannon of different calibres, 
The next decisive battle here was fought 6th Jan. chiefly belonging to his Indian allies, and a 
1761, when Ahmad, the Abdalla, king of Kabul, numl^r of wall pieces. Ahmad Shah also en- 
inflicted a crushing blow on the Mahrattas, which camped and threw up lines round his army, 
indirectly cleared the way for the establishment of Govind Rao Bundela appeared in the rear of the 
British supremacy. The Mahratta power was then Daurani camp with 10,000 or 12,000 horse, which 
at its zenith. Their frontier extended on the north spread over the country in the Mahratta manner 
to the Indus and the Himalaya, and on the south so as to intercept all supplies. But Attai Khan, 
nearly to tho extremity of tho Peninsula ; all the the grand vizira nephew, made a march of sixiy 
territoiy within those limits that was not their miles, surprised Govind Rao's camp about day- 
own paid tribute. They had a well-paid and well- break, ana completely destroyed his force, Govind 
disciplined army of cavalry, with 10,000 dis- Rao himself falling in the action. And now the 
ciplined infantry, and a good train of artiUery. Mahrattas began to feel the severest want, having 
Ki^ba, brother of the ruling peshwa, was com- entirely eaten up and consumed the town of 
manding their forces in the Nortn- West Provinces, Pauipi^, which was within their lines. For two 
and in 1758 he occupied the whole of the Paniab. months there were skirmishes, snd the Mahrattas 
But in the year 1759, Ahmad Shah returned to thrice made attacks on the Daurani lines. Ahmad 
Hindustan, and fell on and almost destroyed the Shah had pitched a small red tent in front of his 
detached force of Dataji Sindia, and the force entrenchment, to which he repaired every mom- 
under Mulbar Rao Holsar was overtaken and ing. He was on horseback the whole day. visit- 
nearly destroyed by a body of Ahmad’s army, ing his posts, reconnoitring, and never roae less 
These failures led to Rago& resigning the com- than fifty or sixty miles a day. At night he placed 
mand to Sedasheo 1^, Bbao, a cousin of Balaji a picket of 6000 horse as near as he could to the 
Rao, Peshwa. The Bbao was naturally haughty enemy, while other parties went the round of the 
and overbearing, proud of the new greatness of whole encampment. In the Mahratta camp the 
his family, and puffed up by recent success into an distress for supplies became intense. They sent 
overweening confidence in his own abilities both out a foraging party, with innumerable oai^ 
as a soldier and a statesman. He came to the followers, to endeavour to brin^ in some relief [ 
north of India accompanied by Wiswas Rao, the but the helpless crowd was discovered by the 
pei^wa's youthful son and heir-apparen^ and by Daurani force, and slaughtered in prodigious 
aUthe great Mahratta and Brahman chiefs with- numbers. On this the chiefs and soldiers sur- 
out exception. Whatever the nation possessed, manded the Bhao’s tent in a body, and urged that 
either of power or ins|^ficeDce, was brought forth it was better to run any risk in the field than to 
to give weight to ^dasheo ^o, Bhao. Many perish in misery. The Bhao agreed to their wish 
Rajput deta^ments were sent to loin him as he for battle ; they all partook of the betel-leaf, and 
advanced, and Suraj Mull is said to have reinforced swore to fight to the last, and orders were ^ven 
him with a body of 30,000 Jat. The Daurani to make the attack the next morning before day- 
anny had been many months in India, and were break. Early in the mOmine the Daurani qaee 
occupying Itehli with a small garrison. Sedasheo brought intelligence that the Mahrattas were 
Rao took this city and its citadel with little diffi- getting under arms, and Ahmad was roused. He 
eul^, and he Rendered whatever of value the soon appeared on horsebaok. and ordered out his 
Persfams and Afs^lianB had left. Whilst the own troops, himself advancing till he saw the 
Mahrattas were advanchig and occupying Dehli, Mahratta army coming on slowly and regularly, 
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with tlieii* artillery in front. Ahmad Shah drew 
ilh hifl anny opposite, and himself took post at 
hi8 little red tent, which was now in rear of his 
line. The artillery was not much employed by 
the Muhammadans, and the practice of the 
Mahtattas was incfflcjcnt. Tlie actual engagement 
was begun by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who ordered 
his haltalioiiB to charge with the bayonet. Their 
attack fell on the Rohillas, who were broken with 
prodigious slaughter. Their defeat exposi^d the 
right of the grand vizir, who Coniman<lefl the 
centre of the Daurani line, and who was now 
charged by the Bhao and Wiawas Kao with the 
flower of the Mahratta army. In this charge, Attai 
Khan, the vizir’s nephew, was killed by his side, 
And the Daurani troops were forced to give 
ground, but he himself dismounted, and, with the 
few that were near him, dcteiinined to die at his 
post. As the din of battle suddenly ceased, Cosi 
Kao was sent by Shuja-ud-Dowlnh to inquire the 
cause. Casi Kao found the vizir on foot in full 
armour in an agony of rage, reproaching his 
troops for quitting him, and endeavouring to re- 
form his ranks. Ride to Shuja-pd-Dowlah, said 
he to Casi Rao, and tell him if he does not support 
me immediately I must perish. But Shiija-ud- 
bowlah, though he kept his ground, did not 
venture to take part in the action. Ahmad Shah ' 
had observed these transactions, and ordered up a 
reserve to support the vizir. The advantage re- 
mained with the Malirattas until Ahmad, after 
ralljdng the fugitives, and ordering all who re- 
tus^ to return to be cut down, gave orders for 
an advance of his own line, and at the snmc time 
directed a division on his left to wheel up and 
take the Mahrattas in flank. This manoeuvre was 
decisive ; for though the closest combat was 
raging in the centre whore the Bhao and Wiswas 
Rao were engaged on horseback, and where they 
fought on both sides with spears, swords, battle- 
aies, and even daggers, yet ‘ all at once, as if by 
enchantment, the whole Mahratta army turned 
their backs, and fled at full speed, leaving the 
field of battle covered with heaps of dead.’ The 
victors pursued in every direction for fifteen or 
twenty miles with the utmost fury, and, as they 
gave no quarter, the slaughter was immense. A 
large pomon of those who escaped the Daurani 
arms were cut off by the peasants, and great 
numbers who fell into the hands of the Daurani 
were massacred in cold blood. Ahmad Shah, 
instimted by Najib - ud - Dowlah, ordered a 
sear^ for Jancoji Sindia, who had been con- 
cealed by a Daurani chief, and was made away 
with to avoid detection. He also compelled 
Shiija-ud-Dowlah to deliver up Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi, sent for him into his presence to reproach 
him, and then mve him over to the grand vizir 
to be confined, but he died of his wounds within 
a week. The body of Wiswaa Rao was found, 
and a headless trunk, supposed to be that of the 
Bhao. The whole number of the slain is said to 
have amounted to near 2U0,000. Almost all the 
great Mahratta chiefs were killed or wounded, 
except those srho had been left with a force at 
Dehu, and Mnlhaf Rao Holkar. who ivas accused 
of having early left Uie field. Modhaji Sindia was 
permanently lamed, and Nana Famavis narrowly 
OBci^ied by flight The battle was fought on the 
6th January 1761 (Jamadl-UB-Sani, a.h. 1174). 
Grief and despondency fell on all the Mahratta 


nation. The wreck of the army retired south 
of the Nerbadda, evacuating almost all their 
acqiiisitions in Hindustan. The Peshwa Balaji 
Rao retreated slowly to Poona, where he died in 
a temple that he had erected. From that time the 
power of the Brahman peshwas never rallied, but 
was re-ttansferred to the Mahratta chiefs of the 
houses of Sindia of Gwalior, Holkar of Indore, iho 
Gackwar of Baroda, and the Bhotisla rajas of 
Nagpur. — Klphinstone's Hist, of India ; Cal. Uev. 
Jan. 1871 ; Malcolm's Cen. India; Wheeler's Jlht^ 
of India; Ilcnnell's Memoir ; Asiatic Uesearches. 

PANIR. Hind. Cheese. Panir-gar, a chccse- 
makcr. Panir-maya, rennet. 

PANIR or Panirbad. Hind. IVithania 
coagulans, called Akri, a small shrub with light- 
coloured leathery leaves, which is common west 
of the Indus and along the Salt Range (to 4600 ft.), 
and occurs in tlie Soutbein Panjab, generally near 
houses or fields, seldom in iho real desert. The 
Afghans use its berries for curdling milk to make 
cheese, whence its Persian name Panirbad. The 
seeds are considered stomachic about Peshawur, 
and they probably possess anodyne or sedative 
properties. In home practice they are given to 
children for colic, are used in veterinary medicine, 
and are sold in most bazars. Honigberger stait's 
that the bitter leaves of this plant are given as a 
febrifuge by the Lohani. — Powell ; Stewart. 

PANJ. Peus. Five ; the five fingers. Paniah, 
with the Shiah Muhammadans, an alam or stan- 
dard, the extended hand carried on a pole in the 
Maharram. Panj-i-Mariam, Cyclamen Kuropaium. 
Pan] - tan, with Muhammadans, the five lioly 
persons, — Mahomed, Ali, Fatima, Hasan, Husain. 

PAN JAB, a frontier province in the extreme 
N.W. of British India, lying between lat. 27° 39' 
and 35° 2' N., and long. 69° 36' and 78° 36' K. 
It is partly British territory, comprising the 
revenue districts of Dehli, Hissar, Ambnla, 
Jullundbur, Amritsar, Lahore, Rawal Pindi, 
Multan, the Debrajat, and Peshawur, and partly 
Native States, 66 in number, in feudatory alliance, 
or politically connected wita British India. The 
area of these two divisionB is 141,449 square 
miles, with a gross population in 1881 of 22,712,120. 
British Districts, 106, ^32 sq. m. Pop. 1881, 18,8.50,437 
Native States, . 86,807 „ „ 3,861,683 

The Imperial Gazetteer enumerates the Native 
States for 1868 as under. A part only of the 
Panjab Census Report of 1881 has been received 
up to the time (August 1883) of this passing 
through the press ; — 

8q. M. Pop. Sq.M. Pop. 

Kashmir and Keuthal and 

Jammu, . 79,784 1,534,972 Katesh, . 116 50,000 

Patiala, . 6,412 1,586,000 Baghal, . 124 22.000 

Jind(Jhecnd),985 190,476 Baghat, . 86 10,000 

Nabha, . 804 226,166 Jubbal, . 288 40,000 

Bahawul- Kumharsain, 00 10,000 


pur, . . 15,000 

dhamba, . 3,216 
Pataudi, . 60 

Loharu, , 286 

Dujana, . 100 

Mderl^tla, 164 
Kalria, . 168 

Sirmur 

^^han), 1,096 

(Bilaspur), 448 
Bashahr, . 3,320 
HIndur 

(Nalagarh), 256 


16,000 600,000 Bhajji, 
3,216 130,000 Maifog, 
60 20,990 BaUan, 

286 19,800 Dhami, 

100 27,000 Kuthar, 

, 164 91,660 Kunhiar, 

168 68,910 Mangal, 

Bija, . 

1,096 90,000 Darkuti, 

Tarooh, 
448 60,000 Sangri, 


90.000 Kapurthtla, 620 268,372 

Mandl, . LQOO 146,939 

70.000 Suket.. . 420 41,126 

Faridkoi, . OOO 68,000 
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The Panjiib proper, the country of tbo Five 
Rivers, was conquered . by the Rritish from the 
BUcecBSors of Ranjit Singh. By a treaty with that 
sovereign of the J’anjab, Ranjit Singli, <lated 26th 
April 1809, he undertook not to make or allow 
any encroachment on the states on the left bank 
of the Suilejf The largest of these were Patiala, 
.fheend, Nabha, Kalsia, dialer Kotla, and Faridkot. 

In 1838, Ranjit Singh formed one of the triple 
alliance with the British and Shah Shuja, hut he 
died in 1839. In 18^10, hia son and his grandson 
both died hy violence, to be snceoeded by Slier 
Singh, wlio was assassinated in 1843, after which 
great anarchy prevailed, which, after two years of 
desolation, tenninat^jd in an invasion of the K.L 
Company’s territory. On the llth December 
1845, the Sikh army crossed the river Sutlej, and 
marched on to the British head quarters at Moodkec, i 
where, 18th Dec., an engagement ensued, which 
lasted from three o’clock in the afternoon until 
after nightfall, when the Sikhs were driven from 
the field. Three days aftcTwards they renewed 
the attack at Firozshah, fought till the close of 
the day and all through the night, and were only 
at length driven back after a frightful sacrifice of 
life (21st and 22d Dec ). But scarcely had the 
victors congratulated each other on their success, 
when a fresh Sikh army advanced, and the 
British rctnained maatci*8 of the field only after 
great exertions, llie Sikh army had only retired 
aciUss the river, and they renewed the strife at 
Aliwal on the 28th January 1846, where they 
were defeated with an immense loss in killed and 
wounded ; and another sanguinary engagement 
on the 10th February at Sobraon terminated this 
eventful war. 

Lord Harding acted toward.s the Pan jab ruler 
with inod(>ration. He might have annexed the 
entire Pan jab, but he contented himself with 
taking the old Sikh provinces S.Fi. of the Sutlej, 
and the hill country lying between the Boas and 
the Indus ; and his successor, Lord Dalhousie, had 
to do what Lord Harding had left undone, and the 
Sikhs were defeated, on the Cheiiah at the close 
of 1848; at Chillianwnlla, January 1849; and at 
Gujerat, 22d February 1849. The entire do- 
minions were incorporated with those of British 
India on tfic 29th March 1849, and on the Ist 
January 1859 the territory was erected into a 
separate dcfjartment under a Lieutenant-Governor. 

Tl)c Punjab on the north has Kashmir (Cash- 
mere) an<l the hill states of Swat and Buner ; it 
is bounded on the east by the river Jumna 
LJamuna), the North - West Provinces, and the 
Cliinese Empire ; on the south by Sind, the river 
Sutlej (Siitlaj), and Raiputana ; and on the west 
by Baluchistan and independent tribes dweUing 
along the outer face of the north-west Panjab 
frontier, and inhabiting hills as under : — 

Adjoining tho frontier of Hasara district, Hasanzai. 

Adjoining frontier of Peahawur district^ Judun, 
Bunorwal. Swati, Banizai, Osman Kheli, Upper 
Mohmana. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur and Kohat districts, 
Afridi. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district, Buaoti, Sepab, 
Orakzai, Zymusbt Afghan, Turi. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehm Ismail Khan 
districts, Waziri. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismail Khan district, 
Whooranij Oshterani, Kusrani, Bosdar. 

Adjoinina frontier of Dehra Ghasi Khan district, 
Klxutran, Kosah, Lughari, Gurohani, MtuTee, Bngti. 


The Muhatniilndan tribes within the frohticr, 
and British subjects inhabiting parlly hills aud 
partly plains, are : — 

Hazara district, Turnooli, Giikar, Dooiid and Sutti, 
Kaghan, Syuds, and others. 

Peshawur district, Yusiifzai, Khalil, Molunarnl of the 
plains. 

Peshawur nml Kohat districts, Khatak. 

Kohat district, Bangash. 

Dehra Ismail Khan district, Bunnochi, !Mnrwuti, 
Butani, Chiefs of Tank, Chiefs of Kolachi, Chiefs of 
Dehra Ismail Khan, Nutkani, T>und. 

Dehra Ghnzi Khan district, Dreshuk, Maz.iri. 

The Punjab or Five River torritA^ry of tlm 
Muhammadan administrators comprise<l only the 
tract of country enclosed and watered by the 
confluent streams of the Sutlej, the Beaa, the 
Ravi, the Chenab, and tlie Jhclum. With the 
Muhammadans the capital was, as doav, Lahore, 
in the centre of the province ; but, under Briti.sh 
re-arrangement of the nwenue districts, the pro- 
vince now includes Dehli, a more populous city, 
which was long the ancient metropolis of the 
Moghul dynasty. 

In the extreme v'est, where the Suliman Hills 
form a great barrier, the Trans-Indus tract 
forms the first natural division of the Panjah 
province. Its northernmost portion consisls of 
the Pc.shawur valley, encircled by mountains, 
through which the Kabul river flows down to 
join the Indus at Attock ; together with the hilly 
district of Kohat, a wdld outlying moss of fluH- 
bearing ranges, traversed by minor tributaries of 
the great river. Its southern half comprises the 
Dchrajat, a long strip of barren country lying 
between the Suliman mountains and the Indus, 
and forming parts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan districts, together with the wliolc of Dehra 
Ghazi Khan. The entire length of this narrow 
belt consists, on the west, of a fertile submontane 
fringe, merging in the centre into a waterless 
desert, and sinking eastward into the fruitful 
lowlands of the Indus. The province also includes 
the isolated Himalayan valleys of Kangra, Kullu, 
1 . 4 ihul, and Spiti. and the' glens of the Hazara 
frontier among the outliers of the main Central 
Asian system of the Hindu Kush. 

The Panjnb must always have been the lino 
which tribea and races followed in migrating to 
the south-east. The East Aryans in their mic- 
tions towards India came through the Pan jab, 
and the oldest Vedas contain their records while 
dwelling there. Their emigrations into the Indus 
country occurred about b.c. 4000, and the open- 
ing to the Vendidad describes the succession of 
the foundation of 14 kingdoms, the last and most 
southern of which being this land of the Five 
Rivers, the Panjah. 

Alexander the Great of Macedon came by way 
of Bactria and the Hindu-raj pass, crossed the 
Indus near Taxila, identified by General Cunning- 
ham with the ruins of Shah Dheri in the Rawal 
Pindi district. He found there great warlike tribes, 
each with a purely republican constitution, and 
on one occasion he treated with 300 deputies of a 
tribe, who seem to have been elected and sent as 
delegates of the people. The best account of 
them is at page 300 of Heeren’s volume on the 
Persians ((Jampbell, p. 8). After receiving the 
adhesion of Mopbis or Taxiles, king of that city, 
be advanced with little resistance to the banks of 
i the Hydaspee or Jhclum. Effecting the paspage 
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of the river at Jalalpur, in the Jhelum diatrlct, 
he encountered the army of PontH (Purasba) at 
Mongf in Gujerat^ and defeated the Indian 
monarch with a loss of 12,000 slain, Poms him- 
self being taken prisoner, but restored by Alexan- 
der to his entire tinhorn. The conqueror halted 
for a month in the neighbourhood of the Hydaspes, 
and founded two cities, Nikaia and Bukephala ; 
after which ho overran the whole Panjab as far as 
the Hesudrus or Sutlej. The refusal of his troops 
to proceed farther from home compelled him to 
fall back once more upon the Hydaspes, where he 
embarked on board a fleet to sail down the Indus. 
The only opposition he met with was from the 
Malli, who occupied the modern district of Multan. 
At the siege of their capital, he received a severe 
wound, in revenge for which he put every person 
within the walls to the sword. 

The Greek brigades in the Panjab were placed 
first under Philip, while the civil administration 
of the country remained in the hands of the 
native princes, Taxiles and Torus. Afterwards, 
on the murder of Philip by the mercenary sol- 
diers, Alexander (Anabasis, vi. 2 ; vii.) directed 
Eudemos and Taxiles to govern the country until 
he should send another deputy. It is probable, 
however, that the Greeks continued to retain the 
charge ; for after Alexander’s death, in b.c. 523, 
Eudemos contrived, by his general Eumencs, to 
make • himself master of the country by the 
ti^herouB assassination of king Poms (Diodorus, 
xix. 6). Some few years later, in B.C. 317, he 
marched to the assistance of Eumcnes, with 3000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry, and no less than 120 
elephants. With this force he performed good 
service at the battle of Oabiene. But his con- 
tinued absence gave the Indians an opportunity 
not to be neglected ; and their liberty was fully 
asserted bv the expulsion of the Greek troops and 
the slaughter of their chiefs. (Justin, xv. 4 — 
‘ Pr»facto8 ejuB oedderat ; * again, * Molienti deinde 
bellum adversus prscfactos Alexandri.’) Chand- 
ragupta was present when Porus was murdered, 
and he became the leader of the national move- 
ment, which ended in his own elevation to the 
sovereignty of the Panjab. Justin attributes his 
success to the assistance of banditti. (Justin, xv. 
4--‘ Gontractis latronibuslndos ad novitatem regni 
Bolicitavit.’) But in this Col, Cunningham thinks 
he has been misled by a very natural mistake ; 
for the Aratta, who were the dominant people of 
the Eastern Panjab, are never mentioned in the 
Mohabharata without being called rObbera 
(Lassen, Pentapot Indica — ‘ Aratti profecto 
latrones,^ and *Bahioi latrones.’) The Banskrit 
name is Arashtra, the ^kingless,* which is pre- 
served in the Adraistse of Arrian, who places 
them bn the Ravi They were the republican 
defenders of Sangala, or Salmla, a fact which 
points to their ^nskrit name of Arashtra, or 
*kingless.’ But though their power was then 
confined to the Eastern Panjab, tKe people them- 
selves had once spread over the whole country : 

* Ubi fluvii Uli quini . , . ibi cedes sunt Arat- 
(I-Asacn, Pentapot Indica, from the 
Mahabharata). They were known by the several 
names of Bahika, Jarttika, and Takka ; of which 
the last^ would appi^ar to have been their true 
^^lation; for their old capital of Taxila or 
Takka-sila was known to the Greeks of Alex- 
ander; and the people themselves still exist in 


some iiuml)era in the Panjab hills. The ancient 
extent of their j>ower is proved by the pres(‘nt 
prevalence of their alphabetical characters, which, 
under the name of Takri or Takni, arc now used 
by the Hindus of Kashmir and the northern 
mountains, from Simla and Subathu to Kabul 
and Bamian. On these grounds, Major Cunning- 
ham identifies the banditti of Justin with tlio 
Takka, or original inhabitants of the Panjab, and 
assigns to them the honour of delivering their 
native land from the thraldom of a foreign yoke. 
This event occurred most probably about 31 G luc., 
or shortly after the march of Eudc'inos to tin? 
assistance of Eumcnes. It was followed itniiicdi- 
ately by tlic conquest of Gangetic India (Justin, 
XV. p. 4), and in 316 n.c. the rule of Chandragupta 
was acknowledged over the whole northern 
Peninsula, from the Indus to the mouths of the 
Ganges. According to Colonel Tod, the Yavan, 
or Greek princes, who apparently continued to 
rule within the Indus after the Christian era, 
were cither the remains of the Bactrian dynasty, 
or the independent kingdom of Demetrius or 
Apollodotus, who ruled in the Panjab, having as 
their capital Sagala, changed by Demetrius to 
Eutliymedia. Beyer says, in his Hist. Reg. Bact, 
p. 84, that according to Claudius Ptolemy there 
was a city within the Hydaspes yet nearer tlic 
Indus, called Sagala, also Euthymedia ; but he 
scarcely doubts that Demetrius called it Euthy- 
modia from his father, after his death and fhat 
of Menander. Demetrius was deprived of his 
patriino^, A.u.c. 562. Sagala is conjectured 
by Col. Tod to be the Salbhanpura of the Yadu, 
when driven from Zabulisthan, and that of ilu; 
Yuchi or Yuti, who were fixed there from Central 
Asia in the fifth century, and if so early as the 
second century, when Ptolemy wrote, may have 
originated the change to Yutimedia, the ‘Central 
Yutl* Numerous medals, chiefly found within 
the probable limits of the Greek kingdom of 
Sagala, either belong to these princes or the 
Parthian kin^s of Minagara on the Indus. The 
legends are m Greek on one side, and in the 
SaWnian character on the reverse. The names 
of Apollodotus and Menander have been de- 
ciphered, and the titles of ‘Great King,’ ‘ Saviour,’ 
and other epithets adopted by the Arsacidro, arc 
perfectly legible. The devices, however, resemble 
the Parthian. These Greeks and Parthians must 
have gradually merged into the Hindu population. 

Towards the commencement of the Christian 
era, this part of India appears to have been overrim 
by successive hordes of Scythians, whom some 
mighty revolutions in Tartary had expelled from 
their native seats. The Chinese historians say 
that about a century before this era, the Yuti 
(Gete or Jit), who occupied a vast country be- 
tween China and the Tian Shan, or the Celestial 
Mountains, were, after many sanguinary wars, 
expelled by the Heung-noo, c»r Hun, and forct‘(l 
into the countries of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
whence they extended themselves to Afghanistan 
and the borders of India. The Indus was only 
a temporary barrier, and they appear to have 
occupied the whole country of the Five Rivers. 
These conclusions, heretofore formed from meagre 
historical evidence, have been conflrmcil by the 
discovery of coins of Punjab rulers, whose names, 
Axes and Ariliscs, have no affinity with Greek or 
Hindu nomenclature, and denote a barbarian 
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origin. The {,a’cat Iiidian sovereigw, Viknuiia- 
expelled the Scythian princes from the 
ranjal), and his era, called the Saravat, n.c. 66, 
is supposed to commence from a ^reat victory 
obtiiined by him over the barbarians in that 
country, which completed his conquest of all 
lliuduston. His empire, however, fell to pieces 
after his death, when new hordes of Scythians 
overran the Fanjab, and eatablislied, about b.c. 
20, a dynasty of kings bearing tlie name of 
Kadphiscs. Coins of these kings have been 
recovered, and their barbarous effigies clearly 
distinguisli them from Greeks or Hindus. This 
dynasty is supposed to have reigned tlirougbout 
tile whole of the first century of our era, when 
it was subverted by a fresh swarm of Scythians, 
under tlic Kaiierki kings. Between the dynasties, 
however, there is evidence, from the testimony 
of Ajiollonius Tyancus, related by Philostratus, 
that a Gncco - Parthian king named Phraotes 
reigned in the Pan jab, which fact is supported 
by coins of Undopherres and Gondophares, both 
called in the Aryan legends upon the coins. The 
power of the Kanerki kings in the Panjab must 
have continued for some centuries, for in the 
topes or tumuli which have been openetl in that 
coiintrv, Kunerki ccuns have been found along 
with those of Kad[)hi8eH and other predecessors 
of the race, mixed with coins of the Sassaniau 
moyarclis of the third and fourth centuries of our 
era. Thatllieso Scythian invaders continued to 
pour into and occupy the Punjab, is a fact attested 
not only by Pa lliau, a Chinese traveller in India, 
early in the fifili century (who crossed the Five 
Jvivers, and found Buddhism juevalent in that 
country), but by an inscription found by Colonel 
'I’od in a temple near Kota, in Uajputaiia, dated 
A.i>. dUD, which contains a memorial of a Jit 
prince of Salpura, at the base of the Siwalik 
mountains. Colonel Tod considers it to be proved 
beyond a doul)t, ‘ that these Jit princes of Sal- 
pura, in the Punjab, were the leaders of that 
very colony of the Yuti from the Jaxartes, who 
in the fifth century, as recorded by Dc Guignes, 
croH')ed tiic Indus, and possessed themselves of 
the Panjub.’ Various indications ajipcar in the 
Knjput unualu of ihcix conquests and settlements 
in this country, even ns far as the Jhelum. In 
more modern times, the country has been held 
by Mahmud'H succesHors, Chengiz Khan, Timur, 
Baber ; Iluinnyun, and his successors, Nadir Shah, 
Aiimad Shah, Kanjit Singh, and the British, 

Thu population of the Punjab is now of a 
varied cliaractcr. As a highway through which 
iiivailing and immigrant races sought to pass, most 
of them left jxirtiouH of their number there, and 
its pi'upUi are of Scythic, Aryiui, Arab, and Mon- 
goloid origin ; and the census of 1872 enumerated 
the tribes as under : — 


4 23,554, 

viz. - 

Muhaniinadzui, 

20,537 

Kiiru|ioau, . 

17,574 

Kanialxai, . . 

84.5 

KuruMiaii, . . 

. 3,379 

SadiloKoi, . . 

. 6,443 

AHUitio, . . 

. 2,601 

Allezai, ■ • 

. 3,752 

Muhii niiitiuluiiii - 


Po)ialzai, . . 

. 586 

SyuO, . , . 

212,540 

Orakzai, . . 

, 1,852 

Moghul, . . 

99,020 

Waziri, . . 

. 12,350 

Puthuii, viz. — 


Labani, 

09,971 

YuMiif/.ai, . . 

98,727 

Baluch, viz.— 


Khatak, . . 

72,723 

Lughari, . . 

15,890 

Mohntand, 

29,159 

Bozilar, . . 

, 1,042 

Baiigaah, . . 

31,774 

Mazari, • • 

, 5,885 

Kluilil, . . . 

]8,:i03 

butul, . . . 

. 7,887 

Diiuilzai, . . 

10,843 

Kuiuv, • • • 

14,065 

1 


Dieshuk, 
ICasrHiii, 
KajpuiM, 
Bhatti, . 
Chib, . 
Jutijua, 
Tiwaiia, . 
Biyal, . , 

Qheba, . 
Rangar, 


Muhammadan converts — 


Jat, 
Oakkar, 
Dhand, 
Sati, 
Kharal, 
Karol, . 
Kathia, 
Wattu, 
Meo, 
Mina, . 
Gujar, . 
Paracha, 
Khojah, 
Kashmiri, 


. 4,tPJ 
. 4,1158 

156,151 

. vm 

21,303 
. 1,482 
47,197 
. 9,537 
121,109 


Khatri, . . 384,829 

Kajput, liillM, 213,163 
Rtijput, plaiiiiM, 121,129 
Baiiya, . . . 267.953 

Arora, . . . 477,209 

Blmtia, . . . 20,543 

Kayath, . 14,273 

Sudh, . . . 17,799 

Labouah, . . 47,690 

Jat 1.876,091 

Tagah, .... 9,212 
Guiar, . . . 112,319 

Ahir, . . . 112,488 

Kamboh, . . 57,181 

Kalal, . . . 26,406 

Kaneyt, . . 86,209 

Ghirath, . . 115,257 

Chang, . . . 50,796 

Sikha 1,129,319 

Buddhut and Jain — 
Bboti, ... . 278 

Bhabrali, . . 14,091 

Other Aaiatios, viz. — 
Parsee, .... 414 

Sanai, . . . 40,869 

Bavriu orBaoriab.19,141 
Kami. .... 3,179 

The Chamar were included amongst the Hindus 

and Sikhs, and were 054,406 in number. 

At the 1881 census, the total numbers of the 

religious sects were found to be 22,712,120, as 
under : — 


. 1,309,399 
27,683 
26,414 
11,498 
28,815 
17,329 
. 2,715 
18,217 
130,385 
45 

424,0ii5 

12,784 

54,009 

230,853 


Hindus, 0,125,400, viz. 
Brahman, . . 800,547 


Muhammadana, 11,602,434 
Hindua,. . . 9,252,2t)5 

Sikha, . . . 1,716,114 

Jaina, .... 42,678 

Ohriatiana, . . . 33,099 


Buddbiata, . 
jiioroaatriiiiui, 
Jewa, . . 
Others, . . 


3,251 
. 405 
. 31 

1,153 


The Muhammadans are nearly all of the Sunni 
sect. Great portions of Hindu and Jat tribes 
have adopted the Muhammadan religion. The 
chief non- Hindu or aboriginal tribes are the 
Baori, Chamar, Changar, Chuhra, Dumiia, Dhauak, 
Dagi, Labana, Mahtam, Meg, Od, and Sansi. 

Baluch contribute to the predatory classes ; 
others of the homeless, criminal classes are : — 

Aheri, 13,086 | Huini, 1,338 

Bauri, 22,024 Jhabel 8,003 

Bcldar, .... 3,449 Kehaal, .... 1,251 

Chamar. Mina 1,116 

Changar .... 28,886 Od 15,627 

Ohuhrn (acaveiigtrs). Pakiiiwar, . . . 4,502 

Oogra 3,110 Sanai (gypsies), . 21,309 

Gurmang. Thori, .... 10,594 

Languaijes . — Nine languages are current in the 
Panjab, — English, Hindi, Jataki, Kashmiri, Pan- 
jabi, Pushtu, Persian, Sindi, and Urdu or Hin- 
dustani. Pure Panjabi is confined to the small 
number of Sikhs who are settled in the different 
cities and towns. It is recognised as a dialect of 
Himli. The Brij Basba (or Bhaka, as it is pro- 
nounced on the Gauges) and the l^anjabi are tlie two 
most cultivated varieties of Hindi, but the Panjabi 
passes into Multani, which a good philologist has 
shown to be a corrujited form of Panjabi ; whilst 
Jataki, again, farther to the south, is a dialectal 
form of Multani. The educated Muhammadans 
and many of the Hindus use l^ersian in their 
corrcsjiondence. 

Jiii'ers . — The motlern names of th<x five rivers 
which give the province its name, are the Jhelum, 
the Chenab, the Bavi, the Beas, and the Sutlej. 
The.y ultimately join the Indus, which is known 
to the people as the Sind and the Attock, and 
anciently the Aba-Sin. They are mentioned here 
in their succession eastward from the Sind or Indus, 
Each ineBO{>otainia district between two rivers is 
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called a doab, from Do, two, and Ab, water ; and Sialkot, Hoahiarpur, Araritaar, Ambala, and 
of theae there are five, viz. tlie Jalandhar Doab, Jalandhar. Kyea, loongi, daryai, and other silk 
between the Sutlej and the Beas ; the Bari Doab, manufacturea are exported chiefly to Dehli, 
between Ravi and the Beaa or the Sutlej ; the Ainritaar, and Peahawur ; and kundla and gold 
Heclina Doab, between the Ravi and the Chenab ; lace work are made largely for local conaumption 
the Chuj Doab, between the Chenab and the and for export to Multan, Rawalpindi, and Peaha- 
Jhehim •, the Doab-i-Sind Saugur, between the wur. Araritaar town being the commercial capital 
Jhflum and the Indus. The names of three of the of the Panjab proper, its trade is carried on with 
doabs are formed by joining the initial letters of Bokhara, Kabul, Kashmir, Calcutta, Bombay, 
the rivers ; thus, between the Beaa and Ravi is the Sind, Rajputana, the N.W. Provinces, and all the 
I lari Doab ; between the Ravi and Chenab is the principal maria in the Pan jab. Manufacturea of 
Rechnab ; and that between the Chenab and the pashmiua and ailk goods give employment to 
Jhelum is the Chuj. large numbers of workmen. The pashmiua goods 

Modern nainei. Sanskrit name*. | Greek names. ^re manufactured from the fine WOOl of Tibet, 

“raBhaga. a/oIS imported through Keshn.ir and 4000 looms are 

orSandaBhaga.| engaged m this trade, each of which is worked 

Itavi or Rhoaa. Airavati. ' Hydraotes. by two men. The workmen are all Kashmir 

Beas, Beya. Voya. Vipasa. , Hyphasis. Muhammadans, and the manufacture is said to 

Sutlej or Gnara. ... Hosidrua. I^ave been established since A.D. 1840. The most 

Tiie Panjab rivers are constantly shifting their valuable articles are the Kashmir shawls. The 
chauncls. The Beas has altogether lost its inde- gilk manufacture has long been established at 
pendent course, and is now a mere tributary of the Laliore, and has spread from that place to Amnt- 
Sutlej. The. valley of the Chenab, below Kalowal, gar, where it is now carried on to about an equal 
is nearly 30 miles broad, and that of the Ravi, near extent. 

Giijera, is 20 miles, the extreme limits of both About half the population are engaged in 
rivers being marked by well-defined high banks, agricultural pursuits. The most industrious are 
on which are situated many of the most ancient the Rain, Mali, Saini, Lubana, and Jat. The 
cities of the Panjab. Multan was originally Rain are diligent, persevering men, and on good 
situated on two islands in the Ravi, but the river land will often sustain three or four successive 
has long ago deserted its old channel, the nearest crops of vegetables, which they produce largely 
point of which is now more than 30 miles distant, in addition to the grain crops. 

But during high floods the waters of the Ravi The Mali are chiefly gardeners, 
still flow down their old bed, and General Cun- The Saini occupy sub-mountain tracts, and grow 
ningbam had twice seen the ditches of Multan sugar-cane largely. Their village lands are always 
filled by the natural overflow of the river. in a high state of tillage. 

Tiio rivers are liable to sudden rises. This rise The Lubana or Briujara are to be found on 
will frequently take place in the course of a day some waste lands, and are careful and thrifty 
or two, sometimes in a few hours. The Markanda, cultivators. They have many settlements along 
in the Ambala district, at one time of the year the right bank of the Ravi, 
is like an ocean; at another it will be a slender The Jat, about two millions in nmnber, are 
stream, hardly to be called a river. The Indus conspicuous for their industry, and the wives 
always contains a large body of water, but even cheerfully work along with their husbands in all 
this river is liable to become dammed up in the field labour. They grow grain largely, and their 
hills whence it rises ; the water then accumu- well-worked and well-fenced fields can always be 
lates, and, bursting at length its dams, comes distinguished from those of the Syud, Pathan, 
down with terrible force. Once or twice these Briujara, Braliman, Gujar, Rangar, and the 
floods have occurred, giving only a few moments’ Rajput, the last being the worst for Le considers 
notice by a sound as of distant thunder, and then ploughing beneath him, and will never hold the 
coming on with a sweep that spread desolation plough if he can get any Chamar or other low 
for many miles. caste man to do it for him. 

Thechief towns are Attock, Deb ra-i-Ghazi Khan, As a rule, the cultivators do not consume the 

Dehra-i- Ismail Khan, Jalandhar, Jhelum, Kaper- wheat they produce, but keep it for sale, and 
talla, Lahore, Leia, Multan, Peshawur. The subsist on the pulses, barley, and inferior graina 
Panjab has also districts on both sides of the The plain districts of the Panjab greatly re- 
river Sutlej, designated Cis- Sutlej districts east semble one another in their general physical 
of that river, and Trans-Sutlej states west of that features, the main difference consists in the fact 
river. In the Cis-Sutlej territory are the districts that some are better irrigated than others, and 
and towns of Firoznur, Sobrnon, Kithul, Ludi- that some include large tracts of sandy unproduct- 
ana, and Ambala. The 4 rans - Sutlej states arc iv© country, like the desert portion of Multan 
Hoshiarjiur, Dharrasala, and Kan^a. or Muzaffarnagar. The climate of such districts 

Panjab is a largely manufacturing country, the is hot and sultry ; the amount of rain that falls 
value of the produce from looms and workshops is at its minimum, and cultivation is almost 
being estimated in 1871-72 at £4,860,000. Their entirely dependent on canals and artificial irri- 
wooilen manufactures are from the exquisitely gation. In this respect no doubt these districts 
soft fleeces of Rampur and Kerman, from sheep differ widely from the rich plains of the Jalandhar 
wool, and from goat and camel hair. Silk is and Bari Doabs, where not only do the great rivers 
obtaim'd from Afghanistan, Yarkand, Bokhara, fertilize the soil, but the periodical rainy season 
Bengal, and China, and mar»ufactured at Amritsar, seldom fails to yield an abundant increase to the 
Lahore, Multan, Bahawnlpur, aud Jalandhar, and summer so^n crops of the kharif. The climate 
the manufactures valued at £l 60,000 a-year. is in general characterized by dryness and warmth ; 
'rin re art' about half a million of weavers in little rain falls except in those parts extending 
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aU)ng the base of the Himalaya, and where the 
south-west monsoon is partially felt. The face 
of the country preaents every variety, from the 
most luxuriant cultivation to the most sandy 
jleserts, and the wildest prairies of grass and 
brushw^d. A traveller passing through those 
lines of communication which traverse the 
northern tracts, would imagine the Panjab to be 
the garden of India ; on the other hand, returning 
by the road which intersects the central tracts 
ht‘ would suppose it to be a country not worth 
annexing. From the base of the hills southward, 
there stretches a strip of country from 60 to 80 
miles broad, watered by mountain rivulets, and for 
fertility and agriculture unsurpassed in Northern 
India. Ill their downward course the rivers 
spread wealth and fruitfulness on either side, and 
their banks are enriched with alluvial deposits, 
and fringed with the finest cultivation. These 
tracts, though unadorned with trees, and unre- 
lieved by any picturesque features, are studded 
with well-peopled villages, are covered with two 
waving harvests in the year, and are the homes 
ol a sturdy, industrious, and skilful peasantry. 
Within this tract are situated the sister capiUls 
of Lahore and Amritsar, and most of the chief 
cities, snch as Dinaniiggur, Buttala, Sealkote, 
Wazirabad, Gujranwala, Kamnuggur, and Gujerat. 

The sloping plain of the Pan jab varies in eleva- 
tion, from 600 to 2000 feet above the sea ; Lahore 
being but 900, and Jhelum about 1600. It de- 
clinea regularly to the south-western extremity, 
i he soil of. the doabs is of varied fertility ; goner- 
ally, it is very sandy, but they are rendered highly 
productive by irrigation from the rivers which 
traverse these plains. The rich and fertile tracts 
that border on the great rivers of the Panjab, 
extending inland to the centres of the doabs as 
far as the fecundating influences of their waters 
are felt, yield annually an abundant harvest of 
grains of all kinds, and pulse, which form the 
staple articles of food to the groat majority of 
the population. 

Tfio plains of the Panjab may be described as 
vast expanses of alluvial clay and loam, whose 
elementary constituents must once have been the 
same as n^w form the rocks of the huge ranges 
of mountains to the north. The principal con- 
stituents that produce a variety in the nature of 
soils, and one which is very important in the 
I ^jab island, in fact the main distinction of 
soils (apart from that of their containing or not 
containing ‘ kalr,’ the efflorescent salt), is that 
the soil is sandy, as in many portions of districts 
it is, or that it is rich loam and clay. 

The districts, of Lahore, Gujranwala, Amritsar, 
Gujerat, Jalandhar, liUdiana, Ambala, Dehli, and 
Peshawur, are warred districts, whether irrigated 
by canals, wells, rivers, or abundance of rain, and 
their soils are chiefly alluvial. 

In the Multan, Muzaffarnagar, Shahpur, or 
Gugaira districts, the soil is arid and sandy, they 
are not well watered, and the rainfall is small. 

I'he country to the east of the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) is open and fertile, but is rugged to 
the west of that river, and sandy towards the 
junction of the five rivers. 

PANJAH. Hind. A model or drawing of a 
man’s hand with the fingers extended. A repre- 
sentation of this is mounted on a staff by Shiah 
Muhammadans, anti carried in procession in the 


PANNA. 

Maliarram as a standard, being supposed by them 
to represent the hand of Ali, ana the extended 
fingers are said to symbolize Mahomed, Ali, 
hatima, Hasan, Husain. They get the names 
of certain of the martyrs, viz. Panjali-i-Haidar, or 
Pauiah-i-Murtuza Ali. An impression on paper 
of the open hand is occasionally made as a 
ture. At Amritsar, in March 1846, when Gulab 
Singh was formally inaugurated as maharaja 
of Jummoo, he exhibited the engagement with 
the lama of Lhassa, drawn out on his part in 
;^ellow, and on the part of the Chinese in r^ 
ink, and each impressed with the open hand of 
the negotiators dipped in either colour, instead of 
a regular seal or written signature. The Panjah, 
or hand, seems in use in Asia as typical of 
a convent, and it is moreover a common emblem 
on tlie standards of the Eastern Afghans. Hyder 
AH, father of Tipu Sultan, is said to have used 
his hand smeared with ink as his attestation to 
imwrtant documents. — Cuminyham's Sikhs. 

FANJAM. Tel. A class of cotton cloths 
manufactured in the south of India. 

PANJAY TANOBA, a class of slaves in 
Coorg. 

PANJERANG. Malay. A titular designa- 
tion of a native chief. 

PANJPAI, a section of the lliaszai Yusufzai 
tribe in p.irt of the Buner valley. — H.A.N.W.F. 

PANJSHAHR, a populous valley which affords 
a communication with Badakhshan. It contains 
silver mines, which were worked by Abul Pazl. 

PANJ-TAN, five holy persons of the Shiah 
Muhammadans, — Mahomed, Ali, Fatima, Hasan, 
and HiiHaii). 

PANKA or Ganda, a sect of Hindus, followers of 
Kabir, who is said to have appeared in the weaver 
caste, ill the same country aud at the same time 
as Rai Diis, both being disciples of Raroanand, 
and their doc trines being similar in many respects. 
They cultivate the land, but they are not generally 
esteemed as cultivators. 

PANKHA. Hind. A fan; a wooden frame 
and fringe suspended overhead, which, when 
swung, causes a movement in the air. Palm 
leaves made into fans. 

PANKHI and Namadah are coarse heavy felts, 
used as blankets. 

PANKONG, a lake, 13,930 feet above the sea, 
in Ladakh in Chinese territory, forty miles long 
and two to nearly four miles wide. — Drew. 

FANKTl - FAVANA. This term, rendered 
taking precedence at festivals,^ means the purifier 
of the row, or range, or assembly, that is, Jagad- 
dhara says, in the place where there is food, 
or, in other words, they were Agra-bhojana, the 
first served at feast. He also quotes a text, with- 
out mentioning his authority, to show that the 
term implies a Brahman who has read the Yajur, 
Saina, and Atharava Vedas, and the wora is 
siinilarly explained by Menu, iii. p. 184.— Hmd 
Th. ii. p. 11. 

PAN-LOUN. Burm. In Tavoy, a close-grained 
red wood, used for building. — Dr. Wallich. 

PANNA, a native state in Buiidelkhand, under 
a chief, <icscendant of Maharaja Ch^hator Sal. 

Its area, 2555 square miles, with a population in 
1875 of 183.000, and revenue five lakhs. It is 
mostly on the table-lands above the Vindhyan 
gliats. North-east of the town diamonds are 
found. 
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rAN THBET YA. 


PANNA. Tho standard of Panua under tbc 
Peshwawaa called the Ankuei rupee, from Aukus, 
the instrument used by the mahout to guide 
the elephant ; probably a symbol marked on the 
coin. 

PANNAG AL, snake-charmers in the Beva-loka. 
PANNAM KALANGOO. Tam. The first! 
shoot from the planted palmyra nut, the germ of 
the future tree. The people of Southern India 
and Ce;^lon have for many hundred years been in 
the habit of eatmg this. It is about the size of a 
common carrot, though nearly white. It forms a 
great article of food among the natives for several 
months in the year ; but Europeans dislike it, from 
its being very bitter. Kecent experiments have 
moved that a farina, superior to arrow-root, can 
be obtained from it, prepared in the same way ; 
and 100 roots, costing 2|d., yield one and a half 
to two poun^ of tho flour. In Madras 100 cost 
l}d. Pannam Oli ore leaves of the palmyra tree, 
preyed for writing on. Pannam Pallam, fruit 
of the Borassus flab^liformis. Pannam Kalloo is 
toddy or palm wine. — Simmonds' Comml. Products. 
p. 376. 

PANNI. Hikd. Slips of leather for gilding. 
Pannigar, a leather gilder. 

PA^NI, a servile caste of Malabar. The 
Panniar of Malabar are agricultural slaves. 

PANNI AR or Punniar, a town in the Maharaja 


Sindians dominions, Central India, in lat. 26® 6' 
12" N., and long. 78® 2' 2" E., 12 miles west of 
Gwalior. On Uie 29th December 1843, on a 
rising of the Gwalior army, the British Indian 
army, under Sir Hugh Gough, defeated them, and 
took 24 guns. 

PANOON, a large tree of Lucknow, grows 
spontaneously in the Terai ; its timber is used 
for beams, etc. — Cal. Cat. Ex.^ 1862. 

PANORAMA. Panoramic representations of 
holy places are common in India, in the form of 
long rolls fixed against a wall in coinpartmente, 
Scen^ from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, in 
illuminated and embellished portable scrolls, are 
very frequent ; also, in tlie WWtern Provinces of 
India, to meet with a kind of fresco-painting is 
common upon the walls of gardens or enclosures 
of tanks, respreaenting mythological or historical 
su^ects. 

PAN - PATRA. Hind. A cup, ofteu seen 
figured in the hand of the goddess Devi, or 
Bhawani, for the purpose, it is said, of receiving 
the blood of victims. 

PAN-SAXA, a cell in a Hindu temple or in a 
Buddhist pagoda, for the residency of the priests. 

SAM are Chinese words of salutation by 
a vimtor, meaning, I respectfully request per- 
mission to kneel and knock the head. 

PANSARI. Hind. A drug- vendor. 

PANSEE, a Muhammadan tribe or sect in 
Yunnan, who about a.d. 1862 rebelled against 
the Chinese authorities. In a.d. 1863 their own 
numbers were not over twenty thousand, but 
their forces soon rose to two or three hundred 
thousand, among whom were Chinese, Shans, and 
a few Ka-khyen. In any place that resisted after 
taking, the old and the adults were slain whole- 
sale, the young men made Musalmans or slaves, 
the Young women only had death exchanged for 
the harem. The whole of Yunnan fell into their 
hands, and the Shan states belonging to it 
accepted their suzerainty, but they exasperated 


their Shan subjects into open hostility. Their 
head or king was called Tuwinsin, and resided at 
Tali. The Ayebcing Bochup was the General 
and Commissioner in 1863 ; he conducted hostilities 
against an army of Chinese, under Leesitagli or 
lAoguanhan, in the Nalukan mountains, between 
Mainla or Kaiugai and the Pansee post Mopu, two 
days from Momiru. The Commissioner of Moniiru 
was Sophusyanjin. The Pansee seem tho Panthay 
tribe, q.v. The Chinese put down the rebellion. 

PAN8ERI, from five, and Ser, a weight or 
measure of five seers. 

PANSH-AGNI. Hind. In Hinduism, five 
fires, — that is, one towards each cardinal point, 
close to the devotee, with the sun, on whioh he 
constantly looks, over bis head; standing with 
uplifted arm, without aid or support, day and 
night, feeding on air, immoveable, on bis right toe, 
upon tho afilicted earth, etc. 

PANSHEN ERDENI, Lama, resides at Tashi- 
lumbo, eight days’ Journey to the west of Lhassa. 

PAN &)OPAREE. Hind. From Pan, betel 
leaf, and Soopareo, areca-nut In India tho handing 
round of these to visitors is a ceremonial equiva- 
lent to tho English custom of cake and wine. On 
taking leave, the ceremonial is various. With 
the nawabs of tho Carnatic, the nawab would put 
a little atr on the visitor’s handkerchief, then 
sprinkle it with rose-water, tlicn present a rose- 
bouquet, then a bberi of pan sooparee, and, sps- 
pending a garland of jasmine round the neck, 
shook hands and dismissed the visitor. At the 
palaces in Hyderabad of tho nobles Vikar-ul- 
Umra, Shams-ul-Umra, and Sir Salar Jung, the 
host accompanied tho gxiest to the door, and then 
presented one or more little phials with rose-attar. 

PANSWAH or Panshway or Pans!. Hind. A 
small boat attached to a budgerow, used on the 
Ganges and Hooglv rivers, with an awning of 
matting and thaten over the stern. It is a 
passenger and goods boat, is usually rowed by 
two or four men, but carries a mast and two saila 
PANT or Punt, amongst the Mahrattas an olHcer 
of the state ; in the times of the Peshwas, Pant- 
Pratiuidhi meaning representation of the raja, 
t.c. viceroy. 

PANTJENUS, a Christian missicnary who 
penetrated into India in the 2d century. Ho 
lound and brought to Alexandria, on bis return, 
a copy of the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, which 
had apparently been taken there by the apostle 
Bartholomew. — Indian Antiquary^ October 1878. 

PANTHAY, a Muhammadan sect in the pro- 
vince of Yunnan, in the south-west of China. It 
is a colloquial corruption from Puthee, which 
distinguishes Muhammadans from other religions 
in Burma. The Burmese call them Quayzse, 
meaning a foreigner. Mr. J. W. 8. Wylie 
erroneously conjectured it to be the saiuo as Hooi- 
Hoai, the term applied by the Chinese to all 
Muhammadans, Hoai (Muhammadan) zse (inde- 
pendent). Hoai-zse means Muhammadans inde- 
pendent of Chinese authority. In 1856 they estab- 
lished their independence in Yunnan; but for a 
few years only. In 1872 they sent an embassy 
to England. They are a tall, strongly -built, fair- 
skinned race, with a type of face differing dis- 
tinctly from the Chinese. They are keen traders, 
ve^ induatrious and enterprising . — Fytche in M. 
As. So. Jour.^ 1867. 

PAN THEET YA, also Lot touk, Burm. V 
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\ .acMii Koxburghiana, Wujhl. In Tavoy, a good, 
white, rough wood, useful for boat - buildiug. 1 
\'atcria lanceolata?— T^r. Wnllich. 

I‘ANTHKK, leopard or pard of the E. IndieH; 
I’Vlis narduB, Linn. See Felidaj. 

rANTHl. Hind. The follower of any Hindu 
religious sect, as Aghora Panthi, Kabir Pauthi. 

PANTHOLUPS HODGSONII, the sous or 
Tibetan antelope. It rarely comes so far south 
HM Tooskee Lake ; its favourite haunts are among 
the lofty ranges northwards; it is met with in 
herds. It has two slit-like openings in the groin, 
forming pouches of a size capable of containing 
the clenched fist. They are strange appendages, 
ami, like the infra-orbital openings, their uses are 
not ap^^rent. — Adams. 

PANTULU is the title of all Vapari Brahmans, 
and is given to TcUng schoolmasters. It is derived 
from Pandit, a learned man. 

PANTUN. Malay. Four lines of poetry. 
See Ber-Beit. 

PANUBUK, in the Am Islands, is a basket 
measure which may contain half a pikul. 

PANWAK-SHADI. Hind. Amongst Hindus 
in Bengal, a kind of marriage of a female slave to 
a nominal or vagraut husband, who for a small 
payment will agree to wed any number of women, 
('ohabitation rarely follows; and the object of the 
arrangement is to provide a putative father for 
auy cluld the woman may bear, by whomsoever 
begotten, and which then became the property of 
the owner of the female slave. 

PA N Y A LA . Bf.nq. Iii Behar, the small leaves 
and slioota of the Flncourtia cataphracta, which 
resemble rhubarb in flavour, and are used as 
gentle lustringents. — Simmonds' Diet. 

PAG. Lkpciia. This is a large bamboo, the 
prevailing plant near the base of the Sikkim 
valleys ; it attains n height of 40 to 60 feet, and 
the culms average in thickness the human thigh ; 
it is unarmed, deep-green or purplish, and used 
as a large water vessel. Besides this there are 
nearly a dozen kinds of bamboo known to the 
1 icpcna. Two species of hill bamboo, ‘ Payong ' 
and ‘ Praong ’ of the Lepcha, replace the ‘ Poo ’ 
of the foot of the hills. The former flowers 
abundantly, the culms, 20 feet high, being wholly 
a diffuse panicle of inflorescence. The ‘Praong’ 
bears a round head of flowers at the apex of the 
lofty branches. 

PAG. Hind. A quarter. Paola, quarter of a 
rupee. Paona or Pona, a quarter ; when place<l 
before another number, as Pon-do, or Pona- tin, 
it means a quarter less two or three, i.f. 1 J or 2j. 

PAG-KIA. Chin. Takers of a census, llie 
official word used in the'Chineso census is Yen-hu, 
literally fires-doors. Persons called Pao-kia, or 
chiefs of ten fires, are appointed to collect the 
numbers of their tithing. — Yule, Cathay^ i. 117. 

PAGPA - DOUNG, au isolated mountarn in 
Burma, which the Burmese regard with some super- 
stitious dread. They say it is impossible to ascend 
it, and describe it as the dwelling-place of Nate 
and Bilus. — Yule^ p. 27. 

PAGKEE, the civil station of British Garhwal, 
is 52il8 feet above the level of the sea. 

PAPA. Tel. An ancient term for a snake. 

PAPA, a rush of the Society Islands with 
which the finer mats are made. 

PAl^AHA. Hind. Au insect which attacks 
rice. 


PAPALV-GMU or Arcoi of the Society iBlaiul.^, 
strolling- play (TH, who act their drama or Aamu. 
Papa-Nay u (Phani - Pati), the dragon - kiug. 
Monlyunnry^ n. IG. 

PAPAH. lliND. A kiud of biscuit. Papargar, 
a maker of the papar. This is the Pappadam 
of the English. 

PAPAVEKAf’E.E. Juss. The poppy tribe of 
plants, annual or perennial herbs, rarely under- 
shrubs, with a milky juice, species of which may 
be thus shown : 

PapavtT soiimifcTum, L., Mores, Egypt. E. Indies. 
Var. (*i) album, flowers and seeds white. 

\j>) nigrum, flowers purple, seeds black. 

P. PcrMicuni, Persia, 

P. uiineiiuni, Liiuil., N. India. 

P. glabruin, Himalaya. 

Argeinoue Mrxieuna, Linn., all India. 

PAPAVEU 8GMNIFEKUM. Linn. Poppy. 
Var. (a) with white seed, j Var. (fc) with black aoed. 
Khash kaslt uswad, AuAii. i Banga-pion, . . MALAY. 

Paste, . . . liENii. Bunga madat, . ,, 

Mukon, .... (Jit. Kha8h-khasb,Kuuar,PKRS. 
Kokiiur, Post, Hind, (Jhosa, .... 8 anbk. 

Kasakasa, . . Tam., Tkl. 

Tins vt'ry imiiortaut plant, one of the Papa- 
vcrace.i-, u native of the south of Europe and 
Aaia Minor, w-as well known to the Greeks, and 
was cultivated at very early periods on account 
of its seetls. (Theoph. lib. ix. cap. xiii. ed. 
Bodseus and Staple, p. 1007.) Some authors 
have been of opinion that it is the fAtitcuy of 
UhiBcorides, and that the kind with black seeds 
vvns called uyptec^ and that with white seeds 
vpctpo^; and that it is the juice of this plant 
which Hippocrates recommends under the name 
of otto; /xT^KCuyo^y Or juice of the poppy. Pliny 
(xx. c. IH) uses opium to express the inspis- 
sated juice of the poppy. Sprengcl, in his Hist. 
Kei Herb. i. p. 176, quotes Diosc. lib. iv. c. 
6r>, as referring to I’apaver somniferum, and to 
1*. RhocuH; but in his edition of that author (ii. 
p. 600) he mentions only the latter plant ; hence 
we may infer that he conceives tl»e former to 
liave been unknown, as he nowhere else mentions 
it. Tl was early cultivated in Egypt, in India, 
Persia, and Asia Minor, as well as in some parts 
of Europe. The garden poppy is probably a 
nativt^ of Persia. The dark red-flowered and 
bluck-svedid was called by Gmelin, I*, somniferum ; 
and the white- flowered with white seeds, P. oftici- 
nale. It is oultivate<l in ’I'urkey, Asia Minor, 
Egy]>t, Persia, India, and China, on account of 
its in.s[)iHsate(l juice, the o[)ium of commerce. 
The cultivation of the poppy is very simple, 
though the weeding requires care, and the plants 
must not be crowded too much together. They 
are <yirefully watered and manured, the watering 
being more copious as the period of flowering 
j approaches, and until the caj)8ule8 arc half -grown. 
The cajKSules iu*e employee! in medicine for the 
preparation of a scilative decoction and syrup, 
much used for children. They are devoid of 
odour, of slightly bitter taste. If collected before 
the concrete juice is removed, the capsules contain 
a minute portion of all the active principles of 
opium ; for medicinal purposes those should be 
rejected which are marked with longitudinal and 
puKvlUd cuts resulting from the extraction of opium. 
An infusion ()f poppy heads in cold water should 
strike a retl c< flour with permuriate of iron. 

Poppy seeds yield by expression 66 iH)r cent, of 
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A bland and Yerj valuable oil, of a pale golden 
colour, fluid to within 10 degrees of the freezing 
point of water, sp. *939 ; it dries eaailv, is 
inodorous, of a^eeable flavour, is partially soluble 
(8 in 1000) in alcohol, dissolves the oxides of 
lead. For all pharmaceutical purposes, this oil 
is equal to that of the olive employed in Euro- 
pean pharmacy. About 80,164 tons of poppy 
seeds, value Rs. 89,04,066, are annually ej^rted 
from India, chiefly to France and Britain. 
Opium is an important article of commerce, and 
is extensively usetl in medicine and as a luxury. 

PAPAW TREE, the Carica papi^, the Bati 
of the Malays, is not the pawpaw of the Missis- 
sippi valley, Porcelia triloDa, but is the pawpaw 
of South America and the West Indies, one of 
the Papayacese. Europeans call it papaya, from 
the Portuguese papayo, and by the rortugueso it 
was probably intmuced into India. The fruit 
resenmles a melon in impearance, and often tastes 
no better than a good English turnip. It is eaten 
raw, also after being cooked. The leaves have 
saponaceous properties, and are used in tropical 
America in the aWnce of soap. Both leaves and 
fruit act in a hitherio unexplained way upon the 
animal fibre, and make the toughest meat tender, 
if either boiled with portions of them, or even 
wrapped up in the leaves, or if fowls ho fed on 
the seeds. The seeds have a mustard-like pun- 
gency, and are an efficient vermifuge. — Mason ; 
WilUams; Suman. 

PAPCONDAH. Through a pass in the gneiss 
mountain of Papcondah, the Kistna river enters 
the plains of the eastern coast. In this district 
the sandstone re-appears, at an elevation little 
above ^at of the sea, but basaltic hills, several 
hundred feet in height, in which marine fossils 
^ve been discovert, exist almost within the 
ddta formed W its sediment 

PAPENBERG, an bland of Japan, notorious 
as the spot where many Portuguese and Japanese 
Christians were barbarously martyred. — Ilotlyson's 
Nagasaki^ p. 83. 

PAPER. 


Worak, KartM, Ar.,Tam. l^agbuz, . . . .'Pxrs. 

Papir, Dan. Papol, . . . Port., Sp. 

Papiar, . . . Fr., Gbr. Bumangna, . . . Rua. 
Carta, Oharta, . It., Lat. 

Paper of various qualities is made throughout 
all the countries in the south and east of Asia, 
and is used for writing on and for many economic 
purposes in all parts of British India, Further 
India, China, and Japap. In Western India, 
paper is made at Ahmadabad, Surat, Dharwar, 
Kolhapur, and Aurangabad ; that made at Aurang- 
abad Wm. the palm as to finen^ and gloss, 
hence the demand for it in native courts of 
India, to engross sunnuds, deeds, and other such 
documents ; and the Bahadur khani and Madhagari 
paper of Dowlatabad are famed. For courtly use 
grains of gold-leaf are mixed with the pulp, and 
thus become spread over the surface of tne paper, 
called Afshani Kaghaz. China, up to the year 
1840 , largely supplied India with paper ; and 
there m now, 18&, in British India, many small 
establishments making inferior papers, with five 
or six worked by steam. But alter the middle of 
the 19th century, paper for the writing and print- 
ing purpoi^ of Europeans, and also, too, of moat 
of the natives, was ^ imported into India from 
France and Great Britain. Muhammadans and the 


Hindus in India, who use an Indian ink, still largely 
write on a gloz^ paper, the manufacture of India. 
The British Indian Government, during Sir Charles 
Wood’b (Lord Halifax) position as Secretary of 
State for India, ordered all supplies to be purchased 
in Great Britain, and that order threw imek many 
trades and caused great financial losses to the 
Indian Government The manufacture of pimer 
as a writing material was a comparatively late 
discovery. A paper was manufactured at a 
remote period in Egypt from the papyrus or 
paper-re^, a plant growing freely on the banks 
of the Nile. A manufacture of paper from the 
bark of trees and other substances existed also in 
China from a very early date; but among the 
nations of antiquity, before the introduction of 
paper, such subatitutes were used as lead, copper, 
brass, bricks, clay, and stone, on which national 
edicts and records were written or engraved ; or 
tablets of metal, wood, wax, and ivory, skins of 
fishes, intestines of serpents, backs of tortoises, 
bones of animals, and the inner bark and leaves of 
trees for ordinary purposes. Indeed, there are 
but few sorts of plants that have not been used 
for making paper and books, and hence have 
arisen the terms biblos, codex, liber, folium, 
tabula, tillura, philura, scheda, patta, etc., which 
express the several parts of the plants that were 
written on. The use of these was greatly discon- 
tinued after the invention of papyrus and parch- 
ment, but they are still used in many parts of the 
world. The Egyptian papyrus was made by lay- 
ing thin plates of bark, taken from the middle of 
the paper-rush, side by side, but close together, 
on a hard smooth table : other pieces of the same 
size and thinness were then laid across the first at 
right angles ; the whole was moistened with the 
water of the Nile, which was supposed to have 
some agglutinating property (though this probably 
resided in the plant its^f), and pressure was then 
applied for a certain number of hours. Thus a 
sheet of^ paper was formed which required no 
other finisning than rubbing and polishing with a 
smooth stone, or with a solid glass hemisphere, 
and dr 3 riDg in the sun. This very simple process 
was rather a preparation of a natural paper Uian 
a manufacture, properly so called, and is practised 
to the present ilay in Nepal, Chinese Tartary, 
China, Japan, and the Pacific Islands, with the 
inner boras of the paper mulberry, for making 
clothing and paper materials. 

Tus or Tuz is a birch bark upon which, in 
addition to leather, we learn that the ancient 
Persians wrote, and it seems also to have been 
anciently used in North India. In Hiwen Thsang's 
time (a.d. 629-645), the early Buddhist scriptures 
of Kasyapa’s council were written on the leaves of 
the Tala and other palms, ^hich are still largely 
used in all Southern India, Ceylon, Burma, and 
Siam, for account keeping, records, and books ; 
and it is traditionally recoiled that many of the 
writings of Mahomed were on the blade-l^nes of 
sheep. 

The Chihese, however, affirm that at the 
beginning of the Christian era they discovered 
tiie means of manufacturing paper from pulp. 
Before that invention they used to inscribe 
written characters on stnps of bamboo, or 
sheets of metal, using a style or pen pf iron 
for the purpose of marking the oharaotera ; ana 
before their art of paper-making had arrived at 
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piTfcction, they wrote upon white silk or cotton the manufacture of fine paper was establislied at 
with a bamboo pen, which was found more con- M^^idstonc, in Kent, by a celebrated maker, J. 
vcaient than writing either on strips of bamboo Whatman, who had worked as a journeyman in 
or sheets of metal, as the silk or linen could be some of the principal paper-mills on the Continent, 
folded into a small compass. Not long before this, wove moulds had been 

Anciently, in China, bamboo leaves scorched invented by Baskerville, to obviate the usual 
before a flame were also used to >yrite upon, and |■o^ghnc88 of laid paper, and these, attracting 
bamboos contribute largely to the manufacfure of attention in France, led to the improvements 
the finished article of the present day. In the which characterized the vellum paper of that 
times of the Ts’in and Han monarchs, coloured period. Holland, too, contributed its share to 
threaila of silk were used to record events, aud the advancement of this manufacture, by inventing 
the Chinese written character in constant use still cylinders with steel blades for tearing the raM^ 

retains the radical for silk. In the reign of the and thus facilitating their conversion into pu!p| 

Han emperor Ho-ti, the bark of certain trees came which by the old method of stampers only, was a 
into use, being boiled to a pulp, along with silk, very slow and defective process. In 1799, the 
olil fishing nets, and hemp fibres, to make a first attempt to produce paper in an endless web 
paper which came into general use. Then, as was made in France by a workman in the employ 
now, the materials employed varied greatly of M. Didot. The invention was brought to 
according to the locality. The use of printing- England by M. Didot in 1801, and made the sub- 
blocks in China, in the 6th century after Christ, ject of patents, which in 1801 were assigned to 
led to the extensive making of paper, in which the Messrs. Fourdrinter. The invention was per- 
thc Chinese have ever since continued to excel, fected at Tewin Water, in Hertfordshire, at a cost 
The delicacy of their best proof-paper, forming of £60,000. Their patent right wjis, however, 

the original ‘ India-proof ’ of former days, the invaded, and they lost a considerable sum of 

elegance, cheapness, aud general use of their money due to them from the imperial treasury of 
commonest statiouery materials, arc amongst the Kussia, though, to enforce his claim, Henry Four- 
most satisfactory proofs of (heir civilisation. So drinier, at the age of seventy- five, with his 
early as the year 900 a.d., three kinds of paper daughter, made a special journey to St. Fej-ers- 
werc produced in Japan, viz. Ma-shi from hempen burg. The Fourdriniei-s then petitioned the 
rag pulp ; Hi-shi from the gam-pi (Wickstroemia British Government, the revenue having benefited 
canescens) and other plants ; and Ko-ku-shi made half a million a-year by their inventions, when 
from Ko-zo (Broussonetia papyrifera), which is their claim was meanly recognised by a parlia- 
like that now in use in Japan, and it is also made mentary vote of £7000 ; on which the paper- 
therc from the Edgeworthia papyrifera. makers resolved to purchase by subscription 

The manufacture of the Chinese extended to annuities for the surviving patentee and his two 
the making of sheets of paper from old rags, silk, daughters : but ere this was done the father died, 
hemp, and cotton, and has been supposed to have in his eignty-ninth year, and his two surviving 
been the source whence the Arabs obtained their daughters received small pensions from the 
knowledge of paper-making. The latter people Crown. 

undoubtedly introduced into Europe, in the earlier The subject of water-marks assists in elucidating 
half of the 12th century, the art of making paper the history of paper- making, and the mark of the 
from cotton, and cstabli^ed a paper manufactory manufacturer has often been found of use in 
in Spain. In 1150, the paper of Xativa, an detecting literary forgeries and frauds in the 
ancient city of Valencia, had become famous, and falsification of accounts. One of the oldest water- 
was ej^rted to the east and west ; and when marks in existence is an open hand, whose middle 
some Christian labourers obtained the manage- finger is connecUid by a straight line or stem 
ment of •the mills of Valencia and Toledo, the with a star. This appears on a sheet of paper of 
diflcrcnt processes of the manufacture were the manufacture of Flanders, which at tliat time 
greatly improved. Cotton paper became general supplied all the paper needed for the correspond- 
at the close of the 12th aud beginning of the 13th ence of England. Upon a sheet of paper is 
centuries, but in the 14th century it was almost written a letter, preserved in one of the mnseums 
entirely superseded by paper made of hempen and at Venice, whicn was addressed to Francesco 
linen rags. The i^apcr made of cotton was found Capcllo, by king Henry vii., from ‘our manor of 
not to possess sufficient strength or solidity for Woodstock,' on the 20th of July 1502. Mr. 
many purposes; a very strong paper was there- Herring, however, states its introduction at 1530, 
foro made of the above substances, not weakened adding that it gave the name to Miami ’paper, 
by bleaching, according to the present mode, Note-paper once liorc a tankard, but it had since 
which, by removing the natural gum, impairs the the royal arms in a shield without motto or 
strength of the vegetable fibre. Some of these supporters. Fost was marked with a postman’s 
old papers, from having been well sized with horn iu a shield with a cro\vn; Copy had a 
gelatine, are said to possess tlieir original qualities fieur-dc-lys only ; demy and several larger sorts, 
even to this day. The manufacture of paper from a fleur - de - lys in a crowned shield ; royal, a 
linen rags became general in England, France, shield with a bend sinister, and a fleur-^e-lya for 
Italy, and Spain in the 14tli century. The first crest. Mr. Herring tiaced the term cap to tlie 
German paper-mill was established at Nuremberg jockey cap, or eoniething like it, in use when the 
in 1390. English manuscripts on liuen paper first edition of Shakespeare was printed. The date 
date as early as 1340. Itwaa^mado in England given to foolscap in the Archseologia xii. is 
A.D. 1260, and in the Bartolomieus of Wynkyn de 1661, and the traditional story related of its 
Worde (1496) it is stated that jpaper of a superior origin is that, wlieu Charles i. found his revenues 
kind was made for that work by John Tate, jun., short, he granted certain privileges, amounting to 
at his uiills in Stevenage, Hertfordshire. In 1770, monopolies, and among these was the manufacture 
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of paper, the excluflivc right of which was sold to 
certain parties, who grew rich and enriched the 
(iovernment at the expense of those who were 
obliged to use paper. At this time all English 
paper bore in water-marks the royal arms. The 
Parliament under Cromwell made jests of this 
law in every conceivable manner, and, among 
other indignities to the memory of Charles, it was 
ordered that the royal anns be removed from the 
paper, and the fool’s cap and bells substituted. 
These were also removed when the Hump Parlia- 
ment was prorogued ; but paper of the size of the 
Parliament’s journals still bears the name of 
‘ foolscap.* 

Mr, Herring relates that the practice of blueing 
the paper-pulp had its origin in an accidental 
circumstance. About the year 1790, at a paper- 
mill belonging to Mr. Buttenshaw, his wire w^as 
superintending the washing of some fine linen, 
when accidentally she dropped her bag of powder- 
blue into some pulp in a forward state of prepara- 
tion, with which the blue rapidly incorporated. 
On Mr. Buttenshaw’s inquiring what had imparted 
the peculiar colour to the pulp, his wife, presuming 
that no great tlam^e was done, took courage, and 
confessed the accident, for which she was after- 
wards rewarded by her husband, who, by intro- 
ducing to the London market the improved blue 
cake, obtained for it an advance of four shillings 
per bundle. 

In paper-making by machinery, the pulp is first 
made to How from the vat upon a wire frame or 
sifter, which moves rapidly up and down. Having 
pass^ through the sifter, the pulp flows over a 
ledge in a regular and even stream, and is received 
upon an endless web of wire-gauze, which moves 
forward with a shaking motion from side to side, 
assisting to spread the pulj) evenly, and allowing the 
water to pass through the wire, by which meaus 
the pulp solidifies as it advances. Before the 
pulp quits the plane of the wire, it is pressed by 
a roller covered with felt, and is then taken up by 
an endless web of felt, which, gradually moving 
forward, absorbs a further portion of the moisture. 
It is again pressed between rollers, an<l, after being 
passed over cylinders heated by steam, it is cut 
by machinery into sheets. Thus in two or three 
minutes, the pulp, which is introduced upon the 
web at one extremity of the machine, is delivered 
at the other in tlve state of perfect paper. By 
this process 25 square feet can be made in one 
minute, or 15,000 square feet in a working day of 
ten hours. 

Paper can be made from multitudinous vege- 
table substances, but only profitably from a 
few. It is manufactured in China from various 


materials, each province or district having its 
own peculiar manufacture. In that country 
Ho - chi is rice - straw paper used for pacrificial 
burnings. Pi-tsze is the mulberry bark paper, 
which has been long used in the Hankow Mission 
Hospital as a substitute for litit and old rag. It 
comes from Wu-chang-fu and Vuu-yang-fu in 
Hu-peh. Wan-tsai hieu, Fung-sin biun, and Lin- 
chang hien, all in Kiang-si, make a paper, called 
Piau-sin, used for packing. Liii-yang bien, in 
Hunan, also supplies this article. Hwa-tsien 
paper from Fuh-kien and Sin-changhicn (Kiang-si) 
18 a rough jwiper for packing u]) drugs in. Hwang- 
pian paper, made in Kwang-sin-fu (Kiaug-si) is 
uie same as the Ho-chi, used in burning for the 


dead. Ta-tseJj, Chung-tseh, made in Kwang-sin- 
fu, are used for account books. Mau-pieu and 
Lien-chi are fine papers made in Northern Fuh- 
kien and in Yuen-shan hien (Kiang-si), and used 
for writing, minting^ and mounting pictures or 
scrolls. Kai-lien-chi is a good yellow thin paper, 
useful for wrapping up powders in dispensary 
practice. Lah-tsien is a waxed note-paper. Seven- 
lined and eight-lined paper, divided by perpen- 
dicular red lines, and stamped with curious 
coloured devices, are sold everywhere in great 
variety at small cost. In Foh-kien province, paper 
is made from young soft bamboi) ; m the province 
of Che-kiang it is made from paddy straw ; in the 
province of Kiaug-imn it is made from the refuse 
silk, and this paper is very fine and delicate, 
being highly valued for writing complirncntaiy 
inscriptions upon. To size the paper and render 
it fit for ink, they make a glue, somewhat similar 
to isinglass, from fish bones ; these they eliop up 
very small, and soak the mass in water, which is 
continually renewed ; when all oily irnjmrity is 
extracted, they add a duo proportion of alum, 
which has been dissolved. Over the vessel in 
which tliis mixture is, a rod is laid, a cleft-stick is 
used for holding the sheet of paper during the 
process of dipping ; as soon as the paper has 
been sufFicicntly saturated, it is withdrawn by 
gently rolling it round the stick which has been 
laid over the vessel ; the shi'et of paper is after- 
wards hung to dry cither near a furnace, ox 
in the sun. They ein])loy a VJvst variety of 
fibrous substances for this manufacture, and apply 
paper to a variety of uses little thought of in other 
countries. Tliey ninke U[) an infinite variety of 
kiud.s, from the coarse, heavy, half-inch thick 
touch-paper for retaining a slow, enduring fire, to 
the beautiful so-called India paper suited for tim 
finest proof engravings. In tln^ tea-chests there 
is a lavish use of many thicknesses of paper. If 
a hut or boat is leaky overhead, the bed is pro- 
tected by a large sheet of oiled paper. Jf a sliop- 
kee])er wants to tie up a parcel, he seizes a strip of 
tough paper, and by rolling it on his thigh at once 
converts it into a strong pack-thread; and even a 
torn sail is at tinics patched with tough pajier. In 
China it is the cheapCKt of materials in- daily use, 
and the manufacturerb are very numerous. They 
make it of rice-straw, wheat-straw, cotton, hemp, 
of young bamboos, of different fibres, and of 
the barks of tln^ paper mulberry, Broussonetia 
papyrifera, also of the Ailantlius and other trees, 
and of the refuse, of the silk cocoon, .showing 
that the inventors of the art make use chiefly of 
unwoven fibres, though they also employ refuse 
cloth and silk, etc. 

The paper on which the Honourable Mr. 
MorriHon’s book was printed, was manufactured 
from the common yellow bamboo paper of the 
Chinese, by sizing it in water saturated with alum, 
to which glue was added ; and the sheets dried ancl 
smoothed by rubbing them on a warm wall. The 
glazing upon Chinese writing paper is made by 
waxing the sheet, and afterwards robbing it with 
a smooth stone ; two, three, and four sheets are 
made into one thick sheet for ledgers or other 
account books, by the same process, after wetting 
the inner surfaces with glue water, and drying the 
sheet iu'the smi. There is also a thin paper called 
Nankin paper, wiiieh is manufactured from cotton 
wool, that i^ tougher and more flexible than 
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the bamboo paper. ( /oloured paper is exported in 
considerable quantities; the exportation of all 
kinds is principally to India and the Archipelago. 
In China itself the consumption of Chineno writing 
paper is (^preat, on account of its not being injured 
by the climate, foreign paper sized with glue being 
liable to spoil. • 

The making of paper in China from the bamboo 
is carried out somewhat in the following manner : 
— After being soaked for some time in water, the 
bamboos are split up and saturated with lime and 
water, until they become quite soft. They arc 
then beatem up into a pulp in mortars, or, where 
water-power is at hand, as in the hilly districts, 
the beating or stamping process is done by means 
of stampers, which rise and fall as the cogs which 
are placed on the axis of the water-wheel revolve. 
When the mass has been reduced to a fine pulpy 
substance, it is then taken to a furnace and well 
boiled, until it has become perfectly fine, and of the 
proper consistency. It is then formed into sheets 
of paper of various degrees of fineness, acconling 
to the purposes for which it is intended. It is not 
only used for writing upon and for packing w'ith, 
but a large quantity of a coarse description is 
maxle for the sole purpose of mixing with the 
n)ortar used by bricklayers. 

With the Rroussonctia papyrifera, the following 
is the process adopted by the Chinese: — The small 
branches are cut by them in h'Ugths of about 3 
feet, and boile<l in an alkaline ley for the sake of 
loosening the inner rind or bark, which is then 
peeled off and dried for use. When a sufficient 
quantity has been thus laid up, it is again softened 
in water for three or four days, and the outer 
parts are scraped off ns useless ; the rest is boiled 
in clear ley, which is kept strongly ngitaU*<l all 
the time, until the bark lias become tender and 
separates into distinct fibres. It is then placed in 
a jjan or sieve, and washed in a running stream, 
being at the same time worked with the hands, 
until it becomes a delicate and soft pulp. For the 
finer sorts of paper, the pulj) receives a second 
washing in a linen bag ; it is then spread out on 
a smooth tabic, and beaten with a wooden mallet, 
until it is extremely fine. Thus prepared, it is 
put into ajbub with a slimy infusion of rice and a 
root called oreni ; then it is stirred until the 
ingredients are properly blended ; it is next re- 
moved to a large vessel to admit of moulds being 
dipped into it. These moulds arc made of bul- 
ruanes cut into narrow strips and mounted in a 
frame; ns tlie paper is moulded, the sheets arc 
placed covered with a double mat. The sheets 
arc laid one on the other, witli a Finall piece of 
reed between, and this, siandiiig out a little way, 
serves afterwards to lift them up leaf by leaf. 
Every heap is covered with a board and w'cights 
to press out tlic water ; on the following day the 
sheets are lifted singly by means of the projecting 
reeds, and arc plaeea on a plank to be dried in 
the sun. This paper is so delicate that only one 
side can be written on, but the Chinese sometimes 
double the sheets, ami glue them together so 
neatly, that thc;y appear to bo a single leaf. 

In Japan, in December, after the tree has shed 
its leaves, they cut off the branches about 3 feet 
in length, and tie them up in bundles. They are 
then boiled in a ley of ashes in a covered kettle, 
till the bark is so shrunk that linlf an inch of the 
wood may be seen projecting at either end of the 
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branch. When they have become oool, tho bark 
is stripped off and soaked in water three or four 
hours until it l>ecoinc8 soft, when the fine black 
skin is scraped off with a knife. Tlie coarse bark 
is then separated from the fine. That of the new 
branches makes the finest paper. The bark is 
then boiled again in fresh ley, continually stirred 
with a stick, and fresh water from time to time is 
added. It is then put in a sieve and taken to a 
brook^ and hero the bark is incessantly stirred 
until it become a fine pulp. It is then thrown 
into water, and separates in tho form of meal. 
This is put into a small vessel with a decoction of 
rice and a species of Hibiscus, and stirred until it 
has attainccl a tolerable consistence. It is then 
poured into a largo vessel, from wiicneb it is 
taken out and put in tbo form of sheets on mats 
or layers of grass straw ; these sheets are laid one 
upon another with straw between, and pressed to 
force the water out. After this, they are spread 
u|X)n boards in the sun, dried, cut, and gathered 
into bundles for sale. This paper will better 
endure folding, and last longer, than that made in 
Europe ; is used to form the w^alls of roonn, and 
the fans in universal use ; it is used as wrapping 
paper, and forms the string to tic it ; in square 
pieces it is used as pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
pressed together and lacquered is worn as hats. 
This paper is of every consistency, but always 
tough. The youngest branches form tlie whitest 
))aper. It is impossible to tear this paper against 
tho grain. It is of different qualities, and some 
of it is as soft and flexible as cotton cloth. Indeed, 
that used for handkerchiefs might be mistaken 
for cloth, so far as toughness and flexibility arc 
concerned. Paper of Japan is applied also in lieu 
of glass on the sliding walla of the houses, for 
pocket-handkerchiefs, for napkins, tablecloths, 
waistcoats, and other articles of wearing apparel. 

Ni'pal paper is manufactured almost exclusively 
in Nepal from the bamboo. After being cut, it is 
beaten in wooden mortars until reduced to a 
pulpy mass, then thrown into a vat of water, the 
impurities separated, and when of a proper con- 
sistence, it is spread on linen to be dried; the 
surface is rendered smooth by friction, and with a 
pebble on boanls. Its structure is very tough, 
and cannot be torn rectilineally, and it is moat 
serviceable for filtration, as the fibres do not 
separate readily when saturated with moisture, 
and will resist in a moist condition considerable 
rough Imndling. 

The Nepal paper plant is the Daphne cannabina, 
one of the Thyintalaci ac. At the Great Exhibition 
of 1861, many visitors were much interested about 
a huge sheet of Nepal paper exhibited by Colonel 
Sykes. Mr. Hodgson (Journ. As, Soc. i. p. 8, 
1832) and Dr. Campbell describe tho process of 
making paper from the Daphne cannabina as con- 
sisting, first, in boiling slips of the inner bark of 
the paper plant in a ley of wood-ashes for about 
half an hour, by which time the slips will be quite 
soft. These are then beaten in a stone mortar 
with a wooden mallet till they are reduced to a 
homogeneous pulp. This is then diffused through 
water, and taken up in sieves and paper fraiiu s, 
as in the ordinary process for making paper hy 
hand. When dry, the sheet of pajier is folded 
up; sometimes it is smoothed and polished hy 
being rubbed on wood with the convex side of a 
chank shell. Though called Nepalese, the papr 
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Jfl hot manufactured in Ncml, but in Cis-Hima- pewed. The jirocoRs is URually completed by 
kyan Bliot, in the midst bt itfl immense fotesk, glazing, which is dohe in some eases by tubbing 
tvhere there is an abundant supply of the plant, each sheet with nn oiled stone roller. 

Of wood fot ashes and for firewood, as well as a In Europe, doT^n to the beginning of the 18th 
Constant supply of clean water. This papet is re- centtity, cottoh, flax, and hehip were the iisiinl 
ftiarkablc for its toughness, as well as its smooth- materials, except rags, used in the inanufactnro 
ness. Some of it, in the form of bricks of half- of paper. Cotton and linen rags are how chiefly 
stuff, was sent to England previous to the year used for this purpose, because they arc more 
1829. As the quantity sent was not HuflTicient for easily and cheaply converted into ]tulp, and 
a complete experiment, a small portion of it was furnish a better article when finished than other 
made into paper by hand. An engraver, to fibrous materials. But the comparatively liigh 
whom it was given for trial, stated that ‘ it affords price of rags, and the enormous demand for chea]i 
finer impressions than anv English-made paper, paper, liave compelled manufacturers to turn the ir 
and nearly as good as the fine Chincsi' paper attention to other sources of supply, and efforts 

which is cinploycfl for what arc called India are being liliceasingly tnado to manufachirc paper 

paper proper’ (Gleanings in Science, i. p. 210). from the fibres of different vegetable substances. 
Dr, Campbell dc.scribcs the paper made by the It is objected by maiiufacturora of paper that 
hand ‘ as strong and durable as leather crust, and pulp from unwoven fibres does not draw through 
quite smooth enough to write on, and, for office the present machinery so well as that nnuh; from 
records, incomparably lietter than any Indian rags. A modification of machinery would no 
paper. Many of the books in Nepal, written on doubt rchiedy this. But new materials invfihi* 

this paper, arc said to be of considerable age, new machinery for reducing them to pulp, and tlie 

and the art of making paper seems to have been older paper -makers have not yet establi.shed 
introduced about 500 years ago from China, and machinery suited for these new materials in addi- 
not from India.’ Colonel Ramsay, Resident at tion to that at present in use. Enterprising men 
the court of Nepal, describes the daphne as a are laying themselves out to make pulp or half-.stuff 
small evergreen perennial shrub, somewhat like a for sale to thepai)er-makcrs, and it will be by those 
laurel, which bears poisonous berries. There arc men that any new materials will be worked. Many 
several species of it in Nepal, from all of which, thousands of inventors and manufacturers, many 
he was told, paper is made. Iii some kinds the years of incessant labour, and millions of pounds 
flowers arc pure white, in others dirty white, sterling have been expended in experiments upon 
tinged with pink or purple. There is an impres- wood, straw, and similar substances ; hut the 
sion in the plains of India that the Nepal pajier is problem of obtaining good paper, at a moderaU; 
prepared with arsenic. This, he says, is quite a cost, from raw vegetable fibre, is yet only jiariially 
mistake, for arsenic is not allowed to bo sohl here, solved. Neither straw, nor wood, nor any simil.'ir 
nor any other virulent poison, under a heavy material has superseded linen and cotton rags, 
penalty. Thewholo tribe of idants bearing the nann* The raw fibre of papyrus was used for thirtcon 
of daphne arc more or less poisonous, but the centuries; the reign of rags haa lasted twelve and 
daphne paper cannot retain the poisonous (quality a half centuries. The most practical of the sub- 
of the plant, as rats and insects often eat it witli stitutes seems to bo straw, the first useful pa])er 
apparent avidity. This unsightly paper is tough from which was made in 1800, and used in a book 
when kept dry, and can be used like cloth for printed by Burton of London, a copy of which 
wrapping up dry substances in, and it can be was presented by the Marquis of Salisbury to 
usea after having been saturated with water, pro- king George ni. The work is entitled An 11 is- 
vided it be carefully dried within a reasonable torical Account of Substances used in Paper- 
time after it has been wetted. One sheet in the making. Cobbett, in 1828, employed, experi- 
Museum of the Bengal As. Society measured 50 mentally, some paper made from tlie liusks of 
feet by 25 feet. Indian com, but with little success. The substi- 

Tho Burmese make a coarse paper from the tution of straw in 1800 was regarded of great 
bark of a large creeper found in the forests, national importance, and highly deserving support. 
The paper is Ihick, like pasteboard, and the sur- It was neglected for many years, but straw is now 
face is blackened, and written upon with a extensively used in paper-making in England, and 
steatite pencil. on the Continent of Europe. 

In Bntish India, the process of paper-making A book written in German by M. Schaffurs so 
appears to be very much the same throughout, long ago a.s 1772 (Sammtliche Papiervcrsuche von 
The materials— gunny, old rags, waste-paper, or Jacob Christian Schaffers, Predigerzu Regensburg, 
fibre, as the case may be— are cut up into small Regensburg 1772), contains sixty specimens of 
pieces, well soaked, and then pounded in a cistern paper made from the bark of the willow, beech, 
or well, floored with chunam or stone, the pound- aspen, hawthorn, lime, and mulberry ; from the 
ing instrument being shod with iron, and in some down of the nsclepias, the catkins of black poplar, 
cases worked like a pe-cottah. The pulp is then and the tendrila of the vine; from the stalks of 
washed and sprinkled with lime-water, and left to nettle, mugwort, dyer’s weed, thistle, bryony, 
stand for iKjriods varying from three days to a burdock, clematis, willow herb, and lily; from 
week. This process is renewed two or three cablwge-stalkB, fir-cones, moss, potatoes, wood- 
times. The pulp is then taken up on frames shavings, fend sawdust ; and it has been likewise 
fitted with Btrainers, and dried. made from rice, hop - bine, liquorice - root, tlie 

These flumes are generally made so as to hold stalks of the mallow, and the husks of Indian 
each one sheet, and each sheet when suflicicDtly corn. M. Bardoux, a manufacturer of Poictiers, 
coherent is hung or fixed against a wall to dry. naanufactured paper from oaJe, walnut, pine, and 
It i» then rubbSl over with thin paste made of chesnut The question of the present day there- 
ricc-flonr and water, again dried, and afterwards fore is not, ‘ oi what vegetable subtances onn 
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paper be made? ’ but ‘which of thfem can compete 
withragB?’ 

In a memorandmn, drawn up ty Dr. J. Forboa 
Royle, on the materiala for paper-making pro- 
curable from India, he reviewed the entire 
unntilitied and utilised fibrous <^f It^dia. 

Several bales of the straw of certain Indian 
p'asses were forwarded to the Society of Arts, 
but the report of competent judges was that none 
of them are well adapted for the making of paper, 
though they did not doubt that paper can be 
made from nil of them. The common rice-straw 
(Oryza sativa) was the best. They added that all 
the samples are very inferior in paper-making 
quality to many substances which can be obtained 
readily in England, but which are not even con- 
sidered as worth using. 

In Africa, besides the esparto gross and the 
bark of the Adansonia, there is a fibre -producing 
plant called diss-grass, which can be obtained in 
such quantities and at such a price as may render 
it a useful luxury. The dwarf palm can be 
obtained in almost any quantity in Algeria, but 
the cost of collection is rather more than that of 
eapitrto, as each leaf is picked separately, and its 
manufacture into paper is more difficult and ex- 
pensive, the texture of the fibre vai 7 ing in 
different parts of the leaf, one portion of which 
contains some yellowish wax or resin, extremely 
dii^cult of kill, and almost impossible to detect 
till it is discovered on the hot rollers, and the 
paper is spoilt. The rivers of South Africa are 
in many places choked with a plant known as the 
palmete, a kind of large rusn, 8 to 10 feet in 
height, of which large quantities can be obtained, 
and which in all probability will be found of use 
in the fabrication of ropes and paper. 

Mr. Liotard and Baron F. von Mueller have 
given lists of plants from which paper could 
be made, and the following of the East Indies 
are obtained from their writings : — 

Abclmosohus esoulentus, W. and A., esculent okro. 
Abutilon Indicum, G. Zhn^ country mallow. 

Acacia Arabica. 

Adansonia digitata, Linn.y baobab. 

Agave Americana, Linn. ; A. cantala ; A. diacantha ; 

A. variegata; A. vivipera, Ziinn.; and A. yuccsefolia. 
Ailanthus, gp. 

Aloe Indica, Eoyle ; A. perfoliata, Roxb, ; and A. vul- 
garis, Lam.f Barbadoes aloe. 

Althea, gp. 

Ananas sativus, Sehvdt.^ pine-apple. 

Anatherium murioatum, Btauv., ouss-cuss grass. 
Apooynum, sp. 

A^ia papyrifera. 

Arang of Berar. 

Areca catechu, Linn.t betel-nut palm. 

Aristada setacea. 

Arundo karka. — 7 

Bambusa arundinacea, WiUde. ; B. gigantea ; and B. 
vulgaris, 

JBareet a grass of Sind. 

Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. ; B. toinentosa, Linn. ; and 

B. Vahlil, W. and A. 

Betula bhojputra. 

Boebmeria nivea, Hooker ; rheea ; China grass. 
Bonapartea junooidea of Australia. 

Borassus flabelliformis, lAnn.^ palmyra. 

Broussonetia papy^rifera, Vent., paper mulberry tree. 
Butea frondosa, Jtoxb,, pulaS tree. 

Caianus Indious, Sprenger, pigeon pea. 

Calotropis gigantea, i2. Br. ; 0. Hamiltonii and 0. 

prooera, R. Br. 

Oamelina, sp. 

Cannabis sativa, t., hemp. 

Careya atborea, Boxb. 


Caryota urens, Lhm., bastard sagrt. 

Chamferops Kitchiana. 

Chikti of Berar. 

Cblorogalum, gp. 

Cocos nucifera, Linn., cocoanut tree. 

Conocarpus latifolius, Roxh. 

Conoceplialus niveus — ? C. globulifer, BentieU; ('. 
naucleiflorus. 

Corchorus capsularis, Linn., jute, ghl-nallta fiat*, 
olitorins, Linn., jjute, Jew’s malloW. 

Cordia latifolia, Roxb., broad-leaved scpistuil ; and 0. 
myxa, Linn., sepistan. 

Crotalaria Burrhii —1 C. juncea, lAnn., snnh-bijitih j 

C. Lesohenaultii — ? and O. tonuifolia, RoJeh.; 
Jubbulpur hemi). 

Curcuma, gp., leaves. 

CyperuH tex tills and C. variegata — - ? 

Dicmia extensa, R. Br. 

Daphne oleoides — ? D. papyracea. Wall., flcf)al pni»ef 
shrub ; and D. cannabina. 

Dendrocalamus sfcriotus, Nets, and D. iolda, ITeeg. 
Desmodium tili.i3folium, D. trlflonim, t)ec. : and 1>. 
argontoum. 

Edgeworthia papyrifera. 

El^eocarpus tnberculatus. 

Eleusine coracana, Gtrrtn. 

Erinocain)UB Nimmonii. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum, Lee. 

Erythrina Indica, Lam., Indian coral tree. 

Eugenia, »p., tha-byay of Buhna. 

Fatsia, np. 

Ficus Bongalensis, Linn. ; F. clasticai Roxb. ; F. 
glomerata, Roxb. ; F. racemosa, LinA. ; and F. 
religiosa, Linn. 

Fourcroya, sp. 

Girardinia heteropbylla, Dali,, Neilghferry nettle. 
Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

Gossypiuin, sp., G. Indicum, etc., cotton. 

(Irewia oppositifolia, Buck. 

Hampu, a creeper of Ooorg, 

Hardwickia, sp. 

Helianthus, sp. 

Hibiscus cannabinus, lAnn. ; H. furcatus, Rorh. : 
csculcntUB ; H. mutabilis — ? H. rosa Sinensis^ 
Linn.; H. sabdariffa, Linn., roselle; and H. 
Surattensis, Linn. 

Hytlrangea, sp. 

Hymenodictyon cxcelsum, Wall. 

Isora corylifolia, Schott, and Endl. 

Kasdo, a Sind grass. 

Kevan, of Ratnagiri, made into ropes. 

Kherdo, a Sind grass. 

Lavatera, sp. 

Lepidosperma, sp. 
licptadenia Jac^uemontiana — ? 

Liiium usitatissimum, Linn., flax. 

Lygeum, sp. 

Madid of Belgaum. 

Malaclira oapitata, Linn. 

Maoutra, sp. 

Marsdenia tenacissima, R. W. 

Morus Indica, Linn., mulberry. 

Musa paradisinca, Oavendishii, coccinea, glauca, Nepal- 
ensis, ornata, superba, and textilis. 

Opuntia Dillenii, Hato., hedge prickly pear, 
Orthanthera viminca, Roi/k. 

Oryza sativa, Linn., rice-straw. 

Oxytropis, sp. 

Faohyrhizus, sp. 

Pandanus otloratissimus, LinA. screw pine. 
Parkinsonea aouleata. 

Phoenix dactylifera, Linn. ; P. farinifera, Roxh. ; and 
P. sylvostris, Roxh. 

Phormium, Sp. 

Phryniuin dichotonum. 

Pimeloa, Neiigherries lace bark. 

Poa, gp. 

Populus oiliata. 

Psamma, gp. 

Rog, Rosdo, a Sind grass. 

Sacoharum munja, Roxh., munj ; S, officinamm, 
Linn., sugar-cane refuse; 8. fuscum ; S. prooerum. 
Roxb. : S. sara, Roxb. , pen-reed ; 8. tponianeum* 
Linn., thatch grass. 

8a1malia Malabarioa, Schott, and Endl., red cotton tree. 
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8ana7 of Madtira. Qu. hemp. 

Sansovierfi Zeylanica, IViftdc.y bowstring hemp. 

Sardo of Belgaum. 

Sarkhadf a Sind grass. 

Hesbania aoulentn^ Pcr$oon ; S. oannabina. 

Sida acuta, Burm, ; S. jKipulifolia ; S. tilimfollft. 
Bpartina, ip. 

Bpartium, ip. 

Sponia Wigntii. 

Sterculia guttata, Roxh. ; S. omata — ? 3. ramosa ; 

S. urens, lUixh. ; and 8. villosa, iioxb., hemp. 
Btipa, ip. 

Tbespesia populnea, i>m., portia tree. 

Tillandsia, so. 

Triticum viugare, Vif/an, wheat. 

Tylophora asthmatica, B. H’'. 



Urtica heterophylla, Ncilgherry nettle, 

Whala of Katnagiri. 

'Wiksirnsmia salicifolia and W. canoscons. 

Worang of Katnagiri. 

Yucca gloriosa, Lttni. 

Zoa mays, Linn.^ maize. 

Of all these S.E. Asia plants, the more promising 
seem to be the bamboo, the musa, jute, sunn, 
lint, hemp, malachra, rice-straw, wheat-straw, and 
calotropis, but none of them come up to rags. 

The inner l)ark of Corchorua (jute) yields a 
paper pulp, but of inferior quality, and is bleached 
with difficulty; and agave and banana or plantain 
are not only expensive, but it is difficult to bleach 
them. Flax straw can be utilized, but yields only 
12 to 16 per cent, of pulp; hemp produces 25 
per cent. ; nettles, 5 per cent, of a very beautiful 
and ea«ly bleached fibre. 

Palm leaves contain 30 to 40 per cent, of fibre, 
but arc not easily bleached. The Bromcliacoa? 
contain from 26 to 40 per cent, of fibre ; Bona- 
partea j uncoidea of Australia, 25 per cent, of the 
most beautiful vegetable fibre known, which could 
be used for paper pulp, and for all fabrics in 
which flax, cotton, silk, or wool are employed ; 
the plant needs no other preparation than cutting, 
drying, and compressing like hay. Ferns give 
20 to 26 per cent of a fibre not easily bleached ; 
Eqnisetum, 15 to 20 per cent of icierior fibre, 
easily bleached. 

Althea, and many of the Malvacese, produce 16 
to 20 per cent of paper pulp. Stalks of beans, 
peas, bops, buckwheat, potatoes, heather, broom, 
contain 10 to 20 per cent, of fibre. 

The straws of cereals — rice, wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye — cannot be converted into white paper 
pulp after they have ripened the grain ; the 
joints and knots in the stalks arc then so hardened 
that they resist all bleaching agents. 

Hibiscus esculentuB and H. cannabinus are used 
by the paper- makers of Dowlatabad, and Dr. 
Riddell suggested the roosa grass. Paper and 
envelopes for writing, printing, etc., are imported 
into India, chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
Austria, and France, of value nearly 60 lakhs of 
rupees; in 1880-81, 47, 66, 976 rupees. — Tomlinson; 
Bombay Quarterly Review., p. 266, q/’1866 ; Chinese 
Mat. Med. ; Sirr^s Chhta^ li. pp. 1-^ ; Rev. Joseph 
Hunter^ Archasologia^ xxxvii. ; John Tinib's Cur. 
of Science ; Royle, Memo. May 3, 1864 ; Oliphant ; 
Mason; American Expedition in Japan^ p. 64; 
RiddelVs GardcnirM ; Dr. A. Hunter in Madras Ex. 
Jur. Rep. ; Cat, &hib. of 1862 ; Royle's Fibrous 
Plants, p. 311 ; O'Sh. pp. 279-^7 ; B. Hodgson 
in Jour. Beng. As'. Soc., 1882, i p. 8 ; Gleanings in 
jSdsnee, 1 p. 210; Royle, Arts, etc., of India, p. 
486 ; Hooker, Him. Jour.; Morrison's'' Compen^ 


dious History ; Fortune, A Res. among the Chinese ; 
Mr. Liotur.l, Von Mueller ; StrcUeli; Kng. Cyc. 

PAPER CURRENCY. The average circulation 
from the commoncemont of the Paper Currency 
operations in India, has been as under : — 

1862-6.3, . Rs. 4,41,94.285 | 1870-71, . Rs. 9,81,32,240 
18G3-G4, . „ 6.23,25,000 1872-73, . „ 12,86,40,370 

1864-6.5, . „ 6,88.20,116 1874 75, . „ 10,67,04,070 

186.5-66, . „ 7,72.r)7,9K3 1 877-78, . „ 13,2.5,02,470 

1866 67, . „ 8,98,93,179 1880 81, . „ 1.3,66,29,350 

1867-68, . „ 9,28,60,848 1881-82, . „ 

1869-70, . „ 10,66,94,777 I 1882-8.3, . „ 

PAPER MULBERRY, Chiu, Ch’u, Kau sang, 
Chin., Broussonetia pnpyrifera, is a native of the 
isles of the Southern Ocean, as well as of China 
and of Japan. It has long been famous for its 
fibrous bark, which is made into a kind of cloth, 
as ill OUiheitc and in the Sandwich Islands, as 
well as into paper in Ja(>an. The bark is boiled 
into pulp in a ley of wood-ashes, and then well 
washed by agitation of it in water until it be- 
comes like tuhs of tow. If too much boiled, the 
paper will be weak but white ; and if insufficiently 
washed, itiscoai-se but strong. It is then heape<l 
on a table, and beaten into a pulp by batons of 
hard wood. Mucilage obtained from boile<l rice, 
or from a plant calleil oreni, is added to the pulp, 
which is stirred with a clean reed until reduced 
to a homogeneous liquor, and when of a due con- 
sidtenco it is ready for conversion into sheets. 

PAPER PLANT of Nepal, the Daphne 
cannabina, is one of the same family as the lace 
bark tree. Lagetta lintearia, of the West Indies. 
I) cannabina is supposed to be identical vrith the 
1). odora of Thunberg. It is extremely abundant 
in the Himalaya, and the paper is made by boiling 
the inner bark in a ley of wood-ashes, and reducing 
them to pulp by beating. Daphne eriocephala is 
very common on the Neilgherries, Western Ghats, 
and on the hilly parts of the Southern Mabratta 
country and Dekban. On a trial of the paper 
by an engraver, he reported it as affording finer 
impressions than any English-made paper, and 
nearly as good as the fine C^hinese paper which is 
employed for what are called India-paper proofs. 
Dr. Campbell describes the D. cannabina paper as 
strong and durable as leather. 

PAPER, RICE. The rice-paper plant is the 
Aralia papyrifera, Hooker. Chinese rice-paper 
bad long been supposed to be cut from cylinders 
of a pith which has always a central hollow 
chamber, divided into compartments by septa or 
excessively thin plates. The supposition was con- 
firmed by Sir William Hooker receiving from 
China specimens of the rice-paper plant, which 
very closely resembles, in botanical characters as 
well as in outward appearance of size and habit, 
the Aralia plant of Sikkim. The largest speci- 
mens are alwut five or six feet in height, and from 
six to eight inches in circumference at the bas(\ 
but nearly of an equal thickness all up their stem. 
The stems are crowned at the top with a number 
of palmate leaves on long footstalks, which give to 
the plant a very ornamental appearance. The under 
side of each leaf, its footstalk, and the top part 
of the stem, is densely covered with down of a 
rich brown colour. It flowers an<I seeds during 
the winter and spring months at Hong-Kong and 
Calcutta. The proportion of pith in these stems 
is very great, and from this pure white substance 
the b^utif ul rioe-pwer is prepared. The Chinese 
call this plant the T'uDg-ts’an. The Tung-ts’au 
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ia largely cultivated in many parts of the island 
of Formosa. The Canton and Foh-kien provinces 
are the chief consumers, and the town of Fu- 
chii alone is supped to take annually not 
less than 30,000 dollars’ worth. In the Chinese 
market, 100 sheets (each about three inches 
square), one of the most beautiful and delicate 
substances with which we are acquainted, are 
procurable for 1 Jd. or l^d. 

It is a delicate vegetable film, consisting of long 
hexagonal cells, whose length is parallel to the 
surface of the film, and which are filled with air 
when the him is in its usual state ; the peculiar 
softness which so well adapts it for receiving 
colours, is owing to this structure. The pith is 
carefully taken out and cut in sheets, by running 
a knife round it, and smoothing them with an 
iron. When the tissue breaks, the fracture is 
connected by a lamina of mica. Paintings on 
Chinese pith - paper, or rice - paper, are much 
sought after for their splendid colourings. Its 
velvety surface contrasts admirably with brilliant 
colours. An India>iuk outline is first transferred 
by damping and pressing it upon the paper, when 
the ink strikes off sufficiently to enable the work- 
man to fill up the sketch ; one outline will serve 
for limning several copies, and in large establish- 
ments the separate colours arc laid on by different 
workmen. The manufacture of these paintings 
at Canton employs between two and three thousand 
hands. Another tissue sometimes used by the 
Chinese for painting, more remarkable for its 
singularity than elegance, is the reticulated 
nerve-work of grape loaves, the fleshy green part 
of the leaf having been removed by maceration, 
and the membrane filled with isinglass. The 
appearance of a painting ou this transparent 
substance is pretty, but the colours do not retain 
their brilliancy. — Williams^ Middle Kingdom^ ii. 
p. 145: Eng. Cyc. ; Af‘C. Com. Die. 

PAPIER-MACHE, a name properly applied to 
articles composed of paper pulp, boiled in a solu- 
tion of gum or size to give it tenacity, and then 
pressed into moulds ; though the term is also 
applied to trays, snuff-boxes, and other things 
made by glueing several plies of paper together, 
and then varnishing. It is made in the Panjab. — 
Faulkner. * 

PAPILIONlDiE. Leach. The butterfly family 
of the order Lepidoptera, LinJi., comprising the 
genera, Ornithopteras, Boisd. ; Papilio, Linn. ; 
Pontia, Fahr. ; rteris, Schr. ; Callosune, Doubl. ; 
Idmais, Douhl. ,* Thestios, Boisd. ; Hebomoia, 
Huhn. ; Eronia, Hubn. ; Callidryas, Boisd. ; Tcrios, 
Su'ain. The genus Papilio includes all tlie butter- 
flies, The insects composing it have mostly thin and 
elongated antennsc terminated by a club. They are 
all day-fliers. Their larvte, which are variously 
shaped, have six pectoral, eight abdominal; and two 
anal feet. The pupae are usually angulated, and, 
with a few exceptions, naked. The perfect insect 
varies in size from less than an inch across the wings 
when expanded to nearly a foot in breadth. Equally 
variable are their colouring and outlines. They 
are short-lived. Their powers of flight are very 
great, and the mode of night varies in the several 
species. The males are usually more gaily coloured 
than the females. The Papilionidte, swallow- 
tailed butterflies, from their largo size and gorgeous 
colouring, arc more frequently collected than other | 
insects. Sikkim boasts a profusion of berutiful 


insects, amongst which the British swallow-tail 
butterfly (P. machaon) disports itself in company 
with magnificent black, gold, and scarlet winged 
butterflies of the Troian group, so typical of the 
Indian tropics. Papilio Ulysses, one of the largest 
of the tribe, is common at Araboyna, It flieS with a 
rather weak, undulating motion. It is in Northern 
India, the Malay Islands, and S. America where 
these fine insects occur in the greatest profusion. 
In continental Asia, 65 species have been de- 
scribed, and 130 species in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, from the Malay Peninsula to near New 
Guinea. — Eng. Cyc.; Wallace; Hooker'' s Him. 
Jour. See Insects ; Natural History. 

PAPIONINiE, a sub - family of mammals, 
including the true baboons of Africa and the 
monkey-like baboons of India, viz.— 

Inuns ailenus^ lion monkey. 

Simla leonina, Shaw. I Silenusreter, (Tray, Zlorji/., 
S. silenuB, Linn. | Blyth. 

Nil-bandar, . . Beno. j NalLi-mantbi, . . Mal. 
Siah-bandar, . . Hind. J 

The lion monkey is a native of the more elevated 
forests of the We.stern Ghats of India, from lat. 
15^° N. to the extreme south, but is most abund- 
ant in Cochin and Travancore. It does not occur 
in Ceylon, and though called so by Buffon, it is 
not the wandcroo, which is a species of presbytes. 
It is of a somewhat sulky and savage disposition, 
and is with difficulty taught to perform any feats 
of agility or mimicry. 

Inuus rhesus^ the Bengal monkey. 

MacacuR rhcBUB, Dcm. 1 Pithex oinops, Hoc?fir«.,Hor. 
Inuus erythraeuB, Schreb. 1 Papio rhesus, Ogilhy. 
Morkot, Banur, , Beno. | Bandar, . . . « Hind. 
Piyu, .... Bhot. I Suhu, .... Lefch. 

This is the common monkey of all N, India, 
extending up to 4000 and 6000 feet in the Hima- 
laya, and south to about lat. 18° or 19° N. to 
Gumsur and near Nagpur. It frequents all the 
forests and groves in the open country, and in 
Northern Inma may be seen in many towns and 
villages. It is very easily tamed and made to 
exhibit various feats of agility. 

Inuus pelopSy the hill monkey. 

MacaouB pelopa, Hodgson. | M. AssamenBis, M*Clell. 
Occurs in Assam and Darjiling. 

Inuus ncmestrinus of Tcnasscrim and Malayans. 
fnuus leoninus., Blyth^ of Arakan, perhaps the 
same as I. arctoides of Is. Geoff. 

Macaens rodiatus^ the Madras monkey. 

CercopithecuB radiatus, 

Kwil. 


Munga, . . 

Bandar, , . 

Vella-manthi, 


. Han. 
. Hind, 

M A LEAL. 


Simla niiHca, lAnn . , Elliot^ 
Blythy Horsf. 

Makadu, . . . Mahr. 

Wanur, Keda, . ,, 

Koti, Tel. 


The Madras monkey is to be seen all over the 
southern parts of India, extending north to lat. 
18° N., where it is replaced by Inuus rhesus ; it 
lives in the dense jungles, also in populous towns, 
and carries off fruit and grain from the dealers 
with great coolness and address. It is the monkey 
most commonly met in menageries, and led about 
to show feats of agility. It is the most inquisitive 
and mischievous of its tribe. 

Macacus pileatns, Shawy of Ceylon, is the Simla 
pileatus, Linn. 

Macacus cijnomolgosy Linn.y of Burma. 

Macacus carbonarius, F. Cm. — Jerdon's Mam- 
mats. 
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PAPlSRANd. Penang lias two woods of this 
namo, viz, one of a purple colour, a strong wood, 
used for beams ; the other of a palelbrown colour, 

6 to 9 feet in circumference, 40 feet long, not 
good for beams, chiefly used for furniture. — 
Colonel Frith, 

PAPLI CHUCK AY, Tam., yields an orange 
dye. 

PAPPATI, the New Year’s Day of tha Zoroas- 
trians, by whom it is strictly kept as a festival. 
It is celebrated in honour of Yezdejird. On this 
day the Zoroastrians rise early, dress in new 
clothes, and, after prayers In their households or 
temples, pass the day in congratulatory visits and 
entertainments . — The Parsecs, p. 60. 

PAPPRI. Hind. A natron salt obtained 
from the lake of Lunar, used in the manufacture 
of bangles. A substance found at one stage of 
the manufacture of sal-ammoniac. 

PAPUAN, aNegroid race occupying New Guinea 
and its neighbouring islands in the. Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and extending from New Guinea eastward 
through the Louisiade and Solomon Archipelagos 
to the New Hebrides, where it co-exists with 
some tribes of Malaya-Polynesians, and still farther 
to the Fiji Islands, which are the extreme limit of 
the race in an eastern direction. 

In a direction north-west from New Guinea, 
a Papuan . race extends through the Moluccas 
and the Philippines, but in these islands they only 
appear in small and scattered tribes, occupants of 
the mountain fastnesses. 

The small islands which extend from New 
Guinea to ^Timor, with the exception of the Aru 
Islands, are occupied by Malaya-Polynesians of the 
most decided character ; but at Timor, especially 
near the north-east end, a race evidently of Papuan 
orimn again appears, but never, eo far as Mr. Earl 
had been able to ascertain after a strict inquiry, 
in an absolutely pure state. These tribes were 
much oppressed by the Malaya-Polynesians who 
occupy the table-land of the interior ; and the 
slaves which were brought down to the settlements 
on the coast, and were formerly exported to Macao 
and other places, were chiefly of uiis Papuan race. 

Some tribes on the great island of Flores or 
Mangarai assume a more decided Papuan cha- 
racter, and there is said to be also a tribe of 
this race in the neighbourhood of the T^mboro 
mountain on Sumbawa \ but beyond this they 
disappear, and a Negro race is not encountered 
again until .we meet them on the Malay Penin- 
sula under the name of Semang, occupying some 
mountain tracts in the states of Kidah, Ferah, 
and Kalantan. Farther west, the Andaman Islands 
in the Bay of Bengal are occupied by a people of 
most decided Negro character. 

The Malayan term for crisped or woolly hair is 
‘rambut pua-pua.* Hence the term ‘pua-pua* 
or ‘ Mpua ’ (crisped) has come to be applied to 
this Ne^o race, and expresses their most striking 
peculiarity. With the Mincopi of the Andamans, 
the Semang of the Malay Peninsula, the Alfoer 
and Negrito of the Philippines, they have been 
named Oriental Negroes, to aistinguish them 
from the Negro race of Africa. 

They were called by Mr. Muller, Mairaime, and 
by Lieutenant Modera, Alfoeren or Alfoer, Mara- 
deu adopted the term ‘ N^^to,’ or ‘ litUe Negro,' 
from the Spaniards of the PhUippines, and applied 
it to the entire race. 


The term ‘ tanna papua,' or ‘ land of the crisp- 
haired,’ is applied by the brown-colourcd races 
not only to New Guinea, but to all the adjacent 
islands, which are occupied exclusively by tho 
Papuan race. Their frizzled or woolly hair does 
not spread over the surface of the head, ns is usual 
with the Negroes of Western Africa, but grows 
in small tufts, the hairs which form ench tuft 
keeping separate from the rest, and t wisting round 
each other, until, if allowed to grow, they form 
a spiral ringlet. Many of the tribes, espcrially 
those who occupy the interior parts of islands 
whose coasts are occupied by more civilised races, 
from whom cutting instrumente can be obtained, 
keep the hair closely cropped. .The tufts then 
assume the forms of little knobs about the size 
of a large pea, giving the head a very singular 
appearance, which has, not inaptly, been compared 
I with that of an old worn-out shoe-brush. Others 
I again, more especially the natives of the south of 
New Guinea and the islands of Torres Strait, 
troubled with such an obstinate description of 
hair, yet admiring the ringlets as a head-dress, 
cut them off, and twist them into skull-caps 
made of matting, thus fornung very compact 
wigs. 

But it is among the natives of the north coast 
of New Guinea, and some of the adjacent islands 
of the Pacific, that the hair receives the greatest 
attention. These open out the ringlets by means 
of a bamboo comb, shaped like an eel-spear, 'witli 
numerous prongs spreading out laterally, whfeb 
operation produces an enormous bushy head of 
hair, which has procured them the name of ^ mop- 
headed Papuans.’ Among the natives of the Fiji 
Islands (the easternmost limit of the Oriental 
Negro race), the operation of dressing the hair 
occupies the greater part of a day. The hair of 
the beard and whiskers, which generally grows 
very thick and bushy, is arranged in little tufts 
similar to those of the head, and the same pecu- 
liarity is found to exist in the hair with which the 
breasts and shoulders of the men are often covered, 
but the tufts are here farther apart than on the 
head and chin. This woolly or twisted hair is 
peculiar to the full-blooded Papuans. A com- 
paratively slight mixture with the brown -com - 
plexioned or Malaya-Polynesian rac^ appears to 
destroy the peculiarity. The hair of people of 
the mixed race covers the surface of the head. It 
is therefore very easy to distinguish the pure 
Papuans. 

Within the geographical limits of the Indian 
Archipelago, the Papuans only appear as inhabit- 
ants of the sea-coast, in New Guinea and the 
islands immediately adjacent In other parts of 
this re^on they have found shelter among the 
mountain fastnesses, maintaining an unequal 
struggle with the brown races by whom they are 
surrounded; and in some of the Spice Islands, 
the ^up nearest to New Guinea, their extirpa- 
tion is matter of history. In Ceram and Gillolo 
a few scattered remnants of the race still exist ; 
but they hold little or no intercourse with their 
more civilised neighbours, flying into the thickets 
which afford them shelter and concealment on the 
first appearance of a stranger, experience having 
taught them that death or captivity might be their 
fate if they fall into the hands of their enemies. 
The characteristics of the mountain Papuans must 
therefore be sought in those islands where their 
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numerical strength permits them to learl a life 
more fitted for human beings than that of their 
hunted brethren. It is an error to suppose that 
these Negro races disappear before civilisation. 
Their chief destroyers have been the wild and war- 
like hunting tribes of the brown race ; and, except- 
ing the case of the Moluccas, wherever European 
civilisation ‘has been introduced, the Papuans arc 
more numerous than elsewhere. The large island 
of Mysol or Meesual, which lies nearly midway 
between the north-western extreme of New Guinea 
aud Ceram, is said to have been occupied exclus- 
ively by Papuans when this region was first 
visited by Europeans, and they still form the bulk 
of the inland population, but the villages of the 
coast are occupied by a mixed race, in which the 
Papuan element, however, prevails. The islands 
of Goram, Ceram Laut, Bo, Poppo, Geby, Patani, 
Hoek, and the south-eastern extremity of Gillolo, 
are also occupied by people of the mixed race, 
who are remarkable for their maritime activity, 
and for their friendly disposition towards European 
strangers. The woolly-haired tribes are more 
numerous in the Philippines than in any other 
group of the Indian Archipelago, with the excep- 
tion of New Guinea. M. Mallat(Le8 Philippines, 
i. p. 97, Paris 1846) gave the amount of the 
‘ Negrito ’ population in 1842 as 25,000. The 
island on which they were first seen was named 
by Magellan ‘ fsla dos Negros,' to distinguish it 
frem the adjacent island Zebu, where his ships 
remained for some months. Negros still contains 
a large population of Papuans ; while Zebu, 
Samar, and Leyte are altogether free from them, 
and no record exists of their having ever been 
found there. But Mindanao and Mindoro contain 
several tribes of Negritos, and they form the chief 
population of the less accessible parts in the 
mountain ranges of Luzon, the largest island of 
the Philippine group. The accounts of the Negrito 
race given by the early Spanish navigators per- 
fectly apply to their present condition. They are 
describea as being smaller, more slightly built, 
and less dark in colour, than the Negroes of Africa, 
and as having features less marked with the Negro 
characteristics, but as having woolly hair. 

New Guinea^ etc . — The whole of the great island 
of New Guinea, the Ke and Am Islands, with 
Mysol, Salwatti, and Wagiou, are inhabited 
almost exclusively by the typical Papuan, and 
the same Papuan race extends over toe islands 
east of New Guinea as far as the Fiji Islands. 
The people on the coast of New Guinea are in 
some places mixed with the browner races of the 
Moluccas, In the typical Papuan, the colour of 
the body somewhat varies : generally it is a deep 
sooty - brown or black, somewhat approaching, 
but never quite equalling, the jet-black of some 
Negro races, but it is occasionally a dusky brown. 
The hair is harsh, dry, and frizzly, growing in 
little tufts or curls, which in youth are very 
short and compact, but afterwards grow out to a 
considerable length, forming the compact frizzled 
mop which is the Papuan’s pride and glory. 
The face has a beard of the same fri&ly hair; 
and the arms, legs, and breast are also more or 
leas clothed with hair of a similar kind. In 
stature, the Papuan is superior to the Malay, and 
the equal or superior of the average European. 
The legs are long and thin, and the hands and 
feet larger than those of the Malay. The face 


is somewhat elongated ; the forehead flattish, the 
brows very prominent ; the nose is large, rather 
arched and high, the base thick, the nostrils 
broad, with the aperture hidden, owing to the tip 
of the nose being elongated ; the mouth is large, 
the lips thick and protuberant. lie is impulsive 
and demonstrative m speech and action ; lus emo- 
tions and passions express themselves in shouts and 
laughter, in yells and frantic leapings. Women 
and children take their share in every discussion. 
The Papuan has much vital energy (?) In the 
Moluccas, Papuan slaves are often promoted to 
places of considerable trust. Ho decorates his 
canoe, his house, his domestic utensils, with elabo- 
rate carving. They are often violent and cruel 
towards their children. If the tide of European 
civilisation turn towards New Guinea, the Papuan, 
like the true Polynesian of the fart-hest isles of 
the Pacific, will no doubt become extinct. A 
warlike and energetic people, who will not submit 
to national dependence or to domestic servitude, 
must disappear before the white man. The Papuan 
race is mund in all the islands as far east as 
the Fiji. Mysol and Wagiou are Papuan, mixt^d, 
partly. 

The Negroes of Now Guinea are in various 
states of civDisation. Some of the rudest dwell 
in miserable huts, and seek a bare subsistence by 
the chase or the spontaneous productions of the 
forest. There are, however, other Negro tribes 
living on the coasts who have made some advance 
in civilisation. These dwell by whole tribes in huge 
bam-like houses raised on posts, like those of tlie 
wild inhabitants of Borneo, but ruder. Their beard 
is crisp. The forehead is high and narrow ; eyes 
large, dark-brown, or black ; nose flat and broad ; 
mouth large, lips thick, and teeth good ; few have 
regular features, and most are apathetic. The 
ordinary men wear a waist-cloth made of the bark 
of a tree, called Mar, which is wrapped round 
the waist and passed between the legs. Women 
wear a short sarong to the knee, generally of blue 
cloth. Men and women tattoo their bodies on 
occasions, by pricking the skin with a fish bone 
and rubbing in lamp-black. The Papuans of Dori 
worehip, or rather consult, an idol called Karwar, 
a figure rudely carved in wood and holding a 
shield. Every house is provided with the idol, 
which is usually about 18 inches high, is exceed- 
ingly disproportioned, the head being unusually 
large, the nose long and sharp at the point, and 
the mouth wide and well provided with teeth. 
The natives have also a number of ‘ fetishes,’ 
generally carved figures of reptiles, whicli are 
suspended from the roofs of the houses ; and the 
posts are also ornamented with similar figures 
cut into the wood. The Dori people are a 
seafaring people, and are expert swimmers and 
divers. Ineip prahus have outriggers, and are 
excavated from the trunk of a single tree. Their 
food ooDsists of millet, obi, maize, a little rice, 
fish and hogs’ flesh, and fruits. Sago is imported 
in small quantities. Theft is considered a grave 
offence; they are chaste, and many one wife. 
The dresses of the chiefs among the natives of 
Dori consist of the salucr, or short drawers of the 
Malays, and the kabaya, or loose coat of calico, 
with a handkerchief tied round the head. The 
common men, and the chiefs themselves, when 
not in the presence of strangers, wear only a 
ebawat, or waist-cloth of the bark of the fig, or 
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of ihe paper mulberry tree, beatea out like the 
baik clom of the Polynesians. The Papuans 
inhabit the shore, the Arfak dwell in Ihe moun- 
tains and interior. Both these main classes are 
divided into different tribes, who arc generally in 
a state of hostility with each other. The Papuans 
of Dori resemble those of Mysol, which is called 
liong Islarid in the English charts, and lies about 
10 miles to the east of Dori. In general they are 
short in stature, the most 5^, very few 5^ feet 
high, but muscular and well made. Their colour 
is dark-brown, inclining to black in some. Two 
albino children were seen there (of the same i 
mother), with white skin rather passing to yellow, 
with some brown spots on the back, and with 
white crisped hair and blue or green eyes. The 
Papuans of Dori are generallv affected with skin 
diseases; in some the skin looks as if it were 
covered with scales (ichthyosis). The hair is 
black and crisped. It has a reddish tint at the 
outer ends. They usually wear the hair the full 
length to which it will grow, which makes their 
held, from a distance, appear twice its actual 
size. In general they bestow little care upon it, 
so that it has a disorderly appearance, and gives 
them a wild aspect. There are some, however, 
whose hair, whether through art or naturally, is 
smooth and even, as if it had been clipped. The 
men wear a comb in their hair, consisting of a 
piece of bamboo having three or four long points 
on the under side, like a fork, running into a point 
above, and generally carved. This comb, which 
is stuck in obliquely at ihe side, has a small strip 
of coloured cotton fastened at the top, which 
hangs out like a streamer. The women do not 
wear this ornament. The beard is strongly crisped, 
but short ; the hail's of the beard are sometimes 
palled out. Most Papuans have a high but small 
forehead, large dark-brown or black eyes, flat 
broad noses, large mouths, with thick lips and 
good teeth; many, however, have thin crooked 
noses and thin 1^, which give them a European 
physiognomy. They pierce the ears, and wear 
some ornaments in them, or their tobacco, which 
they roll in pandan leaves, and of which they are 
great consumers. 

The appearance of the Papuans is lazy and 
stupid ; most of them are very ugly, only a very 
few have regular features and a lively aspect. 
The women wear a short sarong, generally of blue 
cotton, which hangs to the knees, or a kind of 
breeches with very short legs. The body is other- 
wise entirely uncovered. Some, however, wear 
the sarong to above the bosom. The children of 
both sexes go entirely naked until the age of 
puberty. All wear rings on the arms, composed 
of fish bones, shells, copper, silver, twisted rat- 
tans or rusbes. These lost, of the breadth of 
two fingers, and usually red coloured, are put on 
the arm at an early age, and adhere tightly to 
the skin as the limb grows. The men mostly 
wear a similar band of rattan on the wrist of the 
left hand, but much broader, and which sits loose 
on the wrist, in order to prevent the skin being 
strip^ off the hard string in shooting with 
the bow. They tattoo themselves on different 
parts of the body after the death of one of their 
relations, — ^for instance, on the cheeks and under 
the eyes after the death of the father ; on the 
breast for the grandfather ; on the shoulders and 
arms for tlic mother; and on the back for a 


brother. The women also tattoo, but chiefly 
after the death of one of their female relations. 
The figures appear to be chosen at will, mostly 
like those on two crossed klewang, or two curls 
running into each other. This tattooing is per- 
formed by young girls, by pricking the skin with 
a fish bone, and rubbing in soot. I^argc scars 
are seen on some, as if they had been burned. 
The number of such scars on one person are 
sometimes as many as ten, and are probably used 
as ornaments. 

The weapons of the Papuan consist chiefly of 
bows and arrows, the spear, klewang, and parang, 
as well 08 the shield for protection. The bows 
are formed of bamboo or of a kind of very tough 
red wood ; the string rests in two notches near tno 
ends, and is made of rattan. The bows which they 
use in war are 6 or 7 feet long, those for ordinary 
use are mostly 3 or 4 feet. The arrows are formetl 
of reeds, a little shorter than the bows ; they 
have very long tapering points of bamboo, fish 
bones, pointed bones or wood hardened in the 
fire ; sometimes, but not generally, these points 
are of iron. Most of the points have sharp barbs, 
which generally produce incurable wounds, es- 
pecially in the case of those who have no knowledge 
of the healing art, and leave the cure to nature. 
They do not apparently use poisoned arrows. 
The points are put into the arrows and fastened 
with thread, being often subsequently blackened. 
They generally have a great quantity of arrows 
in readiness for use. The spears, like the arrows, 
have barbed points, and are generally 8 to 10 
feet long, and frequently have, just below the 
point, a small bunch of cassowary feathers. The 
klewang and parang, which they make tbemselves, 
or purchase from ships, are of the usual form. 
The shield is of wood, four-sided, 5 to 6 feet 
high, 2 broad, somewhat bent out at the edge, 
and furnished with a handle at the back. They 
are generally carved on the outside, and orna- 
mented with the figure of a Papuan in a sitting 
posture. 

The trade with New Guinea and the Eastern 
Islands (commonly called the Bugis trade), and 
the trepang fishery on the north coast of Australia, 
is carried on chiefly in vessels called Padewahknn. 
These leave Macassar and the otheV ports of 
Celebes for the Eastern Islands during the 
westerly monsoon, returning with the south-east 
trade-wind. The rich produce of New Guinea, 
of Ceram, and the islands to the north and north- 
east of limor, is collected in the Am Islands, 
and vessels belonging to British and Chinese 
merchants annually resort to them to obtain the 
commodities which they require in exchange 
for the manufactures of Europe and continental 
India. 

The natives of the Utanata rivet are the finest 
looking men of all the people of the west coast 
of New Guinea. The nver is the southernmost 
limit of the adventurous voyages of the traders 
from Celebes. These men are above the middle 
size, and many among them may be called lar^o 
men. They are stout and well made. Theur 
colour is a dark-brown, with sometimes a bluish 
tinge. They have dark and sinall eyes, a fiabby, 
drooping nose, the septum of which is usually 
bored, and an ornament of wood or hog's tusk 
worn therein. The mouth is large, and provide<i 
with very white teeth, which are sometimes filed 
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to point*. The lipg are tolerably thick. Their 
features bear considerable resemblance to those 
of the Africans. Borne of them have marks on 
the body, especially on the arms, breast, and 
belly, made by cutting the flesh with sharp stones, 
and then burning the wound, which causes the 
flesh, when the cicatrix is formed, to stand out 
in relief in weals the thickness of the finger. 

The Papuans of New Guinea have the sumpit or 
blow-pipe, but their principal weapons are the 
bow ana arrow, and a light spear or lance. 

Aiou or Yowl is a group of low circular 
islands situated about 70 miles W.N.W. from the 
Cape of Good Hope on the west coast of New 
Guinea, and 30 miles from Wagiou in the Gillolo 
l>assago ; Aiou Baba, the largest, is in about lat. 
0“ 26' N., and long. 131“ E. ()tber i&lunds are 
Abdon and Konibar, The inhabitants are Pa- 
puans, who occupy themselves almost exclusively 
111 fishing and in catching turtle, with which the 
lagoons within the reef abound. 

Ansus Island is inhabited by Papuans. Their 
bouses ai’o built on posts, placed entirely in the 
water. At very low water only is the beach 
partially uncovered. This beach consists of mud, 
in which mangroves grow luxuriantly, and com- 
pletely obstruct a landing. Tlieir gardens conse- 
quently are on the surrounding islands. They 
wear their hair in tufts. Their appearance is 
goo^l-natured, faces regular, eyes beautifully ' 
black, the mouth broad, witli beautiful regular 
teeth, and the foroheud high but narrow. Many 
have tliin lips and finely curved noses, which 
give tliem a more European physiognomy. The 
men are generally handsome and well formed, 
stout without being too thick, strong and mus- 
cular ; the women very good lookiug, and some 
children witli very regular, soft faces, and long 
pendent curly hair. 

Modera Island, about CO miles N.N.E. of the 
Great Ke, is occupied by Papuans. It is the 
south -westcruinoBt of a group of high islands 
which were at one time considered to form ptirt 
of New Guinea, 

Bruiner Island is on the south coast of New 
Guinea. The. women are tattoed on the face, 
arms, and front of the body, but generally not on 
th{! back, in vertical stfipes, less tliiui an inch 
apart, and conii(*cted by zigzag markings. On 
the face these are more comphcatctl, Jind on the 
forearm and wrist they are frequently so elaborate 
OH to resemble lace-work. The men are more 
rarely tattoed, and then only with a few line.s or 
stars on the right brciist. Bomotimes, however, 
the markings consist of a double series of large 
Hlars and dots stretching from the shoulder to 
tlie pit of the stomach. 

The Aru, Aroe, or Arru group t»f islands is 
situated on the northern verge of the great Austru- 
liuu hank. They extend from lat. 5*^62' to 7" B., 
and in long. 133“ 5G' E., running for upwards of 
100 miles N. and S.,and between 40 and 6U miles 
in breadth, and lie lx*tween U»e Timor Laut 
group and the B.W. coast of New Guinea. The 
more northerly of the islands arc rarely mure 
than 6 or 0 miles in circumfei'cnce. 

I’ho Aru islanders are Papuans, with black 
or Kooty-brown skins, woolly or friaaJiy btiir, or 
strongly curled ; thick- ridged, prominent noses, 
and ruthor slender limits. There are some mixed 
races among Ibein. 'Ibe Pajuian talks, laughs, 


and shouls without intermission. Papuan boys 
sing (dieerily as they walk along, or talk aloud to 
themselviH, which is quite a Negro peculiarity. 
The men, in height, are from 6 feet 4 inches to 5 
feet 8 inches. The women delight in combing and 
forking their frizzly hair, which is tied in a bunch 
at tlm back of the head, using a fork with four 
diverging prongs to separate and airango the long 
tangled frizzly mass. The Aru Papuans told Mr. 
Wallace that some of their tribes kill the old 
folks when they can no longer work, but he saw 
many old people. On a man’s death, all the 
chattels which he has collected during his life, 
including tusks, gongs, and precious China dishes, 
are broken in pieces and thrown away, and 
heaps of these fragments arc to be seen in the 
villages. 

The produce of the islauds is pearls mother-of- 
pearl, trepang, tortoise-shell, paradise birds, and 
timber. They are riven to intoxication. The 
men are jealous, and easily roused to anger by 
abuse of their women or ancestors. Their food 
is sago, fish, moll uses, the luxuries being tobacco 
and betel. They redden their hair by washing it 
with wood-ashes. They ornament their houses 
with brass trays called dulam or talam, and with 
elephants’ tusks, all of which are destroyed on the 
owner’s death. 

Timor Island, in lat. 8“ 21' to 10° 23' S., and 
long. 123" 30' to 127° 15' E., is occupied by tribes 
much nearer the true Papuan than those of tin* 
Moluccas. SK ntler figures of medium height ; 
they are dusky-brown or blackish, with bushy 
frizzled Imir, aiid the long Papuan nose, with the 
overhanging apex which is so characteristic of the 
Pu))uan, and so absolutely unknown among races 
of Malayan origin. Tlie houses of the Timorese 
Papuan luountuinccrs are raised on posts. Their 
dead are laid on a stage C or 8 feet above the 
ground, sometimes open, sometimes covered, and 
rebiincd there till nioncy for a feast can bo 
obtainetl, wlven they are burned. They are said 
to be great thieves, aiid the tribes constantly at 
war with each otlier, but me not very courageous 
or bloodthirsty. They respect the custom of 
tabu, which they call |x>undi. In their exciiablo 
disposition, loud voices, and fearless demeanours, 
the Tiiiioreso closely resemble the Papuans of New 
Guinea and this x\ru Islands. The women talk to 
each other and to the men with loud voices, and 
with a self-assertion quite different from Malay 
women. 

In the islands west of Timor, as far as Flores 
and Sandalwood Islands, a very similar race is 
fouiul, which also extends eastwards to Timor 
Eiiut, w)»ere the true Papuan nice begins to 
appi'ur. 

Negros or liuglas Island extends from lat. 
0° 1' to 0° 50' N. Scattered tribes of Ne,gritos 
occupy the mountain range which extends 
throughout the length of the island. 

Flores Island, due. south of Celebes, is inha- 
bited by a race speaking six different languages 
or ilialectd, known as the Ende, Mangarai, Kio, 
Koka, and Galcleng. 'I'he stature is short and 
squab like Malays. The complexion is a good 
deal duiker than that of the Malay; the nose 
flatter, ibo mouth wider, and the lips thicker, and 
the littir buckles without frizzling. The coast is 
oeeupied by the Malay or brown race, but in the 
interior is a people with frizzleil hair, and a 
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similar frizzled-bair people live in the moim- and are often mixed with the Polynesiansi navi- 
tainouB parts of Solory Pintar, Lombatta, and gation is in a more advanced state than elsewhere, 
Ombay. but this is evidently the result of contact with 

The people of the neighbouring island of Semao strangers, by whom, indeed, the navigation is 
are like those of Timor, with frizzly or wavy personally conducted. The highest state of the 
hair, and a copper- brown colour. art among the Papuans, wiAout foreign assistance, 

The people of Bo Island are a mixed race of is met with in Torres Strait, and upon the south 
Papuans and the brown-akinned race. coast of New Guinea. Here they posseas Urge 

The Papuans for the most part exist only in a canoes of such construction, and propelled in so 
savage state, deriving a scanty subsistence from peculiar a manner, that we must consider them 
the productions of nature, living in conical- purely Papuan. Some very excellent sketchy of 
shaped huts ; or where they appear as occupants these canoes, with a full description, are given 
of the sea- coast, roaming about in small canoes in in Flinder’s Voyage. These canoes or boats are 
search of food. Some of the more independent from 80 to 40 feet long, and the planks with 
tribes, by which is meant those who have exclu- which they are construct^ are sowed together 
sive possession of the country they inhabit, have, with the fibres of the cocoanut. Each is pro- 
however, adopted many improvements. In several vided with an outrigger, and a platform of bamboo 
parts of the north and of the south coasts of Now occupies the centre of the boat on a level with 
Guinea, the villages consist of one large house, the gunwale. They are propelled in calm 
erected on piles, and occupied by all the married weather by paddles with long handles, the rowers 
people, with a smaller one adjacent for the all standing, as is generally the case among the 
bachelors. These houses bear a very close resem- Papuans. But the most striking peculiarity of 
blauce to those of the Uyoka of Borneo, but are these vessels consists in the sail, which is an 
smaller and of more rough construction. Here oblong piece of matting sot up in the foreparts of 
the Papuans also cultivate fruits, yams, and sweet the vessel by means of two poles or masts, to which 
potatoes, and keep hogs and poultry to kill for the upper corners of the sail are fastened. These 
food, — in fact, are almost on a level, ns far as masts are moveable, and the sail is trimmed by 
regards agriculture, with the more uncivilised shifting the head of one of the masts aft 
tribes of the Malaya- Polynesians, from whom, According to Mr. Earl's experience, these boats 
indeed, if we may judge from the names cm- sail very indifferently, except before the wiud ; 
ployed to designate their agricultural productions, but Captain Flinders, who had good opportunities 
they have derived the slight but important of judging, maintains a more favourable opinion, 
advance they have made in civilisation. The They are of ten to be met with about the month of 
weapons of the Papuans are heavy wooden clubs, March 300 or 400 miles down the north-east 
spears or lances of nibong or otiicr hard wood, coast of Australia, the islanders being in the 
and darts formed of a small kind of bamboo, habit of making an annual voyage iu ibis direc- 
provided with points of hard wood or of sharp- tion. The stopping- places arc usually the islands 
ened bone. Tl»e lances are projected generally lying off the coast, where they obtained tortoise- 
by means of a bccket of sennit about a foot and shell and trepang, the chief objects of their 
a half long, one end of which is provided with a voyages. The natives of the south coast of New 
toggle. This is held between the fingers, while Guinea have very large canoes of a similar but 
the other end is fastened to the lance with what more unwieldy construction, and propelled by a 
sailors call a ‘ lialf-liitch ’ knot, which flies off similar description of sail. These have never 
when the lance is projected, thus allowing it to been seen far from the coast, and in fact are 
go free. The becket gives a greatly increased almost unmanageable from the diificulty experi- 
purebase to the thrower, but is much inferior in enced in steering such unwieldy masses with paddles 
this respect to the womeroo or throwing stick of alone. It is therefore difficult to conceive for 
the Australians. The daits are projected by what purpose they have been constructed, unless 
means of a powerful bow, often C feet in length, it should be for war, in which case their large 
with a bowstring of rattau. Mr. Earl suspects size would give them an imposing appcai*aucc. 
that this instrument was not originally Papuan, The New Guinea canoes generally are of light 
but has been adopted from the Folyiiesiaiis. construction, and are provided with an outrigger. 
Stone axes and knives of quartz are now super- The larger ones have an atlap roof, and ai'e 
seded among all those tribes who have cither capable of containing an entire family, with house- 
direct or indirect communication with tlie traders hold furniture and domestic animals, 
of the Archipelago, by parangs, or chopping- Witli regard to the general disposition of the 
knives of iron. Their agricultural instruments Papuans, a great tlifference is found between 
are mere stakes of wood, sharpened at one end, those living in a state of independeuce and those 
which prove sufficient to effect the rude inter- who exist in bondage among the neighbouring 
ference with nature required by their mode of nations. The former are invariably found to be 
cultivation. ti'eachcrous and revengeful, and even tliose who 

The art of uavigat ion appears never to have been have long been accustomed to intercourse with 
iu a very advanced state among the Papuans, strangers — the tribes of the north-west coast of 
since their navigation has only extended to those New Guinea, for example — are never to be de- 
countries which could be reached from the pended upon, and the greatest precautions are 
continent of Asia without entailing the neces- always taken by tliose who visit them for purposes 
sity of going out of sight of laud ; nor are they of trade. The wilder tribes generally avoid iuter- 
yet sufficieutly advanced iu the science of navi- course with strangers, if the force which lands is 
gatiou to venture on any other than coasting sufficiently great to cause alarm, but if otherwise, 
voyages. Towards the eastern limits of the they pretend friendship until opportunity occurs, 
Papuan race, where they come in close contact, when they make a sudden and ferocious attack. 
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But what distinguishes them moBt from their neigh- each of which is a rude carving of a n sked man or 
hours, the Malaya-Polyncsians^ and even from the woman, with other revolting carvings near. The 
AuBtralians, is the aversion, even hatred, they people of X)ori resemble those of the Ke Am 
bear towards those who attempt to settle in their Islands ; many of them are very handsome, tall, 
territoiT, and which is continued as long as a well made, with well-cut features and aquiline 
man or the tribe exists. It is probably this noses. Their colour is a deep brown, often ap- 
perfectly uotameable nature that has led to their proaching to black, and their frizzly hair is combed 
utter extermination in all those islands of the up into a mop-like form by means of a long six- 
Indian Archipelago that did not possess mountain pronged fork. The language spoken at Dori is 
fastnesses, to which they could retire to lead a not understood by the Papuans at Humboldt Bay. 
life similar to that of the Bushmen of South The Don people are great carvers and painters. 
Africa. There liave been instances of this in Van Their food is roots and vegetables, with fish and 
Dieman’s Land, Melville Island (N.W. coast of game as a luxury. The Arfak or hillmen of New 
Australia), and at Fort Du Bus on the west coast Guinea are generally black, but some are brown 
of Now Guinea, in all which settlements the like the Malay. Their hair, though more or less 
country was occupied by a pure or nearly pure frizzly, is sometimes short and matted, instead of 
Papuan race. In the former, hostility was con- being long, loose, and woolly. The many Papuan 
tinned as long as a native remained on the island, tribes in New Guinea are generally in a state of 
and in the two last, until the settlements were warfare with each other, and return from their 
abandoned in despair. On the other hand, their warlike expeditions with heads. The natives have 
neighbours the Australians have invariably sub- also a number of * fetishes,' generally carved 
initted after a single trial of strength ; and the figures of reptiles, wdiich are suspended from the 
Malaya-Polynesians, when not under the influence roofs of the nouses, and the posts are also orna- 
of other foreigners, have always evinced a desire mented witli similar figures cut into the wood, 
to have strangers, especially Europeans, settled A widow remains in the family of her deceased 
among them, as shown by the people of the husband. 

Moluccas when first visited by the Portuguese, The Papuans, when placed in circumstances 
and as displayed at the present time in those favourable for the development of their powers, 
remote parts of the Indian Archipelago where the are physically superior to the races of South- 
race maintains its ancient purity. The untaine- Eastern Asia, Some of the Now Guinea tribes 
able* ferocity of the Papuans only exists as long would bear a comparison, in point of stature and 
as they remain in their native country. On leaving proportions, with the races of Europe, were it not 
it their character seems totally change(}, as far as for a deficiency about the lower extremities, 
regards this particular. The Papuan slaves, who Even the more diminutive mountain tribes arc 
exist in great numbers in the eastern parts of the remarkable for energy and agility, — qualities 
Archipelago, are remarkable for their cheerful which have led to their being in great demand 
disposition and industrious habits. The aversion as slaves among their more civilised neighbours, 
to strangers felt by these Negroid races was retained With regard to mental capacity, also, they are 
by tlic Negrito of the Andamans for several years, certainly not inferior to the brown races ; but 
but in 1873, while the Editor was there, a tribe their impatience of control while in an indepeiid- 
voluntarily came in their canoes to Robb Island, ent state, utterly precludes that organization 
Th(i Andaman Mincopi have since jjartly settled. which would enable them to staud their ground 
With regard to statu re, a great difference is found against encroachment, and they invariably fall 
toexist between various tribes, even in New Guinea, under the influence of the Malayans whenever the 
and which has led to mucli confusion in the descrip- two races are brought into contact, 
tions given by travellers, who have, perhaps, each Intellcctuallv, Mr. M'^allace places them above 
only seen a jingle tribe. On the south-west coast the Malays, though the Malays have acquired 
of New Guinea, within a space of 100 miles, are to more actual civilisation by contact with superior 
be found tribes whose stature is almost gigantic, races. The Papuans have a taste for personal 
and others whose proportions are so diminutive embellishment, but it takes such eccentric forms 
as almost to entitle them to the appellation of as the attaching of two bo.-^r’s tusks joined to- 
pigmies; while the manners and customs of each gether to the nose, with the tipi turned inwards, 
so exactly correspond, as to preclude the suppoai- They eat many kinds of largo insects. TJiey are 
lion that these peculiarities can bo other than totally ignorant of metals, and the coast dwellers are 
Hccideiital. It is diflicult to account for these even unable to procure fire for themselves. When 
peculiarities, but as the stout and stalwart Papuans they acciilentally let their fires go out, they have 
arc met with only among those coast tribes >vlio to ask u spark of the hill tribesmen, who produce 
have maintained their independence, and at the it by friction. Yet they divide the year into 
same time have acquired many of the agricultural lunar mouths, have names for the coustellatious, 
and mechanical arts from their neighbours the and one of the tribes, the llcma, counts to 
Malaya- Polynesians, while the pigmies are found a million. 

only in spots where they have been driven to Certuiu of the Papuan eustoma distinguish 
mountain fastnesses, or have fallen under the them from the Malaya-Polynesians, and certainly 
influence of other races, wo may conclude that are of Papuan, or at least of Negro origin. One 
their mode of life has much to do with this of these is the custom of raising the skin iu 
difference in point of stature and proportions. cicatrices over various parts of the body, 
The Papuans of Dori hang the skulls of tlie especially on the shoulders, breast, buttocks, and 
Arfak under the eaves of their houses, which are thighs. This must not be confounded witli the 
built ill the water on posts, and led up to by tatooing or ptinctiiring the skin which is practised 
rude wooden bridges. There is a large council by many of the Malaj^a-I^olyncsiau tribes, and 
chamber at Dori, supported on larger posts, on I which is never mot with among the Papuans, as 
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the fioarificatooDfl about to be deaoribed are un- 
known to the others. The skin is cut through 
'with some sharp instrument in longitudinal stripes, 
and, if on the shoulder or breast, white clay or 
some other substance is rubbed into the wound, 
which causes the flesh below to rise ; and these 
Bcarifioations, when allowed to heal, assume the 
form of raised cicatrices, often as large as the 
finger. It appears that those on the arms and 
breast, which are the largest and most nrominent, 
are made in order to qualify them for admission to 
the privileges of manhood, by showing their capa- 
bility of bearing pain. Boring the septum of the 
nose is universally practised among the Papuans. 
In the first instance they wear a roll of plantain 
leaf in the orifice, which by its elasticity enlarges 
it to a sufficient size to admit the thigh-bone of a 
large bird, or some other ornament, which is then 
worn extending across the face on all great occa- 
sions. British sailors have a very quaint name 
for this practice, which often comes under their 
observation among the Papuan islands of the 
Pacific ; they call it * sprit-Bail yarding,* after a 
cruel method they have of treating sharks and 
dog-fish, which are frequently let go after having 
been hooked, a piece of wood being previously 
thrust through their nostrils, which, projecting on 
either side, prevents them from getting their 
heads under water, and they die a lingering and 
painful death. 

Filing or grinding down the front teeth until 
they become pointed, is practised by some of the 
tribes of New Guinea and of the adjacent islands 
of the Pacific. This custom, however, is not con- 
fined exchisively to the Papuans, as it is practised 
also at the Pagi Islands, on the west coast of 
Sumatra, the natives of which appear to be 
Malaya-Polynesians. This custom must not be 
confounded with one which is common among 
many of the Malayan and Bugis tribes, that of 
grinding down the front teeth until they become 
almost level with the gum. Another singular cus- 
tom, which is only met with among the Papuans, 
or tiie tribes closely bordering on them, is that of 
dyeing the hair (which is naturally black) a reddish 
or flaxen colour, by using applications of burnt 
coral and sea-water in some instances, and pre- 
parations of wood -ashes in others. This process 
seems to expel all the dark colour-from the hair, 
leaving it of a flaxen tinge, which appears to bear 
a close resemblance to the celebrated ‘ capillua 
flavus* so much admired among the Roman ladies, 
and which seems to have been produced by a 
similar process. The only Malaya - Polynesians 
whom Mr. Earl had known to practise this custom 
are some, of the natives of Timor I^aut, Semiatten, 
and Baba Islands lying to the westward of New 
Guinea, and not very remote. He wjis therefore 
induced to consider it as a Papuan, or rather, 
perhaps, as a Negro custom, for it is equally pre- 
valent in many parts of Africa, especially among 
the Somali and other tribes in their neighbour- 
hood. All travellers who have liad opportunities 
of visiting Aden will have observed this custom 
among the African Somali employed in coaling the 
steamers, who sometimes appear with the pl&ster of 
coral still attached to their heads. — EarVa Papuans; 
Loyan in J. Ind. Arch., 1850 ; A. /?. Wallace, East. 
Arch. ii. pp. 62, 180, 200 ; Do. in Joum. K. Geog. 
«S'c>c. XXI. p, 172; Crawfurd's Dictionary ; Craw- 
fur (Vs Hist, Arch. i. p. 18 ; Bikmore, pp. 204, 242 ; 


M^QillivtayU Voyage in the Battlesnake^ i. p. 262 ; 
Lubbock, Orimn of Civilisation, pp. 44, 122, 886 ; 
Honlnrgh, Joum. Ind. Arch.; Newhold in Royal 
At. Soc. Joum., 1846; Quarterly Review ; Marsden, 
Sumatra ; Asiatic Researches ; Cook's Voyages ; 
Syme^t Embassy to Ava ; Wilkes' Exploring Ex- 
pedition ; Mallat, Let Philippines ; Wallace ; Kulf. 

PAPYRUS ANTIQUORUM. Willd. 

OyperuB Byriaous, Pari, | Babeer ... of Stria. 

This papyrus |prow8 in Egypt, Syria, and Sicily. 
It is tranMated in the Bible rush and bulrush ; is 
the sedge from the pith of which the ancients 
made paper. — Royle; Birdwood; Layard, Nineveh. 
PAPYRUS DEHISCENS. Nees. 

CyperuB oorymboBus, H.JS. | C. Pangorei, Jtoxh. i. p. 202, 
Chumati pati, .... Hind. 

A sedge of the Peninsula of India and of 
Bengal, very common on the banks of the 
Hoogly, where it helps to bind and protect the 
banks. — Voigt. 

PAPYRUS PANGOREI. 

CyperuB tegetum, j O. Pangorei, JtotU. 

Madoorkati, Hind. 

A sedge of the Peninsula of India, extremely 
common about Calcutta, and very extensively em- 
ployed in Bengal for making the elegant, shining, 
useful mats for which the capital of India is 
famous, and which are frequently imported into 
Europe. When green, the culms are split into 
three or four pieces, which in drying contract? so 
much as to bring the margins in contact or to 
overlap each other. — Erig. Cyc.; Voiyt; Royle. 
PAPYRUS TEGETIFORMIS. Arnot, W. 

CyperuB nudus, Roxb. | Kuch-kuohiya, . . Beno. 
A sedge of Bengal. — Voigt. 

PAR. Hind., Pehs. A feather. Par-i-taos, 
a shawl-wool clQth or pashmina of two colours, 
literally peacock’s feather. Par-i-purz, a shawl- 
wool fabric with a nap. 

PAR, a river which rises in the W. Ghats, in 
lat. 20° 30' N., and long, 73° 43' E., and runs 
W. into the Arabian Sea. Length, 50 miles. It 
has no tributaries of note ; area drained small, and 
imperfectly defined. Though rugged, the Konkans 
have many fertile valleys, each of which for the 
most part affords a passage for a sm^pl river or 
torrent, holding a westerly course, like tlie Par, 
from the ghats to the Indian Ocean. The most 
fertile spots are on the banks of streams. The 
rivers abound with fish, but are also frequented 
by crocodiles. The Savitri also is navigable as 
far as Mhar, SO miles from its mouth. 

PARA. Maleal. a grain measure of Malabar, 
equal to 10 Yedan galli, and containing 1264 
cubic inches, rather more than 4 imperial gallons, 
or 40 lbs. avoirdupois. 

PARA. Baluchi. A section of a tribe. 
PARA. Beno. Also Paragam. A hamlet, a 
village. 

PARA. Sansk. Strange, foreign, supreme, 
infinite ; hence — 

Parabara, Sansk., the most high ; but Para- 
baravasta, as conceived by the Hindus, is not the 
true Supreme Being. A& an immaterial being, it 
is the universal spirit ; as a material being, it is the 
universe ; the masculine power is identified with 
Siva, and the feminine power is the Bo^called Sakti. 

Parabrahma or Brahm of the Hindus, the 
supreme Universal Spirit, the Supreme Being, is a 
term that first appears in Hindu religious books, 
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in some of the beet UpaniBhads, or appendages to as have been also their wives and children, fabled to 
the Vedas, of later date than the firat three, and havedesoendedon earth innomerabletiniesin divers 
introducing a different and superior theology. It places for the instruction and benefit, including 
seems to have been a first effort towards tlie re- the profitable punishment, of mankind. And these 
cognition of a Creator ; and many Hindus now endless incarnations have been worked up by the 
recognise the Almighty as an infinite, eternal, in- poets with a wonderful fertility of genius and the 
comprehensible, and self-existent Being. He who pomp of language into a variety of sublime 
sees everything, though never seen ; he who is not descriptions, interspersed with theological and 
to be compassed by description, and who is beyond moral texts, that at length they were received 
the limits of human conception ; he from whom as inspired productions, and became the Hindu 
the universal world proceeds ; who is the lord of standard of truth. Brahma, the creative power, 
the universe, and whose work is the universe ; he is not specially adored in temples dedicated ex- 
who is the light of all lights, whose name is too clusively to him. His creative duties over, his 
sacred to be pronounced, and whose power is too portion of the Divine activity ceased to operate on 
infinite to be imagined, is Brahm I the one un- the hopes and fears of manxind. In their myth- 
known, true being, the creator, the preserver, and ology, however, the Hindus narrate fabulous per- 
destroyer of the univer8e,from whom all souls come, secutionsand warfare which overthrew Brahma, 
and to him again return. Under such, andinnumer- his temples and worship ; and the sects of Vaish- 
able other definitions, is the Deity acknowledged nava and Saiva now comprise all the individuals 
in the Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus, of the races in India distinguished by the appella- 
But while there are learned Brahmans who * thus tion of Hindus. A philosophic few excepted, they 
acknowledge and adore one God, without form or are worshippers of a superstitious and idolatrous 
quality, eternal, unchangeable, and occupying all polytheism ; and the Hindu erects no altars to 
space, they have carefully confined their doctrines Brahm, the infinite, incomprehensible, self-exist- 
to their own schools, and have tacitly assented to, ing Spirit, ‘ which illumines all, delights all, whence 
or even taught in public, a religion in which, in all proceed that by which they live when bom, 
supposed compliance with the infinnities and and that to which all must return.’ The Norayana 

E assioiis of human nature, the Deity has been of the Hindu of the present day is rather the 
rought more to a level with man’s own prejudices Spirit of God moving on the water, and can be 
aqd wants, and the incomprehensible attributes regarded but ns the spirit of Bralim (Ins. of Menu, 
assigned to him, invested with sensible and even ch. 1, v. 10), though the two Hindu sects claim for 
human forms.’ Upon this foundation the most their Vishnu and Siva the title of Narayana, and 
discordant fictions have been erected, from which Brahm himself is sometimes called Narayana. At 
priestcraft and superetition have woven a mytho- present there wdll not be found tw’o Hindu families 
logy of the most extensive character. In India, whoso belief is identical, though almost all the 
tlie human form in its natural state, or possessing educated of the people recognise one God under 
the heads or limbs of various animals, the elements, one name or another. God thus adored is Brahm, 
the planets, rivers, fountains, stones, trees, etc. the One Eternal Mind, the self-existing, incompre- 
etc., have all been deified, and become objects of hensible Spirit. From time to time great re- 
religious adoration. The sun, moon, and all formers rise, condemning the prevailing Hindu 
the heavenly host ; fire, earth, and all natural idolatry, and so anxious are the people to know 
phenomena, — all nature, indeed, — the passions the truth, that every new teacher immediately 
and emotions of human beings, their vices and gathers around him a number of disciples. — Tod. 
virtues, are trunsfonned into persons, and act PAKABEIK. Burm. A notebook made of 
appropriate parts in the turbulent history of tliick, coarse, bark paper, coated with a charcoal 
man. The omnipotent God, whom the Hindu paste and folded. They are written on with a 
has been 'taught to consider as too mighty for steatite pencil. — Forhes. 

him to attempt to approach, or even to name, PARACELSUS, an eminent medical practitioner, 
has been lost sight of in the multiplicity of He died a. d. 1541, at the age of 48, in the hospital 
false (leities, whose images have been worshipped of St. Sebastian, at Salzburg, in Germany, after 
in his place. To these deities the many splendid a life of great indulgence and dissipation, 
temples of the Hindus have been erecteci, while PAKACHALl. liiND. A caste of traders in 
throughout the whole of India not one has been the Panjab •, their intrchaudiBe is carried by the 
devoted to Brahm, whom they designate as the Kabuli, Tajak, and some of the Khaibar tribes, 
sole Divine Author of the universe, the One Eternal PAKACI.ETE. Muhammadan doctors uiiani- 
Mind, the self-existing, incomprehensible Spirit, mously teach that by the Paraclete, or, as they 
But the will of God, tnat the world should exist choose to read it (.John xvi. 7), ‘ the Periclyte or 
and continue, is also personified by them, and his Illustrious,’ their prophet was intended and no 
creative and preservative powers are made to other . — Salt ’s Korati, c. elxi. 
appear Jis Brahma and Vishnu, while Siva is the PARADES! or Pardesi. Hind. AVandering 
emblem of the destructive energy, — not, however, devotees from Northern India ; also any foreigner 
of absolute annihilation, but rather of reproduction from Hinduetan. 

in another form. In the Hindu religion, therefore, PAR.\1)ISE is supposed to be derived from the 
this triad of persons represents the almighty Arabic Firdus, one of the regions of the paradise 
powers of creation, preservation, and destruction, of the Muhammadans. More truly Pari-des, the 
In their metaphysics, Brahma is matter, Vishnu other laud, the fut\irc world of the Persians, has 
spirit, Siva time ; or, in natural philosophy, earth, also been surmised. See Jannat. 
water, and fire. These three persons have wives, PARADISE BIRDS, Papua birds, 
the exuciitow of the divine will and the energies mati. . . . Aae. Ave <1« P*r<li.o, . . I'obt. 

of their respective lords. The preservative and re- Mauuk devata, . . Jav. Burong Papua, . . Tkrn. 

presentative powers, being in constant action, are, Burong devata, . Mai, ay. Sofi’u, 8ioffu, . . . ,, 
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PARADISE BIRDS. 

Of the TariouB birds of paradise, named by the 
Indians birds of Ternate (Yalmont de Bomare, 
Hiatorie Naturelle, iy. p. 296) ; by the Ternatians, 
birds of God (Y aleotyn’s Indian Archipelago, iii 
pp. 306-313) : by the Dutch, king’s birds (Forrest’s 
Voyage to New Guinea, p. 142); and by the 
Spaniards, birds of the sun (Aldrovandus, Yalmont 
de Bomare, iv. p. 297), the names Manuk devata 
and Burong devata, or bird of God, have been 
adopted in modifications by several naturalists 
(Margrav, Brazil, p. 207 ; Rai, Syn. Av. pp. 
21-27 ; Briss, p. 2-130 ; Buffon’s Hist Nat. des 
Ois. iii p. 207). Of these, the great Promeropes 
(Pritchud’s Researches, i p. 83), the most beauti- 
ful of winged creatures, were fabled by the fancy 
of the Arabian poet, as visitants from heaven to 
earth ; and it is a myth among the islanders of 
the Archipelago, that when ola, and feeling the 
approach of death, the paradise birds fly upward 
towards the sun, but, having spent their strength 
in the inferior world, fail to reach again their 
celestial home, fall and die as they descend, — a 
graceful fancy not forgotten by the moralist or 
the poet (Camoens’ Lusiad, Book x.). No repre- 
sentation can exaggerate their beauty, or excel 
the lustre of their plumage. They were supposed 
footless, and incapable of alighting, until it was 
discovered that the Indians cut off their feet 
before preserving them. They fly always against 
the wind. They are caught in New Guinea, the 
Aru Islands, Mysol, Salwatti, Wagiou (Crawfurd’s 
Journ. Ind. Arch. v. p. 182), with a species of 
bird-lime, but are also shot witli blunt arrows. In 
the nutmeg season, also, they come from their 
breeding sounds in the interior of that vast 
island, and sail in flocks of thirty or forty over 
the eastern borders of the Archipelago. Tliey 
form valuable articles of export. Europe is sup- 
plied chiefly from Batavia, China from the 
Molucca and Aru Isles, while the natives of that 
remote group, with many of the Malays, adorn 
their casques at martial pageants witli feathers 
plucked from their glittering wings. 

Mr. A. Russel Wallace applies the tei in birds of 
paradise to the following : — 

Pamdi&ea apoda, the Great Paradieo Bird, in the Aru 
Islands. 

P. Papuana, the Lesser Paradise Bird, in New Guinea, 
Myspl, and Jobie. 

P. rubra, the Red Paradise Bird, in Wagiou. 

Oioinnurus regius, the King Paradise Bird, in Now 
Guinea, Aru Islands, Mysol, Salwatti. 

Diphyllodes speciosa, the Magnificent, in New Guinea, 
Mysol, and Salwatti. 

D. Wilsoni, the Red Magnificent, in Wagiou. 

Ijophorina atra, the Suiierb, in New Guinea. 

Parotia sexpannis, the Golden Paradise Bird, in Now 
Guinea. 

Semioptera Wallace!, the Standard Wing, in Batchian 
and Gillolo. 

Kpiinacbus magnus (Upupa magna, t7m., U. suporba, 
Lath.), the Long - tailed Paradise Bird. Body 
generally black or brownish -black ; tail graduated, 
thrice as long as the body (TiCsson says three feet 
in lengtli, French) ; feathers of the fades elongated, 
raised, curled, glittering on their edges with steel- 
blue, azure, and emerald - green, like precious 
stones ; the head and the belly lustrous, also with 
steel-blue, etc. In truth, language fails to convoy 
any just idea of the magnificence of this species. 
It inhabits the coasts of New Guinea. 

Seleucides alba, the Twelve-wired Paradise Bird, in 
New Guinea and Salwatti. 

Ptiloris magnifica, the Boale-breaated Paradise Bird, 
New Guinea. 


PARADISE BIRDS. 

Pt. Alberti, Prince Albert’s Paradise Birdt in North 
Australia. 

Pt. Paradisea, the Rifle Bird, in East Australia. 

Pt. Viotorisa, the Victoria Rifle Bird, in N.B. AustoiUa. 
Astrapia nigra, the Paradise Pie, in New Guinea. 
Seriotuus aureus^ the Paradise Oriole, in New Guinea 
and Salwatti. 

Mr. D. G. Elliot, in 1873, in a monograph of 
these beautiful birds, in addition to those enu- 
merated by Mr. Wallace, gave the following : — 

JElurosdus buocoides, orasairoBtris, melanotis. 
Amblyomis inomata. 

Ohlamydodera cerviniventris, maoulata, mnobalis, 
xanthogaatra. 

Diphyllodes respublic^ apeoiosa. 

Drepanornis Albertisi. 

^imaohuB EUioti, speciosus. 

Mamioodia atra, ohalybea, kerssndreni. 

Paradigalla oanmculata. 

Paradises minor, raggiana, sanguiuoa. 

Ptilonorhynchus Rawnsleyi, violaceus. 

SericuluB melinus. 

XanthomeluB aureus. 

Paradisea apoda is perhaps the most elegant of al) 
these birds. It is le grand emeraude of the French. 
The birds of paradise, says M. Lesson, or at least 
the emerald, live in troops in the vast forests of 
the country of the Papuans, a group of islands 
situated under the equator, and which is compo8e4 
of the islands of Aru, Wagiou, and the great island 
called New Guinea. They are birds of passage, 
changing their quarters according to the monsoons. 
The females congregate in troops, assemble upon 
the tops of the higlieat trees in the forests, ana all 
cry together to call the males. These last are always 
alone in the midst of some fifteen females, which 
compose their seraglio, after the manner of the 
gallinaceous birds. They are as omnivorous as 
the crow, and, like the turkeys, Argus pheasants, 
the daucing bird of America, Kimicofa coyana, 
and Sat-bhai or seven brothers of India, are fond 
of displaying their plumage. 

Paradisea regia, called the Burong raja, also 
Goby-goby, is a very beautiful bird, first described 
by Linnfeus as the gi-eat paradise bilrd, whose call 
is wawk, wawk, wawk, wok, wok, wok. 

In the genus Paradisea of Linnaeus, many birds 
were included siuce transferred toother genera; 
but three species me still retained in it, viz. 
P. apoda, L. (P. major, iShaic), back of a deep 
maroon - brown, contrasting with tlie golden- 
fulvous neck ; P. Papuana, Bechstein (P. minor, 
Forster)^ back of a pale golden - brown, shading 
into the golden-fulvous of the neck; P. rubra, 
Cuvier (1^. sanguinca, Shatv)^ back of the same 
bright golden-fulvous as the crown and neck, 
the long axillary plumes gorgeous red, and 
broad flattened micfdle tail-feathers, like long 
shreds of whalebone. In other respects the 
general characters are the same. All have short 
velvety feathers of a golden-fulvous hue on the 
crown and nape, with the throat and forehead deep, 
dark, satiny green, most developed in P. rubra, 
least so in P. Papuana. P. apoda and P. rubra 
have a black chin, and P. apoda has a broader 
green frontal mark than P. Papuana; while P. 
rubra has the fore part of the head green to 
beyond the eyes, the feathers being developed to 
form two billock-iike tufts on Uio head, and 
lengthened also on the sides of the throat, whei'C 
disposed m%concentric scries, instead of uniformly 
as lu the others. Moreover, the golden-fulvous 
of the nape is continued round the front of the 
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neck in P. rubra only ; and P. apoda alone baa a 
peculiar extraordinary denaeneas of feathering on 
the breaat. 

In the beautiful little king-bird of naradiae 
(Ginclnnums regius), the atem-like midale tail- 
feathers are broadly barbed at the extremity) 
where they curl round in a singular manner to 
form a fiat disC) of a deep emerald-green hue ; 
and the axillary tufte are comparatively short) 
and consist of ordinarily-shaped featherS) which 
are brown with broad emerala-green tips. 

In the Sanudia magnifica there are huge neck- 
tufts, in addition to small axillary tufts, and 
the middle pair of tail-feathers again assume the 
form of lengthened stems. 

In the Parotia sex-setacea, the feathers of the 
fianks are extraordinarily developed, composing a 
huge floccose mass ; ana each side of the head is 
ornamented with three long stems terminated by 
a black oval. 

In the Lophorina superba, the scapulary feathers 
are enormously developed, and form a sort of 
erectile mantle ; this splendid creature being also 
peculiarly adorned upon the breast. 

The paradise birds of Aru at their pairing 
season have sacaleli or dancing parties, in cer- 
tain trees of the forest, with immense heads, 
spreading branches, and large but scattered 
leaves, giving a clear space for the birds to play 
aa<J exhibit their plumes. The bird is nearly us 
large as a crow, and is of a rich brown coffee 
colour. The head and neck is of a pure straw 
yellow above and rich metallic green beneath, 
and long plumy tufts of golden-orange feathers 
spring from the sides beneath each wing, and 
when the bird is in repose are partly concealed 
by them. At the time of its excitement, how- 
ever, the wings are bent over its back, the head 
is l>ent down and stretched out, and the long 
plumes are raised up and expanded till they form 
two magnificent gold fans, striped with deep red 
at the base. When seen in this attitude it really 
deserves its name ; a dozen or twenty full-plum- 
uged male birds assemble together, raise up their 


most tall-feathen j^lougcd into wire-like eteme, 
barbed and twirled at the extremity. In like 
manner, the Vidua paradisea is a finch-like bird 
of Africa; the famous Queselt of the ancient 
Mexicans is the Trogon or Calurus paradiseus; 
and the Stanley crane, which has elongated 
tertiaries sweeping down to the ground, is the 
Grus paradisea of Temminck. 

PARADOXURUS, a genua of mammu-k of the 
sub-family Viverrinas. 

Paradoxurus bondar, Gray, Tend tree-cat. 

P. himutut, Hodgmm. | P. Pennantii, Chfuy. 

Baum, Bondar, . . BXNG. I Maohabba, . . NxPAt. 
Chinghar, .... Hind. | Malwa, . . . , „ 
The Terai, Bengal, and Bohar. 

Paradoxurus derbyanus, (yVay, Malayana. 
Paradoxurus Grayi, Bennett, hill tree-cat, is the 
P. Nepalenais, Hodgson, and P. bondar, Temm. 

Paradoxurus fasciatus, a civet cat of Nepal, 
S.E. Himalaya, Arakan, N. Burma, over much of 
the Archipelago. 

Paradoxurus leuoomystaz, Gray, Malayana. 
Paradoxurus musauga, palm-cat. 

P, typus, F. Cuv. P. prehensiloA, Gray. 

P. Pailatii, Gray. Viverra hermaphrodita, 

P. OrosBii, Gray. Fallas. 

P. dubiuB, Gray. P. strictus, Hodgs. 

P. muBangaides, Gray. P. quadriioriptuB, Hodgs. 

Bondar, , . . Beno. Jbar-ka-kuta, » Hind. 

Kara-bek, .... Oan. Ud, ..... Mahb. 
Menuri, Lakat, . Hind. Maram-pilli, • Malkal. 
Khatas, .... „ Manu-pilli, . . . Tel. 

Common and abundant throughout the greater 
part of British India; lurks by day among the 
fronds of the cocoanut palms, rolled up as a ball. 
It will live for months in confinement on vege- 
table food, but preferring fiesh. It is said to 
consume the toddy of the palmyra. 

Paradoxurus trivirgatus, Ihnm., Ceylon, Malay 
Peninsula and Islands. 

Paradoxurus Tytleri, Blyth, Andamans. 
Paradoxurus Zeylanicus, Pallas. This species 
peculiar to Ceylon. It has a dark variety formerly 
termed by Or. Kelaart P. montanus, *but now 
described os P. Zeylanicus, var. Fuscus, beetle 


wings, stretcli up their necks, and elevate their 
exquisite plumes, keeping them in a continual 
vibration. Between whiles, they fly across from 
branch to branch in great excitement, so that the 
whole tree is filled with waving plumes in every 
variety of attitude and motion . — llanhvicke and 
Gray, III. Ind. Zoology ; P. D. Benuvtt, Wander- 
ings ; Wallace, Malay Archip. ii. 141-220; Lesson. 

l*ARAOISE FISH, Polyuemus risua, the Tapsi 
or mango-fish of India, is the Polyuemus pj\ra- 
diseus of Idunseua (a name applied to another 
species by Bloch), on account of its long lateral 
filaments. Esteeraed excellent food in India, and 
the sound furnishes isinglass. — Simmonds' Diet. 

PAKAOISE FLY-CATCHER, Tchitrea pam- 
disi, Linn., shah bulbul or rocket-bird, though not 
common, its singularly attractive plumage can 
scarcely escape observation. The adult male has 
a blue head, white body, with two of the tail- 
feathers prolonged for upwards of 8 inches beyond 
the tip ; these, in the female, scarcely extend 
beyond a quarter of an inch. The young birds 
are chesnut. Several birds are named of paradise. 

The Bhim-raj or Indian mocking-bird, a species of 
Brougo or king crow (Edolius paradiseus); the male 
of the former having its two middle tail-feathers 
much elongated, and the other Iniviug its outer- 


brown throughout ; no streaks on the back 
perceptible ; fur very glossy ; tail with a bright 
golden -yellow subterminal ring. It comes from 
Newera Elia. — Tennant's Ceylon ; Jerdon's Mam. 

PAKADZEKA of Burmese Buddhism, four 
unpardonable sins, — fornication, theft, murder, 
and a false profession of the attainment of inon- 
acluBiii. 

PARAGUAY TEA, Ilex Paraguayensis. The 
leaves, collected in Paraguay and South Brazil, 
are dried and used as a tea. See Mate. 

PAKAH, ail Indian measure of capacity, two 
feet square and six and a lialf inches deep. The 
internal measure of a standard parah is a cube of 
11 07-100 inclies. The weight for various goods 
according to the Ceylon custom-house practice 
is, — for coffee, to hO lbs. ; pepper, 27 to 80 lbs. • 
salt, 62 to 65 lbs. ; paddy, 80 to 38 lbs. ; husked 
rice, 42 to 46 lbs. In Bombay, eight par.aU make 
a candy, by which seeds, grain, etc,, are measured. 
The parah contains 7 paillies, and weighs 19 lbs. 
9 O’l. 9-6 drs. The parah measure for salt is 
1607*61 cubic inches. — Sim. Diet. See Para. 

PARAKSHITA, a ruler of India. The time 
of his birth is uncertain. The kings of Magadha 
were of six dynasties, viz. that of Barhadratha, 
of the line of Pandu, the first of which was Jara* 
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aandha, a contemporary of Yudislitbra and Krishna; simply, the glorious. — Rasamula, Hindu Aunah, 
according to Sir William Jones, n.c. 3101, accord- ii. p. 411. 

ing to Professor AVilson in the reign of Saha-deva, PAliAMITA, a queen of the Amazons, who is 
B.c. 1400, Parakshita was born and the great war mentioned in the Mahabbanita as conqueror of 
ends, and in the reign of Ripunjaya, u.c. 915, a Arjuna, when he was accompanying the horse 
Buddha was born. for the Aawa Medha, or sacrificial horse. 

PARA KUDI, meaning foreign holder, a culti- PARA MPA or Parainba. Malkal. A garden, a 
vator whose tenancies resemble closely the colon! cocoanut or areca-nut plantation, 
and aratores of the Roman empire. PARANCH or Pranch. Hini>. A written 

PARALI, from Pral, Hind., of Pan jab. Straw of placarded notice demanding redress, or threaten - 
Oryza sativa or rice-straw, and Triticum sestivum, mg destruction of the property, 
or wheat-straw. These are extensively employed PAR AN DA. Hind. A silk material, used as 

by the hill tribes for snow-shoes. Price, 2 annas a liair ornament in Lahore ; also a bird, 
per pair.-r-Pmre//, i. p. 621. PARANG and Szanskar are districts in the 

PARALIA, of the Greeks, or the country of N.W. Himalaya ; Piti and Guge arc Tibetan dis- 
the Aii, is the present South Travancore. tricts ; all east of Piti is Tibetai\. 

PARAMAHANSA is a word used in the ninth PARANG. Malay. A sword, a chopping- 

volume of the As. Res. p. 318 (Cal. 4to edit), knife. 

where it is applied to Hindu ascetics of the PAHANSOTI TAM PI RAN was tlie head of a 
orthodox sect in the last stage of exaltation ; they Saiva Matam (monastery) at Madura, during the 
disuse clothing. Now-a-days, individuals entirely reign of Ativira Pandiyan, about the 12th century, 
naked ore perhaps never seen in places of Euro- At the request of the king, he wrote a Tamil poem, 
pcan intercourse; but up to the early part of the Tiruvilliyadal Puranam, translated from the San- 
19th century, dozens sometimes of these brawny akrit Kalasya Mahatmaya, relating the 04 sports 
saints were to be seen lolling and sleeping in the of Siva. 

streets, and on shop-boards, as naked as they PAKAPPAR. Tam, An overseer, a term of 
were born. They were always treated with great courtesy for Brahmans amongst the Tamil p(‘(>ple. 
respect, especially by women ; and at all times See Ayar. 

Hindu Women in passing them sAluted the as- PARASANG, a Persian lung measure of 3 or 
cetic. Four kinds of the Hindu ascetic mendicants, 4 miles, more or less in different districts, 
the Kutichara, Bahudaka, Hansa, and Parama- PARASARA or Parashara, the earliest Hindu 
hanaa, differ from each other only in the graduated w'riter on astronomy whose name has come down 
intensity of their self-mortification and profound to us, and is supposed to have lived about the 
abstraction, but the Paramahausa is the most 14th century, n.c. 1391, but has been vai'iously 
exalted. He is occu])ied exclusively with the estimated down to n.c. 575. He resided at Sri 
investigation of Braliin, or the Supreme Spirit ; Shaila,and i.s8aidtohavebeen ason of Vasishta, also 
ho is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, in- a son of Saktri, and grandson of Vasishta. By an 
sensible to neat or cold, and incapable of satiety amour with Satyavati, a fisher girl, he was father 
or want. Individuals used to bo met with naked of Krishna Dwaipyana,8tyle<UheVyaBaorarranpr 
in all w eathers, never spciikiiig, and never indicat- of the Vedas. Parasara was a disciple of Kapila, 
ing any natural wauts, and what was brought and he is said to have written also on Dharraa 
to them as alms or food was received by the Sastra; to have received the Vishnu Parana from 
attendants, whom their supposed sanctity or a Pulasteya, and to have taught it to Maitreya. 
community of interests attached to them, and bv PARASGAR, Hind., of Kashmir, a shawl- 
these attendants they were fed and served on all washerman. 

occasions as if they were as helpless as infants. — PARASHAWARA, now called Peshawur, is 

Moor'^s Pantheon ; Wilson. See Hindu. first mentioned by Fa Hian in a.d. 400, under 

PARA MANIK. Hind. As the enforcement of the name of Fo-leu-sha. It is next noticed by 
Hindu caste observances cannot be trusted to the Sung-Yun in a.d. 502, at which time the king 
members of each caste as individuals, the result of Gandhara was at war with the king of Kipiii 
has been the growth of this class of inquisitois, or Kophene, that is Kabul and Ghazni, and the 
who are perpetually prying into the minutest surrounding districts. Sung-Yun does not name 
privacies of life to see that nothing is amiss. the city, but ho calls it the capital, and his 

PARAMATMA. Sansk. The Supreme Soul description of its great stupa of king Kia-ni-sse- 
of the universe, or rather the Universal Spirit, kia, or Kanishka, is quite sufficient to establish 
The Hindus do not dispute the names of God or its identity. At the period of Hiwen Thsang’s 
Allah, because they consider these expressions visit in a.d. G30, the royal family had become 
synonymous with l^irameshwara, the Supremo extinct, and the kingdom of Gandhara was a 
Being, — that is to say, the Paramatmaor Supreme dependency of Kapiaa or Kabul. But the capital, 
Spirit of the Vedantist, the Siva of the Saivite, which Hiwen Thsang calls Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo or 
the Vishnu of the Vaishnavite. This exalted Paroshawara, was still a great city of 40 li, or 
being, they consider, does not iiRerfere immedi- 6| miles in extent. It is next mentioned by 
ately in the affairs of men; no question of scrip- Masudi and Abu Rihan, in the 10th and 11th 
ture is necessarily brought forward by the intro- centuries, under the name of Parashawar ; and 
duction of his name. But when the names of again by Baber, in the Ifith century, it is always 
Jesus Christ and Mahomed are employed, Hindus called by the same name throughout his com- 
undersland these to refer to some man who mentaries. Its present name is due to Akbar. 
appeared on this earth, and the belief in whom is One great object of veneration at Parasbawara 
necessarily inconsistent with the belief in their in the first centuries of the Christian era, was the 
own scriptures. Parameshwara, Sansk., from begging-pot of Buddha, now at Kandahar, and 
IWain, excellent, and Kshwani, God, or, more called Kashgul-i-Ali. Another famous object was 
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the holy pipal tree, at S or 9 li, or mile, to the 
S.E. of tne city. This same tree would ^appear 
to have been seen by the Emperor Haber in a.d. 

1 505, who describes it as the stupendous tree of 
Bcprani, which ho immediately rode out to sec. 

It must then have been not less than 1500 years 
old; it is not ^ mentioned in a.d. 1594 by Abul 
Fazl in his account of the Oor-Katri at Peshawur. 
— Ctiuuinghajn^ Anc. Huit. of India. 

PARA8NATH, a mountain in Bchar of great 
sanctity ; it is the eastern, as Mount Abu is 
the western, metropolis of Jain worship and pil- 
grimage. 10,000 annually, from distant parts 
of India, visit the scene of Nirvana or ‘ beatific 
annihilation’ of ten of the 24 deified saints or 
Tirthankara, who are the objects of Jain adora- 
tion ; and from the last of these, Parswa or Pars- 
wanatlm, the hill, originally called Samet Sikhar, 
took its better known name of Paraenath. It is 
in the east of Hazaribagh district, and adjoining 
Manbhum, Bengal, lat. 23* 57' 35" N., long. 
86* 10' 30" E. The mountain consists of a central 
narrow ridge, with rocky peaks rising abruptly 
to a height of 4479 feet from the level country 
on the S.W., and throwing out long spurs. It is 
the highest hill of the range of hills separating 
Lower Bengal from Behar. Like to Abu on the 
west, the Jain religionists have covered the 
summit of this hill with numerous small temples, 
and the sacred Charan or foot-print is also 
shbwn. Amongst tho Hindus, the eastern peak 
is the most noted. On its top, Parasnatli obtained 
nirvan or emancipation from matter. The spot 
is especially sacred from tliat circumstance, and 
forms the holiest place of worship to the sect. 
The pilgrims climbing to see the last scene of his 
life and labours, arc hero shown his foot-prints, 
marking the 8j)ot where he obtained his nirvan. — 
Hooker's Him. Journ. i. p. 18; Imp. Gaz.; Schlag.; 
Tr. of Hind. i. p. 200. 

PARASOL or Umbrella, a shade from tlio sun’s 
rays, has been used in eastern countries as an 
emblem of rank from the most ancient tinica 
The title Satrap of the Greeks is supposed to have 
been derived from the Ekach’hatra, also Ch’hatra- 
pati, the vaulted horizontal umbrella, which in 
ancient India was always reserved exclusively for 
royalty. The Aftabgiri of Muhammadans of Persia 
and India is a round, flat, vertical parasol, carried 
to shade persons of rank by special permission of 
the sovereign, and usually emblazoned with a 
family device. 

PARASU-RAMA, a Brahman, supposed to 
have lived n.c. 1176, who gave his name to an era, 
used still on the Malabar coast, from Mangalore 
to Capo Comorin. He was sou of Jamodagni, a 
Brahmnu, and was apparently a village hero, but 
his name is associated with many fabulous Hindu 
legends. He was descended on his father’s side 
from Bhri^, and on his mother Renuka’s side from 
the royal Kusika, and was born near Agra. Parasu- 
Rama means Rama with the axe, and he was 
also called Khandu Parasu, who strikes with the 
axe, and is said to have 21 times overthrown his 
Kshatriya opponents, which would seem to indicate 
a prolonged contest for supremacy between the 
Brahmanical and Kshatriya races. Ho was a 
contemporary and an opponent of Rama Chandra, 
by whom ho was overcome. His history is de- 
tailed in the Mahabharata, Ramayana, and Bhaga- 
vai-Gita. He is fabled to have cut off his mother’s 


head for sonic impropriety of her tlioiights, but 
on his father offering him a boon for this, he asked 
her to be restored to Iif<*, also that he might bo 
invincible in single combat, and enjoy length of 
days, lb; is fabled to have taught Arjuna the 
use of arms ; is also fabled to have flung his 
axe into the Arabian Sea, and thus to have re- 
claimed the present Malabar, whie.h he peopled 
from the north with the auce.stors of the present 
Namburi Brahmans. He is said to iiavo been a 
worshipper of Siva ; and the cause of his war 
with Rama was his anger with Rama for 
breaking Siva’s bow. Hindus regard him as 
the sixtli avatara of Vishnu, and liis opponent 
Rama Chandra as the seventh. Henuka, the 
wife of the Rishi Jarnadagni, and mother of 
Parasu-Raina, is said to be identical with the 
Grainma-deva Ellamrnen. The Parasu-Rama era is 
current on the Malabar coast. At the birth of 
Christ, 1176 years of the Parasu-Rama era had 
expired, and the 1177th year began on the 17th 
August A.D. 1, Julian style. — Gita^ p. 86; As. /fc-v. 
i. p. 426, iii. p. 68. 

PARASURAM BHAU was defeated at Panipat 
by Ahmad Shah. See Panipat. 

PARASWANATH, the 23d Jaina Tirthankara, 
is said to have been born at Benares, where he 
married tho daughter of King Praaenajita, and 
died, aged 100, on Samet Sikhar or Mount Paras- 
nath in the west of Bengal, about B.C. 777. Par- 
aswanath is somclimes shown with a snake hood, 
sometimes as a black man (Samta Paraswanatha). 
— Ferq. and Burg. p. 48. 

PAkATROPIA DIGITATA. Voigt. 

P. venulosa, W. A. 1 Arabs digitata, Boxb. 

Pa-loo-let-wa, Bunn. 

A large shrub, native of Circars. Paratropia 
umbrae ulif era, Roxb., is a plant of the Moluccas. 
The Karens make an infusion of the leaves of a 
species of Paratropia, which they administer for 
many internal diseases. — Mason. 

PARAVAR, a dark-skinned, almost black race, 
in the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, 
living in villages along the sea-coast, and earning 
their bread as fishermen, with nets, lines, and 
hooks- They own canoes, which they take to sea 
before daylight, and return about noon. Their 
ancestors arc said to have been converted by 
Xavier, and they still profess the Romish religion, 
but they arc drunken and dissolute. — Madras 
Government Proceedings. 

PA-RA-WA, in Amherst, a hard, red, com- 
pact wood, with large fibre, and fit lOr gun 
carriages or other similar purposes. It is exempt 
from attacks of insects. It is used for spears 
and arrows (a species of Garcinia?). 

PARBAT, from Porvata. Sajssk. A hill near 
Poona ; any mountain. 

PARBATI or Parvati, a Hindu goddess, Uic 
mountain goddess, wife of Siva. See Kali ; Par- 
vati. 

PARBATTIAH, a hill people of Nepal, who are 
arranged into four classes, denominated Awal, 
Doom, Seoom, and Charum, Persian terms de- 
noting let, 2d, 8d, and 4th. The Awal are 
those peasants who passess five ploughs and u])- 
wards; the Doom, such as have ftom one to 
five; the Seoom arc those who, without being 
proprietors of ploughs, are considered to ^ at 
the head of a few labourers; and the lands of 
Nepal proper are cultivated, almost without cxcep- 
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tion, by Newars; those to the westward, as Noor- through the openings of which they see without 
kale, etc., by the Parbattiah tribe, called Dherwara. being seen. — Malcolm's Central India^ i. p. 279. 

PARBHU, a writer caste in the Bombay PARDANTHUS CHINENSIS. Kcr. 
Presidency, who claim to be pure Kshatriya, and j^ia Chinensig, lAnn. Ferraria crocea, SftUfh. 
descendants of Chandrasena raja of Malabar. Moriwa Ghincusis, Tkunh. 

The British in India call them FurvOe. — Wilson, Shie-kan, . . . . Chin. Belam*komla-gukl-mani, 
See Prabhu. China leopard flower, EnO. Malral. 

PARCHA, head priests of the temple of Jagannth, Tiger lily, . . . „ 

who superintend the collection and disbursement ^ native of Nepal and the Himalaya, and com- 
of the revenues of the temple, and also sec that ^lon in gardens, being a very ornamental flowering 
the worship is conducted in an orderly manner. shrub. It has a showy yellow and orange flower, 
PARCHA. Hind. A piece of cloth also well- whose petals are spotted like a leopard’s skin. It 
gearing. Parchorkar, the art of joining in stone. ^cry commonly cultivated by the Burmese. It 
PARCHERRY. Anglo-Tam. From Paraiyan, la used in medicine. The dark, irregular rhizomes 
a Pariah, and Gheri, a place. Parai-cheri, a vil- of aod other iridaceous plants are sold in 
lage or quarter or ward of a city occupied by China under the name of Shie-kan. — Mason. 
Pariahs; a derogatory name applied by Hindus to PARDESI. Hind. A foreigner, a stranger, 
all non-Hindus, in the same meaning as M’hlechas. 1*^ Southern India, the northern Hindus are so 
PARCHMENT termed by themselves; and by the southern people, 

Parohemin, Fa. I Cartapocora, ... It. the term is equivalent to foreigner, as from North- 

Pergament, . , , Ger. ( Pergamino, , . . Sr. orn India. 

Parchment consists of the skins of sheep and PARDHAN or Pradhan, ministers of a native 

goats, prepared in such a manner as to render court; in Bengal, village authority, 

them suitable for being written upon. It is now PARDHI, a sportsman or fowler, a hunter race 
chiefly employed for charters and other writings I** the south of India, called also Ham-pardhi, 
where great aurabiUty is desirable. The name is Shikari, but who call themselves Bhowra. 
from the Latin. Pergamena, from Pergamiis, the PARDHI, in the Maiker district, are cultivators, 
reputed place of its invention. Eumene.a ii., king wood-cutters ; this race are part of the Gond. 
of that place (who reigned b.c. 197-159), has the PAREIRA BRAVA. Linn. 
honour of the invention, he being stimulated Wild vine, Velvet leaf, Eng. | Grieswureel, . . . Ger. 
thereto by the prohibition of the export of papyrus A medicinal root, procured from the Cissam|^los 
from Egypt; but Herodotus says skins were com- jmreira, a native of the West Indies and South 
monly used for that purpose in his time ; and it is America. 

even asserted that the word Pergamena was not PAREYO. SiNGii. Literally strangers, also 
used until several centuries after the death of called Widiyetto, or people of the highroad, a 
Eumenes. I.Ayard says (Nineveh, ii. p. 151) the race near Badulla in Ceylon, supposed to be the 
it occasionally as early fw the 18th descendants of Portuguese captives with women 
dynasty. According to Mabillon, the first writer of rank of the country, degraded for crimes, or 
who used the term is Tatto, a monk of the 4th made slaves after the re-conquest. — Thn. ii. p. 2G7. 
century ; before bis time, the word Membrana was PARC ANA. Hind. A district, a tract of 

employed, as in the Greek Testament, 2 Timothy country, including a number of villages ; a sub- 
iv. 13. Following on the tables of stone used by division of a district or province. 

Mo 0 ^, the Jews used rolls of skin for their sacred PARHARRl, servants of tlie Hindu idol Jaga- 
writings. nath, who dwell within the holy land of the temple, 

Vegetable parchment, or ametostine, applic- and guard the seven inner doors of the pagoda, 
able for legal deeds, is made from water -leaf attend during the day, and watch over it at night ; 
or unsized paper, and it a^uires its peculiar th^ present pilgrims to Jnganath. 
properties by Wng dipped in diluted sulphuric PARHEYA, a race in Palamow, the mere 
acia, the strength of which must be regulated to remnants of a tribe who once formed an important 
the greatest nicety. It is one of the most unalter- part of the population. They vary largely in 
able and unchangeable of manufactured substances, physical appearance. At Ramkunda in Palamow, 
It takes writing ink and dyes very readily, and, two might have been classed as Ne gro, two as 
from its perfect surface, receives varnish without Mongolian. The Negro type were dark and prog- 
being sized in the first instance. — Faulkner; Tom- nathous; the latter bright copper-coloured, with 
Unson. flat, broad faces, and slightly oblique eyes. 

PARCHMENT. The coffee bean has three The Parheya have a tradition that their tribe 
coverings, — (1) the outer pulp, within which is formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used the 
(2) the parchment, of a faint straw colour, which dung of those animals to smear floors with, as they 
BurrouDw the coffee beans, and (3) the silver now use cow-dung. — Dalton^ Ethnol. of Bengal^ 
skin, semi-transparent, which adheres closely to p. ifli. 

the seed. PARI. Hind., Pers. A fairy. Parizad, bom 

PARDAH. Hind.i Pers. A screen. Pardah- ©f a fairy, a beautiful woman ; the people of the 
nashin, a screened person, a woman who is yalley of reshiu in Segestan worship fairies. Pari 
secluded. It is a curtain, a cotton cloth with white Sosan, maiden- hair, 
and blue stripes, used for curtains, etc. The word pARI AH or Pariar 

Parfah, which meana oartam or reil, ia often Holeyar. . . . . Ca». Paraiya.*, . . . Ta«. 

metaphorically used, and implies that seclusion pher, . . . . . Hind. Paraiyar, 

in which many females in India live ; but in cases Mhar^ . .* .’ Mahb! ParaiyadVkiravan, 

where ladies transact buriness, the expression Paravan, , . . Malkal. Mails vadoo, . . Tkl. 

must be taken literally, as they are seated behmd Pariah is a Tamil term, applied to an aboriginal 
a curtain, where they hear and are heard, and people scattered throughout ^uthern India, often 
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adhering to a Shamanism. They are permitted to 
majry into each other’s clans. They are re- 
garded by the four castes of Hindus ah of very 
low grade, but they are not out- castes, or men 
who nave been expelled from other castes. They 
are not the Madiga Wanlu of Telingaua, or Chakkili 
of the Tamil, or Mang of the Mahrattas, nor Chamar 
of Northern India, who are shoemakers or workers 
in raw hides, and still oat creatures which die from 
disease, and other animals that most races regard 
as unclean, and who in villages perform the lowest 
menial offices, such as messengers and scavengers, 
and arc paid by portions of the crops and some 
small privileges, but are not permitted to reside 
within the village. The Pariah, however, arc 
usually the serfs of the Sudra agriculturists. Those 
in the large towns, in the employ of the Europeans 
in Southern India, are quick, intelligent, and 
active. I’he race is emigrating with great rapidity 
to the West Indies, Mauritius, Cape Colony, and 
the Burmese provinces, etc., where all secta,rian or 
social distinctions are unknown. There are said 
to bo thirteen subdivisions amongst them. The 
Pariah are not the lowest of the aboriginal races. 
Even in the Tamil country there are ten castes 
who are lower in the social scale than the Pariah, 
and from these are excluded the Pallar, who dis- 
pute precedence with the Pariah. The Pariah 
constitute a well-defined, distinct, ancient race, 
independent of all others, and has its own 
silbdiviflions, its own peculiar usages, its own 
traditions, and its own jealousy of the encroach- 
ments of the castes which are above it and below 
it. And the Pariar, whom St. Pierre’s romance 
has fabled as a mild, benevolent, subdued being, 
whenever he has an opportunity, is as severe on j 
other sects as from the custom of the world we ! 
would surely expect. Several of the aboriginal 
races of the S. of the Peninsula have race or 
tribal titles ; that of the Pariah is Samban, which 
means deiW. The term Pariah is supposed by 
Professor Wilson to have its origin in 4,he Tamil, j 
Parai, a drum, os they are often the village 
musicians. Along the border country of the 
Nizam’s territories, and in Berar, the Hindus style 
the Mhar and Dher or Pariah, Christians, the 
word being pronounced Kirsn. The Dher or 
Dbed of the Dekhan is employed os a watchman 
and messenger in the village establishments. In 
the Dekhan the Dher is identified with the Mhor. 
In some places he performs the duty of scavenger. 
In the Saugor territory, the Dher are said to eat 
dead animals, clean the skins, and sell them to the 
Chamars or tanners. 

The Holiya of the Canarese country is a low 
man, an out-caste, commonly an agricultural 
labourer ; the term is from Hola, a field ; and in 
several districts he is a predial slave, being sale- 
able by the ' owner of the estate on which he is 
located, either with or without the land. He is 
described as a predial slave in Canata and Coorg ; 
in the former be is said to be a subdivision of the 
Dher, in the latter one of three principal classes 
of slaves called Holiyar, Yemaru, and Paleru. 
In both countries the Holiyar are distinguished 
by various demonstrations prefixed, which are 
variously written, and the meaning of which is 
not explained, as — Maury Holiya, Byr Holiya, 
Murtha Holiya, Bulgi Holiya, Kembutta Holiya, 
Badaya Holiya, Rookhce Holiya; of these, the 
only peculiarities noted are, that the Kembutta 


Holiya is native in (Joorg, the rest are natives of 
Carnata. The Holiya arc generally a more faith- 
ful class of slaves than others. Amongst the Mare 
Holiya, the custom of succession through the 
female line prevails. The Holiyar of the Oanarese- 
speaking districts in the centre of the Peninsula 
are the village servants, watchmen, and the like, 
and are a willing, honest race. 

PARI CHARAK. Tam. Superintendent of a 
temple. See Parcha. 

PARI JATAMH or Para jatamu. Sansk. A 
celebrated tree, in Hindu mythology said to have 
been produced at the churning of the ocean, and 
to have been grown in Swarga, Indra’s paradise. 
W., p. 529, has Erythrina Indica, or the coral tree ; 
Br., p. 591, the same, and also the Amaranth and 
Mimusops olengi, also Nyctauthes arbor tristis, 
adding that it is a genuine name for all flowers 
with a jasmine scent. In the As. Res., W., p. 
244, Sir W. Jones states that it is given to several 
different genera quite distinct from each other. 
Mr. Elliot heard it assigned to Cochlospermum. 
The Hindu fable is that Krishna, at the instigation 
of his wife Satya Bhama, stole it from Swarga, 
and took it to Dwaraka, but after bis death it 
returned to Swarga. — ^45. Res, xi. p. 134. 

PARIKSITI. A story of Pariksiti is still 
mcvalent in the Hindu familv circle. He was a 
Puranic hero who was doomed by a sage to die of 
a snake-bite. In order to escape tins fate, he 
retreated to a barren island, believing that the 
serpent could not ford the water, and he would bo 
quite safe. But the serpent, having assumed the 
form of a lemon, swam over to the island. The 
lemon was beautiful to behold, and he could not 
resist the temptation of smelling it. Having 
done BO, the lemon bit the nose of Pariksiti, ana 
he fell into a swoon and died. The legend guides 
the Hindus in their daily life. The serpent-god 
hears, it is said, the prayers of the devotee, whose 
house he occasionally visits. A superstitious 
woman, filled with awe and fear, instead of turn- 
ing the venomous god away, beseeches him to 
retire, and when the god dilates his hood, and 
sways it to and fro, she thinks that it thereby 
romises her safety. She will not allow her chil- 
ren to smell a lemon, however fragrant it may 
be, and warns them that the serpent-god may trans- 
form himself into a lemon and bite their noses. 

PARILOKA. Hind.,Sansk. The future world, 
heaven ; literally another place. 

PARINARIUM EXCELSIUM, one of the Po- 
mace®, a] large tree brought to Bombay from 
Goa; the fniit, which ripens in December and 
January, resembles a coarse plum, and is held in 
much estimation. Colonel Beddome found P. 
Indicum at 2000 or 3000 feet on the Wynad 
slopes, Malabar, Carcoor ghat, and viciuity. — 
RiddeU, 

PARINDA. Hind., Pers. A light boAt of 
Kashmir ; a bird. 

PARISH AD, a community or college of Brah- 
mans associated for the study of the Vedas. — D, 

PAR -i- TAOS, literally peacocks’ feathers, a 
sort of pashmina or shawl-wool cloth of two 
colours. 

PARITIUM MAOROPHYLLUM, Bet-mw®- 
sha, Burm. a plant of Burma which furnishes 
a useful fibrous material for ropes, being long, 

' soft, pliant, and strong; colour brown. — M, K. J. 
1 Reports. 
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PARITIUM TILIACEUM. St. Hil 
Hibisoui similii, Blume, I H. tiliaceu*, Linn. 


H. elatuBy D.C. | H. tortuosus, Eoxb. 

BoUy Beno. I Paruti, Tali Pariti, Male. 


Lye-nya*8ba, . . . Burh. | BelU-patta, . . . Sinqh. 

The banks of tide-water streams of Burma are 
often damasked with the changeable red and 
yellow flowers of this largo luxuriant bush. It is 
common also on the Malabar coast, and supposed 
not to differ from H. arboreus, the Maho tree and 
Mohaut of the West Indies. The fibres of its 
inner bark arc employed for cordage by the in- 
habitants of the South Sea Islands and by the 
American Indian ; it is said to gain in strength 
when tarred. The Otaheitans make fine matting 
from it, and likewise manufacture it into ropes 
and cords. — Mason; Royle. 

PARIVRAJAKA, a religious mendicant; a 
Brahman in the fourth stage of his religious life. 
— Dowson. 

PARIWARA ISLAND natives closely resemble 
other Papuans to the eastward, but are smaller in 
stature, and wear the hair frizzled up into a mop 
projecting backwards. — Macgillivray's Vo^jage^ i. 
pp. 293, 294. 

PARJl, the servants of the village community 
of Hindustan. In Faizabad, they comprise the 
blacksmith, carpenter, barber, washerman, and 
shoemaker. See Baloti. 

PARKA. Hind. The copper receiver of a 
still, kept cool in water; in this the spirit 
accumulates 

PARKARMA. Sansk. In Hinduism, the 
religious circuit of any shrine or holy place ; a 
circumambulatioD, otherwise called pradakshann. 

PARKES, Sir HARRY, for some years Her 
Britannic Majesty’s minister at the coimt of China. 
His term of office included the episode of the 
treaty of Tien -tsing, the first and second opium 
wars, the outrage on the lorcha Arrow ^ and the 
important negotiations which followed the arrival 
of Lord Elgin, in company with Sir Thomas 
Wade, Sir Rutherford Alcock, and General Gor- 
don. For eighteen years he has represented Great 
Britain in Japan. He underwent cruel sufferings 
in China through the treachery of General Sanko- 
linsin. 

PARKHAR, a district north of the Runn of 
Cutch, the words par and khar meaning beyond, 
and salt desert. The Thur and Parkhar districts 
are occupied almost et^ually by Muhammadans 
and Hindus, subdivided into classes. They gener- 
ally used a mixed language called Dati, composed 
of Sindi, Marwari, and Gujerati, though Gujerati 
is in use in some parts of the district. In manners 
and customs they resemble the Cutchi. They are 
chiefly occupied in cattle-breeding and as graziers. 
The Muhammadans are Syuds, Baliich, Brahui, 
Jat, and Summa. The Hindus are Brahmans 
and dbda. There are also 25 commercial tribes, 5 
out-caste races, the Meng^ar, Bhil, Koli, Bala- 
Shahi, and Shikari ; and 13 miscellaneous tribes, 
Shaikh, Memon, Kumbrani, Gudda, Bujeer, Mo- 
hana, Jokiah, Dookur, Koliah, Amunda, Bhopa, 
Mahur, Hakra. In the Thar and Parkhar district, 
only 9 inhabitants to the square mile. 

PARKIA, a genus of plants named in honour 
of Mungo Park. The genus contains only a few 
unarmed trees of the west coast of Africa, the 
Peninsula of India, Sylhet, and in the islands to 
the eastward to Bay of Bengal. Parkia Africana 


is the Nitta or Doura tree of Soudan. The fari- 
naceous matter surrounding the seeds is eaten, 
and also made into a pleasant drink when steeped 
in water. The seeds are roasted as coffee, then 
bruised, and allowed to ferment in water. When 
they begin to become rotten, they are well washed 
and pounded, and the powder is made into cakes 
resembling chocolate, which form an excellent 
sauce for all kinds of meat. — Brown, in Denham ^ 
quoted in Eng. Cyc. ; Voigt. 

PARKIA BIGLANDULOSA. W. and A. 

Mimosa pedunoulata, JRoxb. 

Chendu phool, . Hind. | Sambrani manu, . Tki.. 

A large and elegant tree introduced into India 
from Africa. It is one of the beat trees for 
avenues. It requires care and water regularly. 
The flower-buds resemble balls of red velvet. 
The wood is hard and promising ; it is surrounded 
by an astringent bark. The sweet and farinaceous 
pulp within the pods is highly esteemed, and made 
into sweetmeats. The natives also make a plcasan t 
drink by diffusing the farina through water. — 
Voigt; Riddell; Cleghorn. in M. E. J. R. 

PARKIA ROXBURGHII. G. Don. Mimosa 
biglobosa, Roxh A tree of Assam and Sylhet ; 
wood not known. — Voigt. 


PARKINSONIA ACULEATA. Linn., D. C. 


Vilaiti kikar, 
Adanti, . . 

Buna jiluga, 


Hind. 


Trx. 


BarbndocH flower fence, 

Eno. I 

Jenisalora thorn, , ,, 

Oonct epineux, . . fSi. 

A small graceful tree of the West Indies and 
South America, domesticated in India. It grows 
12 or 15 feet high, and is seen everywhere in 
the Peninsula, springing up with less care than 
any other tree, needing little water, and furnishing 
abundant cuttings for fuel. It is very generally 
employed as an ornamental plant, and for the 
construction of hedges, for which its strong spines 
render it well adapted. The flowers are large, 
yellow, very numerous, and a little variegated 
with red spots, and are succeeded by long, narrow, 
knotted pods. It grows readily from seed ; the 
stem from which the leaves spring is capable of 
being converted into a white fibre. Some of it 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1851, as a material 
for paper-making, and could probably be afforded 
at a cheap rate, from the cutUngs of the shoots of 
this plant. — Drs. Voigt ; Riddell ; Royle' s Fib. PL 
p. 288 ; Stewart's Panjab Plants ; Eng. Cyc. 

PARLA KIMEDI, an ancient zamindari (landed 
estate) in Ganjam ffistrict, Madras ; the largest 
in the district, extending over an area of 993 
square miles, including 3M square miles of maliya 
or hill country. Population (1871), 250,978, in- 
habiting 47,341 houses and 1048 villages. The 
estate pays a peshkash (fixed revenue) of £8782, 
the proprietary income being returned at £46,500. 
The zamiudars claim descent from the royal 
house of Orissa Gajapati (Ganmvansa), and take 
precedence in the oistrict. Eleven hill chiefs 
called Bisaaye, and 23 smaller lairds called Dora, 
owe feudal allegiance and pay tribute to the raja. 
— Imp. Gat. vii. 

PARLOCA. Hind., Sansk. The future world, 
literally another place. 

FARM. Sansk. a dot, a symbol of the 
Supreme Being, Parm-Eswar. See Chank. 

PAPMELIACEiB. The lichen tribe of planN, 
the Lichenacese of Lindley, are perennial plants, 
often spreading over the surface of the earth on 
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rocke or trees, iadry places, in the form of a solid 
and foliaceouB, or hard and crustaceous or leprous 
Bubatance called a thallus. Many of Ihe same 
species are found in different parts of the world ; 
the lichens of N, America differing little from 
those of Eurojw, and almost all those collected by 
Dr. Royle in the Himalayas were found by D. 
Don to be identical with European Bpecies. 

Usnea florida, Ack.^ syn. of Lichen floridUB, L. 

U. barbata, Ach., syn. of L. barbatus, L, 

Borrera oiliaris, AcA., lyn. of L. ciUaris, L. 

B. nthneh, Moyle, Chulchilhera. 

B. fiirfuraoea, Ach., syn. of L. furfumoeim, L. 

Rooella fuciformii, Ach., nyn. of L. fnciformiji, L. 

R. tinotoria, Ach., Orchil. 

Oetraria Islandioa, Ach., Iceland moM. 

C. nivalie, Ach. 

Alectoria uineoidea, Ach. 

Cladonia ranipferina, Hoffm. 

Kamalina farinaoea, Ach., eyn. of L. farioaccus, L. 
G)Tophora mnrina, Ach., ayn. of L. murinua, Ach. 

G. deuata, ^rA. 

G. puatulata, Ach. 

Peltidea canina, Ach., ayn. of L. oaninna, L. 

Parmelia perlaia, Ach., ayn. of L. perlatua, L. 

P. caperata, Ach., ayn. of L. caperatua, L. 

P. phyaodea, Ach., ayn. of L. phyaodea, L. 

P. aaxatilia, Ach. 

P. omphalodea, Ach. 

P. encauata, Ach. 

P. consperaa, Ach. 

P. parietina, Ach. 

P. Kamtschadalia, Esch. 

Sl^cta pulmonaria, Ach., ayn. of L. pulroonarioa, L. 

8. Bcrobiculata, Ach., of L. scrobicuiatus, L. 

S. pulmonaria, Ach, 

Stereo ctiulon paschale, Ach., ayn. of L. paachalia, L. 
Lecanora parella, Ach., Oraeillo de terre, Perelle 
d’Auvergne. 

L. tartarea, Ach., Cudbear. 

L. hsematomma, Ach. 

L. atra, Ach. 

Variolaria lactea, Ach. 

Urceolaria acrinta, Ach. 

U. cinerea, Ach. 
laiditiin Weatringii, Ach. 

Lepraria chlorina, Ach, 

Soforina crocca, Ach. 

Some lichens are useful to roan as food and 
medicinally ; others, after maceration in urine, can 
be employed as dyes, the chief dye plants being 
the Lecanora parella, also the purple powder of 
L. tartarea, or cudbear, from Cuthbert, who intro- 
duced it ; P. haematomma, Rocella tinctoria, and 
R. fuciformis furnish the orchil or archill dye, 
called also Orseillo des Canaries. The Borrera 
ashnch is a common dye in India. The nutritive 
properties depend on the presence of an amylaceous 
substance aualagous to glutone, which Berzelius 
says exists in the form of pure starch or amylace- 
ous fibre to the amount of 80*8 per cent, in 
Cetraria Islandioa. — V’oigt ; Eng. Cyc. See Dyes. 

PARMELIA KAMTSCHADALis. Etch. 
Shib-jpi, . . . Chin. ? I Oharoharita, , Himalaya. 
Ohalohalira, Himalaya. | Auaneh, . . „ 

This lichen is found in the Panjab bazars, and 
is probably gathered in the Himalaya. It is used 
as a dye, and is also officinal, being given as a 
stimulant to digestion, and on the Yunnani system 
in mania, as a diuretic. Honigberger states that it 
is also administered in disorders of the stomach and 
womb, and in cases of calculus. It is also said to 
be used for purifying the blood, and as a bitter 
tonic and astringent, and used in intermittent fever 
and hasmorrhage. — Stewart ; Potrell. 

PARM-NARM. Hind. A name given by 
Akbar to the fabric of ibex wool, the Shah>tus. 


PAROPAMISUS, a name applied by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans to the mountainous 
region between Herat and Balkh on theN.W. and 
Ghazni and Kandahar on the S.E. In this extent 
it comprises what are now known to be several 
distinct ranges, and the old name bos ceased to 
be used. This mountainous region extends 1150 
miles from east to west, and 200 from north to south. 
It is so difficult of access, and so little frequented, 
that no precise accounts of its geography arc t<^ be 
obtainea. The eastern half is inhabited by the 
Hnzara, and is cold, rugged, and barren ; the level 
spots arc little cultivated, and the hills are naked 
and abrupt. The western part, which belongs 
to the Aimak, though it has wider valleys and 
is better cultivated, is still a wild and r>o6r country. 
The northern face of these mountains has a sudden 
descent into the province of Balkh ; their acclivity 
is less on their pther extremities, except perhaps 
on the west or south-west. On the north-west 
they seem to sink gradually into the plain which 
borders on the desert. The slope of the whole 
tract is towards the west. To the north of this, ex- 
tending eastwardly and to the west, are the elevated 
plains of Tartary, the Asiatic dominions of Russia, 
Chinese Tartary, and China, and the regions 
occupied by several Turkoman nations. Part of 
the mountains N.W. from India was also called 
the Paropamisus or Hindu Kush ; and Imaus and 
Hindu Kush seems to have been identical terms. 
The true Imaus, however, is the ridge which 
separates Kashmir from Little Tibet. It appears 
to incline, in its northern course, towards the 
continuation of the Hindu Koh, and even to join 
it. The term Hindu Koh or Hindu Kush is not 
applied to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
to DC confined to that part of it which forms the. 
N.W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander. There is, however, much 
confusion, owing to the use of Tibetan, Chinese, 
and Persian names for that great mountain mass. 
— Lassen on the Kings o/Bactria; Rennell, Memoir, 
p. 190; Elphinstone's Cauhul, p. 430; Vigne's Nar- 
rative, p. 193: Wh. Hist, of I. p. 419: Porter^s 
TravcLi, i. p. 162. 

PARRA, a genus of tropical birds belonging to 
the family Parridee, the sub-family Parrinse, the 
Jacanas, as under : — 

Sub-Fam. Parrinae. 

Metopidius Indicua, Latham, the bronze-winged Jaoana, 
all the East Indies. 

Hydrophaaianua chirurgua, Scopoli, the pheaaant-tailed 
Jacana, Ceylon, India. 

The genus Parra is restricted to birds from 
South America ; but Adams speaks of a water- 
pheasant (Parra Sinensis) which was shot on the 
river near the head of the valley of Kashmir. — 
Adams. 

PARKA. Tel. A measure of capacity, fixed 
at 4000 inches = 5 marakal. 

PARRAKEET, birds of the tribe Scansores and 
genus Paleeomis. A sub-family of birds of tiio 

E arrot family or Psittacidse, peculiar to the eastern 
emisphere, found in the tropical regions of 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

PARROT. 


Perroquet, .... Fb. Papagayo, . . . . 8r. 

Papagei, .... Gbr. Killi poolli, . . . Tam. 

Tota, Hind. Chiluka, .... Tki.. 

Pappagallo, .... It. 


The parrots are arranged by naturalists in tlie 
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family Psittacidaj, belonging to the climbing tribe 
of birds, and divided into six sub-fAmilies, aa 
under : — 

Pilttacince, true Parrots. 

Loriinse, Lories. 

Paleeorninffi, l*arrakoctR. 

PlatycorcinPB, Auntralian Parrakeets. 

Arainae, Macawe of America. 

Oacatuinas, Cockatoos of Australia and islands. 
Palajorninjc or Parrakects. 

PalsQornis Alcxandri, Linn., all India. 

P. torqiiatus, Bodd.^ Tropical Africa, all India, 
Ceylon. 

P. rosa, Bodd., all India, Iturma. 

P. scbisticeps, Hodg., Himalaya, Bengal, Sylhet, 
Assam. 

P. columboides, Vigors, Malabar coast, NeilglierricH. 

P. JavanicuB, Osbeck, all India to Java. 

P. caltbrop^e, Layanl, Ceylon. 

P. oaniceps, Bfyth, Nicobars, Penang. 

P. erytbrogenys, Blyth., Nicobars, Andamans. 

P. lonnoauda, — ? Sumatra, Malayana. 

P. modcstuB, Fraser, — ? 

P. viridimystax, Blyth, ~ ? 

Loriintt) or Lories. 

Loriluens vemalia, S^rrm., the love-bird or Indian 
Ijorikcet of Malabar, tbc Sub-Himalaya, Bengal, 
Sylhet, and Burma. 

L. galgulus, — ? Malay Peninsula. 

L. Asiaticus or Indicus,-- ? Ceylon. 

Other species in China and E. Archipelago — 
Psitiinns Malacccnsis, — ? Malay Peninsula. 

Cacatuinre or Cockatoos j 

a. White, with large crests, from the Moluccas and 
Australia. 

h. Black, of Australia and islands near, forming the 
crested genera Microgloasum and Calyptorhynchus. 
Nestorinno have dingy plumage and square tail. 
Psittacinaj have short and even tail, 

PARROTIA JACQUEMONTIANA. Dec, 

Killar, Kirru, Pare, Chen. Killar, .... Ravi. 

Wych hassel, . . . Kno. Sha, SuTLE.i. 

Psher, Pishor, . Jheluu. Spileoha, . Tr. -Indus. 
Pahu, Po, . . Kanora, 

A shrub of some size, which graws abundantly 
in many places on most of the rivers up to the 
Indus, as well as more sparingly beyond it, at 
from 2800 to 8000 feet. It is generally seen in 
clusters and thickets, the stems ranging up to 12 
or 15 inches girth, and 15 or 20 feet high. The 
leaf resembles that of the hazel, for which this j 
plant has frequently been taken by Europeans, 
although the fruit is very different. In some 
places its leaves are said to be browsed by cattle. 
The wood is hard and strong, and makes good 
pegs, native bedstemls, rice-pestles, walking-sticks, 
etc.; and Vigne states that he had an excellent 
flute made in England of its wood. The twigs 
are used for binding loads, making baskets, etc. ; 
but the chief use of the plant is for the twig- 
bridges, often spanning 800 feet. These are in 
most places made of Parrotia twigs, either wholly 
or mostly, Cotoneaster, Olea, and Indigofera heter- 
antha, q.v., being sometimes mixed with these. 
For the bridges, etc., Parrotia is cut at all seasons, 
but is not very lasti..?, requiring frequent piece- 
meal renewal. Longden mentions a birchen ^hula 
at Koksar, since replaced by abridge ; and willow 
is stated to be employed in Spiti, Ladakh, etc. 
Near Muzaffarabad there were several bridges of the 
same construction (viz. one longitudinal rope to 
walk on, and two lateral ones to hold by, connected 
with the former by thinner ropes), hut made of 
twisted hide, and one was mentioned by Hutton in 
Kanawar made of yak’s hair. Parrotia Persica 


grows in Persia and Kashmir, and furnishes a very 
hard wood. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, M.D. 

FAKSA. Hind. With Hindus a portion of 
grain set aside to appease evil spirits, which 
becomes the perquisite of the gorait or watch- 
man. 

PARSEE, a name given to the Zoroastrians, 
now scattered through different parts of Southern 
Asia, but principally located in Bombay and 
Gujerat. They are called Parsee because they 
came to India from Pars or Furs, the province of 
Persia known as Persia by the Greeks. They are 
of that Aryan race who in primeval times dwelt 
in Aryana-Vaejo, the old Aryan home believed 
to have been on the banks of the Araxea, near 
where the city of Atropatene afterwards stood, 
far north of India, where winter reigned for ten 
mouths of the year. The race parted into two 
great branches : the East Aryan or Brahmanical 
moved towards India, and the West Aryans, whom 
the modern Parsees represent, journeyed west- 
wards. The great bulk of the Aryans in Persia 
adopted Muhammadanism when overthrown by 
the Arabs, and a small remnant, adhering to their 
Zertushtrian religion, left their country. The 
emigrant Parsees retreated to Khorasan, where 
they remained for a hundred years; afterwards 
retreated to Hormazd or Ormuz in the Persian 
Gulf, where they remained for 15 years, and then 
sailed for Diu, a small island to the N.W. of fhe 
peninsula of Gujerat. After a few years they 
sailed to Sanjan at the S. extremity of Gujerat pro- 
vince. A small remnant race exists in Yezd. In 
Persia, in 1881, there were only 500 families who 
were subject to the Jazia or poll-tax, could not 
wear white robes, could not build a new house, 
could not appear on horseback, had to pay 
transit dues on passing from place to place with 
goods ; instances were occurring of girls and women 
being forcibly converted to Muhammadanism ; a 
convert could claim all the heritable property; 
in purchasing land, one-fifth of its value had to 
he paid as fees to the mullas. 

Being persecuted and annoyed by the Muham- 
madans, most of their countrymen have emigrated 
to India. A handful of persecuted exiles, living 
in a foreign land, surrounded for 1200 years by 
idolatry, and persecuted at times by religious 
fanniicipm, the Parsees have still preserved their 
national type and character and their original 
worship. Though they have not altogether escaped 
contamination, and have adopted many super- 
stitious ceremonies and notions of the Hindus, 
they have always recoiled from degenerating to 
the worship of idols, and have clung tenaciously 
to the idea that they were worshippers of only 
the invisible Hormazd, the great God. The 
Parsees believe in the existence of angels, created 
by God, and having the power given them to 
assist and benefit mankind. But they centre their 
prayers and their hopes, above all, in Hormazd. 
Their whole morality is comprised in three words, 
— Pure thought, word, and deed; their reward 
and punishment depends upon their fulfilment of 
this injunction, ana their pardon on the will an<l 
mercy of God. The worship of fire, and the 
ordinary receptacle of the sacred fire, is called 
Adurian, the more expensive places, of which there 
are six in India, being called Atash - bahram. 
They now have a heaven ; and the place to which 
the souls of the good go, is Gurasman Bahasht. 
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They have It hell, called Dozakh, which they 
describe as a dark place with fiends, apd where 
Ahriman or Shaitan dwells as the arch-fiend. 
They are strict in their ritual observances, particu- 
larly those inculcated for purification. Tlie kusti 
or sacred thread has frequently to be removed 
from the person; and their families, like those of the 
Jews, Muhammadans, and Hindus, dwell in rooms 
apart. They have 101, attributes or names of the 
deity. Before prayer they wash their hands and 
feet, take off the kusti, pray, and again fasten the 
kusti. In their prayer, they first recite the 
Saroshbaz, Saroah being an angel in heaven. They 
then pray to Khurshad, the sun, to an angel named 
Mahir (Mihir? the sun), and to Hormazd, the 
beneficent principle. Women also usually pray. 
While they were still dwelling in Bactria, Zertusht, 
known to the western world as Zoroaster, reformed 
the W. Aryan worship. Zoroaster’s reform in 
Bactria occurred about the time of Menes, or 
about 3600 b.c. The Parsees of India, however, 
maintain and quote as their authority (Haug’s 
translation) the Gathas, and the good prin- 
ciple is distinctly noticed in the Gathas, songs 
of Zertusht. He is altogether distinct from 
another Zoroaster, the Median conqueror of 
Babylon, who vanquished the realm and city of the 
Chaldees, and founded the second Babylonian 
dynasty in the year 2234 b.c. He was a priest of 
the fire-worshippers at a time when the doctrine 
of a duality of good and evil was already in vogue, 
though the name of Ahriman does not occur in 
the oldest records. What is understood by evil 
is evil thought (Ako mano), or falsehood ; and 
this is contrasted with goo<i thought, which is 
identical with the good principle, and is now 
known as Horimazd or Hormazd. An absolute 
personification of the good principle is, however, 
hardly to be found in the songs oi Zertusht. 

In British India, they object to the term fire- 
worshippers, but the Zoroastrian religion there has 
become the distinguishing mark of a caste rather 
than a living faith, while their versatility, intel- 
ligence, and general aptitude for business have 
made them a wealthy and influential body. 
They do not proselytize, have only recently 
relaxed a little towards nine of their own race, 
but they still resist the admission of hundreds of 
others who, being descended from Parsee fathers 
and Hindu or Musalmani mothers, wished also to 
be invested with the sacred thread. The excluded 
body conform in all externals to Zoroastrian 
rules, and call themselves I’arsees, but the right 
to join ill public worship has been steadily 
refused them, till nine persons were invested with 
the thread by a Dustoor in presence of a thousand 
Parsees. 

The Parsees have the Zend and Pahlavi names 
of 21 books which they suppose Zoroaster to have 
produced, but of which the major part have 
been lost. Their Zendavesta consists of — (1) the 
five Gatha or songs and prayers (in metres 
resembling Vedic), which alone are thought to be 
the work of Zoroaster himself, and form part of 
the Vazna or Yajna, written in two dialects, the 
older of which Dr. Haug called the Gatha ; (2) 
the Vendidad, a code of laws ; (3) the Yasnt, 
containing hymns to the sun and other deities. 
There is another portion called the Visp^. A 
note in the Dinkard, an ancient Pahlavi work, 
however, says the Avesta has three parts— (1) the 


Gatha, in vei*8e, and treating of the invisible 
world ; (2) the Date, in prose, and giving rules 
of conduct ; and (3) Mathre, comprising prayers 
and precepts, and giving an account of the 
creation. The Vendidad, the Yazna, and tlie 
Vispard survive, and are collectively known as 
the Vendidad Sade; also the Ogum Dccha, the 
Khurdah- Avesta, and the Yashts, with fragments 
of the Vistasp, Hadokht, and Damdad books. 
The Izaslme, Vispard, Khurdah - Avesta, and 
Yashts are books of prayers. 

The Ahuna A’airya or Honover is the especial 
prayer offered by the Parsees to the Supreme 
God, as a benediction. It is — 

‘ YathS ahh vairy6. 

Atha raiuB ashii obit hacha. 

Vanheua daeda mananhe shyao th4nan&m. 

Anheua Masdai Khshathr^mcha AhurSi. 

Ayim darigubyft dadhat Va^tarfira.* 

Professor F. Spiegel translated it, and from 
his German, A. 11. Bleeck tendered it into 
English — 

* As is the will of the Lord, so (is He) the ruler out of 

purity. 

From Vohu-inan6 (will one receive) gifts for the works 
(which one does) in the world for Mazda. 

And the kingdom (we give) to Ahurawhen we offer 
succour to the iwor.’ 

The English translation from A. Franck and 
J. Oppert’s French version is as follows : — 

* Like the Verb of the Supreme Will, emanation exists 

only because it proceeds from truth. The creation 
of what is gooa In thought or act in the world 
belongs to Mazda, and the rei^ is of Ahura, whom 
the Verb baa constituted the destroyer of the 
wicked.’ 

Professor Max Muller says (vi. p. 176): *A 
Parsee believes in one God, to whom ho addresses 
his prayers. This God has neither face nor form, 
colour nor shape, nor fixed place. He is himself 
alone, and of such glory that we cannot praise or 
describe him, nor our minds comprehend him. 
AVhocver believes in any other God but this is an 
infidel.’ The Zertushti ciitechism says: ‘If any 
one commit sin under the belief that ho shall be 
saved by somebody, both the deceiver and the 
deceived shall be damned t-o the day of Rasta 
Khez.’ ‘ Your Saviour is your deeds, and God 
himself, be is the Pardoner and the Giver.’ 

Amsshashpand . — In the e.xisting Parsee religion 
seven Amssliashpand are 6uppo.%ed to exist ; they 
are called the immortal holy ones. These cannot 
be regarded as the elements. 

The Ardibehest-Jasan festival is maintained in 
honour of Ardibehest Amsshashpand, the control- 
ling angel, according to their theology, over their 
sacred fire. On this day the Parsees crowd their 
fire- temples to offer up prayers to the Supreme 
Being. 

The Ava Ardui Sur Jasan festival is held in 
honour of Ava, the an^l, in their theology, who 
preB;de8 over the sea. On this day, Parsees should 
approach the sea-shore or any stream of water, 
and chant prayers from the Zend ; but these people 
now generally mix with their prayer several 
Hindu rites, such as offering flowers, sugar, cocoa- 
nuts, etc. In Bombay, a fair is held on the 
esplanade on this day. 

The Amardad-sal holiday is held on the day 
following the Khurdad-sal, of which fcstivul it is 
merely a continuation. Amardad is from Amere- 
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tat, immortality, the seventh Ameahashpand of then much crowded. The educated amongst 
the Parsee. them are inclined to imagine their Gurasman or 

There is a Parsee sect known by the name of Bahasht, in which Hormazd dwells, a heaven 
Sbapoo, who, like the Zoroastrians, pray while something like that of the Christians, but 
standing looking to the sun and near water. They seven (or four) heavens are recognised amongst 
never talk with anybody barehead, etc. The them; and their Dozakh, where dwells Ahriman 
admission of an individual into the Parsee faith or Shaitan amongst dark fiends, is the equivalent 
is indicated by the assumption of the Sadaro or of hell. 

shirt In childhood, a Jubhla or silken frock is worn 

Parsee festivals are celebrated with but little by the Parsee, both boys and girls, and they are 
show. Their day is divided into watches termed invested with the Sadaro, or sacred shirt, and the 
gah, of which there are four in winter and five in cord or kusti, at the age of six years and three 
summer. Each gah has a heavenly watcher and months. It is in reality deemed to be the seventh 
its own special prayers. Pateti Naoroz, or New vear, — the nine months of the child’s gestation 
Year's Day, is held on the let of Farvardin, cele- being included. This investiture is the initiation 
brated in honour of Yezdeiird, the Isst king of the of the child into the religion of Zoroaster, the 
Sassanian dynasty. On tnia day alms are given, silken Jubhla being then discontinued. The 
and congratulatory visits paid, in which the Hama- ^ Sadaro is made of cotton cloth, or gauze, or net, 
i'jor or hand -joining is practised. Rapitwar, on while the kusti is a thin woollen cord of seventy- 
ihe 8d of Farvardin, is in memory of Ardibehest ; two threads, representing the seventy-two Has or 
Khurdad-sal, in memoir of Zoroaster. chapters of the Izashne, one of their sacred books. 

Physicians who attend Parsee patients are always The Sadaro and kusti are worn alike by men and 
charged (if the cases are likely to terminate fatally) women, but the latter likewise dress in the earee. 
to give timely warning to the friends of the sick generally of coloured silk, and the short-sleeved 
man. When it is believed that he is drawing near silk vest called the Kanchri or Choli. Providefl 
his end, the sacred Horn water is given to drink, the Sadaro be worn, any other material and of 
and, when life departs, the atten^nta place the any colour may be addea over it. It is to the 
body on stones, in a tower chamber, from which kusti, the sacred thread, to which Moore, in his 
everything else has been removed, and wash it Lalla Rookh, alludes, when he makes Hafiz declare 
with warm water. The reasons given for the himself a fire-worshipper : — 
remoral to the ground are vmou^ but the one . Hold I bold I thy word, are death, 

ordinanly accepted amongst them is that a dead The atranfcr cried, ae wide he flung 

body is an unclean thing, necessitating that all His man^ back, and ahowed, beneath, 

who touch it must destroy their clothes, and The Oebr belt that round him hung.’ 

whatever it touches must be destroyed. With The kusti is terminated by two small tails at 
these views the dead in Bombay are carried by each end, denoting the four seasons; three knots 
a class of Parsees called Nessus Salar, Nessus on each tail represent in the aggregate the twelve 
meaning unclean. These men carry the remains months of the year. Baron de Bode, however, 
to the dokhma or tower of silence, on the floor states that the cord is twisted, of 27 threads, such 
of which they lay it. The dokhma is without any being the number, according to one Parsee inter - 
roof covering, is open to the sky, so that birds of pretation, of the known kingdoms of the world 
prey, vultures, kites, and crows have the freest at the time of Hushong. But it is variously 
approach. The raised floor has a deep well explained. The assumption of the Sa^ro or 
surrounded by a platform, with channels con- sacred shirt is part of the ceremony of initiation, 
verging to the well. The dead are carried within It corresponds to the under garment worn by a 
on an iron bed, from which they are removed and Hebrew child, called Arbang Kanphoth. 

S laced on a partition of the platform, and the In 1861, at the 11th meeting of the Bombay 
aids resulting from its decomposition flow’ Slong Literary and Philosophical Society, Professor 
the channels into the well ; but after a time the Daddabhai Naoroji gave a short sketch of the 
remnants of bones ore also swept into that exca- present condition of the priesthood, whom he 
vation. This mode of disposing of the dead is described as a body not only ignorant of the 
universal among the Parsees whenever they are duties and objects of their own profession, but 
able to give effect to the arran^ments. A small entirely uneducated. They only know how to 
dokhma will cost Rs. 10,000 or Ks. 16,000. When read and write, ns that is necessary to the pre- 
the well is full, the bones are removed and buried paration by rote of a number of recitations and 
outside the dokhma. After the demise, before prayers required for their daily avocations. On 
removal from the house, a dog is broimht near to account of this general ignorance among the 
gaze on the departed. This is the Sag-did, or priests, there is no pulpit among the Parsees. 
dog-gaze, and its object is variously explained, — The religious education of the Parsee child con- 
ancientlv, it is said, because the dog’s intelligence sists only in the preparation bv rote of a certain 
could show whether life was extinct ; but at number of prayers in Zend, without understanding 
present Mie notions ore that the dog’s presence a word of it. Of Late some effort has been made 
secures the pasaa^ of the soul over the bridge to supply this want. A dialogue is composed, 
of Ohinvat (see Bridm). The fire-priests are which gives a general outline of the doctrines and 
paid to pray for the dead, monthly, for a year, morality of the Zertusht religion, as believed by 
and thereafter on tho anniversary of the the present Parseea. The creed ta^ht in it is 
demise. ^ ^ summed up as follows : — To know God as one ; 

Addar jasan is the 9th day of the 9th month of the to know the prophet, the exalted Zertusht, as his 
Parsee year. On this day, money is distributed to true prophet; to believe the religion of the 
the priests, and offering of sandim-wood are made Avasta, bronght by him from God, as true beyond 
to the sacr^ flame in wieir fire-temples, which are all manner of doubt ; to believe in the goodness 
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of God; not to disobey any of the commands 
of the Mazdiashna religion ; to shun evil and 
wickedness ; to strive for good deeds ; to pray 
five times in the day ; to believe in the reckoning 
and justice on the fourth morning after death ; to 
hope for heaven and to fear heU ; to consider the 
day of general resurrection and Jud^ent as 
certain ; to remember always that Grod has done 
what he wUled, and shall do what he wills ; to 
turn the face to some luminous object while wor« 
shipping God. God is the creator of all things. 
De^ shall determine reward or punishment after 
death, and none but God alone will and can 
save. 

They have sacred fires in the temples, towards 
which they turn when addressing their prayers, 
not to it, but to the God of which it is the 
symbol The injunction is to turn their face to 
anything that is glorious, as the sea, the sun, etc. 
They would not abuse fire, nor extinguish it 
nunecessarily, nor use it in a contemptuous 
manner. Hence the Parsees do not smoke. 
Qaomaezo or nirang is the urino of the cow, ox, 
or she-goat ; and the second act of a Parsee, after 
rising from his bed, and before touching anything 
with his hands, is to rub it over the face and 
hands, after which he purifies himself by having 
water poured on his hands and feet This pro- 
cess is laid down and enjoined as a purification 
rite jn the 9th Fasgard of the Vendidad (page 
1 20, line 21 , in Berghaus edition). The reforming 
Parsecs object to its use. Others say that Max 
Muller has misinterpreted this sentence. 

A pious Parsee has to pray about sixteen times 
a day. They pray in the Zend language, which 
none of them understand. They pray on getting 
nut of bed, after using the nirang, after bathing, 
after cleaning the teeth, after finishing the morn- 
ing ablutions, after the ordinary natural functions, 
after washing the hands. Every one of the three 
iiu'als begins and ends with prayer, besides the 
grace, and before going to bed the day is closed 
with prayer. Amongst the Parsees there iS no 
pulpit, or pulpit orations in the vernacular of the 
people. Ordinarily every one goes to the lire- 
tcMiiple whenever he likes, recites his prayei-s him- 
self, and as long as he likes ; gives, if b<j inclined, 
Boinethii^g to the priests to pray for him. On 
fteveral occasions, as in the occurrence of the 
(1 hum bar, the bimestral holidays, there are assem- 
blages in the temple, and prayers are then repeate<], 
in which few or none join. The priests arc 
desenbed as very bigot^, and exercise much 
injurious influence, especially over the women. 
Perhaps only a dozen of professional priests lay 
claim to a' knowledge of the Zondavesta, to the 
extent of reading with meaning the books they 
have been taught. Parsees have one wife. They 
do not eat beef, pork, or ham, and do not eat 
food cooked by a person of another religion. The 
high priest is called Dustoor ; the other priests 
are styled Mobod, and the priesthood is heredi- 
tary. The Yazna, ViBjmrd, and Vendidad are 
tlieir sacred writings, but they have not been 
translated into a vernacular, and each Parsee has 
to pick up bis religion as best be may. 

Their ablutions for purification are much insisted 
on, after most of the natural fuiictioim, and, like 
tl»e Hindu, the women dwell apart when unwell, 
and, similarly, for llie forty days aftt*r cluld- 
birtii, as followed by the Mosaic and J^luhsmmadan 


ritual The people are of a yellowish*whiie 
colour, tall, larg^-made meo, with long arma and 
large feet Their women are of a pale white, but 
mostly with a slightly xanthous hue. A new 
code of laws for the Indian Parsees was promul- 
gated in the middle of the 19th century. In 
£K)cial life, they now can marry only one wife, 
though formerly, in case of barrenness, a second 
could be marrieil The young bride is taken to 
her husband’s house after she grows ujp. The 
women of the Parsee community are believed to 
be very chaste. They marry in comparative 
childhood, and this seems to have its usual result- 
ing evils, for the immoralities of the men are 
frequently before the community in the public 
papers. The wife and husband call each other by 
their names. The Parsees do not twit the flerfi of 
the cow or hog, and are permitted the use of 
spirituous liquors. Their women also use the 
latter ; but they are a sober people, rarely par- 
taking to excess. At their meals, when sitting 
down, they pronounce the grace, called Jamwaui 
baz, which they suppose to oe a thanks-offering. 

Priestcraft, acting upon ignorance, has not 
failed to do its work, and has left a legacy of a 
few works for which the Parsee has no reason to 
be thankful Many ceremonies have been thus 
introduced, but the reformers contend that all 
those ceremonies that have no authority in the 
original Zendavesta ought to be abolished. Of 
course the old and the priests do not like this 
at all Marriage among cousins is recommended. 
The form of marriage among the Parsees is a 
very simple ceremony, — little more, indeed, than 
a civil contract, ratified by family consent and 
abundant festivity. 

The ancient Persians reckoned a new era from 
the accession of each successive monarch, and as 
Y ezdejird had no successor, the date of his acces- 
sion to the throne, 16th Juno a.d. 632, has been 
brought down to the present time, thus making 
the year a.d. 1867 their year 1285-36. In their 
calculations, only 365 days are allowed to the year ; 
leap year is unknown to them, though it is alleged 
that in every 1 20 years one month was added to 
make it correspond with the solar year. The year 
is divided into twelve months of thirty days each, 
and five days, or Gatha, as they are called, are 
added at the end to make up the deficiency. Tlie 
months are, — 


1. Farvardin. 1 4. Tir. i 7. Meher. 1 10. Doh. 

2. Ardibehest. 1 5. Amardad. 8. Aban. 11. Bahuian. 

3. Khurdab. | 6. iSliarivar. 1 9. Adar. 1 12. Aafaadjaj-. 

Gatha, 5 days. 


The Parsees do not now divide their time into 
weeks, but name the 30 days of their months 
each after a celestial being — 7 Amsshasbpand, and 
23 Izad — supposed to preside over thew. These 
arc as follow : — 


GujeratL 

1. Hormazd, 

2. Bahman, 

3. Ardibeheat, 

4. Sharivar, . 

5. Spandarrnad, 
li, Khwrdad, . 

7. Ainardad, . 

8. Dep-Adar, 
y. Adar, . 

10. Awali or Aban, 

11. Khur«hid, . 

12. Molmr of Mnh, 


Pfiklavi. 

. Anhuma. 

. Vahuman. 

» Antavabiaht. 
Hbatnavin. 
Baiiandamad. 
Khundad. 
Amaadad. 

. Dlni pavan Atuii. 
Atuu. 

Avau. 

. Khur. 

Maha. 
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PARSEE. 


PARSLEY, 


Oujerati^ PaJUavi. 

13. Tir, Tir or Tisiftr. 

14. Gosh Gosh. 

16. Dep-meher, . Dini pavsji Matun. 

16. Melier, .... Matun. 

17. Serosh, , . . . Sarush. 

18. Rashne. . . . , Hashan. 

19. Farvaruin, .... Farvardin. 

20. Behram, .... Varahram. 

21. Earn, Ram. 

22. Guvad or Bad, . . Wad or Vat. 

23. Dep Din, .... Dini pavan Din, 

24. Din, Din. 

26. Ashashang, . . . Ard. 

26. Ashtad, .... Ashtad. 

27. Asman. .... Aaman. 

28. Zamiad, .... Zamiad. 

29. Maharaspand, . . Manaar-apand. 

80. Aniran, .... Aniran. 

The Ist, 8ih, 15th, and 22d days are sacred to 
Hormazd, and thus afford evidence of an older 
divisio A into weeks. 

The Parsees of India are divided into two sects, 
—the Shahanshahi or liasami, and the Kadimi 
or Churigar, the former of whom constitute the 
larger portion of the race. This division origin- 
ated about the be^nning of the 18th century, 
when a Persian priest named Jamasp arrived in 
India, and found that hia co-religionists differed 
from their brethren of Iran in their calculation 
of time by a full month, and in other minor 
points relating to their liturgy. Sermus disputes 
arose in consequence, which ended in the forma- 
tion of the two sects, the Kasami adhering to 
their own views, and tlte Kadimi adopting the 
opinions imported by Jamasp, and thus agreeing 
with their Persian brethren. The difference lies 
in their computation of time, and in some slight 
variations in the forms of prayer. Those that begin 
their year a month earlier are styled Kadimi, and 
the rest Rasami, Le. customary, and Shaharhai, for 
which some one proposed to substitute Shahan- 
shahi (‘of the kings of kings’), and this absurd 
change has ever since been ^opted. The Kadimi 
Parsee era of Yezdejird, or Dareai Naoroz, or sea- 
reckoning, is made use of in nautical calculations 
among Asiatic mariners ; and the new year always 
commences on the let of Farvardin, which falls 
about the 25th of August, one month earlier than 
the commencement of the Rasami new year. 
With the Kasami Parsees the new year begins on 
the Ist day of Farvardin, which in A.t). 1867 fell 
about the 2 Uh of September, a month later than 
the commencement of the Kadimi new year. 

About A.i). 1705, Jaledudiu Malikshah, finding 
that the commencement of this year bi Persia had 
anticipated the epoch by 112 days, ordered that 
in future the Persian ^ear should receive an 
additional day whenever it should be necessary to 
postpone the commeuceinent of the following 
year, in order that it might occur on the day of 
the sun’s passing the same point of the ecliptic. 
U’mar Khyain, one of the astronomers appointed 
by him to construct a calendar, is said to have 
discovered that 8 intercalations in 33 years very 
nearly adjusts the calendar, giving the length of 
the year 3Cr»d. 5h. 49m- 5 058. Hcaliger and 
others say this was the period actually adopted, 
though Delambre shows tliat the Persian intercala- 
tion combines the tw'o periods of 29 years with 7 in- 
tercalations, and of 33 years witli 8 intercalations. 

The Persian word Gali’r, applied to the Parsees, 
means any non-Mnluimmadan. Acscording to 
the dictionary Burhun-i-Kattcu, QabV is used 


in the sense of Magh, which signiffes a ffre- 
wor^ipper. QabV mani-i-M^h basbad, keb 
atash purust ast. This is sometimes written, and 
very often pronounced, Gavr^ by a change of 
letters frequent in Persian, as m other languages. 
Qavr, we learn foom the dictionary Jehangiri, 
means those fire-worshii^ers who observe the 
religion of Zertuaht (or Zoroaster), and they are 
also called Magh. But Origen, in the 8d cen- 
tury, defending Christianity against Gelsus, an 
Epicurean, who had alluded to the mysteries of 
Authra, uses Kabir as equivalent to Persians. 

‘ Let Gelsus know,’ says he, ‘ that our |^phets 
have not borrowed anything from the Persians 
or Kabirs’ (Orig. contr. Gels. lib. vi. p. 291, 
Cantab 165^. A Jewish writer, quoted by 
Hyde (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. xxii.), declares 
that the Persians call their priests (in the plural) 
Ghaberin (or Khaberin), whilst the singular Ghaber 
or Khaber (occurring in the Talmud) is explained 
by Hebrew commentators as signifying Paisai, or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian Reland has 
offered some remarks in Dissert, ix. de Persicis 
Talmudicis (see his Dissert. Miscell. part ii. p. 
297, Traj. ad Rhen. 1706). Dr. Hyde, however, 
as above cited, thinks that Ghaber or Chaver 
denoted both a priest and a layman. Meninski 
says, ‘ Ignicola, magus infidelis, quivis paganua.* 
The word ia familiar to the people of Europe 
under the aspect of Guebre. It is a term applied 
by the Persians to the Persian-speaking part of 
the Teimeni tribe of the Char Aimak. — Stuart's 
Jour. Residence in N. Persia^ p. 171 ; Elliot’s 
Gloss. ; Ouseley’s Tr. i. pp. 150, 217 ; Poalaus’ W. 
India j i. pp. 110, 120; Muller., Chips^ p. 180; 
Professor Daddahhai Naoroji and L>r. Jhne^ in 
l\oc. Bombay Lit. Soc. ; The Parsecny pp. 61, 70 ; 
Wilson’s Glossary ; Menant on the Parsees ; Bom- 
bay Almanac ; De Bode's Travels, 

PAKSHNI, a name of Kunti. 

PARSIVAN, literally speakers of Persian. 
Parsivan (Parsi zabau) is a term applied vari- 
ously to the settled inhabitants of towns engaged 
in commerce, and to the agricultural population 
engaged in tillage. The Parsivaus, Col. MacGregor 
says (ii. p. 64), who are attaclied to the soil, 
obtain from the labour of cultivating it only suffi- 
cient for their families. For security, they must 
place themselves under the care of an Afghan. 
Parsivan and Aimak, who are subject to the 
Afghan, profess Muhammadanism. The Parsivan 
live in towns, and the Aimak are uoina<le«, and 
live in tents. 'I'heir number is double that of 
the Afghans. The Tajak are subdivided into 
two very distinct classes, — the Parsivan or Parsi- 
zaban, who speak the Persian language, and inhabit 
towns and villag(‘s, and the wandering Aimak, 
who live under canvas. The Hazara are Aimak, 
though they pretend to be of Afghan race ; the 
Afghans deny this, because they speak corrupt 
Persian, whereas the Afghan always speaks his 
mother tongue, the Pushtu. — Perrier^ Journ. p. 
1.58 ; Mac Grey, ii, p. 64. 

PARSLEY. 

Hu tsai, .... Ohin. Petersillie, . , . Gkb. 
Hiang-tsai, ... ,, Petroaoinolo, . , , IT. 
PerBil, Fu. Peroxil, Be. 

Parsley, Apium petroselinum, a seasoning herb, 
used in soups, garnishing, etc. It grows well in 
I India' during the cold mouths ; requires a free, rich 
I soil. Is cultivated from seed sown in beds or 
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PARSNIP. 


PARTHIA. 


ruwH, where it is to remoiu. The plants, when 
about two or three inches high, should be thinned, 
and a space of at least a foot left between each. 
It will, if watered and taken care of, continue all 
the year round. Occasionally cut down the leases 
to within four inches of the root, as it makes the 
parsley throw out young and fresh leaves. It 
bears transplanting well. Give the preference to 
European seed j the common parsley of the country 
is very insipid. The roots of parsley are much 
used in French cookery. — Jaffrty. 

PARSNIP. 

Oeuioura branca. 


Pafttinak, . Dan., Dutch. 

Pannais Fr. 

Vastinake, . . . Gsb. 


rastinaca. 


PaBtemak. 

Chirivia, 


Lat., It. ! Palsternaoka, 


Port. 

Rus. 

Sp. 

Sw. 


Parsnip, Hu-lo-p u. Chin., in India, is a vege- 
table very difficult to rear, as the seeds do not 
often come up. The parsnip belongs to the 
natural order Umbelliferae, ana is closely related 
to the carrot, celery, and parsley. It is a native 
of Europe, and is most plentiful on dry banks or 
on a chalky soil. Pliny tells us that parsnips 
were cultivated on the banks of the Rhme, and 
were brought from thence to supply the tables of 
the Roman emperors. The wild parsnip, if grown 
for two or three years in rich garden sod, acquires 
oil the characters of the cultivated form ; and if 
the garden plant escape into uncultivated ground, 
it speedily reverts to its originally wild and de- 
gonerate condition. It is consumed in large 
quantities in Catholic countries, being used with 
Ine salt fish eaten during Lent. 

PARSONS, ABRAHAM, author of A Voyage 
from Bombay to Mokha and Suez, Ijondou 1808. 

PARS W A, the 23d Tirtliankara, appeared about 
two centuries B.c. His symbol is the serpent. — 
Tod, 

PARTABGARH, a town in Oudh which gives 
its name to a district, situated between lat. 26® 34' 
and 26® 10' 30" N., and long. 81® 22’ and 82® 29' 
46" E. In Manikpur and Bihar parganas, there 
are many families of Brahmans, whose ancestors 
b<dongea to the lower castes of Hindus, and were 
invested with the sacred thread by Raja Maiiik 
Chand, a brother of Jye-chand, the last Hindu 
king of Canouj. Of the lower castes, Kunnis 
(95,268), Ahir (92,622), Chamars (81,419), and 
Pasi (46,116) predominate, with a good sprink- 
ling of Murao (26,263) and Garcria (26,232). The 
Kunui and Murao are the beat cultivating castes, 
and are almost all agriculturists. The majority of 
the Ahir, Chamar, Pasi, and Gareria are also 
cultivators. There are more Lohar (14,828) and 
Ix>nia3 (14,359) in Partabgarh than in any other 
district in Qudh •, V)ut comparatively few of the 
former are engaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
latter, salt-makers by hereilitary profession, arc 
.-iluiost exclusively cultivators. The lower classes, 
who for (he most part pursue some distinctive 
tra<le, tiidude tlie Julaha or weaver (9053), the 
Dhunia or cotion-corder, the Darzi or tailor and 
tent-maker, the Manihar or lac-baiigle maker, and 
the Kiitijra or fruiterer, — Imp. Gaz. vii. 

PARTHASARADl, mure properly Parttasarati, 
meaning a charioteer ; a name applied to Ki ishna, 
because he acted as the charioteer of Arjuua at 
the great battle of the Mahabliarata, between the 
Kanrava and Pandava princes. It is the name 
of a deity at the temple in Triplicaue, Madras, 
which the VaislmaVa people largely reverence. 

PAUrHENOPE HORRIDA. Edw. A crab of 


Madagascar, Bourbon, and Mauritius, covered 
with long sharp rugosities. See Crustacea. 

PARTHIA, the country of an ancient dominant 
race of Scythians, known to the Romans by this 
name. Under the form Parthava, also Parsa, 
they ore mentioned in the time of the Achssmenidse. 
For centuries they maintained the independence 
in the east against the Romans. The rulers were 
as under : — 


B. O. 

255 AxsBceB i. 

253 Tiridates I. 

216 ArtabanuB i. 
196 Priapatius. 

181 Phrahatea I. 
173 Mithridates I. 
136 Phrahatea ii. 
126 Artabanus il. 
123 Mithridatea U. 
67 MnaskireB. 

77 SinatroccB. 

70 PhrahateB in. 
60 Mithridates ill. 
.64 Orodes 1. 

37 PhrahateB iv. 
(Tiridates) ii. 
(Pbrahates) iv. 

A. r>. 

4 PhrahateB. 

5 Orodes ii. 

5 Vononea i. 

13 Artabanua in. 


(Tiridatea) iiL 
(Oinnamua.) 
(Artabanua) III. 

42 Bardanea. 

45 Gotartea. 

50 (Meherdatea.) 

61 Vonones ii. 

61 Vologeaea i. 

62 (Arabanus) iv. 

77 PacoruB. 

108 Ohosroea. 

116 (Parthauiaspatea). 

116 Choaroea. 

121 Vologesea n. 

148 Vologeaea ill. 

192 (VologeseB) iv. 

209 (VologeseB) v. 
Artalmnua v. 

235 Artaxerxea, king of 
Persia, 1st of the 
Saaaanidaa. 


Parthia proper was a small province, very near 
to the S.E. extreme of the Caspian Sea, which 
territory, after the division of Alexander’s einpire, 
fell to the share of the Seleucidm, kings of ^ria 
and of the east, al>out 300 years before tlie 
Christian era. About 50 years after, 250 B.C., 
under Arsacea, who is variously described as a 
native of Soghd, as a Bactrian, and by Moses of 
Chorene as of Balkh, this last author adding that 
the dynasty was known as Balkhavenses or Pah- 
lavian, Parthia rebelled, and, together with 
Hyrcania and other adjoining provinces, be- 
came an independent state. Arsaces, however, 
used Greek only on hia coins and in hia public 
letters and correspondence. His coinage is ordin- 
arily with the head of the sovereign on one side, 
and only one coin has a lingual inacription. As 
the empire of the Seleucidie grew weaker, the 
Parthiana extended their country westward ; and 
the fine province of Media (now Irak-i-Ajam) fell 
to them ; and within a century after the founda- 
tion of their state, it had swallowed up all the 
countries from the Indus to the Euphrates, Bactria 
included, and this province had (256 or 252 n.c.) 
thrown off the yoke ol the Seleucida^, long before 
Parthia. The Parthian conquests in Armenia, 70 
years before Christ, brought them acquainted 
with the Romans, whoao conquests met theirs, 
both in that country and in Syria. The Parthiana, 
together with their conquests, had advanced their 
capital westwards, and had established it on the 
Tigris at Seleucia, or rather Ctesiphon (near the 
present Baghdad) before their wars with the 
koinans commenced. Their first wars with the 
Jioman people continued about 65 yoam, and were 
I noted by the expeditions of Pompey and Anthony, 

I and the defeat of Craasus, u.c. 53, who fell on 
I the plain of Carrhoe, the llaran of the Bible. On 
this event, the Parthiana extended their conquests 
farther wcijtwai’d, but were afterwards comiielled 
to retire ; and they generally lost ground in Ar- 
nuMii.T and Mesopotamia during the time of the 
Roman emperors Trajan and Septimus Severus, 
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PARVATI. 


who recovered the line of the Euphrates under 
Trajan, and that of the Tigris under Septimus 
Severus, whose capture of the capital Ctesiphon 
gave a fatal blow to the Parthian power (a.d. 198). 
Trajan penetrated to their capital, and satisfied 
his curiosity by embarking on the inland sea. The 
moderation of Adrian restored the ancient bound- 
ary of the Euphrates. In a.d. 245, Persia, or 
Persia proper, which had for some ages ranked os 
a province of Parthia, gained the ascendency. 
After they had reigned for nearly 600 years, the 
Parthian monarchy was overthrown by a native 
Persian named Ardeshir or Artazerxes, surnamed 
Babekan, from his father Babek (a.d. 226). — 
Quarterly Review^ 1878 ; Prinsep'a Antiauities by 
Thomas^ ii. p. 176 ; Weber ; RenvelVs AfenwiV, jp. 
200 ; Malcomt Per. i. p. 88 ; TocVs Raj. ii. p. 6. 
PARTRIDGE. 

Hajal, ... Arab. Teetr, .... Hind. 
Perdix, .... Fb., Sp. Pernice, .... It. 
Bebhuhn, .... Gxb. Keklik, .... Turk. 

Partridges belong to the Tetraonidso and sub- 
family PerdicinsB, and the chief species in the 
East Indies are os under : — 

Lerwa ni,vioola, snow partridge, Himalaya. 

Franooliaus vulgaris, Stephens^ black partridge. North 
India. 

F. piotus. Jerdoii, Selby ^ painted partridge, Oentral and 
^utnern India. 

F. Phayreii, Blyth^ North Burma. 

F. pintadens, — ? — ? 

Oacoabis ohukor, chukor iiartridge, Western 

Himalaya. 

0. Graeoa,— ? Western Aaia,8outh Europe, North Africa. 
Aminoperdix bonhami, Gray, seesee partridge, Panjab. 
A. Hayi, Oould, Arabia, Palestine, Western Asia. 
Ortygornis Pontioerianus, Omelint grey partridge, South 
India. 

O. gularis, Temm., ky ah partridge, Bengal. 

Ithizothera longirostris, Tmm., Mslayana. 

Arborioola torqueola, Vigort^ blaok-throated hill part- 
ridge, Himalaya. 

A. rufogularis, Blyth^ rufous-throated hill partridge. 

A. atrogularis, Blythj Tiperab, Chittagong. 

A. intermedia, Blyth, Arakan. 

A. brunneopeotut, — ? Tickell, Tenasserim. 

A. sphenura, — ? China. 

Ponfix personata, Horef.^ Java. 

Javanica, Omelin, Java. 

P. Hodgsonias, Oouldt 
P. punotulata, Gray. 

P. Charltoni, — ? 

P. chloropus, Blyth. 

Hollulus coronatus, — ? Malacca crowned partridge. 

K. niger, — ? 

There are three kinds of partiidges in the plains 
of India, called by Indian sportsmen, black, painted, 
and grey; also rock or sand -grey, or bush and 
wood partridges. The grey, the least handsome, 
and far inferior to the English bird, the most 
nearly approaches it in appearance. The black 
excels all for the splendour of its plumage. The 
call of the black and painted partridge is very 
Bimilar. In the Bombay Presidency the black 
partridge baa not been seen south of Cuteb. It is 
abundant north of it, in Sind, but would appear 
to be replaced by the painted, farther south. The 
flesh of all the partriages in India is white, and 
far inferior to that of either the common English 
or red-legged bird. The hen of the black part- 
ridge is quite different in appearance to the male, 
is not unlike the painted partridge of both sexes, 
HI id is sometimes mistaken for it. The black 
partridge commences to pair about April in the 
Himalaya, but earlier in the plains; the young 
remain with thrir parents a long time, hnd are 


not fit for shooting until the middle or end of 
October. Daring the period of incubation the 
males can be hoard answering each other; the 
call-note is harsh, and compose of four distinct 
sounds following each other in succession, and 
not unlike the words, * Whee wha which a which,* 
which it repeats at short intervals when perched 
on a stone in bushy places. The Tibet partridge 
(P. Hodgsonifls) was floret discovered by Mr. Wilson 
of Mussoori in 1841, and subsequently described 
by Mr. Hodgson. It was (1864) met with by 
Lieutenant Smith, 16th Regiment, near the Fan- 
gong Lake in Little Tibet. This partridge jeems 
to be common along the western slopes of the 
Tibetan Himalaya, and affecta barren mountain 
sides. — Jerdon; Adams, 

PARUPA. Tam. Soft. Parupu kir4, Cheno- 
podium album. Parupu benda, Abelmoscus ficul- 
neuB. Parupu velaga, Feronia elephantum. 

PARU-PARISSANA. This name first occurs 
in the tri-lingual tablets of Darius, where the 
mountain range of Gandara is termed Paru-Paris- 
anna. Paru merely means a mountain in Sanskrit. 
The country is not known by this name by its 
iuhabitants, who only speak of it by the tribe 
dwelling in, or the chief who commands it. 
Ferrier includes in this name, all the mountain 
country enclosed by the circle formed by Herat, 
Maemana, Balkh, Bamian, Ghazni, Kalat, Gbilzi, 
Kandahar, Zimindawar, and Sahlin. It may be 
looked upon as a vast natural fortress, thrown db 
to the centre, and on the culminating point of the 
great Asiatic table -land. From whatever side, it 
must be approached by rugged and high moun- 
tains, and it is also intersected by others in various 
directions, particularly east and west. It is a 
country of incessant change, the Jamshidi, the 
Hazara, the Zeidnat, and the Taemuni being in 
constant movement. — Ferrier^ a Journey^ p. 254. 

PARUS, a genus of birds, the tit-mice of the 
sub-family Parinse, family Ampelid^e, and order 
InsesBores. See Birds. 

PARVATA, also Parbatya, a hillman, a moun- 
taineer of Nepal. — Wila. 

PARVATI or Parvati Peak, lat. 31° 51' 6" N., 
long. 77° 42' E., in Kulu-Lahol, near the source of 
the Parbati, an affluent of the Beas, 20,615 feet, 
G. T. S. Presents a steep broad wall, as seen from 
Jako. — Schl. ; Hemi. 

PARVATI, generally written Parbatti, a hill of 
considerable lieight, south of the city of Poona, 
on the summit of which is a temple in honour of 
Parvati, consort of Mahodeva. This temple is 
much resorted to, and when lighted up on great 
occasions, it shows well, and from its top is a fine 
view of the city and environs. On the annual 
Hindu ceremony of Dutchna, or alms -giving, 
mendicant Brahmans come from considerable 
distances. A gift on this day tells tenfold of an 
ordinary alms. Generous people on the road to and 
from this meritorious pilgrimage, make presents to 
some Brahmans. The whole month is indeed 
very fit for the benefits from hospitality and alms- 
giving, so that the travelling Brahmans are fed, 
etc., all the way to Poona and home ; and it is 
said that forty thousand have beeu known to 
assemble on this occasion at Parbatti. Its chief 
temple was erected a.d. 1749, at a cost of 
Rs,10,00,000. It has Images of Siva and other 
deities, one wholly of silver, and one of gold. — 
Major Moor^ pp. 370, 377. 
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PARVATI. 


PARW ANITA. 


PARVATI, in Hinda mythology, a goddeee, 
fabled to be the daughter of Parvata, a mountain, 
and the aakti or consoi-t of Siva. She has been 
amalgamated with many Vedio and Puranic and 
local goddesses. Her forms axe more various and 
powers more extensive than those of any of the 
other Hindu deities ; and she acts sometimes de* 
pendent on, at others wholly independent of, her 
husband. As a girl she was called Gauri. She is 
known as the mother,* Ambika, who at a later 
period is identified with the wife of Rudra. Uma, 
daughter of Himavat, or the Himalaya, is another 
form. Parvati, the mountain goddess, also the 
daughter of Himalaya, is a still later and now 
more common title. As Kali, the black goddess, 
and Dui^ga, she is the most terrible deity of the 
Hindu pantheon, to be propitiated by human 
sacrifices, and invoked when the destruction of an 
enemy was sought. She is also called Bhawani, in 
which she corresponds with Lucina. As Kamachi, 
fehe is the goddess of love-inspiring eyes ; and at 
Madura she is worshipped under the name of 
Minachi, fish -eyed. Muir supposes that as early 
as the time of Pliny she was worshipped at Cape 
Comorin, called after her, Kanyakumari. 

Parvati is known in her martial character as 
Durga, or active virtue, and as such she destroyed 
the Asura, or demon Mahesha, a personification of 
wickedness. 

As Durga Mata, one of the characters of the 
ltaj})ut, she is the * Mother of the Mount,* and her 
shrine crowns many a pinnacle in Mewar ; and, 
with the prolific Gauri, she is amongst the amiable 
forms of the universal mother, whose functions 
are more varied and extensive than her sisters of 
Egypt and of Greece. As Durga Mata, she is the 
Mater Montana of Greece and Rome, according 
to Diodorus, an epithet of Cybele or Vesta as the 
guardian goddess of children. She seems to be 
the same as the divinity of Hieropolis, called 
Rhea, and Cybele in Phrygia. 

She is largely worshipp^ as Mera, and in Bengal 
as Durga. 

Anna Puma Devi, a goddess of the Hindu 
mythology, is a beneficent form of Parvati. She is 
described as of a deep yellow colour, standing or 
sitting on the lotus, or water-lily. She has two 
anus, and in one hand holds a spoon, in the other 
a dish. In her dress she is decorated like the other 
modern images of Durga. Anna Puma is a house- 
hold goddess, and is extensively worshipped by 
the Hindus. Her name implies the goddess who 
fills with food, and they believe that a sincere 
worshipper of her will never want rice. She is 
possibly the Anna of Babylon ; and she has been 
considered as the prototype of the Anna Perenna 
of the Romans, whom Varro places in the same 
rank with Pallas and Ceres, and who was deified 
and held in high esteem by the Roman people, in 
consequence of having supplied them with food 
when they retired into Mount Aventine. Besides 
the great similarity of names, there is a singiilar 
coincidence in the times of their worship, the 
festivals of Anna Puma taking place in the early 
part of the increase of the moon, in the month 
(.^hoitru (partly in March), and those of the Roman 
goddess on the Ides of March. In India, she is 
known simply as Anna, also as Anna Puma or 
Anna Devati. In a hymn addressed to her by 
the rishi Agastya, she is personified as Pitu, or 
material food. Anna Puma is from the Sanskrit, 


Anna, food, and Puma, full. Another name is 
Anna, food, and Prasbana, feeding. The Rajput 
rite of Sail or self-sacrifice is traced to Parvati. 
Sati, to avenge an insult to Iswara, in her own 
fatberis omission to ask her lord to an entertain- 
ment, consumed herself in the presence of the 
assembled gods. With this act of fealty (Sati) the 
name of Dak8ba*B daughter has been identified ; 
and her regeneration and reunion to her husband, 
as the mountain n 3 rmph Mera, or Parvati, have by 
some been supposed to furnish the incentive to 
similar acts. In the history of the Hindu celestial 
Mera, the Rajputni has a memorable lesson before 
her, that no domestic differences can afford ex- 
emption from this proof of faith. Parvati, as the 
consort of Siva, has maternal claims upon Karti- 
keya, the leader of the celestial armies, and 
Ganesha or Ganapati, the god of wisdom. As 
Parvati she is described of a white, as Kali of a 
dark blue or black, and as the majestic and tre- 
mendous Durga, of a yellow colour. 

Parvati by the Saiva sect is identified with the 
supreme sakti Mabadevi. 

Parvati has no particular temples, but her 
statue has a sanctuary apart in the temples of 
Siva. 

The argha or yoni in Hindu mythology is 
Farvatl’s especial emblem. 

On one occasion, when Vishnu beheld Siva 
dancing about frantically with the deceased form 
of Sati in his arras, he cut it into fifty-one pieces ; 
which Siva, who still continued in his frenzy, 
scattered in different parts of the earth. These 
spots ho afterwards ordained to be places of 
worship to his own and bis energy’s peculiar 
emblems. 

PARW AN or Farman. On the tops of the hills 
on the island of Bombay, resided in 1842 about 
75 families of cultivators. The costume of the 
women, and many of the words in their language, 
are similar to the Hindi. They said that they 
immigrated from Rajputana. 

PARW AN DARA, a river and narrow valley 
of the Koh Daman of Kabul. From the bead of 
the valley to the village of langheran, it is a narrow 
rocky defile, but afterwards assumes a softer 
character; and the Soralaugi erect their castellated 
houses on the projecting boulders. Parwan is 
situated in a nook of the Hindu Kush, and has, 
from its position near the terminus of several of 
the chief posses, often been famous in Asiatic 
history. It is evidently the Karwan of Jaubert’s 
Edrisi (a mistranscription for Farwan). The 
town of Parwan is oi no great size, but a nice 
enough place, with i^roeable environs, thronged 
bazars, and rich inhabitants. At Parwan the army 
of Chengiz was checked for the moment in 1221, 
being defeated by the Sultan Jalal-ud-Din of 
Khwarizm. In the valley near Parwan, in 1840, 
a brigade of Bengal troops under General Sale 
was Attacked by remnants of Dost Muhammad’s 
army, and a Bengal cavalry regiment fled, which 
caused the day to be lost, when two officers were 
wounded, and three officers killed . — MacGregor 

pp. 620, G21. ’ 

PAKWANIYA, in BenareH, a numerous body 
of Hindus. Ten or twelve days after the birth of 
a son ill the family of a Hindu, two members of 
this cjuste comi' to the house, where they sing 
songs of gratulation and joy, keeping time by the 
beating of i drum. — S/terrwg\s Tribes. 
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PARWAR. 


PABI. 


PARWAR. Pers., Hind. A patron. Ghrib- 
parwlur, a nouriaber the poor. See Parrapar. 

PARWARI. Mahr. Properly, Parawari. In 
Maharashtra, the dwellers outside the walls. 
They are of non • Aryan races, whom Hindus 
consider to be unclean, and do not permit to 
reside within the walls. They are also called 
Ati Sudra, or inferior Sudra; also Autaja, or 
last-bom. Of the Parwari are the Mhar or 
Dher, who eat animals that have died of disease, 
make hide ropes, are the Tillage boimdary men, 
Bcayengers, pmice, guides. The Mhang is another 
of the Parwari The Parwari of tbe Bombay 
army, along with the 2d Battalion of the 42d 
Highlanders, defended Mangalore for six months 
against a force of 40,000 men, and then capitu- 
lated honourably. 

PARYSATIS, the Greek mode of writing the 
name of Pari-zad (fairy born), the mother of the 
younger Cyrus. 

PASA. Hind. A die ; plural, Pase. Those in 
use by the Hindus are oblong, and both skill and 
chance are brought into play. The most cele- 
brated match occurred between Yudishtra, the 
eldest Pandava, and Dhritarashtra. Also, a square 
ingot of silrer, weighing from 32 to 60 tolas. 
The word is current at Berhampur. — Wh, H. of /. 

PASA LINIJA, a Penang wood of a light- 
brown colour. A large tree, used only for 
planks ; it soon decays . — CoL Frith. 

PASARI, Pasehi, Pasbau, or Tinni (Zizania 
nqUatica), are different kinds of rice of spon- 
taneous growth, found on the borders of lakes 
and swamps of N. India the Tinni is a larger 
and better grain than the other. They sell half | 
as much more for a rupee than ordinary rice. 

PASBAN, Gorayat, Paik, Douraha, etc., in 
Hindustan, are the Tillage watchmen, whose 
places in the Dekhan are taken by the Mhar ; in 
Gujerat, by the Paggi ; in Telingana, by the 
Tiliari. 

PASH, Pys, or Pashu, Hind. A cord or 
rope, seen in the hands of some of the Hindu 
deities to strangle sinners with. Whoever is 
caught by it cannot get away. — Myth. IJind. 391. 

PASH, also written Pakh, Pusli, and Pukh, 
in the district of Rudak and the highlands of 
Kashgar, in the Waziri country, the supposed 
original seat of the Afghan tribes, and of the 
origin of the words Pushtu and Pukhtu. 

PASHA, also Pacha and Padshah. Pkks, A 
king, a noble. 

PASHAI, a race mentioned repeatedly by 
Leech as one of the most numerous tribes in the 
Punjshir valley and adjoining passes. These are 
supposed to be Muhammadans ; but as the name 
is mentioned also by Elphinstoue as that of one 
of the Katir tribes, part of them in the mountains 
may have retained their heatlieuism and independ- 
ence. 

PASHANA. Sansk. A stone, a rock ; a term 
used in deeds of sale or grants of land to convey a 
right to all precious stones, minerals, or ores in 
the transferred land. 

PASHIA, amber necklaces worn by tlie 
women of Tibet 

PASHM. Hind. Wool, shawl- wool ; the fine 
wool which forms the material of the shawls 
generally in the Panjab. Poshrn and pashmiiia 
are specially applied to the fine Bhawf-wool of 
Turfan and Ohangtban. It is produced abundantly 


in the eastern provinces of Bod, as far as Lhasaa. 
The people of U-cbang, ».s. the provinces about 
Lhasaa and Digharcha, wasted it in Lieutenant 
Strachey's time. The Rudakh paabm was combed 
out without shearing. 

The woollen sul^tances used in the Panjab 
are — 

a. Pashm, or shawl-wool, properly so called, beine a 
downy subetanoe found next the skin and below 
the thick hair of the Tibetan wat. It ia of three 
colours, — white, drab, and dark lavender (Tusba). 
The best kind is produced in the semi-Chinese 
provinces of Turfan Kiohar. and exported via 
Yarkand to Kashmir. All the finest shawls are 
made of this wool ; but as the Maharaja of Kashmir 
keeps a strict monopoly of the article, the Pan jab 
shawl-weavers cannot procure it, and have to be 
content with an inferior kind of pashm produced 
at Ohangtban, and exported via l^h to Amritsar, 
Nurpur, Lodhiana, Jalalpur, and other shawl- 
weaving towns of the Penjab. The price of white 
pashm in Kashmir is — for uncleaned, Ss. to 48. 
cr lb. ; ditto cleaned, 6 b. to 7 b. per lb. ; of Tusba 
itto, uncleaned, 2s. to 3s. per lb. ; cleaned, from 
58. to 78. per lb. 

h. The fleece of the Dumba sheep of K&bul and 
Peshawur, sometimes called K&buli pashm, is used 
in the manufacture of the finer sorts of cboga, an 
outer robe or cloak with sleeves, worn by Afghans 
and other Muhammadans of the western frontier. 

The pashm of the wild sheep and ibex is of a 
delicate grey colour, and finer and softer than 
that of the ehawl goat. 

Where the finest shawls are woven, every dkro 
is taken to procure the best pashm, and to clean 
it. The best kind is cleaned with lime and water ; 
but ordinarily the wool is cleaned by being shaken 
up with fiour. The next operation is that of 
picking the hair from the pashm. This is a 
tedious operation, but the value of the cloth sub- 
sequently manufactured varies with the amount 
of care bestowed upon it. The wool thus cleaned 
and sorted ia spun into thread with the common 
charkha or native spiimiug machine. This is also 
an oi)eration requiring great care ; and white 
pasbmina thread of the tiuest quality will sell at 
25 rupees the pound weight. The thread is next 
dyed, and is then ready for the loom. 

Fashmiua fabrics, embroidered with silk, and 
plain pabhinina cloths, are produced extensively 
at Amritsar aud i^odhiana, and a few at l^ahore. 

PASHPAPUK, an ancient town on the N.W. 
frontier of British India, mentioned in a Sanskrit 
play: 

Rak. What news from Tushpapur ? 

Vir. I have not much to tell, sir : 

Where shall I commence ? 

Jtak. With Chandragupta’s entry in the city. 
Whatever my agents since have done, inform mo. 

Vir. You will remember, sir, when in close league 
ITnitod by Cbanakaya, Parvateswara 
And Chaudrugupta in alliance, led 
Their force against tlie city, — a wild multitude 
Of Sakos, Yavanas, and mountaineers. 

The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams, and Persian hosts. 
Poured on us like a deluge. 

PASHTUN, according to Viguc, is the name 
of the language of Afghanistan aud of this people. 
It commences at Herat on the west, and is unoer- 
sUkxI and spoken throughout Afghanistan, the 
Paujab frontier tribes, and Turkestan. See Pash. 

PASI, the village watchman of Oudh, paid 
usually by a plot of land, or 2^ seers of grain 
from each bigha. The Pasi are also toddy 
drawers. 
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PA8PALUM. 


PASSEa 


PASPALUM, a genuB of the Panicace®, of 
which the species P, distichon, Burmann^ P. 
Bcrobiculatumf Linn.^ and P. stoloniferum are 
grown in the £. Indies as fodder and food plants. 

PASPALUM STOLONIFERUM. Linn, 

Kodo, Myna, . . Hind. | Aruga, Warugu, . Tsl. 

This is an inferior grain, only used by the 
poorest classes. It is cultivated over almost all 
parts of India. It delights in a light, dry, loose 
soil, but will grow in a very barren one, or where 
the soil is barren and unsuited to the cultivation 
of better grains. Dr. Roxburgh distinguished 
from this the species which Linnseus called 
Paspalum kora, but it appears to be only a 
variety growing in moist situations. Both species 
are mu^ roUshed by cattle, either in a green or 
dry state. The Kakum Rajputs of Ghazipur ! 
never cultivate or eat kodo ; * Nefas violare et 
frangere morsu ; ’ and the reason assigned is that, 
while under the influence of Mutouna, they were 
set upon by some of the neighbouring tribes, and 
lost the greater part of their once extensive 
possessions. The variety of it called in Tamil 
Semiku Warrugu, and in Telugu Tikka Arikehlu, 
if not dressed in a particular manner, is said to 
produce vertigo, nausea, and other unpleasant 
symptoms. Dr. D. White, of Bombay, writes 
that this variety is called in Gujerati, Menya, 
which he supposes is taken from the Sanskrit 
viord Mans, signifying causing frenzy. Khesari ! 
(Lathyrus sativus) is another grain which is 
found to have injurious properties. — Eng. Cgc. ; 
Elliot; Roxb. i. p. 278; Mnslie^ p. 220. 

PASSAETA. Guj. Lands allotted for the 
support of district and village oflicers. 

PASSAGE ISLAND, a name of Barn Island 
in the Straits of Singapore. 

PASSALA^l. See Topes. 

PASSALUS, a genus of coleoptera, which 
abounds over India and the Archipelago. 

PASSEKINA, Kan-sui, Chinkse, is a Chinese 
plant which has an acrid and poisonous juice ; 
its tubercular or nodulost^ roots are sold wiui the 
tubers separated ; they are given in anasarca, 
jiscites, tympanitis, hernia, hydrocele, and dysuria, 
and are applied to ease pain, and to the ears 
in cases of deafness. Passerina chamffidaphne, 
Yueii-hwa, Chinese. In Chinn the small dried 
flowers of this plant are. infused in a spirit much 
drunk in central China as a sort of cordial, tonic, 
and anti-febrile tincture. The leaves, flowenj, 
and root-bark are applied to buboes as counter- 
irritants. They are said to act on the womb. — Sm. 

PASJSEKINyE, the sparrow sub - family of 
birds, of the family FringillidsB, sub - family 
Passerina), as under : — Passer moiitanus, the tree 
sparrow of Europe, Asia (commoner to the east- 
ward), Siberia, iHbet, Sikkim, Arakaii, Malayan 
Peninsula, Java, China, Japan. Passer salicarius 
(vel Hispaniolensis) of Barbary and the southern 
parts of Europe, Asia Minor, Bokiiara, aud 
Afghanistan, visits the Peshawur valley and 
Kohat in large flocks, being everywhere more 
highly gregarious than P. domesticus, 1^. petrouia 
(Petronia atulta), also of S. Europe and N. Africa 
to Madeira. It is common in Afghanistan. See 
Sparrow, 

PASSES. 

(Jhat Hind. | To go Jap. 

Tlie following are the princij^ml passes bound- 


ing British India, and traversing many of tbo 
provinces and regions within the frontier : — 



1. Dekhcm. 



Feet. 


Feet. 

Bapdeo, 

. . . . 3499 

Poohama, , . . 

2446 

Katruj, 

. ... 3019 

Nana, .... 

2429 

Pax.. . 

. . . . 2698 

Jam, .... 

2328 

Nagoherri, 

... 2646 

Maleeji .... 

2062 

Navi, . 

2617 

Tal 

1912 

Salpi, . 

, . . : 2478 

Bhor, . . , , 

X7»8 


2. Malwa. 


Fendera, 

. . . . 3498 

Poppers, . . . . 

1560 

Silva, , 

. . , . 1928 

Qumba, . . . . 

1653 

Mandla, 

. . . . 1626 

Singrampnr, . . , 

1437 

3. 

Kamatie, NeUgherrUg, and Ceylon^ 


Sigur, . 

. ... 7204 

Kodur 

Gaotvarpilli, . . . 

2401 

Siapara, 

. . . . 6742 

2373 

Bangbodde, , . . 6689 j 

Kisnagberri, . . . 

2160 


4. In iKt ertti of ike Himalaya, from Sikkim to 
Kightwar. 

Ibi Gamin,. . . 20,469 Sipu, 17,670 

Janti 18,629 Uta Dhura. . , 17,620 

Parang 18,500 Birmkanta, . . 17,615 

Donkia, . . . . 18,488 Kiungar. . . . 17,331 

Mana, .... 18,406 Niti 16,814 

Kiobrang. . . . 18,313 VaUanchnn, . . 16,766 

Nelong 18,312 Puling 16,726 

Umaai 18,123 Shinku La. . . . 16,684 

Langpia, . . . 17,760 Bara Laoba, , .. 16,186 

Mayang, . . . 17,700 

5. In the erett of the Kara-korum^ from long, 76** to 

79" 30' E, Or, 

Mugtagh, . . . 19,019 1 Kara-korum, . . 18.345 

Chang-ohen-mo^ . 18,800 } 

6. In the ereet of the Kouen Lun, from long. 78“ to 

80’ E. Or. 

Elcbi 17,379 | Yurungkadi, . . 16,620 

The comparison of these with the passes in the 
Alps and in the Andes will be of interest 

In the Andeg. 

Alto de Toledo, . 15,590 I Aasuay, .... 16,626 
Lagunillai, . . . 15,690 | 

In the Alpg. 

New WeisBthor (a), 12,136 | St. Tbeodule, . . 11,001 
OldWeiMthor(a), 11,8711 

(a) These two posBcs cannot be used for praotioal 
purpoBOB. 

In the Boutbern part of the Peninsula of India 
is the valley and gap or pass of Palghat, leading 
to the western coast. The Guzzelbutty pass leads 
up the de^ valley separating the Neilgherry 
Hills from Cfolligal. 

The Mana and the Niti passes are on tbo 
Saraswati and the Dooli branches of the Ganges. 

Juwahir Darina or Belong and Byans are 
passes on the Gouri, Dhouli, and Kali rivers, 

; branches of the Gogra. The Rotang pass, in the 
Himalaya, in lat 32 ’ 24' N., and long. 77® 10' E., 
is 1.3,200 feet above the sea. The Rotang pass 
near Dbarmsala leads to the heart of Central Asia. 
The Beas river rises in a sacred pool called ‘ Vyas 
Rikhi* in the Rotang pass, at the head of the 
Kulu valley. The scenery of the river valley is 
very beautiful, aud is unlike that of thb Chenab 
or Sutlej. The river is fringed with trees, and 
studded with gn)en islands. There is a good 
riding path close along the bank, which does not 
exist upon any other river in the Panjab. 
Besides deodar in the Upper Beas valley, ‘ kail,* 
Piuus excelsa, elm, maple, oak, and walnut are 
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fibuiiclAnt. On the Parbati, box occurs; also 
olive and the twisted cypress (0. torulosa) axe 
found in small quantity. 

Kanawar is usually divided into Upper and 
Lower Kanawar, and includes the upper part of 
Uie Sutlej basin to the borders of Piti and Guge 
in Tibet Its general direction is N.E. and S.W. 
It baa two pat^lel bounding mountains. On the 
S.E. it is bounded by the Cis-Sutlej mountains, 
and to the N.W. bv the mountains of Piti. The 
mountains which oescend from the two parallel 
bounding chains of Kanawar are ve^ lofty. 
They are crossed in the usual route into Tibet by 
the Werang pass, 13,200 feet ; by the Runang 
pass, 14,500 feet ; the Kuibrang in the north, 
across the Cis-Sutlej, is 18,300 feet. The Shatul 
pass across the Cis < Sutlej leading to Simla is 
15,560 feet ; and the Hangrang into Piti is 14,800 
feet. The passes to Upper Piti are more lofty. 
The bed of the Sutld, from 8000 to 9000 feet at 
the upper part of Kanawar, descends to 4000 
feet in Lower Kanawar. 

j The passes from Kanawar through the Outer 
Himalaya range are fifteen in number : — 

(а) Shatul, 15,555 feet, leading from Rol to Utharabi. 
This pass ie reckoned worse than most of the 
others, not on account of its elevation, for it is 
inferior in altitude to many of the rest farther to 
the east, but from there being almost 14 miles 
without even a single bush for fuel. It is open 
part of Juno, July, August, September, October, 
and sometimes November. 

(б) Snndru, from Tangno to Rasgrami. The people 
represent it as crossing two ranges, and say it was 
very seldom attempted, and was never open more 
than two months in the year ; so it is probably 
little below 10,000 feet. 

[c) Yusu, 15,877 feet, leading from Janglig to Ras- 
grami. 

(d) Burendo, 15,171 feet, is the easiest pass in this 
uarter, and most frequented ; it leads from 
anglig to Rasgrami, and is open seven or eight 

months, and during the rainy season almost all 
the snow dissolves. 

(c) Nibrung, 10,035 feet; (/) Gunas, 10,026 feet; (/?) 
Ghusul, 15,851 feet ; from Chuara to Suhglu of 
Tukpa. These three passes cross the top of the 
range within half a mile of each other. 

(A) The next is Rupin, 15,480 feet, a very easy pass. 

{i) Nulgun, 14,891 feet, is the lowest pass seen by 
Gerard, in the outer Snowy Range. 
if) Barga ; (1) Lumbia ; (1) Marja ; (m) Siiiga. 

These four passes arc contained in tbo space of 
little more than a mile ; they lead from Hungla, 
Kakcham, and Ohetkul, to Lewar of Gnrhwal, 
and, like Ounas, Nibrung, and (itiiisul, are crossed 
in different months. Barga is reckoned lowest, so 
is probably little above 15,000 feet ; it is chiefly 
travelled by the Sungla i)€ople, being on the direct 
road from tliat place. The others are most likely 
between 16,000 and 17,000 feet, and are frequented 
by the'inhabitants of Kakcham and Ohetkul. 

(n) Sungla, from Ohetkul to Burasu of Garhwal, is 
reckoned lower than Kimlia, and may perhaps be 
16,000 feet. The road is said to be generally bad, 
and is travelled for six mouths. 

There are three parses to tlie westward of 
Shatul, the Jalsu, Khealig, and Sungri, but they 
cannot be considered in the Himalaya, being from 
2000 to 4000 feet below the circle of congelation. 
These fifteen passes are almost os good as the 
Rampur road, and many of them considerably 
betted. Most of the passe# to tlie eastward arc 
said to be better than those . 4 ueutjii)ned ; some of 
them arc — 

o) Shear Garb, a dilfioult pass. 

p) Burasu. to Obungsa ; much snow, and rather 

difficult. 


Januubi, to Ohuhrung ; hi^. but very easy. 

|r) Kedamath. said to he very dJffloolt. 

(s) Dumnis. from Badrinath to Ohul^ung; the ptM 
is high, there is much snow, but tiie road ia good, 
and u travelled by loaded cattle. 

{t) Birji pass ; (u) Niti pass ; (v) Dharma pass ; (w) 
Juar psss. Tliese last four passes are travelled oy 
cattle. 

The passes leading from Kanawar to Chinese 
Tartary on the eastward are six in number, all of 
which are practicable for loaded sheep : — 

1. Ohung^khago, from Ohetka to NeUung, on the 

Janlu or Jannubi branch of the Ganges; a lofty 
pass, probably not under 18,000 feet. 

2. Kuno psss, from Kuno to Tunge ; 

3. Tidung, from Obarung to Tunge. These two roods 

are each about five days* joumty without an 
intermediate village, and. like Ohungsakhago, 
cross a high, flat piece of ground. 

4. Kiubrang, from Nisung to ^khur, five stages with- 

out a village. The road leads up the Taglakhar 
river for three and a half days, and is often 
difficult. 

5. Qangtung, from Dabling to Bekbur. This, pro- 

peny speaking, is not a distinct road. 

6. From Numgea to Shipke there are two roads — lit, 

Piining, the height of which is only 13,661 feet. 
Part of this path is very rugg^ in olearing the 
deep-worn glen of the Upsung rivulet. 

There are four passes leading to Spiti — 

1. From Pandrabis, I 

2. Tari from Wangpo. [ ®''® 

3. From Lipe. 

4. Manerung, from Sungnam, open three and a half qjr 

four months. 

The Kanawari and Tartar races estimate the 
altitudes of the passes by the difficulty of breath- 
ing they experience in ascending them. Those 
who cross the outer chain attribute the symptoms 
from which they suffer, to the noxious qualities of 
a poisonous plant; but the best informed, who 
are in the liabit of traversing heights where there 
is no vegetation, know well that they are pro- 
duced by the height alone. 

In the Kouen Lun, all passes above 15,000 feet 
are closed in winter by the heavy snowfall. 

Chang- chen- mo gives its name to a route of 
about 16 marches between Ladakh and Eastern 
Turkestan, Kiid to be the easiest from India to 
Upper Asia, much easier than the more westerly 
Kara-korum route traversed by Schlageutweit and 
Mr. J oh nson . The heigh ts vary from 1 9 ,000 to 2 1 ,000 
feet, but the mountains are generally rounded, 
and fuel and gniss are abundant save at one stage. 

Gumah is equidistant between Ilchi and Yarkand, 
and the Kara-korum route meets this route at 
Shadula. The existence of glaciers in Western 
Tibet was first made known by Vigne, who alludes 
to them iu his Travels in Kashmir. Colonel 
Richard Strachey was the first who proved their 
existence in 1847 in the Himalaya. 

Dras adjoins Kashmir, the intercommunication 
being by the Zoji |)as8, a remarkable depression 
of 11,300 feet, through which flow the moist 
winds of Kashmir, and Dras is the most humid 
and fertile province of Tibet. 

In December 1845, when the Chinese fought a 
battle near Tirtliapuri in Gnari Khorsuin, the garri- 
son of Takla Khar fled across the pass near the 
head of tbo Kali river. Even in this unopposed 
flight one-half of the men were killed by frost, 
and many of the remainder lost their fingers and 
toes ; the flight was most disastrous. 

The snow-lino in the Himalkyan regions is 
14,000 feet south of the range, and 16,000 feet 
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north of it. Rogeg -grow in the valleys 18,000 
feet above the sea ; and in the Tibetan table-land 
corn is sown at an altitude of 16,500 fee^ and in 
one place nearly 18,000 feet above the sea. There 
would appear to be three or four passes varying 
in height from 15,000 feet to 17,000 feet, which 
enter Tibet. In considering these great altitudes, 
we must beaV in mind that the Kirong pass is 
available for a very extensive traffic. There would 
appear to be no doubt that the Jcylub pass, in 
Cnumbi, is still more practicable. The Jeylub 
pass is the lowest in the Chola range, which, 
again, is one of the lowest sections of the Himalaya. 
It leads into the Tibetan territory of Chumbi, and 
from the pass to Lbassa is from 200 to 300 miles. 

The Parijong pass, used by Bogle, Manning, 
and Turner, was in their day open certainly until 
November, when the cold Avas not at all extreme ; 
and by the Donkia and other passes Sikkim has 
maintained for centuries some sort of communica- 
tion with Tibet 

Mr. Georgia Bogle, who was sent in 1775 on 
an embassy to the Grand Lama of Tibet in 1774, 
travelled by way of Koch-Bahar, Tassasudon, and 
Paredrong to Chanmanning, the then residence of 
the lAma, and nearly in the same parallel of 
latitude with Lhassa. 

Passes through Assam lead along the valley 
of the Dihong ; — the northern bank of the 
Lohit through the Mishmi Hills, leads into 
Tibet ; the I’han-gan pass leads to Man-chi in 
China, a month’s journey over mountains 6000 
to 18,000 feet high. The Patkoi pass to Bharao 
and China affords means of communication 
between the Singpho tribes on the north and 
south of the Patkoi mountains. This was the 
route followed by the Burmese in their invasion of 
Assam, which led to the first war between them 
and tlie British. 

Ill the south of India the highest pass is the 
Sigur in the Ncilgherries, 7204 feet. The Rang- 
bodde pass in Cc'ylon, 6589 feet, is little inferior 
in height. Of the numerous jmsses occurring in 
the Western Ghats, the Bapdeo and the Katruj 
both exceed 3000 feet, the former being 3499 feet, 
the latter 3019 feet ; and the Ramghat is upwards 
of 2000 feet . — Trdawney Saunders^ Mountains and 
River-basins. 

PASSEWA. Hind. A semi-Buid extract ob- 
tained from the capsules of the poppy after the 
seeds are extracted ; it hardens by exposure, and 
is used in making up the shell-covenugs of the 
opium cakes for export. It contains a portion of 
morphia. 

PASSIFLORE.®, the passion-flower tribe of 
plants, comprise about 14 genera and more 
than 200 species, of which 20 occur in the Pk 
Indies. The name is derived from a fancied 
resemblance between the parts of their flower and 
the emblems of the Messiah’s crucifixion. They are 
all twining plants, often scrambling over trees 
to a considerable length, and in many cases the 
large gaily or richly coloured flowers make them 
favourites in gardens, where many are cultivated, 
particularly P. alata, P. o^drangul^s, P. edulis, 
r. cierulea, P. racemosa, r. Loudoni, P. onychina, 
P. palmata, and P. filamentosa. It is, however, 
chiefly for their fruit that they are valued in the 
countries where they grow wild, the pulp which 
envelopes the seeds being cool and refreshing, 
with something of a fragrant bouquet. The 


granadilla, P. quad ran gularis, fruit is as largo, 
as a child’s head, and is grown in iiieny parts of 
the E. Indies. The water-lemon of the W. Indies 
is the produce of P. laurifolia ; P. maliformis 
bears what is called the sweet calabash ; and the 
pleasant pulp of P, edulis furnishes the con- 
fectioner with a most delicate material for the 
flavouring of ices. Many, however, arc of no value 
for their fruit, and some are actually fetid. There 
are several wild varieties, — Modecca palmata, 
Courtallum, Cochin ; M. dubia, Sumatra ; M. trilo- 
bata, Chittagong ; M. furfuracca, Promc ; M. ex- 
tensa, Khassya. l^assiflora Chinensri, a 

native of China. P. foetida, a species with fetid 
flowers, but very elegant moss-like involucres, may 
be often seen creeping over the hedges in Moulmcin. 
P. laurifolia, the laurel-leaved passion-flower, called 
in the W. Indies water-lemon vine, appears to 
have been the first of the tribe introduced into 
Burma. P. quadrangularis, granadilla, flourisheii 
well in Burma and on the Tenasserim coast, and 
is very prolific. The smooth, oblong fruit grows 
nearly as large as a cucumber, contains a succulent 
pulp, which makes a cooling, delicious dish, and, 
when prepared in tarts, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from green apple. The Rev. Mr. 
Bennett of Tavoy introduced it among the 
Karens, by whom it is highly esteemed, and much 
sought for. It po8sesse.8 all the attractive qualities 
of fine fruit, has handsome, fragrant blossoms, and, 
when trailed over an arbour, gives a rich passing 
shade. Carica papaya, one of this order, yields 
the valued papau fruit. — Riddell's Gardening; 
Eng. Cyc.; Mason; Jaffrey. 

PASTE, in jewellery, imitative gem. 
PASTILLES. 

Wan-yen-hiang, . Chin. 1 Ood*batti, . . Hind. 

The Ood-batti pastilles in use in India, burned 
at Muhammadan tombs, are made of benzoin. 
The Wan-yen-hiang of the Chinese are long, limp 
torches of bamboo, covered with a composition of 
elm sawdust, some fragrant substance, and a small 
quantity of sulphur or orpiment. They are burned 
to drive away mosquitoes or overcome bad smells. 
They are sold in China for one cash each. — Smith. 

PASTINACA, a genus of plants of the order 
Apiaceffi, from Pastinum, Lat., a two - pronged 
fork. P. sativa, Linn.., has two varieties — (a) 
Sylvestris, the wild parsnip of Europe ; and (6) 
Edulis, the cultivate parsnip. P. Hookeriana, 
P. ringens, P. sprengeliana, and P. sativa arc 
grown in the E. Indies. — Wight's Icon. No. 1008. 

Pastinaca sativa, L. 

Hu-lo-pu, . . . Chin. 1 Parsnip Eno. 

Var, a. Sylvestris is the wild parsnip of Europe 
and the Caucasus. 

Par. b. Edulis is the cultivated parsnip. It is 
extensively cultivated in Guernsey and Jersey as 
fodder for cattle. In the north of Ireland, parsnips 
are used in the composition of a kind of beer, 
brewed with hops. Wine and ardent spirits arc 
likewise made from the roots. 

Pastinaca secacul is the Shakakel misree (Sium 
sisarum, Ainslie)., much used by eastern physicians ; 
the root is a very efficaciDus medicine. Dr. Koyle 
thought it come from Kashmir to Hindustan, 
but Honigberger heard that it is imported from 
Egypt ; and henCe, probably , it is called Egyptian 
(misree). — Honigberger; Voigt; Eng, Cyc. 

PASTORAL TRIBES are in all Central and 
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Southern Asia, and there are many semi-MomadeB FATAL A or Pitasilaf the capital of I^owor 

on the borders, and within the confines of British Sind, identified with Nirankot or Hyderabad, 
India, amongst the two last being all the frontier also called Patalpur. The position of Nirankot is 
Afghans, Baluch, Brahui, and Jat ; the desert fixed at Hyderabad by the concurrent testimony 
tribes, Champa^ Ahar, Ahir, Dhangar; and the of M‘Murdo, Masson, Burton, and Eastwick. Sir 
Gadariya, Gujar, and Kurubar, Goala, Gop, Henry Elliot alone places it at Jarak, as he thinks 
Sadgop, Kum, Rangar, and Gurung. In Persia, that that locality agrees better with the descrip- 
Kurdislan, and Arabia, the chief part of the tions of the native historians. From a comparison 
population are nomades. See Nomade. of the narratives of Arrian and Curtins, it ap^tears 

PASTU, the language of the Afghans, also that the raja of Patala, having made his submis- 
written Pashtu, Pushto. See Pash ; Pash tun. sion to Alexander at Brabmana, or the city of 
PASU-PATI. Sansk. liord of animals, a Brahmans, the conqueror sailed leisurely down 
name of Siva. the river for three days, when he heard that tlio 

PASUT of Lahoul, a compound of alum, etc., Indian prince had suddenly abandoned his country 
used in dyeing. and fled to the desert — Cunningham'' Jn<l. p. 

PASWAJ. Hind. A woman's gown of a PATALENE, the country about Tatta on ibc 
light texture and gay colour. Indus. See Bactria ; Greeks of Asia. 

PAT. Hind. Part of the sugar-cane mill. A PATALIPUTRA, the Palibothra of (ireck 
plank. writers. It was the capital of the Nanda dynasty 

PAT is the wool of a goat of Kabul and Pesha- and of the Maurya dynasty, which was foimdc<l 
wur, inferior to the real pashmina or shawl-wool by Chandragupta, and which succeeded the 
of Tibet, from which a texture called Pattu is Nanda as rulers of Magadha. 
made. — PowelPs Handbook^ p. 21. When Hiwen Thsang, in the beginning of the 

PAT, a desert plain ; a desert country between 5th century, entered the capital of Magadha, 
Asnee and the nills west of the Indus, above the city, originally called Kusumapura, had been 
Mithunkote. It is wandered over by the ghor- deserted for a long time, and was then in ruins, 
khar, the Equus onager. It was 70 li or 11 j miles in circuit, exclusive 

PAT. Hind. A leaf of a plant, any leaf ; a book, of the new town of Pataliputra -piira. This 
PAT. The five pat in Northern Hindustan, name the Greeks slightly altered to Palibothra. 
were Panipat, Sonpat, Indrapat, Tilpat, and on the aiithority of Megasthencs, whose accovml 
Baghpat, of which all but the lost were situated is preserved by Arrian. That writer says — 
on the right or western bank of the Jumna. The The capital city of India is Palibothra, in the 
term Prastha, according to H. H. Wilson, means confines of the Prasii, near the confluence of the 
anything spread out or extended, and is commonly two great rivers Erannoboas and Ganges. Eran- 
applied to any level piece of ground, including uoboas is reckoned the third river throughout all 
also table-land on the top of a hill. But its more India, and is inferior to none but the Indus and 
literal or restricted meaning would appear to be the Ganges, into the last of which it discharges 
that particular extent of land which would require its waters. Megasthenes assures us that the 
a prastha of seed, that is, 48 double handsful, or length of this city is 80 stadia, the breadth 15 ; 
about 48 imperial pints, or two-thirds of a bushel, that it is surrounded with a ditch, which takes up 
This was no doubt its original meaning, but in 6 acres of ground, and is 30 cubits deep ; that 
the lapse of time it must gradually have acquired the walls are adorned with 570 towers and 64 
the meaning, which it still has, of any good-sized gates. Diodorus attributes the foundation of the 
piece of open plain, Indraprastha would there- city to Herakles, by whom they mean Bala-Rama, 
fore mean the plain of Indra, which was seem- the brother of Krishna, but this early origin is 
ingly the name of the first settler. Popular not countenanced by the native authorities, 
tradition assigns the five pat to the five Pandu According to the Vayu - Purana, the city of 
brothers. The above five pat or prastba were Kusumapura or Pataliputra was fotinded by 
given by Dhritarashtra to the Pandu, and from raja Udayaswa, the grandson of AjataRatru, who 
Fat comes Pati, a township. — Cunningham; Travels was the well-known contemporary of Buddha; 
of a Hindoo, but the * Mahawanso ’ makes Udaya the son of 

PAT. Hind. A deity of the Bhuiva, a moun- Ajatasatni. According to the Buddhist accounts, 
tain god; amongst the Kol, sacred high places, when Buddha crossed the Ganges on his last 
See Kisan. journey from liajagriha to Vaisali, the two 

PAT. Mahr. A second marriage of a w'oman ministers of Ajatasatni, king of Magadha, were 
among the lower classes of the Mahrattas, whether engaged in building a fort at the village of Patali 
of a ^rl whose betrothed husband has died, or as a check upon the Wajji, or people of Vriji. 
of a widow, or of a divorced woman. Buddha then predicted that it would become a 

PATAKAM. Tam., Tel. The sectarian mark great city. From these concurring authorities 
on the foreheads of Hindus. ^ General Cunningham concludes that the building 

PATALA, the Hindus recognise seven re- of the city of Pataliputra was actually begun in 
gions beneath the earth, viz. Atala, Viiala, the reign of Aiatasatm, but was not finished until 
Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahatala, Sutala, and the reign of ois son or grandson Udaya, about 
Patala. These are inhabited by the Nf^a, Ihiitya, b.c. 450. Prior to Hiwen Thsang't visit, Patali - 
Yaksha, Danava, and others. The Daitya and putra had been deserted for Rajagriha orBelmr; 
Danava dwdl in Ra sa t a kt, tbe sixth region ; and and another Chinese missionary, who wrote in 
in Patala, the seventh, Vasoki reira over a.d. 640, states that Pataliputra was a mass of 
the chief Nagas or snake deroi-gods. The lowest mins when he had seen it. Dowson says it is 
of tbe seven lower worlds, by Ziegenbalg was the modem Patna. — Dowson, See Patna, 
identifi^ w^ Naraka, he^\,^ Dowson ; Hind, PATALPURI Is a remarkable place, most 
Theat, ii. p. 270 ; As, lies. xi. 01. probably once above ground, but on which two 
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united rivers have deposited their silt and formed 
a soil* A cave leads to a spacious square Umiple, 
about seven feet high, the roof of which is sup- 
ported by thick walls and ranges of pillars. In 
its middle is a large lingam of Siva, over which 
water is poured by the pilgrims. Surrounding 
this presifling deity arc other gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon. Towards the left is seen 
a dead forked tree, which with its withered 
trunk has stood there for several hundred years. 
General Cunningbain’i Archpeologicnl Report states 
that, according to Hiwen Thsang, Allahabad was 
situated at the confluence of the two rivers, but 
to the west of a large sandy plain. In the midst 
of the city there was a Branmaiiical temple, to 
which the presentation of a single piece of money 
procured as much merit as that of one thousand 
pieces elsewhere. Before the principal room of 
the temple there was a large tree with wide- 
spreading branches, which was said to be the 
dwelling of an anthropophagous demon. The 
tree was surrounded with human bones, the 
remains of pilgrims who had sacrificed their lives 
before the temple, — a custom which had been 
observed from time immemorial. Tliis tree is 
now situated underground at one side ofn pillared 
court, which would appear to have been open 
formerly, and winch is supposed to l)e the remains 
of the temple described by Hiwen Thsang. Origin- 
all)& both tree and temple roust have been on the 
natural ground-level, but from the constant ac- 
cumulation of rubbish they have been gradually 
earthed up, until the whole of the lower portion 
of the temple has disappeared under ground. The 
upper portion has long ago been removed, and 
the only access to the Akahay Bat now available 
is by a flight of steps which lends down to a 
square pillared courtyard. — 7V. 0 / Hind. i. p. 818. 

FAT AM A K, a vessel employed in the coasting 
trade of Bombay to Ceylon. Patamar vessels 
may be considered the best in India, as they sail 
remarkably well, and stow a good cargo of mer- 
chandise. They are grab-built, that is, with a prow 
stem, which is the sjune length as the keel ; and 
the dimensions of the large class arc 76 feet 6 
inches in length, 21 feet 6 inches in breadth, 11 
feet 9 inches in depth, and about 200 tons burden. 
They are planked with teak, upon jungle-wood 
frames, and are really very handsome vessels, 
being put together in the European manner, with 
nails, bolts, etc. ; and their bottoms are sheathed 
with inch-board, and a layer of chiinam mixed 
with cocoanut oil and a portion of damraer(country 
rosin). This is a very durable substance, and a 
great preservative to the plank against worms. 
Some of the smaller class of these vessels, of 
about 60 tons burden, are sewed together with 
coir, as other native boats are. The small class 
has one, and the large class two masts, with the 
lateen sail, the foremast raking forward for the 
purpose of keeping the ponderous yard clear 
when it is raised or lowered. The yard is slung 
at one-third of its length ; the tack of the sail is 
brought to the stern-head, through a fixed block, 
and the sheet hauled aft at the side, as usual. 
The halyard is a pendent and treble block, from 
the masthead aft to midships, thus acting as a 
backstay for the mast’s security, together with 
ak)ut two pairs of shrouds. These vessels gen- 
erally export salt from Bombay to the coast, 
and take back coir, rice, coconnuta, copra, 


oil, timber, sjindal-wood, pepper, and various 
articles, the production of the coast. They are 
navigated with much skill by men of the Moplah 
sect and other Mulmmmadaus, and i»iive a crow 
of ten or twelve men, and a tiudal, who are good 
pilots and navi^^*lto^a off the coast from Bombay 
to Cape Comorin ; generally speaking, honest and 
trustworthy. 

PATANI, a Malaya-Siamese province. The 
Orang-patani are supposefl by Captain Osborn 
to be identical with the Orang Laut, or men of 
the sea. They hunt in small groups east and 
west of the Straits of Malacca. under fifty 
different names they are known to the inhabitants 
of Siam, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Moluccas, 
and in all cases bear a bad reputation. With the 
Sarkab or fish -spear and the Parang or chopper 
as their only implements, they eke out A miserable 
subsistence from the rivers and forests ; rice is a 
luxury. Tobacco they procure by the barter of 
fish, and a few marketables collected from the 
forests and coral reefs. Their personal appear- 
ance is unprepossessing, and their deportment 
lazy and slovenly, united to much filthiness of 
person. — Osborn'.^ Quedah, p. 254. 

PATANJALA, Ransk , from the sage Patan- 
jali ; which word is made up of Pat, to throw 
down, and Anjali, joined hands. This conjunc- 
tion teaches us that people went before him for 
instruct ion with joined hands. 

PATANJALA. Sansk. A philosophy of the 
Hindus. In it are five afflictionB, viz. Avidya, 
Asnuta, Abhinivesa, and Dwesha. 

PAT ANJALI. There were two celebrated 
ancient Hindu authors of this name. One was 
the founder of the Yoga philosophy, the other 
the great critic of Panini and Katayayana, styling 
his book the Great Commentary, Maba-bhashya. 
It is a commentary on the Vartikka, or critical 
remarks of Katayayana on Panini. His mother’s 
name was Gonika. He was bom at Gonarda 
(hence his other names, Gonika putra and 
Gonardhya), in the east of India, but he resided 
for a time in Kashmir. He wrote between B.c. 
140 and 120. There is no grammatical author 
who can be held superior to him. Mr, Growse 
(p. 57) mentions that he was a native of Gonda 
in Oudh, lived about B.C. 160; and adds that 
Patanjali mentions the local worship of Krishna 
and Balarama at Mathura, and quotes from poems 
descriptive of their lives. (This may be the 
Patanjali noticed by Ward (iv. 9) as the son of 
Angira and Sati, born in Havrita Varsha, where 
his parents resided, and he was known also as 
Pingala-charya and Pingala-naga.) The other 
Patanjali is the author of the Yoga system of 
philosophy, which forms one of the great schools 
of Hindu metaphysical doctrine, and is distinct 
from the Vedanta, the Nyaya, the Mimansa, and 
many others of equally marked but indifferent 
character. It is a theistic philosophy. He was 
the founder of the doctrine and practice of Hindu 
asceticisfu ; and his doctrine, if it did not precede 
Buddhism, must have closely followed. 

PATAR. Hind. A dancing girl attached to a 
Hindu temple; also a Murli, or woman devoted 
to the gods. 

PATAR, also Pathar. Hind. Mountains. Cen- 
tral India is a table-land of unequal surface from 
1500 to 2500 feet above the sea, beaded by the 
Aravalli mountains on the west, and Ihose of the 
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Yindhya on the south, supported on the east 
by a lovrcr range in Bundelkhand, and sloping 
g^ually on the north-east into the basin ox the 
Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. The 
Patar, or plateau of Central India, is distinct from 
the Vindhya to the south and the Aravalli to the 
west, and its underlying rock is trap. The whole 
of the plateau of Centred India was once under the 

E " Does of Chi tore, but the sack of this famed fortress 
Ala-ud-Din, and the enormous slaughter of the 
hlotes, had so weakened their authority, that 
the alx>riginal Meenas re-possessed themselves of 
all their native hills, or leagued with the subor- 
dinate vassals of Chitore . — TodCt Raj. ii. p. 457. 

PATARI, a wandering tribe of people who 
speak the Telugu language, some of whom have 
travelled into the Mahratta country, pursuing their 
avocation of manufacturers of hand-mills, from 
which they are also named Chakki Kame-walay 
by Muhammadans, and are seemingly identical 
with the Takinkar. They have a deity whom they 
term Satwai, whose emblem is suspended around 
their necks, and resembles the forms worshipped 
as Hanumantu. They dwell within the walls, in 
huts made of a fine grass. They marry at all 
ages; they do not eat the cow or bullock, and 
they bury all their dead. 

PATEL, amongst the Mahrattas, the headman 
of a village, from Pati, head of the community. 
Cbinions are various as to the origin and attributes 
of the Patel, the most important personage in 
village sway. But there is no doubt that both 
office and title are of ancient growth. The office 
of Patel of Mewar was originally elective ; he was 
* primus inter pares,’ the constituted attorney or 
representative of the commune, and, as the medium 
between the cultivator and the government, en- 
joyed benefits from both. Besides bis bapota, 
and the seerana, or ooe-fortietli of all produce 
from the rjot, he had a remission of a third or 
fouxih of the rent from such extra lands as he 
might cultivate in addition to his patrimony. 
The Patel of the Dekhao, and of the west and centre | 
of Hindustan, is the Mandel of Bengal, and the 
Makaddam of other districts, especially where 
there afe, or have been, hereditary village land- 
holders. 

PATELLA, a large clumsy boat on the Ganges, 
in use for baggage, cattle, etc. 

PATELLlDiE, the limpet family of molluscs. 
PATERA, a small boat-shaped cup, in use in 
the religious rites of the Hindus. It is called 
also an Argha, also Argha patera, and also Jhula. 
'fhe Patera or Jhula of the Jogi ascetic is a hollow 
gourd ; that of the Hindu deity Hari, the god of 
war, is the human cranium ; the Jhula or begging 
scallop of the Muhammadan fakir is a gourd or a 
double cocoanut Fakir ke jhu14 m4n tukra kon 
dala? — Who threw the piece into the fakir’s scal- 
lop? — ^indicates a child of unknown parentage. 

PAT’HA. Hind. Fibre of the Chamjerops 
Bitchiana, of which mats, etc., are made. 

PATHAN, a name applied in a loose manner 
to all the tribea bordeiing^on the common frontiers 
of In^ Afghanistan, Persia, and Balkb. The 
people are now found in all parts of British India, 
mixed with Uie rest of the iuhabitanta. The greatest 
colony is that founded chiefly by the Yosufzai at 
no very remote period. They have been known 
to the British as Afghai^ Pathan, and Robilla. 
The source of the name is doubtfd. Pihtan or 


! Pathan, given as one source of the term, is said 
to have been a titular designation bestowed by 
Mahomed on an Afghan of the name of Kais or 
Kesh, who visited Mahomed at Medina. It is 
also claimed to be a corruption of tlio Arabic 
Fathan (a conqueror), or a derivation from the 
Sanskrit Paithna, to penetrate (into the hostile 
ranks). It is an honourable term in Arabia, 
where Khurasani (a native of Khorasan) leads 
men to suspect a Persian. The Karani, Ashta- 
rani, Mashwani, and Wnrdak of the North-West 
Frontier call themselves Pathans, but they arc 
deemed of different origin from the Afghan. The 
Kanini includes the Orakzai, Mangal, Khatak, 
Afridi, and Khugiani tribes, and the Waziri are 
sometimes included among these. The Wnrdak 
are in the valleys of the Sokhta and Ghazui rivers. 
They are quiet and hospitable, and their country 
is well cultivated. The Afghans call themselves 
* Ban i Israel,* or children of Israel, but consider 
the name of ‘Yahudi,’ or Jew, as opprobrious. 
They affirm that Nebuchadnezzar, after the destruc- 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem, removed them to 
Bamian (the present Kabul), and that they were 
called Afghans, after their leader Afgliaua, who 
was a son of the uncle of Asof (Solomon’s vizir), 
who was the son of Berkin. This person’s pctli- 
gree is derived from a collateral branch, his own 
father being unknown, wliich is not at all uncom- 
mon in the east They say that they lived ns 
Jews till Kalid (who obtained the title of khalif), 
in the Ist century of the Muhammadan era, called 
on them to take part in the war against the 
infidels. For these services the khalif gave their 
commander, Kysee, the title of Abd- nr- Rashid, 
which means the son of the mighty, and appointed 
him ‘Butan' (an Arabic word), or head of his 
tribe (answering to a clan in Scotland). It is 
supposed to be from this title that the Afghans 
were called, in India, Patan. After the campaign 
under JKalid, the Afghans returned to their 
native countiy, and were governed by a royal 
race, descended from Kysni or Cyrus, till the 
llth century, when they were conc^ucred by 
Mahmud, who established his power m Ghazni, 
conquered jrart of India, and founded the Afghan 
kingdom, wnich continued till Baber, a descendant 
of Tamerlane, founded the Mongol empire. Such 
is their belief. 

Afghans have never migrated in large bodies, 
but have accompanied the Muhammadan rulers of 
India, all of whom have entered from Afghanistan, 
and brought bodies of the Pathan with them. 
Some of these have settled in many places 
throughout Northern India, and in some parts of 
the south, some of them in villages, where they 
own and cultivate the soil. They have been in 
ooDsiderable numbers in the native army of Britisli 
India, particularly in the corps of irregular cavalry, 
and in Northern India, in the civil service of 
Government. A few Pathan settlements are found 
ia the Panjab and about Behli. They are numer- 
ous in the Upper Doab and Rohilkhand, and, all 
OTer India, rathan principalities, ja^hirs, and 
families were met with till the be^omng of the 
19th century. 

They came in without their women, and have 
intermarried with other Muhammadans, and with 
Hindus. Tod relates (Rajasthan, ii. pp. 22, 
2a) that in S. 1572 (A.D. 151G) a desultory band 
of Pathans made an incursion during the fair of 
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the Tij, held at the town of I’eepar, and carried 
off 140 of the maidens of Mareo. Between a.i>. 
1167 and 1526, 20 Pathan kings ruled in Hin- 
dustan. The average duration of their rule was 
9iy ears. The only Pathan dyruisty now in British 
India is that of the Begum of Bhopal. 

Wherever Pathan dynasties ruled in India, 
their architettural remains are of a magnificent 
character. At Dehli, Agra, Mandu, and Burhan- 
pur, ruins of palaces, mosniu’s, and mausoleums 
attest the magnificence of their founders, and 
their noble, scientifically constructed fortifications 
attest their skill. Of the early Pathans of the 
Ghori and Khilji dynasties, from a.d. 1 10.‘1 to 1321, 
there may be noticed the Kutub Minar, of majestic 
beauty, erected A.D. 1200, and the stern grandeur 
of Taghalaqabad, a.d. 1321. The style is different 
of the later Pathan of the Taghalaq and Saida 
dynasties, a.d. 1321 to 1451, from the Afghan of 
the Lodi dynasty, a.d. 1451 k) 1526. The usual 
form of a Pathan tomb was an octagonal apart- 
ment surmounted by a dome, the apartments sur- 
rounded by an arched verandah, the arches rising 
from square columns. 

Pathans to the wcjst of the Indus, as well as a 
few to the east of it, in the north of the Hazara 
district, and west of that of Pawal Piudi, speak 
Pushtu. The I^athan are the only people of 
Central Asia who in comparatively recent times 
have come to reside to any considerable extent in 
India. The Pathan tribes had advanced into the 
ncrth-eaat corner of Afghanistan within com- 
paratively recent historical times, for the lower 
valleys of the Kabul country were once occupied 
by Hindu races, and the peaks of the Safed Koh, 
lustwecn Jalalabad and Kabul, bear such Hindu 
names as Sita, Ram, etc. The term Afghan is 
hardly known to the people whom Europeans so 
designate, for the tribes have not as yet coalesced 
into a nation. 

PAT’HAK, Hind. Any stone, a monument, 
a tombstone, a pallia. Pat’har ka pliul, a lichen. 
Haiza-ka pattar, Kalanchoe varians. Mit pattar, 
Maebilusodoratissimus. Til pattar, Acer cretieum 
and A, cultratuin. (Jolonel Tod says ho w’as 
particularly struck with the moiiuim'nt of a 
Charan bard, to whose memory they had set up 
a pallia or toml)8tono, on which was bis effigy, his 
lance at rest, and shield extended, who most 
likely fell defending his taiida. Tlie tract had 
been grievously oppressed by the banditti who 
dwelt amidst the ravines of the Bunas, on the 
western declivity of the platciau. * Who durst,’ 
said his guide, ‘ have passed the Pat’har eighteen 
months ago? the Meenas would have killed you 
for the cakes you had about you ; now you may 
carry gold. These green fields would have been 
shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by them ; but 
now, though there is no superfluity, there is 
play for the t(3eth, and we can put our turban 
under our heads at night without the fear of 
missing it in the morning.' At one of the cairns 
in the midst of the wood, his people nil paused 
for a second ; it was raised over the brother of 
the Bhatti thakur, and each, os ho passed, 
added a stone to this monumental heap. — Tod^ 
ii. p. 669. 

BA-THA-YOU-SHA, Burm. A bast of 
Arakan, from a species of Musa ; strips 7 feet in 
length ; fine in texture, light coloured ; formed of 
several easily diffusible layers, the outer layers 
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rather deiiHC and compact, and the inner canccllar, 
— Jtofflr. 

J'ATllf. Buum. The term by which, in Burmn, 
native-born Muliaminadans are known. 

PATH I, Hind., of Shahpur, a weight of wool, 
equals the shenring of one fle(;ce of a sheep. 

PATllllAINI. Hind. An iron graver used in 
Multan for tracing patterns for gold inlaying work, 
seemingly a corruption of pattern. 

PATI. Hind. A township; in the N.W. 
Himalnyn, a subdivision of a district. 

PATIALA, a native state in the I'anjab. It 
belong.^ to the group known ;i.s the Cis-Sutlej 
States, and is situakd between lat. ‘ifL’ 23' 1.5" and 
3tr 54' N., and long. 74" 40' 30" and 76 ' 59' 15" 
E. Its area, 54 1 2 square niilcK ; estimated popula- 
tion (1H7.5), 1,586,000; 8upposc<l gross revenue, 
£457,239. The ruling families of Patiala, of Jind 
(Jheend), and of Nabha, are called ‘ the Pliulkian 
houses,’ because they are descended from Phul, a 
(•haudhari, or agricultural notable, wl.o in the 
middle of the 17th century founded a village in 
the Nabha territory called after his name. The 
chiefs of Jind and Nabha are (hiscended from 
Tiloka, the eldest son of Phul ; the Maharaja of 
Patiala is descended from Rama, the second son, 
and is a vSikh of the Sidhu Jat tribe. The Patiala 
maharaja aided the British with supplies in thi 
revolt of 1857, when before Dehli. He was elected 
a member of the Viceroy s Council, and proposed 
a bill prohibiting the killing of cows. His widow 
and her daughters w’ere (Jhristiaus . — AitchesorCs 
Treaties; lm)>. (iaz. 

PATINA, in Ceylon, grass land, for the most 
part rock, barely covered with a superstratum of 
soil, but nroducing long grass, and here and there 
a stunt cci and tliorny bush or tree. Like the 
prairies of America, the patinas are burned off 
every year. Grass-covereil openings or meadows 
amount to millions of acres in Ceylon, about th(3 
middle of the hills, on which, except the Carcya 
arborea and Emblica officinalis, trees do not 
grow. In the lower ranges they are covered 
with tall lemon grass, Andropogon schcenanthiis. 
Coffee, by the use of manures, was unsuccessfully 
tried on them. — Simnioitds' Dirt. 

FATING, Hind., of Tibet, dried apricots 
brought from Balti. 

PATLSCHOROEEIS of Strabo, the Patiskhari 
of the cuneiform inscription, are the Bakhtiari of 
Luristan. 

PATKA. Hind. A girdle, a scarf, a labourers 
Un ban, a sash. Zarri-Patka, a gold sash bestowed 
as an honour or decoration by sovereigns; the 
national standard of the Mahrattas. 

PAT-KOI, a pass leading to Bamo and China. 
It was the route fidlowed by the Burraans in tbcii 
invasions of Assam, and is the means of com- 
mnnicaiion between the Singpho tribes on the 
north and south of the Patkoi mountains. 

PATNA. Hind. Patnam, Tam.; Patnama, Tel., 
Sansk. Any town or capital ; a name of Sering- 
apatain, also of Madras, subjoined to many dis- 
tinctive names of towns, as Seringapatam, 
Masulipatam, Cbinapatam (Madras). 

PATNA, a city on the right bank of the Ganges 
in Bengal, in lat. 26° 37' 15 " N.,and long. 85° 12’ 
31" E., with a population of 158,900 souls. It 
gives its name to a revenue district, and to ;t 
revenue commissi onership, the latter of 23,726 
square miles, and a population in 1872 of 13,122,74.3 
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pei*8on8. Patna has been identified with T’atali- 
piUra of the ancient Hindus, the Pnlibothra nien- 
tioued by the Greek historian Mcgasthenes, who 
came as ambassador from Selcucua Nicator to the 
court of Sandra(^ottus or Ciiandragupta at Patali- 
putra, about the year 300 n.c. ; and the river 
Erranoboas of Greek writers is the. Hiranya bnha 
or gold-t>earing stream of the Hindus, the Sone 
river of the present day. It was also anciently 
known as Kusnmapura, also Pushpapura. 

Strabo and Pliny agn'e with Arrian in calling 
the people of PaliV)othra by the name of Prasii, 
whicn modern writers have unnnimonsly referred 
to the Sanskrit Prachya or ‘ eastern.’ But it has 
seemed to General Cunningham that Prasii is only 
the Greek form of Palasiya or Parasiya, a ‘ man of 
Palasa or Parana,’ which is an actual and well- 
known name of Magadha, of which Palibolhra 
was the ciipital. It obtained this name from the 
Pala.sa, or Biitea frondosa, which still grows as 
luxuriantly in the ]>rovincc as in the time of 
Hiwen Thsang. The common form of the name is 
Paras, dr, when quickly pronounced, Pras, which 
he takes to he the true original of the Greek 
Prasii. This derivation is siipportcd by the 
H[)elling of the name given by Curtins, who calls 
the people Pharrasii, which is an almost exact 
transcript of the Indian name Parasiya. The 
Praxiakos of iPlian is only the derivative from 
Parasar. The city extends for nearly 9 miles 
along the Gauges, from tlic suburb of Bankiporc 
on the west, to Jafar Khan’s garden on the east, 
Patna has a Sikh colony. There is a huge incom- 
plete domed granary, built in 17H4-178t), which 
was utilized in the Bengal famine of 1873, In 
1851, Maharaja Jung Bahadur rode up its winding 
staircase. In 1870-77, the imports and exports of 
Patna town (excluding Government monopoly of 
opium, and probably omitting a good deal besides) 
were registered to a value of millions sterling. 
The imports alone amounted to more than 4 
millions. On 6th Oct. 1763, a number of the British 
were massacred here by order of Mir Kasim. He 
wrote to the English authorities, ‘ If you arc resolved 
to proceed in this business, know for a certainty that 
I will cut off the beads of Mr. Ellis and the rest of 
your chiefs, and send them to you.’ Tliis threat 
he carried out with the help of Samru, a Swiss 
(Walter Reinhardt), on the evening of the Otli 
October. Mr, Ellis and others, according to a 
contemporary letter, were (h'coyed on(‘ by one 
out of the room where they were drinking tea, at 
seven o’clock, and instantly cut down. About (U) 
British were thus murdered, their bodies being 
thrown into a well in the compound of the house 
ill which they were confineo. It is said that 
200 British were killed at this time throughout 
Bengal. — Rea. v. p. 280, ix. p. 40, xiv. p. ,393. 

i’ATNI. Hind. A Hindu wife, the wife first 
married. 

PATOMKAR, on the Malabar coast, a tenant- 
farmer. 

PATONWA. UiMYA. A species of Gardenia? 
of Ganjam and Gumsur ; extreme height 20 feet. 
Used chiefly for firewood, being tolerably common. 
The fruit thrown into a pond of water kills the 
fish in it, and it is used for that purpose by the 
Keyout or fishermen. This mode of catching fish 
is designated Macho nohneebaro. The fruit is 
said to be poisonous, but the seeds are used 
tnedicitially for fevvr. — (^npt. ^facdonold. 


PATOO or Asia i.s a bast from Birbhum. It 
is like the Patwa bast of Bhagulpur. — Roijle. 

PATRA. Hind. The Kataya or wire-drawers’ 
w'ork-bench, 

PATRA. Tam. Any loaf used for writing on, 
th(' birch bark or palm frond ; also a sheet of paixu* 
or metal on which grants arc engraved. See Patera. 

PATRA. Hind. Tha-bcit, Burm. Gautama’s 
alms-bowl ; it is said to have been sent by king 
Asoka to Ceylon, and is shown in the Mnlagawa 
vihara at Kandy. Fa Ilian saw one at Pcshawuir. 
It is the Holy Grail of Buddhism. 

PAT-RA j, a Pnjari amongst the Mahrattas. 

PATRANG. Hind. A silk dress; man thera 

gORsypina. 

PATUI. Hind. A neck-chaiu of silk, carrying 
amulets. A hone ; also a little iron wedge or plate, 

PATSHAING. Burm. A drum-harmonicum, 
a mnsicnl instrument used in Burma. It consiHlH 
of a circular tub-like frame about 30 inches high, 
and 4 feet 0 inches in diameter. This frame is 
forme«l of separate wooden sDivc s fancifully carved, 
and fitting hy tenon into a honk. — Yule. 

PATSHATjA, a village school of Bengal. Thi' 
discipline in the Patshalas is very cruel. The 
Calcutta Review mentions that a boy is made to 
bend forward with his face towards the ground ; 
a heavy brick is then placed on his back, and 
another on his neck ; and should he let either of 
them fall, within the prescribed yieriod, he is 
punished with the cane. A boy is condemned to 
stand on one foot ; and should he shake or quiver 
or let down the uplifted leg before the time, he 
is severely punished. A boy is made to sit on 
the floor in an exceedingly constrained position, 
with one leg turned up behind his neck. He is 
made to sit with his feet resting on tw'o bricks, 
and his head bent down between both legs, with 
his hands twisted round each leg so as painfully 
to catch the ears. A boy is made to hang for a 
few minutes, with his head downwards, from the 
branch of a neighbouring tree. A boy’s hands 
and feet are bound with cords ; to these members 
so bound a roj)c is fastened, and the boy is then 
hoisted up by means of a pulley attached to the 
beams or rafters of the school. The fingers of 
both liaiids are inserted across each other, with a 
stick between and two sticks without, drawn close 
together and tied. A boy is made to moitsure 
so many cubits on the ground, by marking it along 
with the tip of his no.se. A boy is constrained 
to pull his own cars, and if he fail to extend them 
Hulficiently he is visited with a severer cliastiHc- 
ment. The boy who first comes to school in the 
morning receives one stroke of the cane on tlie 
palm of the hand, the next receives two strokj s ; 
and so each in succe.ssion, as he arrives, receives 
a number of strokes equal to the number of boys 
that preceded liim, the first being the privileged 
administrator of them all. Four boys are made to 
seize another, two holding the arms and two the 
feet ; they then alternately ing him and throw 
him violently to the ground. Two boys, when 
both have given offence, are made to knock their 
beads several times again ^ach other. Again, 
two boys are made to sei • .jother by the cam, 
and with these organs weu outstretched he is 
made to run along for the amusement of the 
bystanders ; which latter clause reminds us of the 
old Roman poet’s line — ‘ Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci.’ Nettles dipped in water 
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are applied to the body, which becomes irritated king. Pnttapii bharya, Tel., the crowtled wife 
and swollen ; the pain is excruciating, and often of a Hindu ruler. 

lasts a whole day ; but howorer great the itching PATTA t.. Hind. Plates made of leaves by the 
and the pain, the sufferer is not allowed to rub or Dosali caste. 

touch the skin for relief, under the dread of a PATTAM. Tam. A gold frontlet ornament 
flageUation in addition. This seems bad enough ; worn by Hindu women. 

but here is something worse : The boy is tied up PATTANA, Pattan, Patna, Pat’tain. gANSK. 
in a sack along with some nettles, or a cat or A word of Sanskrit origin. Any town or city. It 
some other noisome creature, and then rolled is found in nearly all the languages of British 
along the ground. India, as in Masulipatam, Chinipatan (Madras), 

PATSO or Pataau, of particoloured silk, is or simply Patna, Seringapatam. Pattan, the 
worn by the Burma court and the wcaltliy Pattnna or Faithana of the ancient Greeks, Is 
Burmans of the capital. In Akyab it is worn supposed to have been the capital of Balivahaue. 
there by the Mug race. The Patso of Burma, Pattan, in Gujerat, is the ancient Balhara capital, 
however, is the cloth worn by all classes. A Somanatlia and Anhilwarn were known ns Pattan. 
piece costs up to 24 rupees. Pattnn-Somimtli is 29 miles N.W. of Diu, In lat. 

PATTA, also Pat or Pattr. Hind. Any 20° 63' N., and long. 70“ 35' E. 
leaf. A lease of land, a deed of lease, a title PAITANG. Hind. A paper kite. Patlaug-baKi, 
or appointment to office ; a belt as an office Hying kites. I’attang saz, a kite maker, 
badge. PA'PTI, the Swastika of the Buddhists, and 

PATTADAIU, a lease of land. In India, under the monogram of V^'ishnu and Siva. 

British rule, are three land tenures, one known as PATTIJ. Hind. A white Avoollen cloth ; a 
the Zamindari, or j)ermanent settlement, made in blanket or wrapper made of Pattu, a breadth of 
1793 by Lord Cornwallis, of Bengal proper, and woollen cloth sewn together. Puttii, a thick 

since tlum exUmded to Behar and Oiissa. In this woollen blanket woven on the Spiti Hills. A 

the lands arc divided ainong.sL landlords, who j)ay coarse, thick fabric made of the refuse wool and 
a qviit-rent to Government, which in Bengal ha.s long hair from the shawl goat. It is sold in 
been definitely settled. Somcllhng similar has pieces of 10 inches in width and about 21 feet in 

been proposed for Ouilli, as the Tnlukdari. (2) hmgth at 2 riijiecs 8 annas or 3 rupees a-piece, 

The Kyotwari tenure iu Madras, favoured by Sir according to the (piality. 

Thelmas Munro, under which the cultivators arc the Pattu abshar, striped woollen cloth, 

co-owners of the soil, and pay direct to Govern- Pattu chet, woollen cloth stamped with a 

roent. A modification of this has been introduced pattern. 

into Bombay. (3) The Pattadari tenure was Pattu-Dahzang, cloth made at Dahzang, near 
carried out by Mr. U. Martins Bird in the N.W. Ghazni. 

Provinces, and it has since been extended to the Pattu-foduk, a Ladakh woollen fabric. 

Panjab. In this. Government deals direct with Pattu Ramnagri, the Pattu fabric made at 

village communities, who arc jointly responsible Ramnagar. 

for the assessment. PATTU AH, a name of the Juanga race. See 

In Bombay and Madras, Government transacts Juaiijm. 
its revenue business chiefly direct with the cul- PATTY and Pajcl are short and pointed- 
tivating ryot, who is regarded as the feuar or headed chnuks ; and the Wallampory are the 
proprietor, paying a feu-duty, and so long as that riglit-hand chanks. Bertolncci mentions, as a 
IS paid he cannot be dispossessed. Neither in peculiarity observed by the Ceylon fishermen, that 
Bombay nor Madras is there any middleman. In all shells found to the northward of a line drawn 
Bengal, however, the British bjok up the from a point about midway from Manaar to the 
Zainindar system, who, under Muhammadan rule, opposite coast of India, are of the kind called 
had been partly a rent-collector and partly a Patty, and arc distinguished by a short flat head ; 
landed proprietor, and elected him to be owner, to and all those found to the soutliward of that line 
the exclusion, in many cases, of the rights of the arc of the kiud called Pajel, and are known from 
cultivators. Subsequently the Government, to having a longer and more pointed head than the 
the exclusion of the real owner, electe<l the tenant former. The Wallampory or right-hand chankS 
or the villag(' community. In Bengal and Oudh, arc found of both kinds. 

the land-tax is still levied on estates ; in Northern PATWA, Hind. A braider, a maker of fringe 
India, on villages and proprietary holdings ; but and tape. 

in Madras, on individual fields. In Bombay, PATWA or Patahra manufacture and sell 

however, the taxes levied on the blocks of 10 or ornaments made of zinc. and tin and other inferior 
12 acres accords to the convenience of the metals, worn by men and women, but chiefly by 
occupiers, and they are tenants for 30 years. In the latter. They also make trinkets of silk and 
copper-plate grants dug from the ruins of the silk cloth, edged with gold, 
ancient Ujjaiu (presented to the Royal Asiatic The Patwa knit silken cords ; and in Behar, 
Society), the prince’s patents (Patta) conferring where silk is produced, many families are em- 
gifts are addressed to the Fatta-cila and ryots, ployed in weaving silk cloth, or silk and cotton 
Colonel Tod never heard an etymology of the n»ixed, or cotton alone. 

former word, but imagined it to be from Patta, PATWA. Hind. String and rope made from the 
grant or patent, and Cila, which means a.nail or fibre of Bauhinia racernosa. 

sharp instrument,— metaphorically, that which PAT^VA. Hind. The red juicy calyx of 

binds or Unites these patents; all, however, Hiluscus subdariffa used for making jelly, etc. 
having Pati, or chief, as the basis. — Tod's PATWARI. Hind. In Hindustan, a village 
Rajasthan, i. 6(X) ; Irans, Asiatic ^^ociety. accountant, responsible for keeping the accounUl 

PATTA-ISTKI is the first lawful wife of a of the village, noticing changes in the list of pro- 
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prietors, and accounting between the headman or the continent, and form what is known as Adam s 
Lamberdar and the proprietors for the share of Bridge at the head of the Gulf of Manaar. The 
revenue paid by each. In the Dckhan and British Government since 1828 have been deepen- 
Southern India, the village accountant is the ing the channel to thirteen feet of water, so as to 
Kulkarni and Kamam, and in Gujerat the Tallnti. render the rounding of Ceylon unnecesRary. 

PAUCHONTEE, or Indian gutta tree, is PAUNDRAKA, an opponent of Krishna at 
common in the densely-crowded tracts of Coorg, Benares. Krishna is said to have defeated and 
abounding at the foot of the ghats N.E. of killed him, and burned Benares. 

Trevandrum, the eastern part of IVynad, Ani- PAURAVA, descendants of Puru of the 
mallay mountains, and Cochin territories, from Lunar race. — Dowson. 

8® 30' to 10® 80' N., and at an elevation of 2500 PAUSSTDd3, a family of ijisects, comprising 


to 3000 feet above the sea. The tree abounds in 
the Cochin Sircar territory, and on the cardamom 
table-lands of Travancore, and at the Pool on 
the summit of the ghats above Chocuraputtce. It 
appears to be common in all the forest tracts at all 
within the influence of the S.W. rains. It attains 
a height of 80 to 100 feet, and a diameter of 2 to 
4 feet, and it rises up to a great height without 
giving off any branches. It is the Pauley tree of 
Wynad, and the Pauchontee of Cochin. It is the 
Ispnandra acuminata of Lindley, and the Bassia 
elliptica of Dalzell. It yields a milky juice, which 
concretes, and is brittle at an ordinary temperature. 
It softens by the heat of the hand and mouth, and 
may be moulded between the fingers. It readily 
melts by the application of heat, and becomes 
very sticky. This stickiness is gradually destroyed 
by contact with water. It forms a paste with 
coal-tar, naphtha, and oil of turpentine. It has 
excellent insulating powers, and may be used 
successfully for coating the wires of telegraphs. 
It is probable that several thousands of these 
trees fall annually under the axe of the wood- 
cutter, as the Government forests in AVynad give 
way to the extension of coffee-planting, and the 

f irivate forests in Malabar to raggi cultivation, 
n 1856, General Cullen forwarded a drawing and 
description of it. The wood of the Pauchontee 
tree is in gravity not less than 65 lbs, the cubic 
foot ; and a bar of one inch square, with 18 inches 
clear of the supports at each end, broke with a 
long fibrous fracture, after a weight of 440 llw. 
had been imposed, though not till this weight had 
for some minutes been suspended from the bar. 
This tenacity is as high if not higher than that of 
teak. A tree when tapped, two taps at every 
three feet from the base to sixty feet high, or 40 
taps in all, yielded in twelve hours about eight 
pints or pounds of the sap. The exudation from 
the trunk has some resemblance to the gutta-percha 
of commerce. According to General Cullen, in 5 
or 6 hours upwards of lbs. was collected from 
4 or 5 incisions in one tree. — Bal/ovr's Report of 
the Madras Museum o/ 1866. 

PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. Tung, Peh- 
tung, Chin. A tree of China and Japan, furnish- 
ing an excellent timber, much prizea for musical 
instruments. The large cordate leaves are used as 
a wash for sores, and to strengthen the hair when 
turning grey. Bark vermifuge And diuretic. — 
Smith, 

PAUMBEN, a small mercantile town on the 
W. extremity of the island of Ramisseram, in lat. 
9® 87' N., long. 77® 17' E. It derives its name 
from the serpentine character (Pamu, Tam., a 
snake) of the Paumben channel, which separates 
the island from the mainland. The population 
are chiefly Labbai Muhammadans. The Paumben 
channel is between the islands of Ramisseram and 
Manaar. These two almost connect Ceylon and 


the genera Cerapterus, Swed. ; Pleuroptorus, 
llV.v/. Mr. Westwood mentions sixty-two known 
specie.^, a great portion of which belong to tlw’ 
East Indies. 

PA VAN A, the Hindu god of the winds. He 
is by some represented sitting on a deer, holding 
in his hand a hook for guiding the elephant. — 
CWe.’.f M>/th, Hind. p. 111. 

PAVANANTI, a Jaina who lived at Sanaka- 
puram. Under the patronage of a king, he com- 
menced the Nannul, the most celebrated Tamil 
grammar, but died after completing the first twr> 
parts. 

PAVETTA INDICA. Linn, 

Paveita alba, Ixoi-a pavetia, Jioxh.f 

Txora paniculata, Lam. Rheede. 

Kukura chura, . . Bkno. Pavatti maram, . . Tam. 

Kakra, .... HiND. Papatta chettu, . . Tku 

Malia mothi, . Malhal. Nune papata, . . „ 

Pappana, . . . Sansk. Papatn, Telia papata, „ 

Pavetta, . . . Singh. • 

An ornamental shrub, 4 or 5 feet high, with 
white flowers, timber very small. The berries are 
not very palatable. In Ceylon, very abundant 
up to an elevation of 3000 feet. /3 var. Arobaga- 
mowa district, y var. Common at an elevation 
of 3000 to 4000 feet; a third var. occurs at 
Batticaloa. P. tomentosa, found at Tavoy, has 
flowers resembling a white ixora. P. brevjflora, 
D.C',, occurs on the Neilgherries. — M.E.J.R. ; 
Ain site; Thw. Zeyl. ; Mason. 

PAVIA INDICA. Wall. Indian horse-chesnut. 
Gugu, gsgai-gugai, Ohkn. Hane, Hanudan, . Panj. 
Pu . . . of Kahawab. Kanor knor, Kanur, „ 
Gun, Ouab, Juah, KULU. Tonjaga, . . PusHTi’. 

Banakhor,Ban-khor,PANJ. Jauz makkaddam, ,, 
Ban-akhrot, . . . „ 

This fine picturesque tree yields a gratefid 
shade. It grows in most of the higher hills, Cia 
and Trans Indus, at from 4000 to 9000 feet, is 
found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur and 
Sungnam, at Kulu at an elevation of 6000 to 
8000 feet, on the mountains at elevations of from 
8000 to 10,000 feet, in Kamaon, Garhwal, and 
Sirmore, also near the sources of the Ganges 
and in Kanawar, and attains girths up to 10 and 
16 feet. 'The wood is light- coloured and easily 
worked, but is not much valued, being used for 
ordinary building purposes, packing-cases, water- 
troughs, tea-boxes, and rou^b pattern-making. 
Some of the Tibetan drinking-cuns are made 
from it. The root, called Jauz-muladdam ban- 
khor, is used for horses in colic, and is recom- 
mended as an external application in rheumatism. 
The seeds contain maim fecula, and are eaten 
by the hill people in times of scarcity, but 
require long maceration in water first, as they 
are very acrid. Grows to a very great size and 
strength ; wood soft and strong, of a white colour, 
veined, fine grained; polishes well; used for 
building and cabinet-making purposes. — Roylt's 
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PAVUNIA ODOKATA. 


PA YUNG. 


ill. p. 135; Powell; Balfour^ p. 186; Commr. 
.! allunchir Division ; Dr. Stewart; CleghorrCs Panj. 

PAVONIA ODOHATA. WUld. 
r. sidoidoi, Hom^ D.C. Hibiioui chitlbenda, Roxh, 
Hibiscus odoratus, i2oz6. 

Hulla, . . . ' Bamsk. Muiopolagiixn, * . Tsb. 

i’eramutie pu, . . Tam. Ohitli benda, . . . 

ICrra kati, . . . Tel. Muttava-pulagam, . „ 

It has a most delightful smelling flower, and 
is one of those with which the arrows of Kama, 
the god of love, are said to be tipped. P. rosea, 
Wall., is of Burma. — Aina. Mat. Med. : Moor, 
Pantheon. 

PAVONIA ZEYLANICA. Cm. 

Hibiscus ZejlanicuB, Linn. 

sitramuti Tam. | Tainna inatapolg;um, Tel. 

Grows in ^Southern India, and is used in infusion 
in fevers. 

PAVGNINiE, or pea-fowl, a sub-family of the 
J’liasianidae, includes — 

I'aYO cristatuB, L. P. bicalcaratum, L. 

r. JaponcDsis, Bennett. J\ Napoleonis, Massena. 

P. inuticuB, Linn. P. chalcurus, Temm. 

Near these are — Argusanus giganteus, 

1‘olyplectron Tibetanum, Temm. 

Temm. 

Pavo crifttatus, Linn., Pea-fowl. 


'laou, T:io8, . ARAB., Gr. Pavoii, Pavunc, . It., Bl*. 
Mfvb ja, .... BiioT. Mong-yung, . . . Lkb. 

l*aon, Fr. Pavon 

I ’fail, Ger. My loo, Mail, . . . Tam. 

Mohr, Mor, . . . Hind. Niinili Tkl. 


The head is sumiountcd by an aigrette of 24 
ujuight feathers. In the male the tail-coverts 
coueist of fcatheia with loose barbs and of unequal 
tize, the upper one shortest, each terminated by 
Muniorous eyes or circlets of a metallic iridescent 
brilliancy ; these the bird has the power of erect- 
ing into a circle or wheel, which presents, when 
t he sun Bhineson it, an objectof dazzling splendour. 
The feinnlc has the aigrette, but has not the 
splendid ornament with which the male is gifted ; 
her colours generally are sombre. This species is 
Kpread over India ; it is readily domesticated, and 
many Hindu temples have considerable flocks of 
them. The bird, as domesticated in Europe, is 
identical with the wild bird of India, Colonel 
Williamson, in bis account of peacock-shooting, 
states that he hod sceu about the passe-s in the 
.Inngleterai district surprising quantities of wild 
pea-fowls. Whole woods were covered with their 
beautiful plumage, to whicli the rising sun im- 
parted additional brilliancy, lie says there could 
not be less than twelve or fifteen hundred i)ea- 
fowls, of various sizes, withiu sight of the spot 
wliiTe lie stood for near an hour. 


is found in all tlie countries from Assam through 
Burma to Malacca, and the islands. It has spurs ; 
its crest is composed of about ten or more slender 
barbed feathers. It has more green and gold and 
leis blue iu its plumage than P. cristatus. 

The black -shouldered pea-fowl, Pavonigripennig, 
is commonly called the Japan peacock, but is not 
found in Japan. It occurs wild in Cochin-China. 
— Eng. Cyc. ; Jerdon, Birds of India. Sec 
Peacock. 

PAW A or Padraona, an ancient city on the 
Gandak river, between Kapilavasta and Kasi- 
nagara. In the Ceylonese chronicles the town of 
Pawa is mentioned as the lost halting- place of 
Buddha before reaching Kasinagara, where he 
died beneath a sal tree. — Cunningham, Ancient 
Geog. of India, p. 434. 

PA WAN. Hind. The wind. Pawan-ka-put, 
lit. Son of the wind. The general of the monkey 
army that Kama took with him in his expedition 
again.st Ceylon. 

PAWAN BANS, the name by which the 
Bhuiya to the south of Singlihiim designate them- 
selves. 

PA WANG. The Rev. P. Favre, apostolic mis- 
sionary of Malacca, mentions that the Pawang are 
priests, teachers, physicians, aud sorcerers. Many 
members of their own nation do not believe that the 
Pawang have any supernatural powers as sorcerers 
or as jiricsts. Amongst the Malays their skill is 
much in honour, and their persons objects both 
of veneration and of fear. The Malays have a 
firm faith in the efficacy of the supplications of 
the Pawang, and an extraordinary dread of tlieir 
supposed supernatural power. Malays imagine 
that they are endowi d with the power of curing 
every kind of sickness, and of killing an enemy 
however distant he may be, by the force of spells ; 
and with the gift of discovi-ring mines and hidden 
treasures. It is not uncoininon to see Malay men 
ami Ai’omeii, at the sight of a Biuua Pawang, 
throw theniBelves on the ground before him. — 
Journ. Ind. Arch., Feb. 1849, p. 116. 

PAWAIUIJA, a class of dancers at fiublic 
festivals. They are found in the districts east of 
Oudli. — Sherring's Hindus. 

PAXITIRTHA. Taranatha, in his history of 
Indian Buddhism, mentions Paxitirtlia in Tibetan 
as a Buddhist temple, or, in the Tibetan corre- 
sponding name, Bird convent. It is now called 
the Tirukkaz Hukkunram, and is 36 miles S. of 
Madras ; aud the kites at it are fed at noop. The 
temple is now devoted to Siva, but the inscrip- 
tions show that it was once a Jain temple. 

PAMCHA, a palm of the Rio Negro, is the 


l\ivo Japonensts, Aldrov., P, Javanicus, Hors- 
field. Prevailing tints, blue and green, vary- 
ing intensity, and mutually changing into each 
(dher, according as the liglit falls more or less 
directly upon them. In size and proportions the 
two species are nearly similar, but the crest of P. 
.luvaiiicuB is twice as long as that of P. cristatus, 
ami the feathers of which it is composed are 
regularly barbed from the base unwards in the 
adult bird, and of equal breadth throughout. 
Hind and crest iuLerchangeably blue and green. 

'I’lie Javan pea-fowl is a splendid bird. It 
replaces tlie common pca-fowl iu the Malay 
PeiiiuBiila and Java, and is readily distinguished 
by its different colouring ami peculiar crest. I 

l\'ivo inuticiis, Linn., P. AssainieuH, McClelland, 


Iriaitea exorrhiza. 

PAYAKAJU. Kahn., Tel. A temporary 
cultivator, 

PAYANELIA MULTIJUGA. D.C. A timber 
tree of the Andamans. 

PAY ASA, iu Brahmanism, sacred food, consist- 
ing of l ice and milk. It is prepared at Brahmanical 
saerificoH. Payasa-homa, a Hindu sacrifice with 
glii and fire, also with rice and milk, biit products 
of the cow are mixed with them. 

PAYUNG in Malay and Javanese, aud Song- 
song in Javanese only, au umbrella. Among the 
civilised nations of the Malayan Archipelago, this 
is the universal badge of rank, from the prince to 
1 the humblcKt oflice-bcaror, and stands instead of 
' till* crowns, coronets, stars, and ribbons of tlie 
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PA-ZEND. 


PEACH. 


natione of Europe. The quality of the party is best manure for this vegetable is street sweepings 
expressed by its size, colour, or material. — Craw- and wood ashes. 


furd's Diet, p, 380. 


PA-ZEND. The book containing the religious the rains in < 


The country pea of British India is sown after 


, and varies in price according to 


code of the present Parsees is called the Vendidad. the quality ; when green they are tolerable as a 
It has undergone three various processes of com- vegetable, but are best in soup. Procurable in 
position, of the Aveata, Zend, and Pa-zend. The December and January. 

Avesta is of very ancient date, and is the ground- The Japan pea has been introduoed into the 
work of the present Vendidad, though all of it United States, and returns 200 and 800 per cent, 
almost is post-Zertushtrian. In the course of In chemical composition the P. sativum of India 
time, several explanations and interpretations of has moisture, 12*05 ; nitrogenous matter, 28*50; 
the laws were made, wliich acquired as much force starchy matter, 00*28 ; fatty or oily matter, 1*61 ; 
as the original, and were incorporated with it. and mineral coimtitiu nta, 2*41. 

This is the Zend, and the incorporation of further The chick-pea, or Bengal gram of India, is the 
explanations was styled the Pa-zend. Avesta Cicer arietinum, the pigeon-pea is the Cajanus 
means direct higher knowledge, divine regulation. Indiciis, and the pea-nut is the Araclds hypogea. 
Zeud means the explanation of this, and Pa-zend — Agricultural Rvjwrt for from CommiKsioncrH 
the supplement to the Zend, or further explanation of Patent.'i to House of Assembly; Faulkner; 
of the Zend doctrine. All the three steps exist huldcll ; Jaffrey. 


in tire preBout Zend Avesta, or more properly 
Avesta Zend. — Bunsen. 

PE, in the weights of Burma, is the l-20th part 
of a kyat or tikal. 

PE. Tam. Wild, uncultivated ; a devil. 

PEA, Pisum arvense, P. sativum. 

Taing-sian-taii, . . Chin, j Kachang, . . . Malay. 


PEACH, Amygdaliis Persica. 

Khookh, . . . Arab, j Ardo, Shaft-alu, . Hind. 


T’au, Ping-t’au, . (JiliN. Accusaro, 
lluh-t’au, Sien-kwo, ,, 1 Shaft-alu, 

rccUo, ..... Fr. ! Kiirdi, Ki 
Pfirsiche, .... (Jkk. i Malo coto 


Accusaro, .... It. 
Shaft-alu, . Peuh., Turk. 
Kiirdi, Kulloo, Aroo, ,, 
Malo cotoii, . . . Bl*. 


Taing-sian-tau, 
Wan-tau, . . 

Erwten, . . 

Poia, . . . 

Erhacn, . . 
Battana, . . 
Bisi, Piselli, . 
Wan, . . . 


Kachang, ... 
Kiraeneh, . . . 

CJoroch, . . . . 

Harcuso, . , 

Pesoles, Guisantes, 
Pattaui, ... 
Gundu hiinighelu, 
Burtshak. . . . 


The peach was introduced into Europe from 
Pkus l^crsia, a country in which the fruit is very fine, 
lius. where both the free and cling stone varietie.s 
Sanhk. ar(‘ known, and called Kulloo and Kardi. It has 
. 3 p. been siqiposed to be a native of the oa-sej? of 
j in consequence of its name, Burkook, being 

O'.,,!'!-' i probably the original of the old term aiiricoke and 


The pea is grown as a vegetabh; throughout all 


probably the original of the old term ajiricoke and 
pruH'-ocia. 

I There «are two varieties in the Panjab plains, 


the southern and eastern parts of Asia, \vherev(‘r one, a round fruit, wliich is elongated to a point 
Europeans reside. It is a well-known leguininoua on one side ; this is called Noki (Nok, a point), 
plant, of which twd sjiecics are commonly ilislin- Tlie other is a tlat fruit, like the Chinese peach, 
giiished in Britain, — tlie grey Oeld-pea, and the and is called Tiki; the lattm* is mueh superior 


white or yidlow pea. Of these two species 


j botli in jiiicincsR and llavour. At Kandahar there 


are many varietie.s. The large white, green, and are two sorts, one small and strong tlavoured, 
brown are the common pea in the Dekhaii; the called Babri, and one largti and liiseious, called 


latter sort arc boiled, and eaten often in the shell. 
Peas may besoNvn there in the beginning of June, 


Tirwah. 

At Kabul it is said to be prcHerved in fourteen 


and continued at pleasure until February. In sow- ditT(u*eut ways, with and without the stones, or 
ing, they should not bo too thill, or placed dt - per ill the kernel left, or an almond substituted. It is 


drills than two inches, and a spac.<‘ of thu e feet 
between the rows,- the tirst croj) in <louble rows, 
with a sjiacc of a f<»ot between. When tin y ;ir(! 
ready to climb, earth up both side.s well, li-aving 
room for the water to run in tlie middli*. Tlieii 
jilaci; good stiong slicks in tin; i, ‘(‘litre of tin* rows, 
and on the outer side (d’ each lay good old maniini, 


generally brought in this state into N. India, uish'r 
the name Klioobani ; tin* Arabic name is Mi.sli- 
mish ; in Bokli.u.i, when* tlu‘y are particularly 
tine, they are called Hakur kliani. In tin: Hima- 
laya tin; fruit i.s called Zard-aloo, ('IkkiIoo, and 
Gliinaroo ; in Kaiiawar the fruit is dried ou tlie 
top.s of their liouses, and, when pounded, mixeij 


after which little trouble is reiiuired. Ke<‘j)ing with their meal. It is chiv'lly cultivated on uc- 
them free from weeils is of course essential ; ainl count of the beautiful oil wliieh is expres.sed from 


to preserve tlie be(?d, taki; care and remove 


the keruels. Tliese may also he fouiul in the 


of the plants that apj^eur of a different kind when bazars, under tin; name of Ba<tiun-kohi, or hill- 
in blossom ; also draw out all the thin ami bad- almonds. The oil has a sliglit smell of liydro- 
lookiiig plants, to prevent the pollen impregnating cyanic acid, and must resembh* that from almonds, 
the good, and if this seed bii the jiroduce of the especially the bitter kind, or that olitaiiied from 
ram-crop, if sown again in the cold weather they Prunus hrigantiaca. They ripen well and are of 
will be much finei and last longer than the seeds a fine flavour in Pesliawur; also in the north of 
of the former season. For late crops, put down India, with the well -flavoured flat jieach from 
in single rows, and in lines from east to west; China. With care, it succeeds also in the elevated 
this enables the sun to act u))ou tlie whole, and lands of Mysore, Ahnuulnaggur, and Dowlatabad. 
tends to prevent mildew from damp on the stalks. It is found wild in different |aits of the Hima- 
In growing crops that you do not intend to stick, laya, as about Mussoori, at elevations of 51)00 and 
it is advisable to put brushwood on one side for 0000 feet. In tho district of Bissehur there is a 
them to creep over, and prevent much loss in seed distinct kind, called Bbemi by the nativi'S, Pciwcu 
from damp and otherwise. Tlie kinds that grow saligna, Royle, which, though small, is juicy and 
best at Madras are the Bangalore and Cape seed, very sweet. 


sown in drills aft.er the lieavy rains are over. 


In the vicinity of Shanghai is a fine and large 



PEACH GUM. 


PEAB. 


variety of peach, which cornea into the markcta 
there about the middle of August, and remains iu 
perfection for about ten days. It is grown in the 
peach orchards a few miles to the south of the 
city ; and it is quite a usual thing to see peaches 
of this variety 11 inches in circumference and 12 
ounces in weight. Trees of the Shanghai variety 
are now in the garden of the Horticultural Society 
of London. In China, Yu-t’au is the nectarine ; 
Ping-t'au and Hoh>t’au are names of the flat 
j^ch ; and the Kin-t’au is a yellow-fruited peach. 
The peach is supposed to be a modified almond 
under cultivation; and though many hundred 
varieties have been produced, the peach and the 
almond are believed by Professor Koch to be of 
the same stock. 

The nectarine is found in gardens in Northern 
India, where it is called Shaft-alu and Moondla- 
aroo (smooth), though it does not perfectly ripen 
its fruit, nor is it known from whence it was 
introduced, though probably from Kabul. The 
apricot is very abundant around almost every 
village in the Himalaya, rendering it difficult to 
ascertain whether it be ever found wild, as the 
trees remain tho only vestiges of deserted villages. 
— Dr$. Wall Cat, ; Royle^ III. Him. Bot. ; Riddell ; 
J. L. Stewart. 

PEACH GUM, T’au kiau, Chin. In China 
eiiyiloyed medicinally. 

PEA-FOWL. 


. . , Arab., Or. Marak, . Malay., Jav. 
I’ea-fowl, .... EN(J. To gei, .... Malkal. 

room, Fr. Manura, . Sansk,, Jav. 

Pfau, Ger. SUchin, . . „ 

Tukeyiun, . . . Her. Tokei, .... Singh. 

Tukhi-im, ... „ Mail, Tam. 

Pavo, Lax. Tawuss-kushu, . . Turk. 


There are three species of pea-fowl known in 
India, Pavo cristatus, P. Japon crisis, and P. 
muticufl, ZinH., the former of British India; the 
latter is from Assam to the Malay Peninsula, Java, 
and Sumatra, and has never been domesticated by 
the natives of the Archipelago. P. cristatus and 
P. muticus ore wild species ; and Mr. Sclater has 
lately named P. nigripennis, but its country is 
unknown. Peacocks are called in Hebrew, Tukhi- 
im ; and the name still used on the coast of Malabar 
is To-gei, which in turn has been derived from the 
Sanskrit Sikhin, meaning created. In many parts 
of India they live in a semi-domestic state in and 
about the villages. The peacock is said to have 
been introduced to Europe by Alexander the 
Great. Pea-fowl were so rare in Greece, that a 
male and female were valued at Athens at a 
thousand drachmse, or £32, 5b, lOd. Samos 
possibly was the next place they were known at, 
where they were preserved about the temple of 
Juno, being a bird sacred to that goddess. But 
their use was afterwards permitted to mortals, 
for Gellius, in his Noctes Alticae (c. 16), com- 
mends tho excellency of the Samian peacocks. 
They were, however, known in Judea many years 
before the days of Alexander, and are noticed, with 
apes, in 1 Kings x. 22, 2 Chronicles ix. 21, the 
words translated being ^und in the Sanskrit. 

The peacock was a favourite armorial emblem 
of tho Hajput warrior; it is the bird sacred to 
their Mara (Kumara), as it was to Juno, his 
mother, in the vrest. Tlie feather of the peacock 
is used to decorate the turban of the Kajput, as 
that of the warrior of the Crusade, adopted from 
the Hindu through the Saracens. * Le paon a 


toujoure I’embleme de la noblesse. Plusieurs 
chevaliers avaient leura casques des plumes de cet 
oiseau, un grand nombre de families nobles Is 
portaient dans leur blazon ou sur leur cimier, 
quelques uns n’en portaient que la queue.’ A 
bunch of peacock’s leathers is still the implement 
of conjuring, and is carried by mendicants in India 
Avho pretend to skill in magic ; it is especially 
borne about by Jaina vagrants. The peacock 
enters into the Hindu mythology. Siva, for the 
amusement of Parvati, his bride, originated a 
particular dance, to the musical accompaniraeut of 
the tabor, struck by his attendant Nandi. His 
sons were present, — Kartikeya, mounted on his 
peacock, and Ganesa with the head and trunk of 
an elephant. Siva is embellished with a collar of 
the hooded snake twining round his neck and 
surmounting his head. The peacock is supposed 
to be particularly delighted by the approach of 
the rainy season ; and tho bird of Kartikeya, 
mistaking the deep sound of the drum for the 
rolling of thunder indicative of a storm, screams 
with delight. The peacock is considered the 
natural enemy of snakes ; and the snake of Siva, 
alarmed at the approach of his mortal foe, deserts 
his place on the neck of the deity, and makes for 
the first hiding-place he can find. This happens 
to be the tip of Ganesa’s elephant trunk, his 
entrance into which disturbs the bees that are 
supposed to settle on the temples of an elephant. 
The European fable of the jackdaw borrowing the 
plumage of the peacock, has its counterpart in 
Ceylon, where the popular legend runs that tho 
pea-fowl stole the plumage of a bird called by the 
natives Avitchia. This bird utters a cry resem- 
bling the word Matkiang ! which in Singhalcs(; 
means, * 1 will complain.’ This they beheve is 
addressed by the bird to the rising of the sun, 
imploring redress for its wrongs. The Avitchia is 
described as somewhat less than a crow, the 
coh>urB of its plumage being green mingled with 
red. The wild pcia-fowl of the jungles is a good 
bird for tho table, and when young is no despicable 
food. 

The throne of Shah Jahan was in the form of a 
peacock with a spread tail, and is famed in history 
as the Peacock Throne, which Nadir Shah carried 
off from th<^ sack of Dchli. The colours of the tail 
were represented in natural colours by sapphires, 
emerahis, rubies, and other appropriate gems, which 
formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamoudH 
and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. 
Tavernier, a jeweller by profession, inentious the 
common belief that it cost 160,500,000 livres, 
nearly six millions and a half sterling. But tho 
author of the Nadir Namah only names two 
millions, and Scott only one million sterling. -- 
KlphinstonCy p. 530 ; Crawfurd's Diet. ; Darwin^ 
Origin of Species; Muller's Lectures, p. 190; 
TtnVs Jlajasthan, i. p. 137 ; Hind. Theat. ii. pp. 
10, 306 ; Tennant's Nat. Hist, p. 244 ; Pennant's 
Hindoostan, i. 211. See Pavoninm ; Sacti ; Vahan. 

PE AH SAIi, or Yegasee, a timber of the 
Northern Cireara. 

PEAK, Pyrufl commujus. 


Kwo-tsung. . . . ( ’niN. I Naspati, . Hin]>., Peus. 

Po-li, Peh-li, . . ,, Pera, . . II., Port., .Sp. 

Hiang-li, Siueh-li, „ I Nakh, .... PusiiTU. 
Pare, .... Han. Ohrusha, .... Ki's. 

Pure, Dut. ! Paron, .... 8 w ki>. 

Poire, Fr. I Armud, .... Ti kk. 

Birno Gkr. 
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J^KAKJ,. 


PEAK!.. 


The fruit of the Pyrus ooiumur.is, a tree of valve of the shell dips downwards to meet a 
Europe, China, and Kashmir, and introduced into similar edge on the opposite side, thus forming a 
Inflia from China, in the north of which countries double-fringed veil. The tentacles of this fringe 
are several varieties. But the term pear is given consist of long and short flat filaments, which are 
to several other fruits, as see Holy Garlick pear, exceedingly sensitive, so that even the approach 
Anchovy pear, Sand pear, Prickly pear. of a foreign substance makes them draw forwards 


PEARL. 

Looloo, Lulu, . . Arab. Mutiyara lulu, . Malay. 
Yang-chu, .... Chin. Marwarid, . . . Pbrs. 

Perlo, . . Dan., Fr., It. Porola Port. 

Paarlen, Parol, . . DuT. Shemtachug, Perlii, Bus. 
Perlen, .... Ceb. Maracata, . . . Sanbk. 

Maragdoa, Margarites, Or. Mootoo, Mutu, . Singh. 

Mutti, OuJ. Perlaa Sr. 

Moti, Hind. Perla, Sw. 

KaiiiO'tnmuia, , Jap. Muttu, Tam. 

Margarita, . . , Iat. i Mutiamu, .... Tel. 

IMuti, Mutya, . Malay. ' Inji, Turk. 


Pearls are found in several molluscs inhabiting 
Hlmllow seas and sandbanks in the old and new 
world, but the roost productive mollusc is the 
Meleagrina margaritifera or Avicula margaritifeia, 
liio pearl oyster; and the best known localities are 
the Persian Gulf, the west coast of Ceylon in the 
(julf of Manaar, Panama, the shores of Califor- 
nia, Austiulia, Red Sea, Arabian coasts, the Aru 
Islands, Zebu, the Sulu Archipelago, Mindanao, 
<ioast of New Guinea, Torres Straits, Gulf of Omra, 
and coasts of Japan. 

Friar Jordanus, a quaint old missionary bishop, 
who was in India in 1330, says that 8000 boats 
wi‘re engaged in this fishery and that of Ceylon, 
and that the quantity of pearls was astounding and 
almost incredible. The headquarters of the fishery 
was then, and indeed from the days of Ptolemy 
to the 17th century continued to be, at Chayl or 
Coil, literally, the temple, on the sandy promon- 
tory of Ramnad, which sends off a reef of rocks 
towards Ceylon, known as Adam’s Bridge. And 
Ludovico di Varthema mentions having seen the 
pearls fished for in the sea near the town of Chayl, 
in about a.d. 1500 ; and Barbosa, who travelled 
about the same time, says that the people of Chayl 
are jewellers who trade in pearls. This place is, 
as Dr. Vincent has clearly shown, the Koru of 
l^tolemy, the Kolkhi of the author of Periplus, 
tl»c Coli or Chayl of the travellers of the Middle 
Ages, the Ramana-Koil (temple of Rama) of the 
natives, the same as the sacred promontory of 
Ramnad and isle of Rameswarara, the headquarters 
uf the Indian pearl fishery from time immemorial. 

Ill Arabic poetry, pearls are fabled to be drops of 
vernal rain congealed in oyster shells. Benjamin 
of Tudela says that in the month of March the 
drops of rain-water which fall on the surface of 
the sea are swallowed by the mothers-of-pcarl, 
and carried to the bottom of the sea, where, neing 
fished for and opened in September, tliey are 
found to contain pearls. The Hindus poetically 
desciibe them as drops of dew falling into the 
shells when the molluscs rise to the surface of the 
sea in the month of May, and becoming, by some 
unexplained action of the sun’s rays, transformed 
into jiearls. Pliny and Dioscorides believed that 
pearlswere productions of dew ; but that observant 
old Elizabethan navigator, Sir Richard Hawkins, 
shrewdly remarked that ‘ this must be some old 
Dhilosopher’s conceit, for it cannot bo made pro- 
* should come into the oyster.’ 

Modeni writers suggest various causes for the 
intrusion of the nucleus round which the pearl is 
formed. 3 lie free border of mantle lining each 


and shut out the intruder. They doubtless 
prevent the pearls from dropping out of the shell, 
and preserve the fish from tne host of carnivorous 
creatures which infest its place of abode ; and if 
it be true that particles of sand form the nuclei of 
pearls, they must run the gauntlet of these cver- 
w'atchful sentinels before they can intrude them- 
selves amongst the interstices of the mantle. The 
food of pearl-oysters consists of foraminifera, 
minute algse, and diatoms ; and Dr. Kelaart has 
suggested that the eilicious internal skeletons of 
these microscopic diatoms may possibly permeate 
the coats of the mantle, and oecome nuclei of 
pearls. 

It is suggested that pearls are produced when 
the transparent envelope of the animal, called 
the mantle, is wounded or irritated. That small 
boring worms pierce the shell and penetrate to 
the body of the animal. The mantle then sends 
forth a quantity of pearly matter over the wounded 
spot, and this becomes a little knob or pear). This 
is supported by the fact that nearly all the 
shells in which pearls are found are outwardly 
contorted, and that a smooth regular shell is* a 
pretty sure sign of the absence of the pearl. 

The Chinese are said to thread upon fine silk, 
small beads of mother-of-pearl, and fasten them 
within shells of pearl oysters when they rise to 
the surface of the water at the begiuniug of 
summer. The animals are then restored to their 
bed, where they soon cover the beads with cal- 
careous matter, and thus convert them into pearls. 
Small figures of Buddha are the stock subjects 
introduced, and these are highly valued by Buddh- 
ists in all countries. Small pearls which have 
been immersed in acetous acids, and thus roduceil 
to their membranous constituents, have the ap- 
pearance of being formed of concentric coats of 
membrane and carbonate of lime, thus resembling 
in composition the mother-of-pearl with which 
oyster-shells are lined. Mr. Robert Garner, F.L.S., 
particularly examined those formed in the mantle 
of the Conway and Lancashire salt-water mussel ; 
and he attributes the same origin to all pearls, 
the oxidation of a minute species of diatoma caus- 
ing their formation, much in the same way that 
galls are formed in plants. 

Sections of pearls shovv very fine concentric 
lamina* surrounding a grain of sand or other 
extraneous matter. Tiie nacreous lustre has been 
attributed to the diffraction of light from the out- 
cropping edges of the laminae ; but Dr. Carpenter 
says it may result from the minute plication of a 
single lamina. 

In whatever w'ay produced, pearls of consider- 
able size, on account of their beauty and rarity, 
have been valued at enormous prices in past ages, 
and are still among the choicest objects of the 
jeweller’s art, I'heir delicate and silvery lustre 
has been as widely celebrated as the brilliance 
of ’the diamond. The Meleagrina margaritifera 
furnishes the finest pearls and &eBt nacre. When 
secreted ih the globular form, it is the pearl ; on 
the inner walls of the shell, it is the nacre. 

A pearl, to be pure, should be of perfect whito- 
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uesR, be spherical or of a regular pear shape ; those 
of blue reflection are less valued, and the yellow 
pearls still less, Tavernier was of opinion that 
the yellow colour was a stain from the rotting 
mollusc. 

The pearl mollusc multiplies by means of what 
is technically called spat or spawn, which is 
thrown out in some years in great quantities, — 
perhaps similar to the edible oyster of Britain, 
which threw much spat in 1849, and not 
again until 1860, and not then up at least to 
1866, The spat floats in and on the water, 
and attaches itself to anything it cornea in contact 
with, attaining, it is said, the size of a shilling in 
six months. In its seventh year the pearl mussel 
attains its maturity as a pearl producer; pearls 
t)l)taine(l from a seven-year mussel being of 
double the value of those from one of six years 
of age. In mussels under four years the pearls 
are not of any mercantile value, and after seven 
years the pearls deteriorate. Those from mussels of 
about four years old have a yellow tinge, and the 
older kinds a pinky hue ; but pearls of a red and 
even black, as also with other colours, are like- 
wiso met with. Of all the substances used for 
j)ersonal decoration, the pearl alone derives 
nothing from art. The Baghdad dealers prefer the 
round white pearl. Those of Bombay esteem 
j)ecg'l8 of a yellow hue and perfect sphericity. 
According to European taste, a perfect pearl 
should bo round or flrop-shaped, of a pure white, 
slightly tran8])arent, free from specks, spots, or 
bleiiiish, and possess the peculiar lustre charac- 
teristic of the gem. In India and China, the 
bright yellow colour is preferred. The rose-tinted 
[>earl of Scotland is in large esteem amongst 
I’aris ladies. The pearls of kScotland of the best 
kind range in price from £5 to £50, but £100 has 
been paid for a fine specimen. Pearls of the 
I’ersian Gulf and Ceylon realize from Ks. 1000 
to 11s. 1500 a tola of 180 grains. 

A pair of very fine black pearls wjw recently 
sold to a rieh iron merchant in Paris for 500,000 
francH. The pink pearl ranks with the clear white 
pearl in value. Some specimens have been found 
with puri)le, cream, and sidinon colours. 

Pearls are designated in Europe by their 
eolours, white, yellow, or black ; or by their size, 
as seed-jMjarl. The best pearls are of a clear, 
bright wiiiteness, free from spots or stains, with 
the surface naturally smooth and glossy. Those 
of a round form are preferred, but the larger 
j)ear- shaped ones are esteemed for ear-rings. 
»Seed -pearls arc those of the smallest size. 

The dealers dn Ceylon recognise twelve clas-scs, 
in no7ie of which is the actual weight taken into 
c(»nsideration — 

1. Called Ani, comprising those pearls to which 
JMiny first applied the term ‘ unio,’ in which all 
the high(‘st perfections of lustre and sphericity are 
centred ; 2. Auathari are such as fail a little 
ill one point, either in lustre or spheiicity ; U. 
Sanadayain, and 4. Kayeral, such us fail in both ; 
5, Massugu, or confusion; 6. Vadivu, beauty; 7. 
Medangu, bent or ‘ fohlcd ’ pearls; 8. Kurwal, 
ilouble pearls ; 9. Kalipuu, signifying abundance ; 
10. Po^sal, and 1 1. Kural, mis-shapen. These find 
a ready sale iu India, all kinds and shapes being 
iiuli.seriminatoly used to adorn the roughly made 
breastplates of gold worn by women of high caste. 
12. Tliool. literally ‘powder.’ These are all 
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easily disposed of in India, where they are some- 
times made into lime to chew with betle. 

Pearls are found in the Unio marginalia. Law., 
and Unio flavidus, Benson ^ of the Bhandardah 
lake near Berhampore. 

In the salt-water inlets along the entire seacoast 
of Sind, a thin-shelled variety of the oyster occurs; 
on the sandbanks, called Kenjur, that are left dry 
at low tides, but chiefly in the creeks near 
Kurachee, a seed-pearl is found, selling at Rs. 15 
the tola. The seed-pearl fishery was let by the 
Amirs successively tor Rs. 650, Its. 1300, and 
Rs. 19,000. After 1839, they let them out for 
Rs. 1100, Rs. 21,000, and Ra. 35,000, but the 
contractors failed. 

The produce of the fisheries in the Gulf of 
Manaar has varied greatly at long intervals. 
From 1838 to 1854 there was no fishery at all. 
A similar interruption had been experienced 
between 1820 and 1828. The Dutch had no 
fishery for 27 years, from 1768 to 1796 ; and they 
were equally unsuccessful from 1732 to 1746. 
It has now been sfitisfactorily proved that the 
pearl-oyster’s occasional disappearance is perfectly 
natural. The Arabs of the Persian Gulf, according 
to Colonel Pelly, attribute tie decay of the Sind 
and Ceylon fisheries to the mixture of mud and 
earthy substance with the sand of the beds. 

In the Persian Gulf the pearl banks extend 
300 miles in a straight line, and the best beds arc 
level and of white sand, overlying the coral in 
clear water ; and any mixture of mud or earthy 
substance with the sand is considered to be detri- 
mental to the pearl mollusc. These banks are from 
3 to 6 miles off shore, in 6 to 7 fathoms water. 
400 boats of all sizes are annually employed, 
carrying crews of from 13 to 25 persons, half of 
them divers. The yearly produce was estimated 
at 40,000 tomans, each toman 18 piastres Rumi. 
— the masters drawing three shares, divers two 
shares, and assistants one share. Some of the 
Arab colonies on the Persian littoral retain a right 
to fish on the banks, which are appanages of the 
parent Arabian tribe. 

In the Persian Gulf there is both a spring and 
a burniner fishery, and as inany as 5000 boats will 
assemble from Bahrein and the island-s, and con- 
tinue fishing from April September. The 
total amount derived in the pearl fisheries of the 
Persian Gulf has been estimated at £400,000, 
emidoying about 30,000 persons. During a recent 
year, 30 divers eugagea iu the pearl fishery in 
the Persian Gulf lost their lives, most of them 
being victims of sea monsters. The value of the 
earls taken in 1879 in the lY'rsian Gulf was set 
own at about £300,000. There were 7,000,000 
fished, and it was believed tliat but for tb-s frequent 
interruption by weather, 2,000,000 mt)re might 
have been lifted. 

Off the coast of Ceylon the fishing season is 
inaugurated by numerous ceremonies, and the 
fleet, sometimes of 150 boats, tlien puts to sea. 
Each boat has a stage at its side, and vi. manned 
by ten rowers, ten divers, a steenaman, and a shark 
charmer (Pillal karras). The men go down five at 
a time, each expediting his descent by means of a 
stone 20 to 25 Iba. iu weight, and, holding their 
nostrils, gather into a net or basket about lOO 
shells in the minute or so which they remain 
under water. Each man makes 40 to 50 descents 
daily. The pearl-oysters are thrown on the beach 
19 
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«nd left to puti'efy. It has been ascertained that divers' earnings seldom being leas than £2d6 a 
no diving apparatus could, with any advantage, year, while in very good years, such as 1878, they 
be Buhstituted. The coiumou time for remaining Siave been known to make £340 each. Althouffh 
under water is 60 or 60 seconds, but Sir Henry there are a good number of sharks in these seas, the 
Ward timed one man at 80 seconds, and another loss of life on the part of the pearl fishers is very 
at 84 seconds. When the oysters reach the small, averaging about two per annum; and it 
Government kottus, they are divided into four is a curious fact that the sharks almost always dis- 
heaps. The divers then remove their share, and appear as soon as the fishing operations commence, 
the remaining three- four tbs, belonging to Govern- Captain Moresby says that pearl shell fishing 
ment, divided into heaps of 1000 each, are sold by near the islands of Torres Straits is carried on by 
auction to the highest bidder. Sir Henry Ward Europeans, who engage divers from the I^oyalty, 
says, — I have seen myself 3:2 pearls taken out of Solomon, and New Hebrides groups. Large open 
one oyster, three of which were worth £l a piece, boats are employed, each with eiglit or ten divers, 

while even the smallest had a marketable value. The pearl shell sells at Sydney at £150 to £180 per 

The Ceylon receipts have been £1,1 17,992, viz.: — ton. The divers go down in 4 and 6 fathoms water. 

1856 to 1863, . . £108,470 The mollusc cannot be the Meleagrina, for he says 

1874 to 1881, . . 155,000 it weighs from 3 to 10 lbs. ; the divers bring up 

one under each arm. The pearls, be says, are 
The revenue derived from this source is of a few, small, and of poor quality, aud become the 
very uncertain and precarious nature. property of the divers. The mollusc is eaten. 

1856, . . £10,922 1 0 1859, . . £48,215 18 10 Two thousand years ago, the Romans found 

1857, . . 20,363 6 6 1880, . . 20,015 0 0 pearls in Britain ; and in modern times tlie rivers 

1858, . . 24,120 0 2 1881, . . 59,953 0 0 Scotland have afforded considerable quantities, 

Pearl banks dot the coast from the sandy island though not of the best quality. Several rivers of 

of Rameswaram southwards to the mouth of the Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, aud Bohemia afford 
Tambraparni river. pearls, and they are also found in two or three 

In 1881, about 27 millions of oysters were Rusaian provinces. The coast of Columbia and 
fished, which were BO id for an average of Ks. 33 per the Bay of Panama have furnished considerable 
1000, about 3000 men being emnloyed at the work, quantities, but they are not considered equal to 
About the ycvir 1794, the Madras Government the pearls of tlui east in sliape or colour. Pearls 
undertook the rnaua/,^eraent of the pearl fisheries to the amount of £500,000 are annually brought 
oil the S.E. coast of tht; Peninsula, and in the 83 to Canton ; coral is also a part of cargoes from 
years realized about 12 lakhs of rupees, their the Arclnpelago to (^/Liua. 

annual expenditure being about Us. 6000. The larger pearls are considered the more 

In the Aril Islands on the coast of New Guinea, valuable. Cleopatra is sriid to have dissolved in 
the great sources of wealth are the pearl and vinegar a pearl of the value of 150,000 aureos or 
trepang banks, winch lie on the eastern side of golden crowns, in the presence of Anthony, and 
the group, ami are often several miles in widtli, to liave drunk it off ; but it would have required 
being intersected by deep channels, some of which a larger quantity and stronger acid than any one 
will admit ves-sels of jurden. could have taken with impunity to have done so. 

The pearl fisheries in Western Australia are 'Ciesur is s:iid to have paid a sum equal to £50,000 
yearly becoming inor } valuable to the colony. In sterling for a singh; ]n;arl. The fellow drop to 
1875 the I'alue of pearls and pearl shells <'Xj)orted the pendant de.stroyed by ('leo[)atra is said to have 
was £65,000; in 1876, £7l,l'l;l. Some £30,000 been sawn in two by command of the Emperor 
worth of pearl shells al.so were fished up from Augustus, and used to adorn the statue of \’enu 3 . 
(diampior and Niclioll bays last year, and sliipped Tavi'rnicr imntlon.s one which an Aiab had 

to Europi; fur manufacture into buttons, knife- found in tin- Parages de Catifa, which tho king 
handles, etc. ^onie valuable pearls are also bt-ing of Persia jmrehuHcd in lli.33 for £51,000. A 
discovered in the oysters. One was recently sold pearl from J*anaina, called Peregiina, bought by 
at Perth for £215 ; and another, worn in a scarf- idiilip ii. of Spain, weighed 134 carats. It was 
ring, worth nearly as much, being a.s big a.s a small pear-shaped, of tin; size of a jugeon’s egg; it 
nut. Tli ree years before, a pearl valued at V]5no was valued at 50,001) dueats. Anotlier, si)l(i by 
was fished up. Shaiks’ Bay, iu tlu* 25lh di'giee 1 (loraekesV do Calais to Thilip iw of Spain, weigln'd 
of south latitude, is the locality wliere tln! best | 126 earats. Wiien the down jewels of Prance 
jiearls arc found; it is here where the Aviciila j were examined in 1789, the value of the pearls 
margaritifeia has made a home. A good many was estmiated at £40,000. Amongst them were, 
Malays, imported from the Dutch islands in the one of 27i;. earats, valued at £8000 ; two of 57}i 
Eastern Archipelago, arc engaged in pearl -fishing, carats, valued at £12,000; two of OOit carats, 
but the best divers are the natives of Australia. estimated at £2580. Prance has a magnificent 
Eleven firms are engaged in the trade in Tories pearl, brought from Berlin by Napoleon. Mr. 

Straits, of whom ten have their headquarters at Hope’s pearl, said to be the laigest known, 

Sydney, employing nearly 100 boats in the work, measures 2 inches long, 4 inches round, and 
The imports of pearl shell into N. S. Wales from weighs 1800 grains. One taken from India in 
Queenslatd and Torres Straits ranged from £2500 1660, and now iu the possession of PrinccBS 
ill 1871 ti) £62,468 iu 1878. The amount of pearl Youssupoff, weighs 126 carats, ami is valued at 
shell exported in 1878 was 4494 tons, valued at £lG,oOo. 

from £60 000 to £70,000. The price of the shell When the Princess Royal married the king 
ranges between £120 and £280 per ton. The divers of Prussia a son, she had, amongst other articles, 
princii>ally consist of Kanaka, Maori, and Malay, a neekk\ce of 32 pearls. They are said not to 

only 8omo 20 white men being tngaged in the have been all of tUi? first kind, nevertheless ite 

oj^crations, with a few Australian blocks; the cost was estimated at £20,000. 
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1814 to 1820, . . 89,909 

1828 to 1837, . . 227,132 
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The prices of the smaller - sized pearls, like and all attempts to make pearl from naore have 
those of the smaller-sized diamonds, are rapidly failed. The layers of the pearl are oonceptrio, b«t 
increasing. A pearl of 3 grains will cost about the nacre is in straight lines ; also nacre is harder. 

; a pearl of 30 grains, £110. The Imam of PEARL-OYSTER. The Meleagrinamargariti- 
Muscat has one worth £32,000. A few years ago, fera is not, however, an oyster proper, but a genus 
a pearl was sold in London for £2000, which of the Aviculidie or wing-shell family of molluscs, 
weighed IIG grains; and in 1878 another of 114 The pearl-oysters are less oblique than the other 
grains was sold. These two were purchased by aviculae, and their valves are flatter and nearly 

Baroness Alphonse Rothschild. — Faulkner; Pliny's equal. Tliey are found in about 12 fathoms 

Xat. Hist. lib. xxxii. ch. 31 ; Tennant's Ceylon^ p. water at Madagascar, Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, 
371; Walton's Discourse, p. 70; Forrest's New Swan River, Panama. Seed-pearl is a name given 
(ruinea, p. 43; Ixiimph. tab. 47 ; Da Costa, Con- to the small -sized pearls, called in China Yang-chu. 
vhyll, vii. p. 4 ; Chemnitz, vii. ix. p. 495 ; Gmcliu ; PEARL SAGO, graiiulated sago meal, sago. 

Linn. Syst. p. 3800; Bonan, i. pp. 83, 84; PEARLY NAUTIIiUS, Nautilus pompilius. 

Argenvill, p. 23 ; Dampier's Voyage to New Like all cephalopoda, it awima backwards. It 
Britain, in Harris, i. p, 124 ; (piotcd in St. Johns lives at great depths, down to 200 fathoms. 

Indian Archipelago, i. p. 137 ; Woodward's Fossil PEAT is composed chiefly of the decayed fibres 
Shells; E. Gray in Annals of Philosophy, Nov. of mosses, and is used as fuel. Dr. Falconer 
1825 ; Jameson a Ed. Journ. 1826, p. 199 ; obtained very modern peat out of the banks of 
pebeyro's Ceylon; Moresby, p. 31 ; Intellectual the Hoogly, a few feet below the surface of the 

Observer; Woodward. soil, in which were seeds of the Euryale ferox. 

PEARL, AKTIFICIAJi. Tiiese are largely Peat ia generally distributed on the Neilgherries 
made in China, for domestic use and for export; over the entire range of the hill tract. The 
also largely in France from the scales of the small plants producing Neilgherry peat are different 
fish called ablette or bleak (Cyprinus alburnus). from those of Em'ope. Large peat bogs occur 
'I’hese fishy particles can be kept for a long time on the Kimdolis, and run as far east as Jakatallah 
in solution of ammonia, and this enables the or Wellington. Good peat has been found in the 
manufacturers of artificial pearls to carry ou a Mid liiiuulayas at the Sach pass, resembling Irish 
considerable traffic with distant places where the turf iu its character, and in the genera of pro- 
lisB is plentiful, tlie supply from tiie Seine, though ducing plants. Dr. Angus Smith largely recom- 
ahumlant, being insufficient for the purposes of mended the use of the peat in the Panjab. — 
the trade of Paris. Slender tubes of glass are Faulkner ; Hooker s Jour. ii. p. 341 ; Cleghorn's 
jirepared, ctillcd girasols; the pearl e.ssenco is Forests of S. India ; ('leghorn, P. Pep. 
then mixed with a solution of isinglass, and is PEP/BLES, the Bilicious minerals of Cambay, 
blown while hot into each bead by means of a are sold in Euro}>e and America. Scotch, Irish, 
fine gliiH.s pipe. The solution is 8j»read e<iiially Chauiouui, Niagara, and Isle of Wight pebbles 
over tlie whole internal .surface, l)y shaking tlic are so called, according to the locality whence 
pearls in a vessel placed over the table where the brouglit. 

Wi)rkman sits, ami to which lie gives motion by I'EtUIA. Hini>. A scarf worn by I^ahouli women, 

his foot. When tlje varnish is equally diffused PECIIAK. liiNi>. A reel for gold thread, 

ami dry, the beads are filled with wliite wax ; this PE-Clll-LI, a province of (fiiina, the prin- 

give.s them the neco^sary weight and solidity, and eipul length ( f which extends from 38° to 40.f°N. 
renders them los.s fragile. They are tlien boivd It is bounded by Chinese Tartary on the N., by 
With a needle, and threaded ou strings for sale. IJo-nan ou the S.W., by the Imperial Sea and 
The. holes in the finer sort are lined with thin Shau-tung on the E., and by Shan-si on the W. 
pa])i i-, that the thn-nd may nut adhe re to the wax. Pekin, the cajhtal of the empire, ia situate in this 
To j.ruduce one pound of .scales lOOd fi.slu'.s are province, together with 9 other cities of the first 
ie(piired; but this (Quantity of scale.s only yields ela.vs, 10 of tlie second claes, and 180 of the 
i onnees of pearl cs.senee. ' The tislies aie about third class. Tlie Gulf of Pe-chi-U has been 
i ineiies long; theyaie sold at a cheap rate in surveyed. The tide, being retarded by islands, 
tlio markets after being de[»nved of their scales, ^i^’es only about 10 feet, but the greater part of 
The value of a pound of waslied scales in the tlie land bi-ing only about 3 feet above high-water 
(diahmnais is from 15 to 25 livre.s. mark, and tlieie being but few mountains, the 


1‘EAKL A.^IL Kien-hlia, (diiN. Tiie teun is 
applieil to ealciiu'd potash. It has a sjxmgy tex- 
ture, and a whitish pearly lustre. Pearl-ash can 
be prepared from nitre and ehareoal. 

PEARL - BARLEV. P hiui, Cion. Husked 
barley, 'i'he seeds rounded, and all the outer 
coat removed. 

PEARL, MOTHER OF. 

Merc |icrlo, . , . Fa. Indong mutiara, Malay. 

Hiidf, .... Hind. Gohur parwar, . Tyts. 
Madro porla, . . It., Sipi nuithu, . . . 'L\m. 

Mother-of-pearl used to be sold by the Labbai 
stone mercliiants, cut into beads and other tunu- 
inents, which at first they ealletl Surat Munnie, 
owing to their being brought from Surat. The 
beautiful lining of slmlls known as motluT-of- 
pearl is manufactured into arlieles ol great 
beauty. Pearl substance is ditwiiuilar from nacre. 


, rivers are navieable for a eousideiable distance, 
not w ilhslamling their comparatively small size, and 
in ihe rainy season they frequently overfiow the 
eouniry. The river Pei-ho experiences a tidal 
rise UK* miles inland from the bay ; it fiowB 
through a completely level country, the soil of 
which is comjiosetl of light sand and micaceous 
particles, blended together with portions of clay 
and vegetable mould, without a single rock, 
stone, pebble, or gravel of any kind. — Sire's 
, ( 'hina, 1. ]). 410. 

i PEt^HWAN. Hind. A hookah with a long 

j twisted pipe. 

I I’EDAldUM MUREX. Linn. 

j Kliui».suke kijiir, . Akaij. Kakarnulu, . . Tam. 

I CokHru, . . . lliNi). Ani neringi, . . ,, 

(Ihfja. 8u»lu niooHtrii,SANrt. Ycnugn-paUeru, . ^'EL. 

I Kct-neiii>t;i, . . Sinoh. 
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A Buccuient, pretty large ratuoiis auuual, with 
Biivali yellow flowers, which appear in the rains. 
It grows generally over all India, but chiefly 
on the Coromandel coast, in a moist sandy soil ; 
flowers in the rainy and cold seasons. The fresh 
plant renders water or milk very mucilaginous, 
without altering the taste, colour, or smell of the 
liquid. This thickening disappears in a few hours. 
Butter>milk is often fraudulently thickened by the 
use of the leaf ; the plant is a good mucilaginous 
demulcent, much used by the natives as a drink 
in gonorrhoea, and is useful as a diuretic in urinary 
diseases. It is considered cool and tonic. — Riddell ; 
Ains. ; Roxb. ; G^Sh. ; Powell. 

PEDANG. Jav. a kris of Java. 

PEDARI, in Hinduism, a fierce Gramina-deva. 

PEDDA. Tel. Great. Pedda manushulu, great 
persons. Chinna peddalu, great and small. 

PEDILANTHUS TITHYMALOIDES, the Jew 
bush of the W. Indies, now common everywhere 
about Calcutta in hedges. A shrub about 6 feet 
high, abounding in white bitter milk, known and 
used in America and W. Indies as ipecacuanha ; 
but in numerous trials no proof was obtained of 
its efficacy. — O'Sh. p. 666 ; Mason. 

PEDIR coast on the north part of Sumatra, 
extends from Point Pedro 40 leagues to Diamond 
Point. Pedir Point, or Batoo-Pedir, is in lat. 5° 
Jl' N., and long. 95° 62^' E. — Uor.^b. 

PEDRA BRANCA, or White Rock, in lat. 1° 
19' N., and long. 104° 25P E., lies in the middle 
of the entrance of the Straits of Singapore, 7^ 
miles west from the east peak of Pulo Aor, on 
which is erected the Horsburgh lighthouse, lighted 
15th October 1851. The tides near it are very 
irregular in time, velocity, and direction. — Horsb. 

PEDRA BRANCA, or Tysing-Cham, a rock 
on the south coast of China, in lat. 22° 18^' N., 
and long. 115° 7J' E., 49 miles eastward of Lema 
Island. — Horsb. 

PEDRONS, a colonel in Sindia’s army, who 
served under Perron. He raised and commanded 
the 3d Brigade, and was in command of Alighur, 
and was taken prisoner when l.ord I.Ake stormed 
and took it. 

PEDRO-TALLA-GALLA, the highest peak in 
the mountains of Ceylon, 8280 feet above the sea. 

PEENASH. Hind. ? A disease which occurs 
in man in the north-west of India, caused by the 
larva of an insect taking up its abode in the 
cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone. The larva 
is small, articulated, and terminates in a spiral 
tail. The mouth and eyes are very distinct. — 
Taruk Chandar Lakori ; AJoqniu Tandon. 

PE EPS A, a troublesome dipterous insect, very 
small and black, which floats like a speck before 
ti»e eye. Its bite leaves a small spot of extrava- 
sated blood under the cuticle, very irritating if 
not opened. — ./. B. As. Soc, No. xxxix. p. 426. 
8ee Insect. 

PKGANUM HARMALA. Linn. Syrian rue. 
Hurmftro, . . . Dukh. I Islam lahori, . . Hind. 

Harmal, Itbaud, . Hind. S]>elane, . Ta. -I ndus. 
llarhar? ... ? | Uarmala ruta, ? 

This plant occurs in many parts of India, on 
waste, broken ground. The seeds are used in 
native medicine, and called Lahori Hurmul. In 
the Makhzan-ul-Adwiah, the seed is enlied 
-Moolie. It is the sune as the Trifyapov of Dios- 
coriiles. P. hat mala and Lactuca viro:?a are 
both sahl to posst ss narcotic properties like opium. 


The seeds were at one time imported into Eng- 
land. It is principally used as a fumigatory agent 
to avert evil influenoee. The plant is considered 
roper only for sweepers, and not to be touched 
y Sikhs or Hindus, but the seeds are burned on 
a fire if any person enter a room who may have 
any discharge which could render him unclean. — 
Hook, and Th. FI. Ind. pp. 83, 115 ; Powelly i. 
pp. 295, 8S5, 462 ; Royle, p. 155 ; O'Sh. p. 260. 

PEGASUS, a genus or fishes of the sectiou 
SyngnathidfiB. One of the species is known as the 
flying horse ; the flying fish and flying gurnard 
are other flying fish. P. natans, Linn.y 8 inches 
long, a small fish with two largish fins near the 
head. P. draconis, Linn.^ 3 inches long, dark 
coloured, with two very large fins near the head. 

PEGU. Tib. The yak cow ; small, like the 
cow of Bengal, hair long. Sauh, cross between 
cow and yak. Saab Yak, produce of cow by yak 
bull. Ba Sauh, produce of female yak by bull. 
These are great milkers, better than yak or cow ; 
tail, half-cow, half-yak. Females give young 
with bulls or yaks, best produce wdth yaks. 
Elevation of shoulder leas than in the yak. Hair 
long, but less so than the yak. 

PEGU or Pai-gu, an administrative division 
of the province of British Burma. Area, 9159 
square miles ^ population (1881), 2,323,512. 
Pegu, its chief town, was captured 3d June 1852, 
and Pegu district w'as annexed by proclamation 
on 20th December 1852. Pegu has four great 
inountaiu ranges ; tlie range separating Arakaii 
from Pegu is about 4000 feet liigh ; the range 
separating the valley of the Ira wadi from that of 
the Sitaug, about 2000 feet high ; the Martaban 
and Tenasserim ranges, about 5000 feet ; and the 
fourth or most eastern separates the Sitang and 
Salwin rivers, and extends into the large and 
compact mountain group of Younzullen to the 
south-east of Tounghoo. The area of this lofty 
region 'is about 100 square miles, and several 
peaks rise to 7000 and 8000 feet. The inhabitants 
consist principally of Burmans, Taking or Mon, 
Karen, Karen -nee or Red Karen ; Khyin, whose 
women tattoo their faces; the Yeh-baing of the 
Yoma rangt* and the Shan, who form separate 
communities. Pegu is described by European 
tnivellers in the 16th century as of great size, 
strength, and magnificence. Caesar Frederick 
was here in the latter portion of the 10th century. 
When Aloung-bhura overran and conquered Pegu 
in the middle of the 18th century, he used every 
effort toannihilute all traces of Taking nationality. 
He destroyed every house in the town, and dis- 
persed the inhabitants. 

The Pegu or Zamayee valley lies to the east of 
Phoungye, from which it is separated by another 
brancli of the Yoma. This valley is enclosed on 
all sides by hills ; it is about 40 or 50 miles in 
length from S.8.E. to N.N.W., which is the 
direction in which it lies, and 20 miles in breadth 
froth E. to W. The Zamayee river is large, and 
navigable for small craft in the rains for a distance 
of GO or 80 miles above Pegu, to th*e extremity 
of the valley ; and although only about knee-deep 
in the dry season, it rises 40 feet in the rains. 
The mountains extending along the N.W. side of 
the valley, separating it from Pljoungye, the 
Hlaine, 4nd 'rimrawaddy, are of considerable 
extent and elevation, and form a part of the 
Yoma range. On the K. side it is sepamted from 
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the plains of Tounghoo and Shoay-gyeen by a 
lower branch of the same chain, and hnally it is 
enclosed on the S. by a low hilly tract, through 
which the river passes by a series of small defiles 
to Pegu. The rains pour down at the rate of 
160 inches in the course of a monsoon, and the 
rivers rise DO. to 40 feet. The silting up of the 
alluvial deposit at the mouth of the Pync-Choung 
creek is doubtless due to this cause. If native 
tradition is correct, 2000 years ago the sea 
washed within 8 or 10 miles of the old royal city 
of Pegu. — Dr. Jl/‘( 7f7/n)/d, in Sclec. Rccovda^ Govt, 
of IndiOf Foreign Deni. No. ix. p. 8 ; Imp. Gaz. vii. 

PEH. Chin. White. Peh-chi, Irisflorentina. 
The root is a favourite cosmetic with the ladies 
of China. Peh-fen, white lead. Peh-kiang, Zin- 
giber officinale. Peh-kib, a Zingiberaceous rhi- 
zome obtained in China, in Shan-si, Kwei-Chau, 
Kiangnan, used in haemoptysis, phthisis, and 
other ailments. — Smith. 

PEH -HO, written Pei -ho, the White River of 
China. Below Pekin it and the Sha-ho river 
joiit, and the united streams bear the name of 
Pe-ho, and disembogue into the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. 
— Pu/e, Cathay y ii. p. 259. 

PEH-LAH. Chin. Insect-wax, a product of 
the province of Sze-chuen, where the tree on which 
it feeds, the Peh-lah shrub, flourishes ; but though 
the insect thrives there, it is found necessary to | 
keep up the supply of insects by the constant 
injportation of eggs from beyond the western 
frontier of the province. The insect is about an 
inch in length, and of pale- grey colour, and one 
insect exudes an ounce of wax in the season, of 
the summer months. The insect is not affected 
by rain, but when the leaves fall it dies. The 
wax is then collected and melted in a cloth over 
boiling water. It is pure white. On the largest 
cakes in Hankow is oftesn observed written, * It 
mocks the frost and rivals the snow.’ The price 
was 40 dollars a pikul, or about 15d. a pound. The 
vegetable tallow of which candles are usually 
made melts with great facility ; in order, there- 
fore, to prevent them from running, they are 
coated with a thin crust of finest insect wax, 
which is extremely hard, and slow to melt, so 
that it retains the vegetable tallow in a liquid 
state, and is a clean and economical ingredient.— 
Oliphantj p. 406. . 

PEHLAVI,. an ancient language used m the 
lime of Ardeshir, now called Huzvwish. It was 
the ancient language of the Persians prior to 
the Muhammadan conquest by the Khahfs, in 
A.D. 630. See Fahlavi. 

PEH-TIEH. Chin. A textile fibre from the 
country of the Uigur. 

PEH-TUN-TSZE, also Tun. Chin. This is a 
quartzose mineral used by the Chinese in making 

^PEI, or Pey, or Pe, also Pisacha. Tam. A 
demon’. Though Pey and Pisacha are to a certain 
extent interchangeable, yet people who are 
skilled in diaboliciJ refinements draw a distinction 
between them. Pey, they say, means the g^st 
of a human being that has become powerful 
and malignant It has a name and a place of 

residence, and is systematically worshipped. The 

Pisacha, on the other hand, they wy, has no 
home, or name, or worship. The Bhuta, they 
add, is a demon of a higher order, an attendimt 
on the Brahmanical demon-gods. It \b likewise 


worthy of notice that Pey has meanings which 
Pisacha has not. In combination with names of 
plants, Pey means wild, uncultivated, useless for 
human food; in combination with names of animals, 
it means insane. The use of a word in combina- 
tion often throws light on its original meaning. 

It is possible that this application to plants and 
animals may be only a metaphorical transfer of 
the older meaning of ‘ devil.’ Still, in either 
case, the direct derivation of Pey from Pisacha, a 
word which is never used in this way, may be 
regarded as improbable. Pei-puja, devil worship, 
still prevails in Tinnevelly. When the Brahmans 
in A.T). 1800 (?) introduced the worship of Vishnu 
into Southern India, they abolished the demon 
worship as far as tin ir power extended. — Garrelt. 

PE IN-GO. Bukm. a boat on the Burmese 
rivers. See Boat. 

PEI-TAN. Chin. The altar of the earth. 

PEKEA, a genus of plants inhabiting Guiana, 
of the genus Caryocar of modern botanists, and 
which might advantageously be introduced into 
India. Caryocar nuciferum bears the Suwarrow 
or Saoiiari nuts of commerce. The fruit is in form 
like an egg, covered with a thick rough brown 
rind, beneath which is a soft greenish buttery 
substance. The nut has a stinging surface, and 
contains a very excellent kernel, from which may 
be extracted an oil like that from sweet almonds. 

P. bulyrosa is a large tree with a trunk 80 
feet high, and 3 feet in diameter. The berries 
are covered by a rind 2 or 3 lines thick, and con- 
sisting internally of a buttery yellow substance, 
which melts between the fingers, and which is 
sometimes used in cooking instead of animal 
butter. Under the rind lies a stone covered all 
over with slender stings, which easily separate, 
and become very troublesome to those who open 
the stones ; within is a kidney-shaped kernel 
covered with a brownish membrane, and very 
^od to eat ; it is commonly served at table. It 
IS called Pekea by the blacks in the neighbourhood 
of Oyapoco in French Guiaua, where it is inucli 
cultivated. 

P. tuberculosa, Aublet, the Caryocar tonieii- 
tosuin of modern botanista, is a very large tree 
inhabiting the woods of Guiana, where it is 
called Tatayouha by the Garjpou Indiana The 
fruit consists of greenish compressed drupes, 
which adhere around a common centre, and 
contain a single seed of large size, covered with 
a brownish rugged woody shell, and enclosing a 
kernel of a soft consistence, and of the most 
delicate buttery quality. It is much superior to 
English walnuts, almonds, and filberts. Differs 
in having no stings upon the surface of the stone 
of its fruits. 

PEKING or Pekin, in lat. 39“ 64' N., long. 
116“ 82' E., lies north-west from the entrance of 
the Pei-ho river, about 114 or 120 miles inward. 
Pekin means court of the north, and Nankin 
court of the south, both of them large towns. 

Pekin is the present capital of China, It bore 
the name of Yew-chau, from the Hun dynasty B.O. 
202 to the Wu-tae a.d. 960, through five kingdoms 
or princedoms. During the Liau dynasty, a.p. 
1000,. it was called Nan -king, because the northern 
capital was beyond the great wall ; but the Hun 
dynasty called it Pe-king, or northern place, and 
the Ming dynasty fcall^ it Hung-wu. In b.c. 
1111, Wan-waog of the Chau dynasty gave his 
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brother the title of Prince of Yen, who bnilt a city 
called Yen-king, and the ornamental marblework 
of this old city forms the foundation -stones of the 
western portion of the walls of the present city 
of Peking, About a.i>, 1200, Chengiz Khan took 
Yen-king, and after him his son Oktai put an end 
to the Kin dynasty. In 1267, Kachilni Khan, 
nephew of Oktai, and grandson of Ohengiz Khan, 
destroyed Yen -king, and a little to the north-east 
of itflsite built another city, called Tatn, or King- 
ching, or Shun-teen-fii, now calle<l Peking. This is 
the Kambalu, the city of the Kablai Khan of Marco 
Polo. The Mongol dynasty subsequently ruled 
from Peking from A.n. 1280 to 1:168, but in 11169 
was succeeded by ihing-wu of the King dyna.sty, 
who removed the court to Nnn-king, where it 
remained till Yung lo, the third of the Ming, 
embellished Peking, and in a.d. 1 110 made it his 
capital, since which time it has continned to he 
the capital, the centre of all the admiiiistnitions. 

Peking resembles an immense village. It is 
situated in a largo plain, but, from the peculiar 
formation of the land, it is not to be seen from a 
distance. The wall is of a considerable Inught, 
35 to 40 feet, and surrounded hy a canal which 
communicates with thePei-ho, so that a portion of 
the supplies intended for the capital can reach 
Peking in very light boats. Poking consists of 
two cities, separated by a wall, — the Manchn 
city, Zein-tchaii, and the Chinese city, Wai-lo- 
tchau. In the centre of the former, surrounded 
by a wall, is the Imperial quarter, Nouan-chau, 
composed exclusively of buildings set apart for 
the emperor and his suite, whose roofs, covered 
with yellow tiles, glitter in the sun’s rays like 
burnished gold. All those edifices, kiosks, and 
temples are surrounded by gardens, ornamented 
with lakes and artihcial rockwork. In the Man- 
chu city, not far from the Imperial quarter, arc 
the different departments of government for the 
Manchu employees. To the east of the Manchu 
city is the hall of examination, similar to the one 
at Canton, but more spaciou.s. The Chinese 
city consists mostly of shops. The tc'inplcs of 
Heaven and Agriculture are at the south of the 
city. These are large establishments (surrounded 
by walls), comprising several building.s in them- 
selves. 

The most remarkable spot near Peking is the 
Hai Dian, the residence of the llagdocliaii, his 
majesty the emperor, situated about seven miles 
west of the city. The emperor only appears in 
the capital on occasions of great fcstivai.s or sacri- 
fices, The grounds around the palace are laid 
out in vast gardens. Still farther to the w est lie 
a range of mountains whose summits arc crowned 
with temples more or less jMcturcsque. 

At Peking, the temple of the Great Dragon, a 
circular pyramid, and a Buddhist monastery, the 
pagoda, and a pavilion in the summer palace, and 
the Tung Cheu pagoda, all merit notice. 

The Tartar city, officially Nei-chhing or Inner 
town, encloses a second, called Hoang* ebbing or 
Imperial (yellow) town, which no doubt repre- 
sents the outer palace of Odoric’s day, and that 
includes a third, called Fseu-kin-chhing or Red 
City, which is the actual residence. The Green 
Mount, to which Kablai caused remarkable trees 
of every bulk to be transferred, still stands con- 
spicuous within the palace walls. It is called by 
the Chinese King-shan, Court Mountain, Wan-su- 


shan. Ten thousand years Mount or Mcishan, 
Coal Hijl, the last from the material of which it is 
traditionally said to be composed, as a reservt' 
store in case of siege. It rises 160 feet above the 
natural soil, and on it the last Ming emperor met 
a miserable end. The lake also (called Thai-i-iolii) 
still exists as a swampy hollow, and the Beautiful 
Bridge is there in decay. In the Peking or court 
pronunciation, the Slieng differ materially from 
tho.se ill the Canton and Fu-chien dialects. In the 
court pronunciation, only four Sheng are heard; 
in th(; Nankin, five ; and in the Canton ami 
F u-chi(‘ii, seven or eight. The Sheng are produced 
solely by the sinking, rising, or non -alternation of 
the Round. The Peking dialect holds the same 
place in China that the TjOndon English, as 
spoken by the educated classes, does in Britain. 
"When the missionaries of the Society of Jesus 
made their way in ilie 17th century to Peking, and 
startled the wise men of the Celestial Empire by 
their superior knowledge, they found in the eastern 
j>art of the city, on the rampart or w\all surround- 
ing it, an astronomical observatory, furnished with 
R<*vcral old instruments. Father Verbiest so gained 
the confnlence of the Emperor, by repeatedly 
calculating beforehand the exact length of the 
shadow wdiich a gnomon would throw at noon, 
that he was authorized to have six new large 
instnimcnts made. An account of these he 
uiblished in 1687. To the old instruments, w'hich 
lad to be removed to make room for his own, ‘he 
seems to have paid little attention. These instru- 
ments, as well as thost' erected by Verbiest, are, 
however, even still in existence. Verbiest’s 
instruments, sextant, quadrant, azimuth circle, 
zodiacal armillary sphere, etc., were copies of the 
astronomical instnimcnts devised and constructed 
by Tycho Brahe ; but besides these were the two 
large instruments which had been made during 
the Yuen dynasty, and four large instruments are 
said to have been constructed a.d. 1279. In this 
year, Kablai Khan, the great Mongol monarch, 
finished the conquest of China, and moved his 
residence to the new city Taydo, now Peking. 
This monarcli favoured the arts and sciences, and 
he supported and protected the astronomer Ko 
vShow-King. There are found, thus, in the 13th 
century, the equatorial nrinillie of Tycho Brahe, 
and an equatorial instrument quite like those 
with whicli Tycho observed the comet of 1585. 
These instruments of Ko wShow-King were ex- 
amined in one of the fiiat years of the 17th 
century by the Jesuit Matteo Ricci ; and in 
( ■(doncl Yule’s tran.^^lation of The Book of Ser 
.Marco Polo, they are described at length. By 
them it is proved that the Chinese astronomers 
anticipated some of the ideas of the great Danish 
astronomer some three centuries before his time. 
— Swiuhoe^ N. China Campaign ; Polo, i. p. 10 ; 
Exped. de Chinc^ par P. Varin, 1862; Pavis^ 
ii. p. 75 ; Timkuwski, ii. p. 164 : Panthier^ Chine 
Moderne^ p. 19, quoted in Yw/e, Cathay; Meadows^ 
Desultory Notes. 

PELAN, a very hard, fine, close-grained wood 
of Ceylon. 

PELARGONIUM, a genus of plants usually 
called geraniums. Many species thrive well in 
India, and are easily rais^ from seed. The horse- 
shoe and oak -leaf b^r flowers abundantly, but it 
Is generally remarked that plants ^own from 
English seed do not blossom. Many of the 
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Bpeciea thrive well when put out in the garden, 
but arc better for being grown in large pots, 
and if bo placed as only to receive tho iiibrning 
and evening sun, will blossom most abundantly. 
The tubers of Pelargonium trist-o are eaten at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Pelargonium odoratissimum, 
Ai7o»t, a perennial trailing herb of 8. Asia, yields 
by distillation a fragrant oil from its lenv(‘R. — Von 
Mueller ; Riddell. 

PELASGI, ancient races whose language 
and civilisation are supposerl to have been the 
prototypes of Hellenism and lonianism. Pocockc 
derives this term from Pelnsa, the ancient name 
of the province of Behar. Pelasgus, the ancestor 
of the Pelasgi, is said by Asius, the (ireek poet, 
to have sprimg from the black earth, n.c. 700. 

PELICAN, a g(‘nus of birds of the family 
Pelecanidffi. The pelican is said to breed on 
palmyra trees on the Godaveuy, in the midst of 
populous villages, within reach of the hand. 
Pelicans and a species of stork have for long 
built their nests in a tope near the village of 
Pulgurala]>nlly , about 110 miles N.E. of Cuddapah. 
Dr. Jerdon mentions a pelicanry in the Carnatic, 
where for ages pn.st tho ])eli('ana had built their 
rude nests on rather low triH's in th(‘ midst of a 
village, undisturbed by tlu' prestmee of the j>eople. 
Tho pelican is a favourite food with the liOhanna 
of Si’.id. Pelicans feed cliiefly on tishes, but do 
not dive for their food. The Pelicauidac of the E. 
Indies are as under : — 

Pelccanus crispua of E. Europe. 

P. intlatifroiiH, Dhjth. 

P. Javanicus, flora/. ^ leaser white pelican. 

P. mitratiia, Ltcht., created poUcan. 

P. onocrotalua, Linn., European pelican. 

P. riiilippenaia, t/mot, grey pelican. 

P. onocrotalus is a regular visitant to India 
during the cold w'catlier, sometimes appearing in 
considerable flocks, and clearing whole tanka and 
jhils of their fish, to the dismay of the fishermen. 
I’hey form a dense line across the tank, and regu- 
larly hunt it from one end to the other, 

P. mitratua is spread through wS.E. Europe, 
part of Africa and Asia. P. Philip])ensiK is the 
most abundant in India. P. Philippensis is 
used by tho fishermen in some parts of the E, of 
Bengal, as a decoy in catching certain kinds of 
fish (Coli.sa and Anabas), which are attmeted, it 
is Sfiid, by the oily secretion exuding from the 
birds’ skins. They are tied to the boat, some- 
tiroes with their eyes sewn up. — Admuf;; BUjth in 
B. /l,v. Soc. Jo.., Nov. Ifififi; Jerdon. 

PELLICULARIA KOLEIKKM. drahnm 
Amkrmi. The fungus causing loaf- rot in coffee 
leaves. 

PELLITORY, Anacyclua pyrethrum. 


Akurkurra, . . AsaIJ. Pietro, Pariotari;i, . It. 

Sesin Chin. Akkarapntta, . Sinou. 

Zahn-wurt*el, . . Cku. Akkarakarum, . .Tam. 


A plant of N. Africa, of the Levant, Barbary, 
Persia, and the S. of Europe, cultivated for its 
root, which is used iu medicine as a masticatory 
and a stimulant. The root is without smell, and 
when dry it is some inches long, tough, fibrous, of 
the thickness of a quill, externally grey, internally 
white. Pellitory is to be found in most Indi.an 
bazars, it l^ing an export from Mocha to Bomlwiy. 
The Vytians prescribe an infusion along with 
the lesser galangal and ginger as a cordial and 
stimulant in the lethargic stage of typhus fever, 


and in paralytic affections. They also use it as 
a masticatory for the toothache. — Ben. Phar. ; 
Fanlhier; Ain.s. Mpt. Med. 

PELLY, Colonel 8iu LEWIS, author of 
Journey from Persia to India ; Account of the 
Province of Ears; liOttervS on Herat, Bokhara 
Bandar Abbas ; Notes on Lingah, ;Kishm, and 
Bandar Abbas ; On the Coast between Bandar 
Abbas and Cape Jfishk ; On Bushahr and Shiraz *, 
On Bnshnhr and its Districts. 

PELOPA^IUS, or dirt dauber, a genus of ncur- 
opterous insects, constructs earthen cells side by 
side, .and .sticks them on walls and rafters. I’elo- 
pa‘us spinolea is the wasp-tnason. 

PELTllMIOHUM LINN^IOI. Beuihmn. Cicsal- 
pinia Braziliensis, JAnv., a small tree which yields 
the orange-coloured Brasilletto wood. — Muclkr. 

PELUSIUM, an ancient port on the Red Sea. 

PEMBANOO, a root of Arakan, from w’hich an 
arrow-root i.s prepared, and sold at four rupees the 
mauml. 'I'he root is obtainable in large quantities. 

PEMBERTON, Captain li. B., author of a 
Mission to Bootan, As. .11., IHIO, xxxi. part 1, 81 ; 
also a Kej)ort on the Eastern Frontier of British 
India, liond. Ceo. Trans., 18JH, viii. 

PEMMICAN, preserved meat, baked dry ami 
reduced to powder. 

PEMPHEKIS MOLUCCA. Cuv. Length,:!* 
incli. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Moluccas, Batavia, 
and Japan. Its air-vessel is large and thick. — 

I ('(ltd or. 

I’EN. 

riumes a ('^crire, . Fu. Penlie da scrivero, . It. 
Schieibfodrreii, , . (iEU. Pera stwoli, , . , Run. 
Kalm, (Jf./., Hind., Peiis. 

Pens for writing are formed of the quills of the 
goose, swan, fowl, or other bird. Metal pens, 
now extensively used, are manufactured in vast 
quantities at Birmingham, London, and Sheffield, 
the materials used being steel, copper, brass, 
gold, zinc. Pens for writing in the Arabic and 
Persian and Deva-nagari characters are made of 
reeds, and the pens or styles for writing on palm 
leaves are points of steel. 

The reed pens for writing Persian, Urdu, and 
other characters are called — 

Iteroo, Burro, . Hind. I Pedda relloo, . , Tel. 

Perin nanil, . . . 'J'am. { 

I'he reed pens used by all Muhammadans in 
writing the Arabic or Persian character, are the 
product of the vSaccharum sarn, a thin, hollow- 
jointed reed. Persian roods are most esteemed, 
being tougher, and capable of being used much 
longer than the Indian reed. The Arundo karka, 
Linn.., is also similarly used in Sind. ,lcre- 
miali, xvii. 1, says, — ‘ The sin of Judah is written 
with a pen of iron.’ In many parts of British 
India and in Burma, iron styles are alone used, 
forming the letters by making incisions into the 
])alm leaf. Books thus written are very durable. 

I This style is broad at the top, and at one side is 
I sharp like a knife, to prepare the palm leaves. — 
/(m.v. Maf. Med. p. 11)4. 

PENAIA MUCRONATA. 

Anzerut, . . , Arab. } Sarcocolla, . , , Lat. 

A gum-rosin obtained from tho bark of the 
Penaca mucronata, brought chiefly from Kabul, 
is sometimes ciilled Sarcocolla. It is taken as 
a laxative both in powder or in infusion. It 
formerly was used in Europe for wounds. — Cat. 
, 1802. 
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PEN^US. 


PENG-LAY-OUN. 


PENJStrS, a genuB of the Crustacea, viz. — 

Penseus cannliculatus, Edws.f Celebes, Mauritius. 

P. monoccroa, jSitfm, India. 

P. Indicus, Edws.f Coromandel. 

P. monodon, Jldws., Indian coasts. 

P. affinis, Edivs., Malabar. 

P. brevicornis, Edws., Indian coasts. 

P. crassicornis, Edws . , Indian coasts. 

P. styliferus, Edws., Bombay. 

PENANCE, called Tapas, practised by Hindu 
gods, Rishis, Rakshasas, and men, to obtain boons. 

PENANG, also called Pnlo-Penang and Prince 
of Wales’ Island, an island in lat. 6° 25' N., long. 
100° 19' E., is about 15 miles in length, and 
from 7 to 12 miles in breadth. It contained a 
population of about 1.50,000 in 1871, — Chinese, 
22,720; Malays, 20,110; Indians, 71,100; and 
Europeans, 513. Until the year 1870, it was a 
dependency of the Bengal presidency, under the 
Governor of Singapore. Bell Retiro, or Govern- 
ment Hill, miles west of the fort, is 2650 
feet above the level of the sea; and West 
Hill, lying a mile farther west, is 2713 feet. 
Nothing can exceed the beautiful luxuriant vege- 
tation of this island, which was an uninhabit^ 
forest, when given by the king of Qedah to 
Captain Light in 1785, as the marriage portion of 
the king^s daughter, whom Captain Light married; 
but it was sold to the British by the king in 
1800. The traveller looks down from the summit 
of Penang Hill on Province Wellesley, opposite 
the Strait. Malacca is 250 miles from Penang, 
and Singapore half as much farther. Province 
Wellesley is 24 miles long by 8 in breadth. Until 
lately, Penang supplied the London market with 
nutmegs, but cocoanut trees have taken their 
place. Tapioca, for the American market, has 
been grown to a great extent in the province, 
realizing fortunes to the planters. Water is 
brought by pipes into the town from the base of 
a hill six miles off, and there is a plentiful 
supply throughout the year. Penang, like the 
otner settlements in the Straits, is a free port. 
— Woods of Penang, hy Colonel Frith; Uamhles in 
Java; Watheti's Voyages, p. 144. 

PENANG LAWYER, a walking-stick, a young 
plant of the Licuala acutifida, Mass., the Plans 
tikooB of the Malays. It is a small palm, attaining 
generally only 3 or 5 feet, but in exertional 
cases from 1 5 to 20 feet, in height. The Penang 
lawyers are prepared by scraping the young trunk 
with glass, 80 as to wholly remove the epidermis 
and nothing more, the inside being the substance 
of rattan. It is on this account that the smaller 
thin sticks are so much more sought after than 
the larger thicker ones, and are so rare. The 
sticks are ultimately straightened by fire, and 
then polished. They are imported into England 
as walking-sticks. About 400 reached Liverpool 
annually, from 1851 to 1866. Other species of 
Licuala are longipes, p:iludoBa, and peltata. — Seem. 

PENATES, amongst the ancient Romans, were 
gods corresponding to the Pitri of the Hindus. 
A knowledge of their ^ds is useful in explaining 
the Hindu deities. Amon^ the Bomans the 
gods were arranged into IHi majomm gentium, 
and* Dii minorum gentium. The Dii majorum 
gentium were the great celestial deities, and those 
called Dii selects The gr^ celestial deities 
were twelve in number, — Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Vesta, Geres, Neptune, Venus, Vulcanus, Mlirs, 
Mercurius, Apollo, and Diana. 


The Dii seiccti were eight, — Saturuus, Janus, 
Rhea, Pluto, Bacclnis, Sol, Luna, and (ieniiis, 
the dasmon or tutelary god, who was supposed to 
take care of every one from his birtli, during the 
whole of life. 

Nearly allied to the genii were the Lares and 
Penates, household gods, who presided over 
families. 

The Lares of the Romans appear to have been 
the manes of their ancestors ; and there were 
Lares domestici et familiares, campitales et viales. 
militares et nmrini. Small waxen images of them 
\verc made, and covered with dog-skin, and at 
festivals brought to the hearth and sacrifices offered 
to them. 

The Penates were of two kinds, Patrii penates 
familiaresque. Those of the ancestoi's were 
worshipped in tlie innennost part, of the house, 
which was called penetralia, also unpluvium or 
compluvium. The city and temples were under 
the protection of the Puhlici penates, and these 
were worshipped in the Capitol. 

'rhe Dii minorum gentium were Dii indegeh*R 
or heroes, of whom were Hercules, Castor and 
Pollux, A^Jneas and Romulus, as also the Roman 
emperors. 

The gods called Semones were Pan, Faunus, 
Sylvanus. Vertumnus, Pomona, Flora, Terminus, 
Pales, Hymen, Laverna, Vacuna. AverruncaH, 
Fascinus, Rohigus, Mephitis, Cloaciiia ; also 
Nymphs in the earth, Orcades in mountains, 
Dryades in woods, Hamadryades, Napre®, Naiades, 
Nereides, and Oceanides; and each river had a 
particular deity. The Semones also included the 
infenial judges, Minos, iEacus, and Rhadaman- 
thus, Charon, and Cerberus ; also the virtues and 
affections, such as Piety, Faith, Hoj^c, Concord, 
Fortune ; also foreign deities, the winds and the 
tempests, Eurus, Aiister or Notus, Zepb 3 nruB, 
Boreas, Africus, Corns, Afiolus, and Aur®. 

The Romans worshipped some gods that they 
might do them good, and others that they might 
not hurt them, as Averruncas and Rohigus. 
There was both a good J iipiter and a bad ; the 
former was called Dijovis or Diespiter, and the 
latter Vejovis or Vedius. But Ovid makes Vejovis 
the same with Jupiter parvus or non magnus. — 
Adams' Homan Antiquities, See Hindu ; Pitri. 

PENCIL. 

Surme-ka-kalm, . Hind. I Kalam, . . . Malay. 

A leaden pencil in the Russian language is 
Karan -dash, supposed of Turkish origin, Kara 
meaning black, and Dash a stone. — De Bode's Tr, 

PENDIENG. Jav. A gii’dle of small silver 
plates. 

PENDOPPO. Jav. An awning formed of 

lAQTir Vii*om>nAQ 

PENEBARROO. Singh. A wood of the 
eastern province of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 
61 lbs., and it is said to last 50 to 90 years. It 
is used for rafters, ete. Fences made of the 
sticks of this tree are the most durable of all — 
Mr. Mendis. 

PENG-LAY-OUN. Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for spear handles; a most valuable 
wood, compact, homogeneous, ver^ heavy, of a 
deeo brown colour and fine grain, having no 
tenaency to split, and exempt from attacks of 
insects. In Tavoy is a wood of this name, de- 
scribed as a strong, rough, red wood, like Acacia 
serissa.— Oaf. Ex., 1861 ; Mr. Blundell. 



PENGOLIN. 


PENINSULA. 


PENGOLIN, Marne aurita of Sikkim, M. 
Javanica of Malayana, and M. pcntadactyla of all 
India, Rpccies of the Edentata, the Bcaly ant- 
eaters. The Malay luune of Pengolin is indicative 
of its faculty, when alarmed, of rolling itself np 
into a compact ball, by bending its head towards 
its stomach, arching its back into a circle, and 
securing all by a powerful fold of its mail-covered 
tail. The Singhalese regard it with aversion, one 
name given to it being the Negombo (devil), — 
Tennant ; Jerdon. 

PENGUIN, of the antarctic circle, is the 
Aptenodytes Fosieri. The jackass penguin is the 
Spcniscus demersa ; it is an ugly bird. 

PENICILLAHIA SPICATA. Suartz, 


Panicum sjacatum, Jtoxb. 

Kouz-kouz, . . Africa. 

Bajjco, .... (Jan. 
Pourancllc, . . , Egtit. 

Bajra, .... Hind. 
Muttari, * . . Malkal. 


I Holcus spicatuB, Linn. 

Jungeioo, . . . Tanj. 
Cunghoo, . . . Sanhk. 
Curnhu, .... Tam. 
Gantelu, Sajj.ahi, . Tkl. 


This i.s grown over all British India, and up the 
Sutlej valley between Rampiir and Snngnam to an 
elevation of r>(K)0 feet. Its grain is reckoned more 
delicate and of a less heating nature than surghum ; 
like it, it is ma<le into cakes and porridge. The 
natives of some parts of A frica prepare from thi.s 
grain a kind of malt, which they use for making 
beer. Its chemical coTnj)ORition averages — mois- 
ture, 11 34; nitrogenous matter, 10 34; starchy 
matter, 73 '03; fatty or oily matter, 3*29, and 
mineral constituents, POO. 

PENINSULA. In the South and East of Asia 
there are several peninsuhis, as that of Arabia, the 
peninsula of Gujerat, the peninsula of India, and 
that of Malacca. India, south of the Viudhya 
Range and of the Nerbadda river, is termed the 
Peninsula by the British, but the Hindus nu«l 
Muhammadans call it tin* Dakshana, Dekhan, or 
South. At its broadest part, in lat. 22° N., it is 
1200 miles across, but it tapers away towards the 
south, and in lat. 7° 40' N. ends in tiio promontory 
of Cape Comorin, the Arabian Sea washing its 
western and the Bay of Bengal its eastern shores. 
A range of mountains runs along each side of this 
peninsula, parallel with the coast, leaving between 
them and the sea, in their whole length from north 
to south, a belt of low level land from 20 to 50 
miles ill breadth. These two mountain ranges 
are termed the Eastern Ghats, and the Syhadri 
mountains or We.stern Ghats, and have an average 
elevation of 1200 to 3000 feet respectively, but 
solitary mountains and spurs from the westeni 
range attain an deration of GOOO and 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The IVcsteni Ghats, 
on the side next the sea, arc scarped, and at places 
sink precipitously 2000 feet to the level belt 
below. The Eastern Ghats do not fall so abruptly ; 
but both ranges are covered with forests, through 
which a few passes lead from the coast into the 
interior of the country, which is an upraised 
table- land from 1200 to 3000 feet above the sea, 
the general declivity of the land being from west 
to east. To the north of Coimbatore the penin- 
sular chain rises abruptly to 8000 feet as the 
NeDgherry Range, and continues northward as the 
mountains of Coorg. The rainfall, which is great 
on the western coast, is less on the Neilgherries, 
being 100 inches at Dodabetta and 64 inches at 
Ootacamund. Farther north, in the Nagar district 


of Mysore, there arc many rounded or table-topped 
hills, 4000 to 5000 feet high, often cultivated to 
that height, and rising in some places to upw^ards 
of 6000 feet. The climate of the western part is 
very humid, and particularly so at the town of 
Nagar or Bednor, 4000 feet high, on a spur of 
the western chain, where the rain is said to last 
for nine months, Tiie PcniiiRula of India is held 
by the independent kingdoms of Travancorc, 
Cochin, Mysore, Hyderabad, Kolhapur, with 
smaller feudatory stall's ; but the larger part is 
under the British, forming the Madras and Bombay 
PresideneieR, the Central Provinces and OriRsa 
being under Bengal, tlu; Briti.sh armies being dis- 
tributed over the wliolo of the Deklmii, and 
branching out into Romi' of the adjoining pro- 
vinces ; thus the Bombay Presidency has its troops 
in Gujerat, Cutch, and Sind on the north-west of 
the Peninsula, as also at Aden, and the Madrtu* 
troops hold British Burma. 

Giu-isfl, granite, syenite, and trap form the 
I prominent features of the Dekhan rocks; clayslate, 
mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, sandstones 
I and limestones, with fossils of a post-oolite age, 
being the stratified rocks through which they 
burst, 'fhe greenstone is supposed by some 
observers decompose into a deep black earth, 
light when dry, ana cracked and rent by the sun 
in the hot season, but forming a tenacious soil in 
the rains, rendering inarching almost if not wholly 
impracticable. It is called Kegur in the Dekhan, 
and is the ‘ cotton soil ’ of Europeans, by many 
of whom it is regarded as indicating an unhealthy 
locality. The granite rocks, on the other hand, 
decompose into a red sandy soil, which is gener- 
ally hard, and as it allows a rapid percolation of 
water and quickly dries, it is Jess fertile, but is 
con.sidcred more favourable to health. 

Gold is found on the Neilgherry Hills in the 
numerous streams of the Malabar colleciorate ; in 
the Dharwar, Bellary, Cuddapali, and Madura col- 
lectorates ; in Mysore, in the Northern Circars, 
and is everywhere washed for ; diamond, coi andum, 
spinel, ruby, garnet, topaz, tourmaline, and beryl 
also occur. 

Tlie Tamil -speaking inhabiUints of the Coro- 
mandel coast can make iheinselves intelligible 
when they get into the districts on the western 
coast of tne l^eninsula, where Malealam is verna- 
cular. They niimher about 14 millions of souls, 
and are largely enp^aged in agriculture. They 
have sevend extensive landed proprietors, and 
from prehistoric times had several independent 
kingdoms. One of these was the Pandya, another 
the Chola, regarding which little has come down 
to the present day. The several capitals of the 
Chola were at Conjeveram, IVoriur, Combaconum, 
Gangondaram, Tanjore. 

The people speaking the Telugu call themselves 
Teling. Incy are about 13 inillionB in number, 
and occupy the eastern region between lat. 12 
and 18° N. 

The people who speak Canarese arc about nine 
millions in number, chiefly in the centre of the 
Peninsula ; they are a tall and singularly graceful 
race, with whom a community something akin to 
polyandry is very prevalent. In this they some- 
what resemble the Kandyans of Ceylon, the Coorg 
race, and the Nair of Travancore. 

The Malealam language is spoken in the south- 
west of the Peninsula by about 2^ millions, and 
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PENNAKONDA. 


PEORI. 


ihe Tulu on the seaboard, somewhat to the north, 
by about 100,000 or 160,000. 

The people speaking the Mahratta language 
have widely emigrated from the ancient Maha- 
rashtra, but the bulk of them are to be found 
occupying between lat. 17° and 21° N. 

The peninsula of Gujerat forms the province of 
Kattyawar, is well defined by the Gulis of Cutch 
and Cambay, with the Runn on tlio N. and E., 
and ihe sea on the south. It coutains 19,850 
square miles, and Col. Jacob estimated its popula- 
tion at 1,475,685. 

The great triangular plateaii which forms the 
Peninsula of India, in the later tertiary period 
was on island separated by an arm of the sea (lunv 
forming the valleys of the Ganges and Indus) frcmi 
the Himalayan and Burmese countries. — Wallace, 
i, p. 816 ; Findlay. See Malay Ptninsula. 

PENNAKONDA, in the Bellary district of the 
Madras Province, in lat. 14° 6' 15" N., long. 
77° 88' 10" E., with a population in 1871 of 5106. 
It was once an important fortress, to which the 
Vijayaaagar rulers retired after the battle of 
Talikot, A.D. 1565. — Imp. Gaz. 

PENN A R, called also Pinakini, and written 
Pennair. The name of two rivers in South India, 
which both rise north - west of Nundidrug in 
Mysore, and flow eastwards through the Caruatic 
into the Bay of Bengal. Pennar or Pennair is the 
name adopted by European geographers ; but 
Pin^ini, apparently derived from the bow of 
Siva, is that by which these rivers are known to 
the Canarese inhabitants of Mysore. The northern 
river falls into the sea 19 miles south of Nellore, 
and the southern, or Dakshana Pinakini, dis- 
embogues near Fort St. David, a few miles north 
of Cuddalore. Both are utilized for irrigation. 

PENNISETUM CENCHROIDES. Uich. 
Dbaman, Kurkan, . Hind. I Taura, . . . Tr.-Ind. 

Common in many parts of the Paiiiab plains, 
and reckoned one oi the best of all the wild 
passes for forage, both for cow;8 and horses. Near 
Multan its seeds are swept up from the ground to 
be used as human food. — Stewart; Powell. 

PENNISETUM ITALICUM. Jt. Br. Kangni, 
Hind. German millet or Italian millet, Panicum 
Italicum. Seeds small, delicate, and wholesome, 
used as food, — Powell, i. p. 883. 

PENNISETUM TYPHOIDEUM. Rich. Bajra. 
Penicillariaspicata, IFtZ/de. | Panicum spicatum, Dclile. 

This ripens its millet in about three months. 
Its stems are thick, and reach a height of six feet. 
The maximum length of a spike is al^ut 18 inches ; 
and Colonel Sykes counted on one plant 15 spikes, 
and occasionaly 2000 seeds on one spike. It 
requires a rich and loose soil. It furnishes a 
valuable green fodder, and a good hay. 

P. cereale, Trin., of China, fumii^eB a millet 
for cakes. — Poti Mueller. 

PENNYROYAL, Mentha pulemum. A mint 
used in cookery as seasoning and in distillation, 
propagated by ^vision of the plant. 

PENTACME BURMANICA. Kurz, A timber 
iif^ee of British Burma. 

PENTACME S1AMENSI8. Kurt. Bhorea 
Biamensis, Miq., Hook., a timber tree of Prome ; 
yields a useful resin. 

PENTAPETES PHiENICEA. Ite flowers yidid 
a mucilaginous cooling juice, used in special 
dismsei < oonsideied to be astringent. It is an 


erect growing plant ; flowers axillary, large, ex- 
pand at noon, of a bright red colour, and drop 
by daylight next morning. — Powell, i. p. 883 \ 
Riddell; Voigt. 

PENTAPTERA ARJUNA. Roxh. 

Terminnlia arjunix, W. and A. 

Touk-kyau, , . , Burm. | Arjuna, Arjunsadra, Dtjk. 

Is a common forest tree ; the bark is used intern- 
ally by the natives as a tonic, and is also applied 
externally as a vulnerary. It and P. glabra grow 
in all the teak forests of Burma. Their dark-brown 
tinxber is as strong as teak, and usually attains a 
girth of from seven to rone feet, with height in 
still more lofty proportion. This timber has never 
been fairly tried for ship-building. — Riddell: 
M^Cl. ; Hind. Tk. ii. p. 100; Roxh.; Voigt. 

PENTAPTERA TOMENTOSA. Roxh. 

Terhunalia toinentoHa, W. and A. 

Asun, Bknq., Duk., Panj. I Kurahuk, . . . SlNOH. 


Mnddi, Can. Marathn, . . , . Tam. 

Pcen sal, . . . DuKH. Karoo inaratha, . . ,, 

Bain, Asun, . . PaN-I. Nalla inaddi, . . . Tkl. 


This tree grows in the Peninsula of India and 
in the north-west of British India. It has thick 
leathery leaves ; fruit smooth, five winged. It 
grows to be a large timber tree of much utility, 
flowering time April and May ; the seed ripens in 
the cool season. The wood is very tough, and 
used for making shafts to gigs, etc. Is very hard 
and heavy, and not so stiff as teak. In the ra^jab 
it furnishes an excellent, hard, and compact 
timber, well suited for building and railway pur- 
poses. It is found in Kangra in sub-Himalayan 
forests, and is not uncommon as far west as ihe 
Ravi, but not of a large size. It is well suiUid for 
avenues and plantations in the east of Pan jab. — 
Rohdede MSS. ; Powell; Roxh.; X^oint. 

PENTATEUCH, from the Greek Pente, five, 
and Teuchos, a book, the first five books of the 
Old Testament. Muhammadans allege that the 
PentateiFch, the Psalms, and the Gospels in use 
with Christians have been greatly altered. The 
five books of Confucius arc the Shu-king, a book 
of history ; Lee-king, book of rites ; — ? or book 
of odes; Yih-ki ug, or book of changes ; and the 
Chun Ts-eu, or spring and autumn annals. 

PENTATROPIS SPIRALIS. Don. 

P. microphylla, Jloxb. Asclepias niicropliylla, R. 

Oxystelma caudata, Ham. A. tenuiflora, Jtoxb. 
Van-veri, .... Bf.ah. Pula-pala, . , . . Tel. 

Perpadngum, . Malkal. Amhar-vel, . Th.-Ind, 
Push pi Panj. 

Grows throughout British India; flowers used 
medicinally. — Stewart ; Roxh. 

PEN-TS’AU of China, a celebrated work on 
the materia medica in use by Chinese phyaicians. 
— Smith. 

PEON. Hind. A footman, a foot soldier; 
amon^t the British in India, an office servant. 
The chess term of pawn is derived from it. 

PE-00. Hind.?Mahr.? a grain-pit beneath 
some part of a house, in which rice is lodged* 
It is apt to germinate if there be heavy rain.— 
Marshall. 

PEOR, the Greek phallus, the Roman priapuAi 
the Hindu lin^tn. 

PEORI. Hind. Indian yellow; a pigment 
used in lumps ; a precipitate, collected and dried 
from the unne of cowa which have been fed on 
mango leaves. * Wilariti peori * ia chrome yellow 
(chromate of lead). — Powell 
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PEPPER. 

Filftl (Abiatl, white; 

As wad, black), . Arab. 

Mioha, Pali. 

Hu tsiau, .... CiriN. 

Mirch Hind. 

Nero (black), ... It. 
Chabfti, . . . Malay. 


Sahan, . . . Palembano. 
Perez, Peretz, « . Rub. 
Maricha, . . . Sansk. 

Gainmirii, . . . Sinoh. 

Mulagu, . . Tam.,Tkl. 
Bcber, Turk. 


There are several peppers, black, whiU% and 
long pepper, melegucta i>epper, cayenne or Chili 
pepper, Guinea and Jamaica pepper, and cubeb 
pepper, the last used ns a medicine, the others in 
rood as condiments. The black pepper of com- 
merce is obtjiined from the dried unripe fruit 
(drupes) of Piper nigrum, a climbing plant com- 
mon in the East Indies. Three kinds of blacrk 
pepper arc distinguishcid by wholesale dealers. 
Mahihnr papper^ the most valuable, is brownish - 
black, free from stalks, and nearly free from dust. 
Penavg pepper m brownish-black, larger, smoother, 
frc<^ from stalks, but very dusty. It is sometimes 
used in England to manufacture white pepper. 
SuDiatrn ]>(ppe}\ the cheapest sort, is black mixed 
with stalks, and contains much dust. Under the 
name of Sumatra pepper, some dealers include the 
Penang or brownish - black sort, and the black 
Sumatra sort. Three kinds of varieties of whitii 
pepper have also been distinguished, TtUichrrry 
pepper, which is of two kinds ; large fine Telli- 
cherry popper is larger and whiter than any other 
description of whib? popper, and fetches a higher 
jiricc ; small or coriander-like pepper is shri veiled. 
Common white pepper coni(‘H from Penang by 
Singapore ; it is round, and not shrivelled ; its 
value do]>endH on its size and whiteness. English 
blenched^ or white p(‘pper. When the two preced- 
ing sorts are scarce, brown Penang pepper is 
bleached, ^'ho yellowest and largest are chosen 
for this purpose, for neither an expensive nor 
small sort would ]tay. 


Import< (l into India. 


Yfnr. 

LLr, 

Ha. 

1875-76, 

5,9061,764 

12,37.090 

1876-77. 

6,461,897 

13, 34,. 536 

1877-78, 

8,3('>0,(H)9 

1.5,73,398 

1878-79, 

6,842,010 

1 1,62,477 

1879-80, 

9,(M0,141 

l(i,00,224 

1882-83, 

5.168,286 

12,36,707 


Exported from India. 

Lbs Us. 

6,195,081) 10,96,320 
5, (>11,507 10,50,lHi2 
4,832,iH»vS 8,82,121 

7,149,323 12,17,365 
3,164,701 (>,42,853 

9,265,411 23,06,721 


Almost all from tlic Straits. A small quantity 
from Ceylon. 

Pliny states that the price of pepper in the 
market of Rome in hU time was, in English 
money, 9s. 4(1. a pound. The pepper alluded to 
must have been the produce of Malalmr, the 
nearest [)art of India to Europe that produced the 
article, and its prime cost could not have exceeded 
the present one, or about 2d. a pound. After the 
great discovery of Vasco da Gama, the price of 
pep|>er fell to about Is. 3d. a pound, a fall of 
Ss. Id. from that of the time of Pliny, and of 
4e. 9d. from that of the Muhammadan Arabs, 
Turks, and Venetians. 


Black Pepper. 

Hn-ttiau, .... Chin. | Lada, Lada-iiam, Malay. 
Kala mirch, , . . Hind. | Marioha, . • . • „ 

White Pepper. 

Safed mlrob, . • . Hind. | Lada puieh, • , Malay. 

Black pepper and white i>epper are the fruit of 
the Piper nigrum, the former being the whole berry 
dried, while the white pepj>er is the ripe berry 
deprived of its skin by soaking it in water, rubbing 
it off, and drying it in the sun. Tiiis has less of the 


peculiar virtues of the spice than black pepper, and 
18 not so generally used. Pepper is a warm car- 
minative stimulant ; it is used largely in Europe, 
but in the south and east of Asia, the capsicum^ 
cliilli, or cayenne spice, is preferred. It Btrengthens 
the stomach, gives tone to the system, and assists 
digestion. In the Northern Circars of the Madras 
Presidency, the Piper trioecum, an excessively 
pungent pepper, is largely used as a Bubstitute for 
black pepper ; in America, the plants Peltobryon 
longifolium, ir^urronia jaborandi, are similarly used, 
also at the Cape, Cocobryou Cnpense. 

The black pepper vine is indigenous to the 
forests of Malabar and Travancore,and for centuries 
liRH been an article of exportation to European 
countries from that coast. Although growing in 
other countries of the east, Malabar pepper is con- 
sidered to be the beat. Its cultivation is very 
simple, and is effected by cuttings or suckers put 
down before tlie commencement of the rains in 
June. The soil should be rich ; but if too much 
moisture be allowed to accumulate near the roots, 
the young plants are apt to rot. In three years 
the vine begins to bear. They are planted cliiefiy 
in hilly diatricts, but thrive well enough in the 
low country in the moist climate of Malabar. 
They are usually planted at the base of trees 
which have rough or prickly bark, such as the 
jack, the crythrina, cashew -nut, mango tree, and 
others of similar di'.scriptiou. They will climb 
about 20 or .30 feet, but are purposely kept lower 
than that. During their growth it is requisite to 
remove all suckers, and the vine should be pruned, 
thinned, and kept clear of weeds. After the 
berries have been gathered, they are dried on mats 
in the sun, turning from red to black. They must 
be plucked before quite ripe, and if too early they 
will spoil. White pepper is the same fruit freed 
from its outer hkin, in this latter state they are 
smaller, of a greyish -white colour, and have a less 
aromatic or pungent taste. The pepper vine ii 
very common in tlio hilly districts of Travancore, 
especially in Gottayam, Meenachel, and Chengana- 
cherry districts, where, at an average calculation, 
about 5000 candies arc produced annually. 

To prepare white pepper, the berries are allowed 
to ripen and become of a beautiful bright red 
colour ; the outer or fruity skin becomes tender 
and soft, and is of a sweetish taste. When plucked, 
the berries are collected in loosely woven bags, 
and steeped for a day or two in water, either hot 
or cold. This serves to loosen and detach the 
n'd pulpy seed covering, and when taken out and 
dried in the sun, a little hand-friction is all that is 
required to clear the seeds. They are then win- 
nowed, and thus made ready for tlie market. 

Long pepper^ the Chavica Roxburghii, or Piper 
longum, is another cultivated species. It is 
readily propag.ited by cuttings. Tlie stems are 
annual, and the roots live for several years, and, 
when cultivated, usu.ally yield three or four crops, 
after which they seem to become exhausted, ana 
require to be renewed by fresh planting. The 
berries of this kind of pepper are lodged in a pulpy 
matter, like those of r. nigrum. They are first 
green, becoming red when ripe. Being hotter 
when unripe, they are then gathered and dried in 
the sun, when they change to a dark -grey colour* 
Japan pepper, Xaiithoxylum (Fagara) piperitum, 
/).C., is used as a condiment in China and Japan. 
The fruit capsules are remarkably fragrant when 
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PEPPER COAST. 


PERIM ISLAND. 


bruisedy from a pungent aromatic principle resid- 
ing in the tubercles of the rind. 

Ethiopian ptpper is the fruit of Xylopia aro- 
matica. 

The seeds of some species of fennel-flowers 
(Nigella satira and arvensis), natives of the south 
of Europe, were formerly used instead of pepper, 
and are said to be still extensively employed in 
adulterating it ; and a substitute for pepper is the 
fruit of Tasmania aromatica in Van Diemen’s 
Land. Wild pepper, Filfil burree, the fruits of 
several species of Vitex. — Ben, Pk, p. 30 ; Hogg ; 
R. Brown ; Eng. Cyc. ; Drury's Letters from 
Malabar ; Drury's Useful Plants ; Faulkner ; 
McCulloch's Diet.; Simmonds ; Smith. 

PEPPER COAST, the line of coast in Sumatra 
from Ayer Bangie to the north point. 

PEPPERMINT, Mentha piperita, an aromatic 
herb, raised from seed. This plant might be 
grown for distillation on the hills bf India, and 
become a valuable article of commerce ; grows 
freely on the plains. — Jaffrey. 

PEPPER ROOT. 

Filfil-mooch, . , . Arab. Pippali-miila, . . Sansk. 
Pipili-mool, . . . Hind. Tipili moolum, . . Tam. 
Granthika, . . Sansk. 

The root of the long pepper is a favourite 
medicine of the Hindus; it possesses the virtues 
of the berry, but in a weaker degree, and is pre- 
scribed by them in cases of palsy, tetanus, and 
Pepper root is procurable in most 
Indian bazars. — Ainslie, 

PEPUL. Hind. Urostigma religiosum or Ficus 
religioea. Its Sanskrit names are Chaladala, 
^ivering branches ; Peppala, the preserver ; 
Kungarasan, elephant’s food ; Ashvatter, not dur- 
able. The trunk, when old, has n»any ridges and 
hollows, as if many trunks were united ; the bark 
is deemed a good tonic. 

PERA. Hind. A kind of sweetmeat, made in 
round cakes. 

PERAK temtory, on the Malay coast, has a coast 
line of 100 miles, the depth inland being about 50, 
^d the Dending and Sambilan islands belong to 
its chief. On the banks of the Perak river are 
situated the bulk of the inhabitants, consisting of 
Malays and a few Chinese, who, with some wild 
^d wandering tribes of the Malayan race in the 
interior, prey upon each other on land and sea. 
The pirates of Laroot and Perak infested the sea- 
board for fully half a century aftctr the settlement 
of Penang. Perak is said to produce graphite, 
galena, antimony, iron, tin, gold, diamonds, and 
garnets. — Af‘JVatr, p. 25. 

PERAK. Hind. A head ornament, worn by 
married women in Spiti, I^akh, 

PERCH, Perea fluviatilis, is the most beautiful 
of the fresh-water fishes of Europe, and it extends 
into Asia. It is very prolific, and 260,000 eggs 
have been counted in one of middle size. 

PERE PONS, a native of France, who resided 
m Indi& In a.d. 1740, he sent home a report on 
Sanskrit literature. 

PERGANNAH or Pargana, in the Muhammadan 
wnd revenue system, a subdivision of a subah. 
Pergannah, under the revenue system of the 
Hindus, was a district of 100 villages. It is still 
reooMsed throughout Northern India, but the 
number of villages greatly varies, and the officers 
^plojted in it are only known by their enjoyment 
of lands or fees hereditarily, or by being the 


depositaries of all registers and records connected 
with the land. The province in Bengal called the 
Tweutv-four Pergannahs was acquired by treaty 
from the Nawab of Bengal on the 20th Deo. 1767. 
In the ancient Hindu system of government, the 
administrative Officers are ordered to be lords of 
10, 100, and 1000 towns, but the Pergannah alone 
corresponds to the 100 towns. The townships 
everywhere remain entire, and are the indestruct- 
ible atoms from an aggregate of which the most 
extensive Indian empires have been formed. 

PEROULARIA ODORATISSIMA. Smith. 

ABclepiftB odoratissima, 1 Oynanchum odoratissi- 

Jioxh. I mum, Lour. 

Ye lan-hiang, . . Chin. 1 Sita manoharam, . . Tkl. 

A creeper with a climbing woody stem, cracked 
bark, flowers yellow and very fragrant, well 
adapted for covering treUis work. It furnishes a 
perfume. Often cultivated in the gardens in 
Moulmein. P. pallida is described by Wight. — 
Jad'rey ; Mason. 

PERICLYTE. The Muhammadan doctors so 
read the word Paraclete. Periclyte means illus- 
trioua, and they quote it from the gospel of St. 
Baniabas, of which the Moriscoea in Airica have 
a Spanish translation. — Sale's Koran^ p. 9 ; Chat- 
field's Hindustan^ p. 271. 

PERICOPSIS MOONIANA. Thw. 

Dalbergia Mooniana, Thw. \ Nadoong, . , . SiNQH. 

This large and very valuable timber tree is com- 
mon about Colombo and the southeni and central 
parts of Ceylon at no great elevation. The timber 
is used for building purposes and for furniture. 
— Heddome. 

PERILLA ARGUTA. Bcntham. An annual 
herb of Japan. An infusion of this plant is used 
to give a deep red colour to table vegetables. P. 
ocimoides, Linv.^ of Upper India, is similarly used. 
— Fon Mueller. 

PERIM ISLAND, in the Gulf of Cambay, is 
little more than a mile in length, and 300 to 600 
yards broad. Its lighthouse is in lat. 21° 35' 15" N., 
and long. 72° 20' E., and lies 3 miles from the 
nearest point of the Kattyawar coast In 1836 
vast quantities of fossils were found in it It is 
the Baiones Island of the Pcriplus. It is surrounded 
by an extensive rocky reef on all sides except 
the south, and rises so sheer from the liottom of 
the sea, that in some places, a few yards from the 
shore, there is a depth of 11 and 12 fathoms of 
water. — Imp. Gaz.; Findlay. 

PERIM ISLAND, situated in lat 12° 40' 30" N., 
and long. 43° 23' E. (King), in the narrowest part 
of the straits of Bab-ul-Mandab, is distant from 
the Arabian coast nearly 1^ miles, and from the 
African between 9 and 10 miles ; greatest length, 
3^ miles; average width about 1^. It is termed 
by the author of the Periplua of the Erythraean 
Sea, the island of Diodorus, and is known amongst 
the Arabs as Mayoon. Its formation is purely 
volcanic, and consists of long, low, and gradually 
sloping ranges of hills. Albuquerque landed upon 
it m 1513, on his return from the Red Sea, and. 
having -erected a high cross on an eminence, called 
the island Vera Cruz (Portuguese in Asia, i. p. 
193). It was again occupied for a short time by 
the pirates who frequented the mouth of the Red 
Sea, plundering the native vessels engaged in the 
Indian trade ; but, having made a fruitless search 
for water, thc^ removed to Mary’s Island, on the 
east side of Madagascar (Hamilton, I p. 43). In 
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March or April 1799, it was taken ^ssession of by 
the E. I. Company, and a force under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mxuray was sent from Bombay to garrison 
it, with the view of preventing the French troops, 
then engaged in the occupation of Egypt, from 
proceeding to India to effect a junction with 
Tipu Sultan, but it was found untenable as a 
military position, and the troops were accordingly 
withdrawn. In consequence of increasing steam 
navigation in the Red Sea, Perim was re -occupied 
in the beginning of 1857, and a lighthouse erected 
1861. The island is trachytic. 

PERINTALU. Tel. A wife, a domestic 
woman, but generally applied to deified women. 
Many of the small temples in Telingana villages 
are dedicated to goddesses so called, the spirits of 
dead women, — W. B. 

PERTOPTHALMUS. A species of this, a HtUe 
mud fish, is found in great quantities on the mud 
banks of the Ganges delta, in company with the 
scarlet crab. This little fish skips along the sur- 
face of the water by a series of lurnpa. It leaps 
on land. The species in Fiji is the P. kolrenteri, 
Gunther. These fishes are able to progress out 
of the water in humid places, and to hunt after 
their prey, which consists of terrestrial insects. — 
Moseley, p. 295. 

PERIPLOGA APIIYLLA. Dach. The Bata, 
Barrarra, Barre of the Pan jab. A plant with 
lej^flesa erect stems, common in many places, 
Trans-Indus and in the Salt Range, and occurring 
in the outer hills east to the Cheiiab, occasionally 
up to 3500 feet. In parts of the Peshawur valley 
it is so common as to be used for fuel. It is 
eaten by goats. The buds are eaten raw, or 
cooked as a vegetable, and as food they are con- 
sidered to have a beneficial effect on wounds, — 
Dr. ./. L. Stewart. 

PERI PLUS, a work by Arrian. 

PERIPLUS of the Erythrseiin Sea, a book by a 
Greek merchant, which contains the best account 
of the commerce carried on in the early part of 
the Christian era, from the Red Sea and the coast 
of Africa to the E, Indies. He seems to have 
traded at Berenike, a great seaport in the southern 
extremity of pgypt, from which he made several 
voyages to India. It gives an account of six 
voyages. It describes the whole coast of the Red 
Sea, and of the S.E. of Arabia, and that of In^a 
from the Indus round Cape Comorin to a point 
high up on the coast of Coromandel, and gives 
accounts of the commerce carried on within 
those limits, and in some places beyond them. 
Until nearly his time, the Biiips from India con- 
tinued to cross the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
and creep along the shore of Arabia to the mouth 
of the Red Sea, but at about the time of tins 
author, the Greeks from Egypt and the Arabs 
used to quit the coast soon alter leaving the Red 
Sea, and stretch across the Indian Ocean to the 
Malabar coast. 

Letronne supposes that the author of the 
voyages wrote in the time of the Emperor Septi- 
mus Severus and his son, namely, between the 
years 198 and 210 of the Christian era. C. Muller 
gives A.D. 80 or 90. Dean Vincent supposes it 
to have taken place about the tenth year of the 
reign of Nero (a.d. 64). It was doubtless near, 
but subsequent to this era. The author had 
navigated the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, wid 
the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, and bad 


resided m^y years at Baroach, in the court of a 
Hindu raja. He describes Arabia as having 
pilots, sailors, and persons following maritime 
pursuits. He mentions that large vessels were 
navigating the Bay of Bengal to the Ganges and 
Chryse. See Aden ; Kaliau.~D/pA. p. 107. 

PERIYA ALVAR, a native of Villipattur. He 
was one of the twelve Alvars who flourished in 
the reign of Vallabadeva Pandiyan, king of 
Madura. He wrote 400 stanzas of the Nalavira 
Sirunantam. 

PERIYA-TAMBIRAN. Tam. Lit. the great 
god, the name of an image in the temples of the 
Grama Devata. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT is a revenue 
term in British India, usually applied to an agree- 
ment introduced in 1793, during the administra- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis, by which certain agents 
for collecting the rents or taxes on the land were 
granted the right of occupying that position per- 
manently, on making annual payuient to the Govern- 
ment of the amount of rents then being paid. The 
object in view was to create a body of landlords 
like those of Great Britain. It is an immemorial 
law that ‘ the resident ryot, simply as such, is, 
throughout the continent of India, possessed, as a 
rule, of hereditary occupan(?y at the customary 
rates of the vicinity.’ Lord Cornwallis insisted 
that ‘whoever cultivates the land, landlord 
can receive no more than the established rent. 
To permit him to dispossess one cultivator for 
the sole purpose of giving the land to another, 
would be vesting him with a power to commit a 
wanton act of oppression, from which he could 
derive no benefit.’ The enhancement of rent was 
positively prohibited, unless the ryots could be 
induced to ‘ cultivate the more valuable articles 
of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of 
waste which are to be found in almost every 
zamiudari in Bengal.’ The zamindar of those 
days was perfectly cognisant of the conditions 
attacbe<l to his position, among which was the 
right reserved by the Court of Directors, as suc- 
cessors of the Moghul Government, to make 
‘ from time to time all such regulations as may be 
necessary to prevent the ryots being improperly 
disturbed in their possessions, or loaded with un- 
warrantable exactions.’ The court added that 
their * interposition, where it is necessary, seems 
also to be clearly consistent with the practice of 
the Moghul Government, under which it appeared 
to be a general maxim that the immediate culti- 
vator of the soil, paying the rent, should not be 
dispossessed of tlie land he occupied.’ The zamin- 
dars, in the year 1880, were supposed to be 
receiving about 16 millions sterling from their 
ryots, but paying to the Government only the 
amount fixed in 1793, and the cultivators have 
not shared in tlie increase of wealth of the country. 
Three times since the middle of the 19th century, 
the Government has tried to alleviate the cultiva- 
tors’ condition in British India, but hitherto with- 
out success. The exact niunber of occupancy ryots 
is not known, but there are nearly ten xnilhons 
who pay leas ^an £10 a year rent for their hold- 
ings, and of these upwards of six millions pay less 
than lOs. Below these two classes, again, come 
the untold millions of day-labourers, who barely 
exist from hand to mouth, and whose unparalleled 
fecundity is becoming a positive danger to the 
State. Sco Pattadari 5 Ryotwari. 
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PEBNI8 APIVORA, honey buzzard of Europe^ 
Asia, N. Africa ; migratory. In In^a, common 
(if identically the same), in addition to JP. cristata. 

In the crestless or sab-crested Indian specimens 
(adults) there is a marked tendency to the 
development of three dark stripes on a white 
throat, and in the Astur trivirgatus and sundry 
other Indian species. Such may be a hybrid race 
between P. fmxvora and P. crisUta. 

PEROO, Sind., is a term applied, with some 
prefix, to the fruits of four plants. Salvadora 
Persica is called Khari peroo, S. Indies is Mitha 
peroo, Solanum incertum, Dun, is Kan peroo, and 
Phyllantlius multiflorus is Phika peroo. 

PERQUISITES from cultivators, called in N. 
India, Amgaunga, Anjali, Siaodi, Thapa, are given 
from the threshing-floor to the Brahmans, Purohit, 
Guru, herd, and village god. 

PERRON, a French sailor on board the frigate 
Sardaigne^ which came to India in the year 1774. 
He became acquainted with De Boigne in 1789, 
and was appointed Captain-Lientenant in the 2d 
brigade of Sindia’s army. He distinguished him- 
self at the battles of Mirta and Patan, and he ob- 
tained an independent command. At the battle 
of Kardia, he was in command of ten of De 
Boigne’a trained battalions, with cavalry and 
artillery, with 5000 men under Filoze, and 3000 
under Hessing ; the total number of the Peshwa’s 
troops, with those of Sindia and Holkar, was 
180,000, and 10,000 Pindari. The Niziun’s army, 
under M. Itaymond, 20,000 horse, besides artillery. 
The armies met between Parinda and Khardla, 
12th March 1795, and, after a brief success, the 
Nizami fled, but Itaymond retreated in order. 
Perron ruled the territory from Lahore to Kota, 
and between Aligarh and Jodhpur. About the 
5th September 1803, he surrernlered to Lord 
Lake, and went to reside at Ohandernuggur. 
Perron at one time enjoyed a revenue of nearly 
half a million, and when he surrendered to Lord 
Lak-e he carried away with him whatever property 
he was able to save. Perron had succeeded the 
veteran De Boigtio in the command of Sindia’s 
army, when de Boigne, after many years* service, j 
returned to Savoy with a fortune of nearly half a 
million sterling. He was an able eormiiatider, j 
and was assisted by several able olheers of his 
own, with the object of discipliiiing Sindia’s ; 
troops; lands had been assigned between the ' 
Ganges and the Jumna, over which, and at Dehli, 
Agra, and Futtehghur, Perron ruled with almost 
regal power; and though ruling ostensibly asSindia’s 
deputy, it was in the name of the Moghul emperor, 
or the blind Shah A lam, who w tis in fact no more 
than a helpless captive and puppet in his hands. — 
Havelock. 

PERRON, ANQUETIL DE, an oriental scholar, 
with the desire to learn Zand ; in November 1764 
he joined the French army. 

PERRY. Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, Knight. 
For ^ty years he led a very active life as lawyer, 
jpolitioian, law reformer, as seen in his book on 
Oriental Cases ; was Chief Justice of Bombay, and 
President of the Bombay Asiatic Society, Menxber 
of Parliament seven years. Member of the Indian 
Council twenty years. Author of a Letter to Lord 
Campbell on Law Reform, I^ond. 1850 ; Transla- 
tion of Savigny’s Law of Possession, Ixxnd. 1848 ; 
Character of the Hindoo King Asoka, Bom, As. 
Trans, iv. ; On the Aboriginal Tongues of India, 
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in Bom. As. Trans. 1852 ; A Bird*B-eye View of 
India.-— Dr. BuisCs CataL 
PERRY, Commodore, of the United States, in 
1854 negotiated a treaty with Japan. 

PERSEA of the ancients, fruit of Balanites 
Egyptiaca. 

PERSEA GRATISSIMA. Omrtn. The alli- 
gator pear or avocado pear of the West Indies, 
receives its name iu consequence of the resem- 
blance in form between its fruit and that of the 
Pyrus. It is about the size of an apple tree ; the 
leaves are oblong, veiny, and the flowers small, 
and of a greenish -yellow colour. The fruit is the 
size of a large pear ; inside it is yellow, and con- 
tains a kernel enclosed in a soft rind. In taste it 
resembles the peach, but more agreeable, though 
not so sweet. It is sometimes eaten with pepper 
and salt, but more frequently with a little sugar 
and lime-juice. Three varieties are mentioned, the 
red, the purple, and the green. — leones; Eng. Cyc. 

PEUSEPOLIS of the Greeks, Elymais of the 
Hebrews, and Istakhr of the Persians, in the 
province of Fare, is now a scries of ruined remains, 
known to the people of the country as the Chahl 
Minar (forty pillars) and Takht-i-Jamshid (Throne 
of Jamshid). They are supposed to comprise the 
palaces of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, each on 
a separate terrace. The area of the Chahl Minar is 
50,000 square feet. In the vicinity are the sculp- 
tures known as the Naksh-i-Rustum, and abojut 
30 miles distant are ruins called Madar-i-Suliraan. 

Persepolis is about 12 miles from the river 
Bendamir, at the foot of the rocky spur which 
confines tlie nm’therii end of the Marvdasht plain 
on its eastern side. From the foot of the slope, 
a platform 500 yards long and 312 broad has 
been built out into the plain. Of the portal two 
marble columns and four bulls are standing ; other 
tw'o coliimus have fallen. Of 72 pillars in the 
great hall, at the top of the steps, only 12 are 
now standing. The breadth of tlie great ball 
is 127 yards. The hall of Daiiua is CO yards, and 
that of Xerxes 33 yards. An inner hall had 100 
columns. The columns stood on inverted lotus 
flowers, beautifully carved. The reputed tomb of 
Darius is higher up. 

The tombs of Pem'polis are on opposite sides 
of tlie Marvdasht plain, which here begins to 
narrow between spurs of the mountains which 
bound it on the north. Persepolis stands at the 
foot of the eastern spur. The tombs are carveil 
in the face of the western spur, the cliffs of which 
! ris(! from 90 to 500 feet, the tombs, five in number, 
being excavated at heights from 90 to 200 feet. 
The bodies of the kings have long been taken 
away, and the broken slabs that covered them 
lie on or in each empty sarcophagus. In prejxar- 
ing their sepulchres, the first thing that the old 
Persian monarchs die! was to carve a huge cross 
on the face of the cliff. At the only accessible 
tomb, near the top of the cross, is a graven efligy 
of R king, bow in hand, worshipping fire burning 
on an altar. Along the foot of the rocks are 
sculptured tablets, spiritedly executed, represent- 
ing eouestrian combats on a gigantic scale ; and 
one nuge carving portrays the submission of 
Valerian kneeling to Shabpur, explained in an 
inscription in Pehlavi, with an illegible Greek 
inscription. A marble flro-teinple in high pre- 
servation is a few yards from the foot of the cliff. 

It is not known whether it was originally 
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eftlled Elamais, latakhr, or Takht - i • Jamshid. 
Aiter the efitablishment of the empire by Cyrus, 
he and his immediate descendants divided their 
residence chiefly between Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbatana. He was a conqueror long before he 
WM a king ; and while Cambyses, his father, 
reigned in Persia, and occupied his own capital, 
and Cyaxares, his uncle, yet lived, and maintained 
his state in Ecbatana, me principal city of the 
Medea, the nresent Hamadau, Cyrus resided at 
times in Babylon, which he had subdued, and 
then afterwai^B at Susa, when the death of 
Abradates gave the whole province to his gener- 
ous piince and friend. Cyrus did not live more 
than eight years after he became master of the 
empire, and therefore could not have had much 
time to distinguish Persepolis by any long resid- 
ence there, though he often went thither. We 
learn from several writers that at different periods 
both Cyrus and his successors had added to the 
splendours of the city which the Greeks called 
Persepolis. Xenophon clearly points out its 
situation (Strabo, Diod. Siculus). — Porter^s 
Travels^ i. pp. 576, 677. 

PERSIA lies between lat. 25° 40' to 39° 60' N., 
and long. 44° 20' to 61° 35' E., with a population 
variously estimated at 5 to 7 millions, it is about 
1400 miles long from the Khoi and Bayazad 
road to Gwadar, and 900 miles broad from the 
Makran coast to the Atrak river. It has 18 
great divisions, — Astrabad, Azarbijan, Ardclan, 
Kars, Ghilan, Isfahan, Kirmanshah, Khuzistan, 
Khorasan, Kirn>an, Khemseh, l.Arifltan, Luristan, 
Mazandaran, Mullayer, Nain, Tehran, and Yezd. 

Modern Persia consists of three principal parts, 
viz. Ears proper (Persia proper), Laristan near, 
the Persian Gulf, and Behbehan, or the country 
of the Khogilu, which represents the circle of 
Kobad. Behbehan is bounded on the north by 
the great belt of mountains which separate Irak- 
i-Ajam from the southern provinces of Persia. 
The northern and north-eastern shores of the 
Persian Gulf form its boundary to the south, 
Ram- Hormuz and the Ka’b country lie to the 
west, while Shuzistan separates Behbehan on the 
east from the direct dependencies of Ears. On the 
east and south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by 
the Mamaseni tribe ; on the north and north-west 
by the Bakhtiyari ; and on the west and south by 
the Ka'b Arabs. Also the mountainous region to 
the north and north-east of the plain of Behbehan 
is occupied by the Kiiogilu tribes. 

The greater part of the most ‘ nnortaut region 
of modem Persia correspot .o w the ancient 
Media; the province of Azerbijaii, west of the 
(Jaspiau, answering to Media Atroi^atenc, and 
that of Irak-Ajarai to Great Media. The northern 
part of Khorasan is the ancient Parthia, and the 
lowland round the south-east of the Caspian was 
Hyrcania. 

The whole of the centre of Persia is composed 
of immense salt deserts, with such oases os Y ezd 
and Beerjan scattered about it, at too extended 
intervala, however, to afford cohesion and mutual 
support The desert may be roughly said to 
extend all the way along the Afghan frontier 
from a ipoint 100 miles south-west of Herat to the 
Persian Gulf, and from this broad base it projects 
to witliin 100 miles of Teliemn. North of this 
salt deftert lies the magnificent province of Kho- 
rasan ; west of it the fertile provinces of tlie 


Caspian, including Azerbijau; and south-west 
and south, the rich mountain region running con- 
terminous with the Turkish frontier and the 
waters of the Persian Gulf ; the great range on 
the north, joining the Hindu Kush south of Herat. 

The general aspect is desolate and bare in the 
extreme. On its north and east, Persia is nearly en- 
closed by deserts. On the north is the great desert 
of Khiva, or, as it is called, the Kara-Kum. This 
stretches along the whole north border of Kho- 
rasan and Afghan-Turkestan as far as Balkh. It 
is more of a waste than a desert, and in spring is 
covered with grass, and is said then to be quite 
practicable for light troops. Its greatest breadth 
18 from the Aral S.W. to the Atrak river, about 
250 miles, and the breadth gradually lessens as it 
goes eastwards till near Balkh it has a breadth 
of only a few miles. Its general breadth, how- 
ever, is from 180 to 150 miles. Its length from 
the Caspian to the vicinity of Balkh cannot ba 
less than 600 miles. 

The great salt desert of Khorasan extends from 
Kum and Kashan to the east for a distance of 300 
miles, and is probably continuous with that of 
Seistan, and if so, it probably runs to the south 
of Tabas. 

The desert of Kirman stretches to the N.E, 
of Kirman, and is supposed to be continuous 
with that of Seistan and Makran. It stretches 
from Khubbis to the lake of Seistan, 150 miles, 
thence along to the S. bank of the Helmand, 
up to the vicinity of the valley of Peshin on 
the Kandahar and Quetta road ; then it turns 
S.W., keeping away from Nushki Sarawan and 
Kharan, and then runs S. between Banpur and 
Panigur to near the sea at Gwadar. To the 
west of this it keeps north of Julk and Sib, and 
the continuation of the mountains of Kirman, till 
it again intervenes between Khubbis and Seistan. 
Its length is about 400 miles, and breadth 200 
miles, from the Helmand to the parallel of Kohuk. 
The sand of this desert is of a reddish colour, and 
BO light that when tiiken into the hand it is scarcely 
palpable. It is raised by the wind into longi- 
tudinal waves, sloping to the leeward side to the 
height of 10 or 20 feet, and is there perpen- 
dicular. 

I'he mirage is common ; and the dangerous Bad- 
i-siinum often blows between the inonilis of May 
and August, iniurious to everything with life,— 
even camels aim other hardy animals perish, — and 
killing men Bometimea instantaneously, or after 
hours or oven days of suffering. 

Nowhere else than in Persia is the zodiacal light, 
known as the ISubh-i-sadiq, more beautifully scon. 

Azerbijau climate is healthy and bracing, the 
soil is remarkably fertile, and the iuhabitauts ore 
hardy, active, and industrious. Khorasan contains 
more fertile territory timu the British Isles, and 
could easily furnish sustenance for twenty million 
people. Bailie Fraser described the Gooi^n 
part of Khorasan os ‘ one of the loveliest regions 
in the world.' Baron de Bode, a Russian traveller 
in Khorasan in 1836 and 1 848, affirmed the district 
south of the Kopet DagU to combine the ‘ excel- 
lences of an English landscape and the scenery 
of the Caucasus.' 

The most ancient of the races that ruled iu 
Persia was the Pt’shdadian dynasty. Of the four- 
teen known names of this dynasty, the first was 
Kaiuinars, who reigned at Balkh. In this line, the 
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names occur of Jamsbid, who reigned at Perse- built just at the foot of the north-east range of 
polis ; Feridun, who was restored by Kawa, the hiUSf upon some oraggr points. In the centre of 
Uacksmith ; and Afraeiab, who was king of the town rises the citadel^ a most imposing-looking 
Turkestan. structure, and really of some strength. It crowns 

The Kaianian dynasty followed the Peshdadian, the top of the highest of the craggy points upon 
and amongst its rulers were Kai Kobad (Kai which the place is built, and is supported by 
signifies the mighty) ; Kai Kaus, son or grandson ; immensely solid mud walls from without, rising 
Rustam, his general ; Kai-Khusru, grandson, Cyras at least 100 feet high. 

the Great; Ix)hrasb, son of Orond Shah; Gushtasp, Persia has since been under many dynasties, 
his son, Hystaspes of Grecian history; Isfendiar, either ruling in whole as it now is, or in parts of 
his son, Apanda or Astyagea of Ardashir ; Darab it. I’he khalifs ruled from A.D. 632 to 1268, 
and Dara, the Darius overcome by Alexander. when Mustasein was put to death by Hulaku, 
The authentic history of this region begins the grandson of Chengiz Khan ; the Samani of 
about B.c. 710 with Djocea, a Mede, who, as also Bokhara, Khorasan, and Persia held sway a.d. 
his son Phraortes, fell in attacks on Assyria. 874 to 998; the Ghaznavi of Persia and India, 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes, son of Phraortes, a.d. 975 to 1183; the Seljuk in Iran, Kirman, 
about B.c. 606, combining with Nabopolasaar, and Anatolia, a.d. 1037 to 1283 ; the Mosul 
king of Babylon, and with the Anibians, Persians, branch of the Atabega of Irak, under the Seljuk, 
and Armenians, overran Assyria, and took and from a.d. 1127 to 1197 ; the Il-Khani of Persia, a 
destroyed Nineveh. Moghul dynasty, a.d. 1259 to 1346 ; and the Sufi 

After the death of Alexander, Persia as well as and Zand of J^ersia, a.d. 1499 to. 1797. 

Syria fell to the lot of Selcucus Nicator, who Under the Kaianian, Parthian, and Sassanian 
established the dynasty of the Seleucidaj. Anti- dynasties, the metropolis of the empire was moved 
ochus Soter succeeded Seleucus Nicator; and in from Persepolis to Pasargadae, and thence to Susa ; 
the reign of his successor, Antiochus Tbeos, and in modem times the Sufi, Zand, and Kajar 
Arsaces, a Scythian, who came from the north of reigning families have successively chosen as their 
the sea of Azof, induced the Persians to throw respective capitals, Isbihan, Shiraz, and Teheran, 
off the Greek yoke, founded tlie Parthian empire, The last place is within a few days’ march of the 
and made Rhages his capita). This was likewise native districts of the ruling Kajar tribe, near 
the period of tho foundation of the Bactrian Astrabad — Aga Muhammad Khan, Kajar, in 1788 
kingdom by Tbeodotus, the governor of it, who, having founded the present dynasty, 
finding himself cut off from Syria by the Persian Kurna is one of three Apomeas built by 
revolution, declared his independence. Arsaces Seleucus in honour of his first wife, Apamea, 
is called Asteh by eastern writers, and is said to daughter of Artabazus. It is situated at the 
have been a descendant of the ancient Persian point of a triangle formed by the confluence of 
kings. AVhen he gained the kingdom, it is said the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and was formerly 
he promised to exact no tribute, and merely to a place of consequenoo. Kurna is situated on a 
consider himself as the head of a confederacy of low flat, with apparently a rich soil, and along 
[)rinccs, united for tho double object of uuiin- the river arc low banks to prevent tlje country 
taining their independence and freeing Persia being flooded. Meshed, the capital of Khorasan, 
from a foreign yoke. Tins is the cominenconuuit fonns the connecting link of Central Asia and 
of that era of Persian history called by eastern Persia, tho (hispian ami AfghanisUm. Meshed 
writers Muluk-ut-tuwaif, or commonwealth of lies on the highway from the Caspian to Herat, 
tribe.s, called by the Persians th<* Abhkaniaijs and di.stant about 215 miloa from tiie latter jflace. 
Ashganians, known to tin* (Ireek.s as tin* Arsacidac, Its garrison consists of nine battalions of irdantry, 
from li.C. 2.'')3 to A.D. 223, in which year Anlashir a regiment of cavalry, and a couple of field bat- 
Babegan-bin-Sasan, the Artaxerx<‘S of the Gret'ks teries, in all about 8000 men. A force of about 
and Romans, founded the iSikssanian dynasty, which 1000 horsemen employed in patrolling tlie road 
ruled till a.d. 632. Amongst this dynasty w-ere between Maahad and Khosan, the frontier town. 
Shahpur, who defeated the emperor Valerian near Tabreez, the administrative centre of Azerbijan, 
Edessa; also Khusru Nushirwan, famed for his draws to itself the commerce of Turkey, of Persia, 
benevolence, and who largely extended his and of Russia, and distributes around the inanu- 
domiuions, took Antioch and Jerusalem, and all factures for which it has ever been famed. 

Egypt southwards to Nul>ia. 90,000 Christians The men of Kitsvin, Tabreez, Hamadan, Shiraz, 
are said to have been slain when Jerusidem was .and Yezd are lus remarkable for their courage aa 
then taken. those of Kum, Kashan, and Isfahan are for their 

Persia was overrun by the Arabs, a.d. C32--636, cowardice. The nomacle tribes arc all predatory, 
and was held by the khalif.s for 600 years. and glory in that, but they hold thieving m 

It was at NtChavend, in a.d. 632 (Hijira 21), detestation ; they delight to listen to I'omantic 
that the celebrated battle of Kadesia was fought, tales. The Iliyat nomade tribes ore sincere, 
in which, after three days, the troops of the khalif hospitable, and brave, but rude, violejit, and 
Omar, commanded by the Arab chief Noraan, who rapacious* The chiefs of the military tribes form 
was there elaiii, defeated the Persians, in the reign tho hereditary nobility. 

of Yezdejird, one of the Sassaiiide princes. This From time immemorial, the three races, Persian 
monarch, shortly after his defeat, was killed by a or Pehlavi, Arab, and Turkoman, have been 
miller of Merv, with whom he had taken refuge, striving for mastery, but the Persian inhabitants 
The dynasty of the Sassauides had reigned in of the towns and those of them engaj^ed in 
Persia 415 years. It became extinct with Yezde- cultivation are not warlike, and tho contest has 
jird, and Persia then fell under the dominion of been between the Persian nomade and the Turko- 
the khalifs, who compelled the population to man nomade, the two great military classes of 
embrace Islamism. The town of Nahavend is the population. 
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Tbe Persian nomades all belong to the Pehlavi 
stock, though their dialects are different. They 
inhabit Kirman, nearly all Pars, a part of Irak, 
and the whole of Kuidistau, a region stretching 
through the ranges of highlands from near the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf in a north-west 
direction, along the left bank of the Tigris as far 
as Armenia. 

The Turkoman nomades entered Persia with 
conquering armies, and have come from the banks 
of the Volga, from beyond the Oxus, and from 
the plains of Syria. Their habits are the same as 
the Persian nomades, but they speak a different 
language, and from the invasion of the Arabs till 
the death of Nadir Shah, the rulers of Persia 
had either been Arab or Turkoman. No member 
of the Persian uomado tribes had ever ascended 
the throne. It is this, probably, that gave rise 
to the bloody strife between the Zand and the 
Kajar tribes. 

The Zand are the moat illustrious of all the 
Persian tribes, and one of their chiefs, Karim 
Khan, after the death of Nadir iShah, succeeded in 
establishing himself in Isfahan and the southern 
rovinces. The Kajar are a Turkish tribe 
rought by Timur from Syria, and settled between 
Elburz and the Caspian, After the death of 
Nadir Shah, a deiully war raged between Karim 
Khan, Zand, and Muhammad Hasan Khan, Kajar, 
which ended in Karim Khan’s accession. Lutf 
Ali Khan (1795) was the last of the Zand rulers. 
— Kinrieir ; Watson ; Malcolm ; Wheeler ; Morier ; 
Fraser; Monteith; Shiel, by Lt.-Col, MacGregor^ 
iv. pp. 358-516. 

In addition to the revolutions resulting from 
contests by tbe different races within, these terri- 
tories have been repeatedly overrun by foreign 
armies, and since the beginning of the 18th 
century their armies have been defeated by 
Afghans, Russians, and Britisli ; and Russia has 
compelled Persia to renounce the right of keeping 
war-ships on the Caspian Sea, and has established 
for herself a naval station on the island of 
Ashurada, at the south-east corner of the sea 
commanding the approacli to Asterabad. 

Under the, prcisent organization, the Persian 
army consists of 77 battalions of infantry, of an 
average strength of 8tK) men ; 79 regiments of 
cavalry, consisting of eight troops of 5(t sabres ; 
a strong regiment of engineers, and 200 guns. 
The various grades are — Anur-i-toman, or general 
of division; Amir-i-pung, or general of brigade ; 
Surtip, or colonel. 'I'ho regimcubil ranks are 
represented by Sarhang, or lieutenant-colonel ; 
Yawar, or major ; Sultan, or captain ; Naib-i- 
awwal, or first lieutenant ; Naib-i-doyuin, or 
second lieutenant. A sergeant is called Vakeel, 
a corporal a Dahbasbi, and a private Sarbaz. Tbe 
bone and sinew of the Persian army is derived 
from the Turk tribes of Azerbijan, from the 
Kurds of the mountainous districts of Persian 
Kurdistan, and from tbe Lur, Bakhtiyar, and 
Iliyat tribes who inhabit the mountain chains 
extending southward and eastward from the great 
range of Zagros. The standing army of Persia 
is, with the exception of the Shah’s body-guard, 
made up of regiments nominally raised in the 
above ^tricts ; the chiefs and khans of the 
various tribes are nominated to commissions in 
the regiments furnished by these clans. The 
men are brave, but need leading. In 1861 , 


20,000 Persian troops and 32 cannon surrendered, 
almost without fighting, to 5000 Merv Tekke 
horsemen, armed only with spears and match- 
locks. That terrible disaster to Persian arms 
destroyed the Shah’s prestige on the Turkoman 
border. Its population, composed of townspeople 
millions, nomades and villagers 2^ millions, 
is under 5 millions ; and Teheran and Tabreez 
have each 120,000, Meshed 70,000, Isfahan 
60,000, and Shiraz 40,000. The most powerful 
of the nomades, the Il-Khani of Kaakai, has 25,000 
or 30,000 black tents ; Kelhor of Kermanshah 
have 11,000; Zengeneh, 10,000; the Sheqhagi 
of Azerbijan, 15,000 tents and houses; and 
besides these are about 100 minor tribes. 

The Persians are all of fair complexion. The 
Arab, the Persian, the Afghan, and Sikh, when 
speaking of the people of India, call them * black 
men ; ’ even in India, the descendants of the Arab, 
Persian, Moghul, and Afghan conquerors use the 
same designation, — ‘ Kala Admi,’ literally black 
man, being ever in their mouths ; and Hindus 
themselves, in their various tongues, likewise so 
distinguish themselves from ail the fair foreign 
races. 

Persia is a thoroughly aristocratic country, 
where high birth and polished manners are much 
considered. In this point it differs much from 
Turkey. Owing to bis politeness towards 
strangers, and an apparently hospitable disposi- 
tion, the first meeting with a Persian usually 
makes a favourable impression. He is quick- 
sighted, sociable, witty, and affable, buoyant in 
spirits, well acquainted with the forms of polite- 
ness, and to a certain extent inquisitive in matters 
of science and art. The offering from an inferior 
is called Peshkash. A gift or recompense from 
a prince or superior is called Inam, or Khelat, 
also Bakhshish, a Persian word much used in this 
sense by the Turks. Among themselves, with 
their equals, the Persians of the higher classes 
who are settled in towns are affable and polite, 
to their superiors servile and obsequious, and 
towards their inferiors haughty and domineering. 

Marriages are of two kinds, one the Aqdi, 
with a girl of the bridegroom’s own rank, the 
other the Seegha, with a woman of humbler 
birth. A practice prevails of marrying under a 
contract for a period. Many of the women read 
and write, especially the Kajar women. Persians 
consider the number thirteen so unlucky, that 
in general they will not even name it. When 
they have occasion to allude to this number, 
instead of mentioning Sezdeh (thirteen), they 
say Ziyad (much more), or Hech (nothing). The 
Persians shave the crown and hind part of the 
head, leaving a tuft on the top, and hair on either 
side, which some keep closely clipped above the 
ears, and others wear in long masses of ringlets. 

The usual riding costume of a Persian gentie- 
msu consists of a black lambskin cap, pinched 
into a conical shape. An open shawl surcoat, lined 
with fur, reaches about half-way down the thigh ; 
the sleeves are cut off a little below the elbow. 
These surcoat s seldom cost less than £26, often 
much more. Under this a light gown is worn, 
reaching nearly to the ankle, open on the sides for 
about a foot from the bottom, and with slits left 
open under the arms and inside the elbows. A 
shawl is tied round the waist, and supports a long 
dagger with a liandle of ivory or bone, sometimes 
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ornamented with jewels. In cities, the siircoat 
IB usually laid aside, and in winter a cloak of 
cloth is substituted. On horseback, a pair of 
roomy Hessian boots, of black or red leather, are 
drawn over the voluminous slialnar or Cossack 
trousers. 

The natives of Persia do not recline on cushions 
in the luxurious manner of the Turks, but sit in 
an erect posture on a thick felt, called a namad. 
They have seldom or ever fires in their apart- 
ments, even in the coldest season ; and in order 
to be warm, wrap themselves in a fur pelisse, or a 
barouni, which is a handsome robe of crimson 
cloth, lined with shawls or velvet. Like other 
oriental nations, they rise with the sun. 

The dress of Persian women consists of a pair 
of immensely wide trousers, like a couple of 
petticoats tacked together, made of suk or 
cotton, and fastening round the middle by a 
running string ; a very short chemise of gauze, 
reaching only to the waist ; a kurtni or jacket 
reaching to tne hips, having open sleeves, which 
may be buttoned close if required; an arackchin 
or sinali skull-cap upon the head, and sometimes 
a charkud or handkerchief thrown over the head 
nnd descending on the shoulders and back. In 
full dress a Muhammadan lady wears the Peshwaz 
or Pessian robe, in which dancing women usually 
perform. It has long tight sleeves, a tight body 
crossed in front, and a very voluminous mueliu 
skirt, the most fashionable amplitude being about 
forty, or even sixty yards in circumference. This 
garment is often trimmed in a costly manner with 
gold or silver lace, and is only worn as a bridal 
dress or at domestic festivals. The Persian ladies 
regard the bath as the place of their greatest 
amusement. They make appointments to meet 
there ; and often pass seven or eight hours 
together in the carpeted saloon, telling stories, 
relating anecdotes, sharing their kaliouns, and 
completing their beautiful forms into all the 
fancied perfections of the east, — dyeing their 
hair and eyebrows, and curiously staining their 
fair bodies with a variety of fantastic devices, 
not unfrequemly with the figures of trees, birds, 
and beasts, sun, moon, and stars. This sort of 
pencil-work spreads over the bosom, and continues 
down as low as the mivel, round which some 
radiated figure is generally painted. 

There are two harvests in the year ; that of the 
Saifi or summer, reaped in the end of autumn, 
consists of rice, cotton, maize, Holcus sorghum, 
Panicum Italicum, Cicer arietinum, Ervurn lens, 
masliek, Phaseolus ladialus, the castor-oil plant, 
sesamuro, and some garden vegetables. An 
exhaustive system of agriculture is practised in 
Persia, which keeps tier impovi'iished. 

In several (mrts of the country are copper, 
lead, and iron mines, and Pars yields sulphur in 
abundance; and if these mines were properly 
worked, the profits would be very great. 

Persian weights are : — 

Nakhood (Cicer arietinum). 

nokhood 1 miacal, ul^ut one-sixth of an ounce. 

90 ntisc&la ~ 1 vakku, nearly 1 lb. avoirdurioiB. 

H vakkas or 720 ntiscalM » one man of Tabreez. In 
differcitt places varying from 7 to lbs. 

'Z Tabreez man — I kharwar or aHs-Joad, 725 lbs. 

The value <»f its external commerce has Ixjen 
fsUuiated at four or livi; millions sterling. The 
jK)rl of Abiishahr (Bushire) trades chiefly with 
India, and of its five gt'eat caravan lines, one 


passes westward from Central Persia towatds 
Baghdad, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor ; a 
second runs northward through Erzerum, and 
into Europe by the way of Constantinople ; a 
third goes also to Europe by Tiflis. The fourth 
runs eastward to Bokhara and China. And the 
fifth proceeds to India by two distinct lines, which 
unite at Herat. One of these routes comes to this 
town from Irak and the south-western provinces 
of the kingdom ; and the other route leads 
from the north-west, by Teheran, Nishapur, and 
Mashed. Eastward of Herat, the united lines 
pass through Kandahar, Kabul, and Jalalabad, to 
Attock, from whence it branches out to different 
parts of India. The manufactures are shawls, 
carpets, felts, silks, velvets, cotton piece-goods, 
weapons, paper, leather, and furs. The merchants 
have each a cypher in which they carry on all 
their oorrespondence. Merchants of Yezd are 
found in Bombay, the Mauritius, Java, and China. 

After Persia was overrun by the Muhammadans 
from Arabia, most of the people seem to have 
become Muhammadans, and from that time little is 
known of the funeral customs of the fire-worship- 
pers in the years preceding the arrival of a small 
remnant of them on the coast of Gujerat. In 
ancient Persia, the dead were exposed in natural 
caves or dokhmas, or in the mountain valleys. 
At the present day, unless a death happen to take 
place during the night, the funeral follows im- 
mediately after it The body is washed with 
rose-water ; then, being wrapped in a white sheet 
and cotton shroud, it is carried on a bier to the 
grave. If the deceased be rich, a funeral feast 
is kept for several days after the ceremony, and 
alms are distributed at particular intervals. But 
when a person of nink dies, it is not unusual for 
the king to command the body to be conveyed to 
Meshed-Ali, or one of the other places of Shiah 
pilgrimage ; followed by his charger bearing the 
arms, clothes, etc., of the deceased, and also by 
numerous led horses, with the badges, banners, 
and other expensive insignia of funeral state. 

Mr. Stack, a recent traveller, came to the con- 
clusion that a residence in Persia is calculated to 
beget a positively ‘ Lucrctian hatred ’ of religion. 
Of the city and shrine of Kuni he' speaks with 
abhorreuce, as the stronghold of the most dismal 
superstitions. The plains and city of Kum are 
shrouded in a haze of heat and dust, blown up by 
the hot winds. 

The Persian language was the court and official 
language of the Dehli rulers and of all their 
allies and subordinate Muhammadan and Hindu 
kingdoms, and the principal Hindu states still 
continue its use. For a Jong time, at Dehli, two 
languages were used by the emperors, and there 
were two parties in the court, the one speaking 
Persian, and the other Turki, the mother-tongue 
of Baber, who was a Chaghtai Turk. In A.D. 
1871-72, in eight districts of the N.W. Provinces, 
the Urdu or Persian reading pupils of the Tahsili 
and Hulkabundi schools largely exceeded the Hindi 
or Nagri reading scholars, ranging from two-fifths 
to three-fourths. All educated Muhammadan men 
in India write in Persian, but speak Urdu. Women 
always wriU! in Urdu. The more celebrated of the 
I‘criiiaii writei-M are Fnrdusi, Ferishta, Hafiz, Jolal* 
ud Din, Jami, Khusru, Nizami, and Sadi. Several 
of the books are not pWed in schoolboys* hands ; 
for instance, the Persian Bahar - i - Danish on 
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woman's guile, the fifth chapter of the Oulistan of 
Sadi, also the lore-story of the Zulikha of Jam!, 
Laili and Majnun, Lazzat^un-Nisaa, Tuhfa Shahi, 
Tuhfa-ul-Ashakin. 

The modern tongue of Persia is derired from 
Zand, as Italian was derived from Latin ; but the 
Persians now speak a language which is neither 
Semitic, like Arabic, nor Turanian, like Turkish ; 
it is a branch of the Indo-European or Aryan 
family of speech. Also, a large infusion of Persian 
words, however, found its way into Arabic, and 
through Arabic into Turkish, and the result is 
that at the present moment the Turkish language, 
08 spoken by the higher ranks at Constantinople, 
is so entirely overgrown with Persian and Arabic 
words, that an uneducated Turk from the country 
understands but little of the so-called Osmanli, 
though its grammar is exactly the same as the 
grammar which he uses in hia Tartaric utterance. 
Throughout Persia the inhabitants of towns all 
speak the Persian language. It is spoken in 
Erivan, and a great part of Azerbijan, Shirvan, 
and Daghestan, north of Caucasus. The tribes 
to the west of India, especially those of Khorasan, 
understand Persian generally ; and their dress, 
arms, and habitations, while they retain their 
national peculiarities, approach to those of Persia. 
The Persian language is met with amongst the 
Hazara Mongols of Ghito in Seistan, Ghorband, 
Bad^khshan, and Baluchistan. Persian is the 
official language of Afghanistan, but the Pushtu 
is alike the common tongue of the uneducated 
people and of the Amir. I'he Afghans have a 
few Pushtu works, but they read Pei’siau authors 
by preference, and through them have formed 
imperfect ideas of geography, astronomy, medi- 
cine, and history ; these works, full of fictions 
and deficiencies, have not assisted in developing 
their faculties. Throughout British India, the 
written language of the educated Muhammadan 
is the Persian. This language was formed after 
the Muhammadan conquest, and its literature is 
essentially of the middle ages and of modem 
times. The literatures of the West Aryans, Persia, 
and of the East Aryans are thus separated by 
time as well as by space, for the great literature 
of India belongs strictly to antiquity. The 
natives of Persia are enthusiastically devoted to 
poetry. The meanest artisan of the principal cities 
of that kingdom can read or repeat some of the 
finest passages from their moat ad uiired writers; 
and even the rude and unlettered soldier leaves 
his tent, to listen with rapture to the strain of the 
minstrel, who sings a mystic song of divine love, 
or recit^ the tale of a battle of his forefathers. 
The very essence of Suffeeism is poetry. Many of 
the tales and stories current throughout central 
Europe came to it through the Persian. 

During the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, the 
Eoglish first established commercial settlements 
in Persia. IVo enterprising Englishmen, Sir 
Anthony Sherely and his brother, with a few 
followers, had made their way to the court of 
Persia, where they met with a distinguished 
reception. Sir Anthony returned as envoy from 
Shah Abbas, to establish an alliance with the 
Christian monorohs of Europe for the destruction 
of the Turks, and with a grant, permitting all 
Christian merchants to trade freely with Persia. 
Under the patronage of Shah Abbas, the English, 
the French and the Dutch had established 


factories at Gombroon, to which place the Peniaa 
monarch afterwards gave the name of Bandar 
Abbas, or the Port of Abbas, by which it is now 
known. Shah Abbas, however, had less tolera- 
tion for the Portuguese, who in 1607, under 
Albuquerque, had conquered and occupied the 
island of Hormuz, at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, not far from Gombroon, and he resolved on 
their expulsion. He was joined in this enterprise 
by the English, then at war with Portugal, with 
whom in 1622 he entered into an engagement 
granting them half the plunder of the island, 
and half the future customs of Gombroon and 
Hormuz. The Portuguese were driven out, but 
the promises of the king of Persia to the English 
were not kept. The factory at Gombroon was 
maintained through many losses and disasters till 
1761, when it was withdrawn, in consequence of 
oppressions of the provincial governor of Lar. 
The death of Shfdi Abbas, in 1628, was followed 
by the rapid fall of the Suffavean dynasty. Four 
weak princes of that house successively ascended 
the throne of Persia. During their reign the 
Turks severed from the Persian empire some of 
the best of the western provinces, the Arab ruler 
of Muscat possessed himself of the islands in the 
Persian Gulf, the Afghans of the Abdali tribe 
made themselves independent in Herat, and the 
Ghilzies in Kandahar; and in 1722, within a 
century after the death of Shah Abbas, Isfahan 
was besieged by Mahmud of Kandahar, to whom 
Shah Husain formally resigned his crown. The 
Afghan dynasty was short-lived. Mahmud died 
insane in 1725. His cousin and only successor, 
Ashraf, was slain in 1780, while fleeing in the 
desert before his conqueror, Nadir Kuli Khan, the 
warrior Nadir Shah. After the abdication of Shah 
Husain, his son Tamasp had assumed the name 
and state of king, and was unceasing in his feeble 
efforts to recover the crown. Shah Tamasp was 
permitted to enjoy his nominal sovereignty only 
two years, when he was dethroned by Nadir 
Kuli, who with affected reluctance accepted the 
crown. Little had remained of Persia in the 
feeble grasp of Shah Tamasp, when in the year 
1726, Nadir Shah, after a life of vicissitudes, 
found himself at the head of a predatory band 
in Khorasan, at the age of about thirty-five. 
The genius of this man alone quickly changed the 
aspect of affairs, and Persia, from being trodden 
under foot by all, became during hia hfetime a 
formidable power. Within a few years after hia 
murder in 1747, the mighty empire which he had re- 
created was dismembered. Ahmed Khan, Abdali, 
proclaimed himself king of the Afghans, took 
Kandahar and Herat, and laid the foundation o£ 
au empire, which he extended by conquests more 
brilliant than those of Nadir Shah. The province 
of Khorasan was all that was left to Shan Hukh, 
the blinded grandson of Nadir Shah. This waa 
guaranteed in hia independent wasession by 
Ahmed Khan, but was soon broken up intQ 
a number of independent principalities. Tfie 
southern and western provinces of Lar, Fars, 
Irak, Azerbijan, and Mazenderan were subdued 
by Karim Khan of the tribe of Zand, and a p^oe 
of the Suffavean house, named Shah Ismail, a 
son of the sister of Shah Husain, was set up as a 
king. But he was a mere puppet, and was soon 
cast into prison, and Karim Khan ruled alone. 
He was a j^t niler. In 1763, he granted to 
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Britash a firman for a factory at Busbire^ and for Teheran, Isfahan, and Shiraz, to meet the Britiah 
the trade of the Persian rule. Karim ^an died line at Bushire.— TV. i. 461 ; Bombay Liter, 
in 1779, after a vigorous rule of 26 years. His Trana. v. 1 ; Max MuUer at the Royal Institution; 
death was the sign^ for fresh revolutions, marked Treatiesy EngagementSy and ^Sunnuda; Ferrier'a 
by the most atrocious cruelties, in the course of Joum. ; Kinneir's Oeog. Mem, ; Ferrier'a A fghana ; 
which the four surviving sons of Karim Khan Pottinger'a Travels; Col Chesneyy Euphrates and 
were savagely mutilated. This state of things Tigns ; Skinner's Journ, ; Ward^s Hindoos ; 

ended in 1795, in the elevation to the throne of Milner's Seven Churches of Asia ; Elphinstone's 

Persia of Aga Mahmud Khan of the Kajar tribe, Caubul; Burton's Mecca ; De Fauwy Egypt and 

the founder of the present dynasty. In 1788, China ; Ockley's Saracens ; Porter's Travels ; 

during the brief rule of Jafar Khan, nephew of Lieut,-Col Stuart's Residence in N, Persia ; 
Karim Khan, and the lost representative but one Augustus H. Mounseyy F.R.G.S.y Journey through 
of the Zand family, the British, who during the Caucasus and the Interior of Persia; Sir John 
revolution had been subjected to many oppressive Malcolmy Sketches of Persia and History of Persia^ 
exactions, obtained, through the chief of their ii. p. 898 ; De Gohineauy Histoires des Persesy Paris 
factory at Bussora, another firman for unrestricted 1869 ; Quarterly Review y July 1873. 
trade in the Persian dominions. From the success PERSIAN, a silken fabric of various colours, 
which had attended the invasion of India by and exceedingly flimsy in its texture. It is chiefly 
Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah, Abdali, it was used in lining. — Faulkner. 
believed that the plains of India were exposed to PERSIAN BERRIES, or Yellow Berries, the 
be periodically ravaged by any ambitious ruler in fruit of Rhamnus infectorius, tised by the modern 
Afghanistan. In 1796, 2^man Shah, grandson of Greeks to dye morocco leather ; employed also in 
Ahmed Shah, Abdali, advanced to Lahore, with calico printing. The average annual imports into 
the professed purpose of restoring the house of the United Kingdom are about 150 tons. They 
Timur from the domination of the Mahrattas, and, come from the Levant in hair bales, weighing 
after some years, in 1801, Captain Malcolm was three and a quarter cwt., or in tierces of four to 
sent on an embassy to Persia. The re-conquest five cwt., and are used by calico printers for 
of Afghanistan was always a favourite dream of dyeing a yellow colour. 

the Kajar dynasty, who conceived that their rights PERSIAN FLEA POWDER, the Poudre mis- 
of sovereignty over that country were as com- maque, is sold in Paris, in boxes, for destroying 
plete as in the days of the Suffavcan kings. In immediately, bugs, fleas, ants, lice, black beetles, 
1828, Futteh Ali Shah was Induced by the caterpillars, and all insects. Chamomile rouge, 
Russians to advance on Herat, the key of Af- the beautiful red Pyrethrum (P. cameum, formerly 
ghanistan, but two expeditions were unsuccessful. Chrysanthemum coccineum), in England a pretty 
ms son Muhammad Siiah, who was ever a friend garden ornamental flower, is a dread enemy to 
o! Russia and an enemy to British interests, fleas. 

revived the project, and with a large force laid PERSIAN GULF extends from lat. 24® to 
siege to Herat, on 23d November 1837. To 80® 20' N., and long. 48° to 68° E. It runs in 
force the Shah to renounce his ambitious projects, between Arabia ana Persia from the Straits of 
a demonstration was made in the Persian Gulf, Ormuz, wliich are 35 miles wide, to the mouth of 
bv the occupation of the island of Kharak. the Sh3tt-ul-Arab. In breadth at the narrowest 
Tnis induced him to withdraw from Herat, after part, between Cape Musseldom and Gombroon, it 
a siege of ten months, during which all his efforts is 55 miles ; and at the widest part, between 
had been frustrated by the energy and ability Busbire and Khodema, three degrees and 20 
of Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, an officer of miles ; and is about eight degrees in length from 
the Bombay Artillery. Muhammad Shah died the Straits of Ormuz. It is known in eastern 
in August 1848, and was succeeded by his manuscripts as the Sea of Fars, the Sea of Oman, 
eldest son, Nasir-ud-Din. On the death of Yar the Sea of Kirman, Sea of Kateef, Sea of Basrah, 
Muhammad Khan, his successor, feeling himself deriving these and other names from the adjoin- 
insecure in power, and being threatened by the ing provinces, and from remarkable places on its 
Amir of Kabul and by Kohun-Dil Khan from Arabian and Persian shores. This great inland 
Kandahar, Syud Muhammad Khan made over- sea mokes a rift in the continent of Asia 450 
tures to Persia, and a force was despatched by miles deep and from 100 to 180 broad, and com- 
the Shah nominally to reduce the Turkomans, prises an area of about 70,000 square miles. The 
but in reality to occupy Herat. A force was northern coast belongs exclusively to Persia. The 
sent in December 1855, in violation of the agree- southern coast is partly Turkish and partly in- 
mentmade by the Persian Government. MuMm- dependent Arab. Muscat formerly possessedf— -by 
mad Yusuf was taken prisoner, and Herat was right of 100 years of fiefdom — almost a third 
captured on 26th October 1866. The quarrel part of the north coast of the gulf, which Persia 
could not be adjusted, a British force was sent resumed about 1878. A considerable portion of 
from Bombay to occupy Kharak, and on the 1st the southern coast of the gulf, too, has recently 
November 1866, war was declared. After a brief passed under Turkish from independent Aran 
successful campaign under Sir James Outram, a rule. In the early part of the 19th century, the 
treaty of peace, concluded 8d February 1857, Britiah assumed the political control of ^e Arab 
was signed at Paris on the 4th March 1857. In tribes on both shores of the gulf, but the opening 
this the previous ireatv was adhered to for the of the Suez Canal has admitted of Turkish war- 
abolition of slavery in the Persian Gulf. In 1861 vessels being present, Great Britain retaining free 
an attempt made to arrange for a telegraph line control over the sea. A few years ago Turkish 
through Persia to Bandar Abbas, fail^ ; but in rule reached scarcely farther from the Shatt-ul- 
1868, the king resolved, in constructing a line Arab than Kowait, but has now added 400 miles 
from Kh a nakin on the Turkish frontier, through of sea-coast. Turkey has ousted the Wahabees 
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out of the broad strip of Arabiftn coast which 
bears the name of £1 Hasa or Lahsa, and in doing 
so has obtained the two seaports of- Kateef and 
Ojeyr, thereby excluding the Wahabees from the 
sea; and has, on lihe invitation of the Arab 
chieftains, carried her flag as far as El Bida, 
a town on the eastern coast of the bold pro- 
montory of El Kutr (Guttur). Where the Turkish 
authority ends in tl\o neighbourhood of El Bida, 
what used to be locally known as the Pirate Coast 
commences, and extends as far as Shinas, on the 
eastern coast of the bold promontory of Capo 
Mussendum, which closes the Persian Gulf to the 
east. From this j)oint, Srdnas, the territory of the 
little independent state of Muscat or Oman begins, 
from which the Zanzibar dominion is an offshoot. 
The Pirate Coast acquired its name from the pre- 
datory habits of its Arab tribes. An expedition 
from Bombay in 1809 attacked their stronghold 
of Ras-ul-Kheima, on the western side of Cape 
Mussendom, and with the ]o3’al aid of the Sultan of 
Muscat succeeded in destroying it. A more for- 
midable expedition was organized, under General 
Keir, in 1819, and the pirates of this coast were 
effectually brought under control. The Arab 
chieftains entered into a general engagement to 
abjure and put down piracy. This treaty is still 
in force. 

It has numerous islands, but only the following 
are of importance : — Bahrein, 80 or 90 miles in 
circumference ; Kliarak, about miles ; Kishm, 
64 miles long and 32 broad ; and Ormuz, though 
historically interesting, is a small barren volcanic 
island, covered with salt. Dr. J ules Oppert claims 
Bahrein as the common home to which classical and 
(Ihaldajan tradition trace the ancient Assyrians and 
Phoenicians alike, with the Tilvun of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Arrian called it TuAc^ and Strabo 
spelt it Tiipof. 

Most of the ancient traffic ^itb India seems 
to have been by way of the Persian Gulf and 
the Bed Sea. The Tyriane established depots on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the course 
of trade being throvigh the land of the Cushdi, 
the races in India came to be included under the 
ethnological tirieof Cush (Genesis x. 6), and hence 
the Persian, Cnialdajan, and Arabic version fre- 
quently render that term by India, Isaiah xi. 2, xviii. 
1 ; Jeremiah xiii. 23. The Mesopotamian Valley 
is believed to possess a soil rich enough to supply 
whole nations with corn, if only the increase of 
cultivation and the prosperity of the cultivatorB 
were made matter of imperial concern. The 
valley of the Karun river, in the south of Persia, 
offers a scarcely less promising field for the 
growth of barley and wheat. The survey of the 
gulf was undertaken between 1820 and 1830 by 
the officers of the Indian navy. The winds are 
clnefly easterly and westerly, taking the direction 
of tlio coasts. When the S.E. wind seta in, the 
whole force of the sea is brouglit to bear directly 
against the current of the Euphrates, and hence 
an enormous deposit is effected of the alluvium 
brought down by the stream, thus barring up its 
moutn. This deposit, constantly on the increase, 
progresses, according to Bir Henry Rawlinson, at 
the rate of a mile in the lapse of 85 to 40 years. 
A great city, of which the ruins are to be seen 
above Mahammerah, was an island in the time of 
Sennacherib named Billat, and has been shown to 
have been still au island in the time of Alexander. 


At the present time it is sixty miles from the 
mouth of the river, and a succession of cities can 
be traced upon the desiccated delta below it, 
along the river, down to the sea. According to 
that writer, the gulf once extended to Baghdad^ 
600 miles beyond its present point — Ait, Treat, 
Eng. and Sunn. iv. p. 199 ; Travels in Oinan^ L p. 
265 ; Col Chesney, Euphrates and Tigris^ i. p. 
668 ; liennelVs Memoir ^ p. 34 ; Taylor, 

PERSIMMON. Tsze, Chin. The juicy fruits 
of Diospyros kaki and other species. 

PERTABGARH DEOLAH, a small princi- 
pality grown out of Me war, the raja being 
descended from a junior branch of the Udaipur 
house. From the time of the establishment of 
the Mahratta power in Malwa, the raja of 
Pertabgarh paid tribute to Holkar. Under the 
4th article ot the treaty of Mundisore, the British 
Government acquired a right to the tribute levied 
by Holkar in Pertabgarh. Raja Dulput Singh 
succeeded to the state in 1844. Dulput Singh 
was graridbon of the chief of Pertabgarh, and had 
succeeded to the state of Dungurpore on the 
deposition of Jeswunt Singh, by whom he had been 
adopted. On his succession to Pertabgarh he 
relinquished Duiigurpore to Oody Singh, son of 
the Thakur of Sablee. He was guaranteed the 
right of adoption. The area of the state is 1460 
square miles, the population 1 50,000; the revenue, 
after deducting the tribute paid to the British 
Government, and about two lakhs of rupees 
enjoyed by feudatories of the state, is in British 
money about 262,400 rupees. The chief receives 
a salute of fifteen guns. — Rajasthany it p. 76 ; 
Treaties^ etc. 

PERUMAL, literally the great personage, the 
most common name of Vishnu in the Tamil 
country, Perumal Tirunal, a festival celebrated 
in honour of Vislinu and his consort. 

PEKUN. Hind. (qu. Poirahan, Pers.) An 
article of dress amongst Hindu women. 

PERUVIAN BARK, or Cinchona bark, is 
obtained from the Cinchona genus of trees, — 
C. c^fficinalis, C. succirubra, C. Calisaya, C. 
micrantha, etc., — natives of the Andes of Peru, 
from whence plants have been introduced by 
Mr. Clement Markham into India and into Java. 
Quinine is obtained from the bark. The Cinchonee, 
when cultivated, not only yield their normal pro- 
portion of quinine, but in some species at least 
this is susceptible of a large increase. 

PESCADORE, Pehoe, orPonghu Islands consist 
of 21 inhabited islands, cxending from lat. 23® 
12' to 23® 47' N., and long. 119® 16' to 119® 
39^' E. No part of the group rises higher than 
300 feet above the sea, and the summits of the 
islands between Formosa and the mainland are 
flat. — Horsb. ; CoHingwood. 

PESHAWUR, a province in the extreme N.W, 
of British India, which takes its name from the 
town of Peshawur. The district lies between lat. 
83° 43' and 84® 31* N., and long. 71® 25' and 72® 
47' E. ; has an area of 1928 square miles, and 
a popiilatioQ in 1868 of 623,162. Its British 
militi\ry cantonment is in lat. 84° 0' 15" N., and 
long. 71° 34' 45" E. The town of Peshawur haa 
about 60,000 inhabitants. It is bounded on the 
north by the ranges which link the Safed Koh to 
the Hindu Kush, on the west and south by con* 
tiiiuations of the same mountains, on the eouth- 
I east by the Indus, and on the north-east by the 
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hills of Buner and Swat, Peshawar, down to the 
time of Akbar, bore its old name of Parnshara, 
under which form it is mentioned by Abul Fazl 
and Baber, and attll earlier by A bn Bihan and the 
Arab geographers of the tenth <’,entury. 

Six centnries before Christ, the tribes of 
Peshawiir repulsed an army sent from Persia to 
collect tribute, which the princes of llindiistan 
formerly paid, but which had been withheld bv 
Sinkol, then ruler of the country. In the iiftli 
century b.c., they prevented a Hajput sovereign 
from establishing himself on the Indus. He was 
named Keda Raja, contemporary with Hystaapes, 
father of Darius. Subsequently they opposed 
Alexander in his advance against Poms. One of 
the rock edicts of Asoka is in the vicinity of 
Shergarh in Yusufzai. About n.C. 165, Pashpa- 
mitra persecuted the Buddhists, and the Greeks 
reappeared on the Indus, imdor Menan<ler, king 
of Bactria. His successor, Eucnitides, n.C. 145, 
annexed to his kingdom the Kabul and Peshawur 
valleys, with a part of the Panjab and Sind, n.c. 
80. Khorosan, Afghanistan, Sind, and the Panjab 
were united under a rulcir of the Suka or Sacie 
Scythians. Other Saka tribes and princes followed ; 
but Indian princes of Lahore and Dehli recon- 
quered their Trans- Indus territories of Kabul, 
Peshawur, etc., which they n^tained till about 
the seventh century of the Christian era. In 
978 A.D,, Jaipal, raja of I.ahoro, advanced from 
Peshawur to attack Sabaktagin, governor of 
Khorasan, under the titular sway of the Samani 
princea Jaipal was utterly defeated, and Sabak- 
tagin took possession of Peshawur, which he 
garrisoned with 10,000 horse. 

Peshawur proper is divided into two por- 
tions, one lying on the right bank of the 
Kabul river, and adjoining the Khatak and 
Afridi hills, which run down to a point at 
Attock; the other a triangular-shaped tract, of 
which the two sides are marked out by the 
Kabul river and one of its tributJiries, the Bara, 
and the base by the Khaibar hills. This is the 
most highly cultivated spot in the whole valley ; 
in tlie centre of it stands the city. Its climate 
is very hot in summer, the tlierraometer frequently 
reaching 110” of 112® in the shade. The heat is, 
however, occasionally mitigated by the breeze from 
the neighbouring mountains, and as the country, 
naturally fertile, is well watered by the Indus, the 
Kabul river, the Bara, and some other streams of 
less importance, and is, moreover, well cultivated, 
it is amazingly productive. Scented rice, grown 
on the banks of the Bara river, is exported, and 
commands a high price. The district yields iron 
ore, gold dust, antimony, talc, lignite, and rock- 
salt Its present name was given to it by the 
emperor Akbar, modifying its ancient designation 
of Parasbara. Its position has exposed it to 
invasions from the west, and it is now enclosed 
on the north and west by hill tribes of Pathan or 
Afghan descent, professing Muhammadanism, with 
democratic institutions, and partly nomade habits, 
and pressed for land. The Peshawur population 
also is mostly Muhammadan (481,447), with 
27,408 Hindus, 2014 Sikhs; Gujar, 10,384; 
Brahmans, 2185 ; Ksbatriya, 6398 ; Bania, 8444 ; 
Arora, 11,967 : Mughal, 21,428; Kashmiri, 
12,238. The principal clan of the Pathans is the 
Yusufzai (82,1701, who retain all the individual 
freedom, patiiarcnal institutions, and jealousy of 


personal aggrandizement, which arc the original 
charact(’:risticH of the Afghan mouutaineere. As 
soldiers they are not inferior to any of the iu- 
depondent tribes. They arc the most martial of 
all the Britisli subjects on the frontier, and the 
hiMlory of nmiiy geiKTfttions attf'stfl their military 
exploits, rarticijmtois in every war that has 
eonvulsf^d tin; Peshawur valley, and always the 
recusant subjects of the Sikhs, they litemlly turned 
their swords into ))loughftharefl, and became right 
good lieges of the British. — Lt.-CnL MavUrerfor, 
Hiflh Asia, ii. 548-590; /lifc/tf.mnV Irenilvn; 
Imp. (taz,; I*riu!ifj) hi/ V’Aomas ; Records^ O’er/. 
of India. Sec Paniab. 

PESILIMAM. Thclmamin Muhammadanism 
is a chief, civil or religious. A Pesh-lmam is the 
leader of prayers iu a mosque. The Imnnt of 
Muscat is a sovereign ruler. The Shiah believe 
iu 12 Jnuuns, of which the last, Imam Mahdi, is 
supposed to b(^ still alive, or not yet cinue. Imam 
Shafai is one of the four rccogniBcd commentators 
of the Koran. — IPi5f. GVo^w. 

l^E8li-K ABZ. Pkr.s. A kind of dagger; 
blatle is straight at the back, sloping to a point in 
front ; handle of the bone of a ceUicenn. 

PESHKAH. Hini>.,Peus. A superintendent ; 
under the Mahratta and Hyderabad governments, 
an ofhciT of state. 

PESH-KASH. Peks. Tribute. In Persia, 
presents from inferior ofticers to superiors, some- 
thing like the reliefs which in Europe during the 
middle ages va-saala had to pay to their suzerain 
lords. Literally it signifies first-fruits, or mther 
that which is first extracted.— A/n/co/m’.v Judin. 

PESH - KIJ IDMAT, a servant consUiutly in 
attendance about the person of hismasUT, particu- 
larly while he dresses and takes his meals ; nearly 
answers to tlie Khidmutgar of India. — Fraser's 
Khnr asnu, ji. 194. 

PE8H()LA, a lake in Rajputana. The abode 
of the Hindu deity Sookhdeo, near the PeshoUiand 
Oodisagor lakes, is in a deep recess, well wooded, 
with a cascade bursting from the rock near ita 
summit, under a ledge of which tbti symbolic 
representative is enshrined. Around it are 
several gop’has or caves of the anchorite devotees ; 
but the most conspicuous object is a projecting 
ledge, named Dyte-ka-bar, or giant’s bone, on 
which those who are in search of ease jump from 
above. This is called the Vira-j’hamp, or warrior’s 
leap, and is made in fulfilment of vows either for 
temporal or future good. Although most of the 
leapers perish, some instances of esciipe ar(' 
recorded. — Rajasthan^ ii p. 628. 

PESHWA. Ptits. A titular term. Peshwa, 
Peus., meaning preceding, was used by Ala-ud- 
Din (A.D. 1152) as a ministerial title. It was 
adopted by the Mahratta rulers, Sivaji and 
Sumbaji, as a designation of their chief minister, 
and was retained by the Brahmans, who succeeded 
to the rule of the Mahratta dominions, until they 
were finally conquered and set aside in 1818. 
Siwai Madhu Kao was Peshwa in 1790 ; 
Yinaek Bao Bakha Sahib in 1802, and Ghim- 
naji Appa Sahib, 1802. Baji Kao Ragonath was 
Peshwa in December 1802. He was the son 
of Ra^nath I^. Gn the 8d June 1818, he 
formaOy abdicated and went to reside at Bithur 
on the Jumna. He had no son, and adopted 
Nana Rao, known in the 1857 mutinies as the 
Nana Sahib. 



PESHWAZ. 
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PESflWAZ. Pers. Tho courteous act of 
advancing to receive a tho e<^uivalent of 

the Arabic is Istaqbal. The Murajat is to accom- 
pany on leaving. 

PESHWAZ. Hind, of Dehli. A female dress 
or skirt. 

PETA. Hind. Silk thread or wool for weaving, 

PETACA, of Manilla, a cigar case made of 
fine strips of cane. The finest of these cigar 
cases cost upwards of 50 dollars. 

PETEIISHIIKG or St. Petersburg, the metro- 
polis of the empire of Russia. It is seated on 
the Neva, near the Gulf of F’inland, and built 
partly on some islands fomied by the river, and 
partly upon the continent. PeU;r the (Jreat first 
beg.-iii this city by the erection of a citadel with 
six bastions in 1703, and in less than nine years 
the seat of empire was transferred to it from 
Moscow. The stn^ets arc straight, and generally 
broad and long. The mansions of the nobility are 
vast piles of building, and the public edifices are 
of magnificence. Among the ornaments of Peters- 
burg is an equestrian sbvtiie of Peter the Great in 
bronze of a colossal size, the pedestal of which is a 
huge rock, brought to the spot at a great expense. 

JPETH. Hind. A market, a bazar. 

PETHA. Hind. Benincasa cerifera ; a gourd 
used for making sweetmeats ; also a sweetmeat 
made of B. cerifera coated with sugar. 

PETHAMBARAM, a silk cloth of Benares, 
NAgpur, Combaconum, and other places. The 
Benares cloths arc highly prized for their superior 
quality. They measure 12 l>y 2^ cubits a piece ; 
two pieces make one suit of an uf)per and under 
rarment. Hindus wear these cloths during their 
devotional and holiday time. They are sold from 
Rb. 50 to 350, or even more. 

PETHEN. Her. An adder, Psalm Iviii. 4, xci. 
18 ; Deuf/Cronomy xxxii. 24 ; Jobxx. 14, 16. The 
python snake. See Serpent 

PETHURI, or Pracha amavasya, takes its latter 
name from Prachi, eastern, and Amavasya, new 
moon. It is a Hindu Ristival held on the new 
moon of the month Sravan, in honour of the 64 
yogini or female attendants of the goddess Durga. 
This is chiefly held by women who have lost infant 
children, but many Hindu men also engage in the 
holiday, and purchase sweetmeats and toys. This 
day falls about the last days of August 

PETITIONS are the usual form adopted by 
Subjects in addressing authorities of eastern 
countries, — the Arabic, Persian, and Urdu terms 
being arz, araiz, and arzi or arzian. In an extreme 
case, the petitioners of Oonstaotinople and High 
Asia approach the authority bearing fire on their 
head. The Afghans explain this to imply that the 
miserv of the petitioner is as great as if he were 
actually plung^ in fire. — Elphinstone' s Cauhul. 

PETORAGARH, lat. 29° 86' N., long. 80° 1 1' E., 
in Kamaon, about 8 miles west of the Kali. Its 
fort is 5549 feet above the sea. — Webb. 

PETRiEA, the ancient capital of Arabia. Its 
wonderful remains have Men several times 
desoribed. 

PETRIE, WILLIAM, a resident of Madras, 
who at his own expense erected there the first 
observatory in the east. He was afterwards a 
member of the Madras Government. 

PETRIFIED WOOD is found in many parts of 
Southern Asia. Sir W. Johnston gave a notice of 
that of Ceylon in vol. i. London Aa Trans. That 


at Trevecaree, near Pondicheiry, was noticed by 
Captain Warren in As. Res. xi. p. 1, and Captain 
New bold, in Lend. As. Trans., 1846. Captain 
M‘Murdo gave an account of that in Cutch in 
Bom. Lit. Trans, ii. p. 110. Of that on the 
Godavery, Dr. Voisey’s account is in Bl. As. 
Trans., and Dr. Malcolmson’s in Lond. Geo. Trans.^ 
1839, p. 566. Captain Vicary's account of that 
ill Sina was given in London Geo. Trans., 1846, 
iii. Dr. Biiist gave an account of a petrifie 1 
forest near Cairo, in Bombay Times, August 1846. 
Captain Newbold's account of sttme is in Lond. 
As. Trans., 1844, and Prof. Orlebar’s account of 
it in Bombay As. Trans , 1846. A notice of that 
in tho peninsula of Sinai, 4500 feet above the sea^ 
is in Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, i. Petri- 
fied wood occurs also on the island of Perim, Gulf 
of Cambay ; and Dr. Nicholson’s account of it is 
in Born. As. Trans, i. The Perim and Pondicherry 
wood is full of worm -holes, and seems to have 
been in a state of extreme decay before petri- 
fication. Petrified wood abounds in the districts 
of Irawadi. — Dr. Buist's CataL ; Yule's Embassy. 

PETROLEUM, Earth-oil. 


Neft, . . 

Yai-nan, 
Thi-yu, . . 

I’ctrole, 
Stein-01, 
Matti ka tel, 


Arah. 
Burm. 
Ohin. 
. Fr. 
. Gkr. 
Hind. 


Kesoso no abra, . .Jap. 
Minak tanah, . , MahH. 
Japoo, . . . SUMATBAK. 

Man tylam, . . . Tam. 

Matti tylum, . . . Tel. 

Bhoomi tylam, . , ,, 


Petroleum, as its name indicates, is an oil-like 
exudation from rocks, which was employed in 
medicine in the earliest times, though little used 
now. It is very abundantly diffused, aud in 
various other forms. It is nearly allied with 
bitumen on the one hand, and naphtha on the 
other, between which it occupies an intermediate 
place, the principal distinction being a difference 
of consistency and colour. Bitumen in its several 
varieties, known as mineral pitch, asplialte, pisas- 
phaltum, etc., is solid or nearly so, and black or 
dark coloured ; naphtha is perfectly liquid, and 
light in colour. Petroleum, earth-oil, or rock 
oil, is viscid or oily, and greenish or reddish- 
brown in colour. 

At Kafir Kot, it exudes from brown bituminoQi 
sandstone, and is usually found floating on the 
surface of springs ; Ratta Hotar hills ; at Jabba, 
a hamlet of Kussan, west of Chakrata, and about 
9 miles east of Kalabagh ; at Dhadur, 3 miles west 
of Kabbakhi, in the Salt Range ; at Narsinghpur, 
in the Salt Range ; at Jabba, near Nurpur ; in the 
Algad ravine at Kafir Kot on the Indus, and in 
smaller quantities at some other places. It is a pro- 
duct of the hills on the west side of the Indus, 
called Tukle Riesar, near Banu and Tank, pro- 
curable in the bazar of Dehra Ismail Khan^ It 
is of a reddish colour. In Borbadoes and Trinidad, 
petrolenm is found floating on springs of water ] 
ID Britain, as at Colebrooke Dale, etc. ; in many 
MO’ts of Europe ; at Baku, on the shores of the 
Caspian. Springs of it occur near Hit, on the 
Euphrates, and were noticed by Dr, Winchester 
in Bom. Geo. Trans. iiL p. 16. 

Petroleum has been found at a place oalled 
Makoom, a few miles beyond Jeypore on the 
Debing. Petroleum is very plentiful in Upper 
Burma. At Yepan-^ouug there are about 150 
wells being worked^ The didly out-tnra is esti- 
mated at 15,000 TIM. The MmI yield of thoM 
wells is 6,000,000 visa, or 9876 tons per 
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The total quantity of earth-oil yielded by the 
well* of Upper Burma is 6,600,000 visa, or 10,812^ 
tons per annum. There are many abandoned 
'wells, and wells that produce very small quantities 
of oil. At Pagan there are about 60 wells ; they 
yield daily 1600 vies of oil, which the earth-oil 
contractors are allowed to purchase. The oil 
from these wells is obtained in a more liquid 
state, and more resembles naphtha. It is better 
suited for lighting purposes than the Yeynan- 
gyoung oil. 

The town of Yeynan-gyouDg is the centre of a 
email district in which there are more than five 
hundred petroleum wells in full activity. The 
district consists of a sandy loam, resting upon 
alternate strata of sandstone and indurated clay ; 
uuder these is a layer of pale blue argillaceous 
schist, of considerable thickness, impregnated 
with petroleum, and resting upon coal. The 
petroleum flows into the well when it is sunk a 
few feet into the schist, and when it begins to 
fail the well is deepened. It is remarkable that 
no water ever penetrates into these wells. 

In Cheduba tliere are 22 wells; in liamree, 13 
wells, each producing two inaunds in the season, 
the aggregate being 70 maunds annually. The 
roduce might be increased some 10 to 20 maunds 
y digging more wells. The petroleum is thick 
and dark coloured. It is used for burning, also 
to pay boats’ bottoms, and as a wood varnish. 
Two wells were said to yield a clear bright fluid. 

It occurs at Akyab, Ley Doung, in the Padoung 
township of the Prorne district ; at Thayat Myo, 
and at Khyouk h’pyoo, in Uppiir Burma ; at 
Pagan and Veynan-gyoung ; is very abundant at 
Yoynan-gyoung, or Earth-oil creek; very abund- 
ant in Western China, and also in Sumatnv, Sulu 
Islands, and Japan. 

In the island of Cheduba, the method of col- 
lecting it is simple. The earth is turned up to a 
depth of two feet, and a bank of soil, raised round 
a square of about 20 yards, is distributed so as to 
form it during the rains into a shallow pond of 
about the above depth, d'ho surface of this jwnd 
is in a constant state of ebullition from the escape 
of gas, with which comes up tlie petrolt iim. It 
collects on the surface in three different forms. 
A green fluid oil first spreads itself over the spot 
where the gas is bubbling up. As it extends, its 
edges exhibit a brown curdled substance resem- 
bling half- congealed dripping ; and amongst this, 
as it becomes thicker, is seen gathering in spots 
a dark-brown substance of the colour and con- 
sistency of treacle. This latter is used to preserve 
wood, to satumte paper for umbrellas, and is 
Bometiraes burned ; but the fluid of a green 
colour is that mostly used to supply lamps. The 
curdled substance is used with the dark in the 
coarser purposes to which it is applied. This is 
the least valuable, and sells at five pots for a 
rupee ; the other two at three pots for 2 rupees. 
A bamboo is used to skim the surface oi the 
ponds, and bring the substance to the bank ; it is 
scooped up with a cocoanut shell, and put into 
the pot It floats so lightly on the water that this 
process is quickly and effectually performed. The 
break of the day is the time chosen for the opera- 
tion, as, from the cooler temperature, it is then of 
harder consistence on the water, and more easily 
and cleanly skimmed. In the heat of the dav it 
becomes so fluid as to make it difficult to collect. 


without a large proportion of the water. In the 
months of March and April the pond gradually 
dries up, and the oil can then be no longer 
collected from out the soil. The pond is then dug, 
and the whole soil in it is as much disturbed os 
possible. On this operation depends the quantity 
to be yielded during the next season, and the 
deeper it is dug, the larger will be the produce. 
A sort of superstitious fear is attached to these 
ponds, and on no account would a native dip his 
foot in its water, though he will not hesitate to 
dig the soil 'when dry, nor to handle its produce, 
to which no sort of deleterious property is attri- 
buted. The state of ebullition, without apparent 
heat, may occasion this feeling among them. The 
ponds are surrounded by a rough hedge of stout 
sticks, to preserve them from the intrusion of 
buffalo or deer. Insects were seen in them. No 
heat is perceptible at the surface, the thermometer 
where the greatest ebullition was going forward 
showing but 2° more than the atmosphere, viz. 
74^^. No doubt tliis mineral product might, with 
ease and little expense, be increased to a very 
large amount ; and tlie oil has yet perhaps to be 
better known and better appreciated than now, 
when its value will in all probability be much 
increased. Britain imports 51)^ million gallons. 

The production of crude oil in the United 
Stiites has very largely increased, the daily average 
yield being estimated at 45,000 barrels. The 
local consumption of refined oil in the United 
States was over 8,000,000 barrels per annum. In 
1879, China, Japan, Java, etc., took 600,000 
barrels, against 185,000 barrels in 1877. The 
accumulated stock of crude oil in the Unitc'd 
States at one period (June to August) reached 
tlie enormouB total of 5,000,000 oarrels. The 
total shipment from the United States to all 
parts of the woild was 321,829,050 gallons, against 
329,178,800 gallons in 1877, and 221,710,049 
gallons in 1876. 

It serves for lamps, and, mixed with ashes, 
answers the purposes of fuel. It is a good wood 
varnish. A composition of petroleum and resin 
is an excellent material for covering wood-work 
and for paying the bottoms of ships and boats, as 
it protects the timber from the attacks of worms 
and insects. When rectified by distillation, it 
affords naphtha. Candles arc made of paraffin, 
a substance obtained by Mr. Warren De La Hue’s 
process from Burma petroleum, and also produced 
by distillation of com and other minerals of dis- 
puted relationship to coal. Uaraflin oil, obtained 
by the distillation of petroleum, of coal, etc., is a 
lubricating oil of much value for machinery of all 
kinds, as it does not injuriously affect brass or 
other metals. At Baku, on the shores of tlie 
Caspian Sea, a petroleum locality, the viscid 
mineral is rolled up into balls, with earth, form- 
ing a fuel in a convenient form. At the same 
place, and at many others, petroleum is used for 
coating the flat roofs of houses. In the Trans- 
Indus, Northern Derajat, etc., it is the common 
application for sores on the backs of camels. 
Momyai is a black substance, principally clay, 
wliicb, however, burns feebly, and softens slightly 
to the flame of a lamp, giving out a peculhtf 
empyi^umatic odour. It is the osteocoUa of native 
medicine, and is, wheu genuine, of very high 
price, and its use solely medicinal. The specimens 
purchased often consist of solidified mineral tar| 
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or atill oftener of lignite. Petroleum has been 
discovered in many places and in great abund* 
ance, selling in London in 1883 at 6d. the 
gallon, and has led to a great diminution in the 
number of whalers. — Captain Cox in As. lies. vi. 
p. 127 ; Dr. Winchester in Bom. Geog. Tr. iii 
p, 116; Captain Halsted in Beng. As. Trans., 1841 ; 
Capt. Hanhay ; Jury's Reports Ex.; Honigberger, 
822 ; Royle's Mat. Med. ; Smith's Mai. Med. ; 
Powell, p. 20; Mason's lenasserim; Yule's Em- 
bassy. 

PETROMYZONTIDjE, a family of fishes of the 
sub-class Cycloslomata, as under : — 

Sub-Ola. 88 V. Cyclostomata. 

Fam. I. Petromyzoutiflae. 

Mordacia mordax, Rich., Tasmania, Valparaiso. 

Gestria Australis, Gray, S. Australia. 

Chilensis, Gray, Chili, Swan River, New Zealand. 
Fam. II. Myxinidw. 

Bdellostoma cirrhatum, Forst., S. Africa, Japan, New 
Zealand. 

PETROSEIJNUM SATIVUM. Iloffjn. 

Apium petroselinum, Roxb. 


Bilati Pitursilii, 
Common parsley, 


Bbno. 

Enq. 


ntTf$AXtnr, 
Pitar saleri, . 


. Gr. 
. Hind. 


Parsley, one of a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Umbelliferie. — Mogg, p. 382. 

PETTAH, properly Pettai, among the Tamil 
people, a suburb, a town contiguous to a fortress, 
but distinct from it, and usually separately forti- 
fiea. The tenn is also applied to a village near a 
town in which a fair or market is held. In the 
latter sense it is doubtless the same as the Guje- 
rati, Hindi, and Mahrati, Feth, Pent, or Penth, a 
market or bazar, or part of a town where there 
are shops, or a trading or manufacturing town. 
There are few large towns of Southern India 
without a pettah, but several places of consider- 
able size, as Ranipet, Lai -pet, Mir-sahib petta, 
have this termination, which betokens their rise 
to have been a clustering of traders under the 
protection of a fort. 

PE-TUN-TZE, the Chinese name for a white 
mineral used with kaolin in the manufacture of por- 
celain. Kaolin is said to bo derived from the decom- 
position of the felspar of granitic rocks. Pe-tun-tze 
18 the same mineral which has not suffered decom- 
position, and on account of its fusibility it is 
employed in glazing the porcelain. — Eng. Cyc. 

rEu. Tib. A carbonate of soda, found all 
over Dingcham and Tibet, south of the Yaroo ; it 
appears as a whitish powder on the surface of 
the soil, never in masses under ground. It is not 
used to make soap or otherwise in the arts; a 
small quantity is always put into the water with 


tea ; it is considered to improve the flavour, and 
it gives a high brown colour to the decoction. It 
is generally used in medicine. 

PEUCEDANUM CAOHRYDIFOLIUM. Led. 
A valuable fodder herb of Persia. P. graveolens, 
BentJuim, is the Anethum ^av., Linn., common dill. 
P. sativum, Bentham (Pastinaca sativa, Linn.), is the 
parsnip. P. sekakul, Bentham, a biennial of Egypt 
and Syria; its root is edible . — Von Mueller. 

PEU RA, the Tibet goat, small, hairy, of all 
oolours. Has an under coat of fine woof, similar 
to the shawl-wool, but there is no shawl-wool 
trade from Eastern Tibet to India at present 
Flesh pret^ good. 

PEwAK Hind. Two small flat pieces of 
stoneware or porcelain, used by fine wire-drawers 


Stagno, It. 

Olowo, .... Rus, 
Estono, Peltre, . . . SP. 


to grind the point of a wire between, so as to be 
able to Insert tlie point in the plate. 

PEWAND. Hind. A graft. Pewandi, any 
graft tree. 

PEWTER 

Risas, .... Arab. 1 

Sih, Chin. | 

Etain, Fr. 

Zinn, Zinngeiaoersin, Qer. 

A compound metal, made of four parts of tin and 
one of lead ; a finer kind consists of tin mixed only 
with a little antimony and copper. It is used in 
making plates, dishes, spoons, and such other 
domestic articles. — McCulloch, p. 900. 

PHiENICOPHAlNiE, a sub-family of birds of 
the family Cuculidfie. Phaenicophaus callirhyncus, 
of Celebes, is one of the finest known cuckoos. 
It 0 bill is of a brilliant yellow-red and black. 

PHAETON, a genus of birds of the family 
Phfetonidae. P. candidus and P. rubricauda 
occur in India. 

Phaeton sethereus, Blyth, or red-tailed tropic 
bird, is by seamen called the ‘ boatswain,’ from 
the long tail-feather, which they call a marlin- 
spike. They are seen 700 and 800 miles from 
land. Phaeton candidus, Brisson, is the white 
tropic bird of tropical seas, Bay of Bengal to 
Mauritius. — Collingwood. See Birds. 

PH AG or Ph^i. Hind., Uriya. The red 
powder which Hindus throw over each other at 
the Holi festival. 

PHAGWA. Hind. The hot wind of N.W. 
India. It blows in March. 

PHAILWAN. Hind. A wrestler. In ancient 
writings, applied to a hero of romance, such as an 
Amawiis de Gaul, etc., who performs feats of 
wonderful or superhuman prowess. But of iate 
it has been used to wrestlers, prize-fighters, and 
bullies, as well as persons of great strength and 
courage. — Fraser's Khorasan, p. 876. 

PHAK. Tib. Pig, two varieties, — the Lho 
phak, or southern pig, which is most abundant to 
the south of Lhassa, and is described as similar to 
the Indian village pig ; and the small China pig 


now abundant in Lbasaa and other towns. No i 
hogs anywhere in Tibet. The Cliinese butchers 
in Lhassa blow their pork, and take in the countiy 
folks greatly by its fine appearance. 

PHAKI or Phakial, a Shan race settled on 
the Dihing river. See Shan, 

PHAL or Phala. Hind. A ploughshare, a 
blade, an arrow-head, A frame used in the 
threshing-floor. 

PHALACROCORACID^ of Bonaparte, the 
GraculidsQ of other naturalists; a fan^y of tho 
fisliing birds. 

PHALiENA PATROCLUS. Linn., Cramer. 
A well-known splendid moth, common in col- 
lections from Burma, China, Assam, and Sylhet 

PHAIiAHA. Hind. Lawful food for Hindus 
on their bart’h or fast' days, such as buckwheat 
and some pulses. 

PHALANGISTA MACULATA is as big as a 
cat, has a long snout ; large, round, protu^iant 
eyes ; yellow and brovn spotted skin ; long tail, 
covered with hair on the upper part, but bare on 
the lower part and at the end. With its tail it 
fastens itsdf in climbing, and rolls it up when 
running. The female has a yellow skin, with 
long soft hairs, but without spots, and has a 
pocket under the belly, formed by a fold in the 
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PHALANGUM BISIGNATUM. 


PHALLUS. 


hide, into 'which the hand can be inserted. She it« festivities ; and all ranks, from kings down- 
carries her young in it, hanging on the nipples, ward, appear animated by the season, which is 
until they have grown strong enough to leave peculiarly dedicated to Krishna. Images of this 
this shelter. P. vulpina is the vulpine phalanger d(‘ity are then carried about in palkees, and on 
or opossum of Australia, and Bclideus oreviceps elepnants, horses, etc., attended by music and 
is the short-headed phalanger. PhaJangers of singing and various antics. People of condition 
Australia climb expertly, living on leaves, buds, receive numerous visitors, who are entertained 
and fruit, though in some cases more or less car- with dancing girls, music, singing, betel, and rose- 
nivorous, remaining concealed during the day in water. An annual festival to celebrate the birth 
the hollows of the trees, and at night seek for of this god is held in the month Bhadra. Ou this 
food among the branches. — Ivd. Arch. June 1852. day his worshippers fast, but on the conclusion 
PHALANGUM BISIGNATUM, a long black- of the worship indulge themselves in music, 
legged spider of Ceylon, with a tiny white body ; dancing, singing, and various other festivities, 
in the high country it congregates in groups of In the month Sravana another festival is held in 
from 60 to 100 in hollow trees. In the low lands his honour, which lasts from three t/O five days, 
they are not gregarious. — Tennaut's Ceylon. during which the same festivities prevail; to 

PHALARIS CANARIENSIS. TAnn. Canary which is added the ceremony of swinging the 
grass, but growing now in many countries, for its image of the god in a chair suspended from the 
seeds are the best kind of food for small birds; ceiling. In the month Kartika, a third festival 
its flour is made into cakes. — Von Mueller. takes place, to celebrate his revels among the 

PHA-LAUNG. Burm. Tadpole ; in Arakan, Gopia ; and in the month Phalgiina is also held 
a term of abuse of the British. the celebrated festival of the Dola, the ceremonies 

PHALGUNA or Phalgun, the 11th month of of which last fift*?en days, and are accompanied 
the Hindu year, is one of the Hindu months of with great splendour and festivity. During these 
spring or Vasant. At Udaipur the merry month holidays, the Hindus of Northern India spend the 
of Phalgun was ushered in with the ahairea or night in singing and dancing, and wandering 
spring-hunt. The precediifg day, the rana used about the streets, besmeared with the dola (a red) 
to distribute to all hia chiefs and servants cither powder; in the daytime, carrying a quantity of 
a dress of green or some portion thereof, in which the same powder about with them, which, with 
all appear habited on the morrow, whenever the much noise and rejoicing, they throw over the 
astrologer has fixed the hour for sallying forth to different passengers they may meet in their 
slay the boar, to Gouri, the Ceres of the Rajputs ; rambles. Music, dancing, fireworks, singing, 
the ahairea is therefore callcil the Muhurut-ka- and many obscenities take place on this occasion, 
shikar, or the chase fixed astrological ly. As tin ir The Rev. Mr. Ward says: — ‘At these times, 
success on this occasion is ominous of future the grey-headed idolater and tlie mad youth are 

r d, no means were neglected |io secure it, either seen dancing together, the old man lifting up his 
scouts previously discovering the lair, or the withered anns in the dance, and giving a kind of 
e^orts of the hunters to slay the boar when horror to the scene, which idolatry itself, united 
roused. As Phalgun advances, the bacchanalian to the vivacity of youth, could scarely be able to 
mirth increases ; groups are continually patrolling inspire.’ Krishna is also worshipped under his 
the streets, throwing a crimson powder at each infant iorm as Gopala and Bala-gopala, and again 
other, or ejecting a solution of it from syringes, as Gopi-natha, the god of the milkmaids. In the 
so that the garments and visages of all are one picture of Krishna, observes Sir William Jones, 
mass of crimson. On the 8tli, emphatically called it is impossible not to discover at the first glance 
the Phag, the rana joined the queens and their the features of Apollo, surnamed Nomios or the 
attendants in the palace, when all restraint is pastoral. in Greece, and Opifir in Italy, who fed 
removed, and mirth is unlimited. But the most the herds of Admetus, and sleVr the serpent 
brilliant sight is the playing of the Holi on horse- Python. — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 667. 
back, on the terrace m front of the palace. Each PHALLUS. Gr. The priapus of the Romans, 
chief who chooses to join has a plentiful supply and the lingam of the Saiva Hindus. It is roen- 
of missiles, formed of thin, plates of mica or talc, tioned in Ezekiel xvi. 17 and Amos v. 26. Colonel 
enclosing the crimson powder called abira, which Tod says that no satisfactory etymology has ever 
'with dexterous horsemanship they dart at each been assigned for the Hindu name of the phallic 
other, pursuing, caprioling, and jesting. This emblem. He supposes that it may be from the 
part of it much resembles the Saturnalia of Rome same primeval language that formed the Sanskrit, 
of this day, when similar missiles are scattered at Phalisa, be adds, means the ‘ fructifier,’ from 
the Carnival. The last day, or Poonim, ends the Phala, fruit, and Isa, the god. Thus the type of 
Holi, when the nakarra drums from the Tripolia Osiris can have a definite interpretation, still 
summon all the chiefs with their retinues to attend wanting to the lingam of Siva. Both deities 
their prince, and accompany him in procession presided over the streams which fertilized the 
to the Chougan, their Cnamp de Mars. In the countries in which they received divine honours, 
centre of this is a long sala or hall, the ascent to Osiris, over the Nile, from the mountains of the 
which is by a flight of steps ; the roof is supported Moon in Ethiopia ; Siva, over the Indus (also 
by sqimre columns without any walls, so taat the called the Nil) and the Ganges, from Chandragtri, 
court is entirely open. The festival of Holi, more * the mountaina of the moon,’ on a peak of 'whose 
olassicafly calM HuUoa, otherwise Phalgutsava, glaciers he has his throne. The Greeks, 'whp 
meaning the festival of Phalguoa, as occurring in either borrow^ it from the Egyptians, or had it 
the month of that name, commences about the from the same fpurco* typified the fructifier by a 
fall moon, at the approach of the vei^l equinox, pine-apple, or, as others say, the fir-oone or date* 
tt is one of the greatest festivals among the ^^ed, the form ^of which resembles the Bitaphala 
Hindus, and almost all sects seem to part&e in or fruit of Sita, whose rape by Ravana carried 
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Rama from the Ganges over many countries ere 
be recovered her. Jn like manner, Gouri, the 
Rajput Ceres, is typified under the cocoaniit or 
Sriphala, the chief of fruit, or fruit Rack'd to 
Sri or Isa (Isifl), whose other elegant emblem 
of abundance, the camacumpa, is drawn with 
branchea of the palmyra or cocoa- tree, grace- 
fully pendent from the vase (Cuinbha). The Sri- 
phala IB accordingly prcRcnted to all the votaries 
of Siva and Itsa on tiie ccmclusion of the spring 
festival of Idialguna, — the Phagesinof the Greeks, 
the Phamenoth of the Egyptians, and the Satur- 
nalia of atitiqnity, — a rejoicing at the renovation 
of the powers of nature, the empire of heat over 
cold, of light over darkness. — Rajuslhan^ i. fiJO ; 
Tr. of Hind. i. 205. See Balanus ; Lingain. 

PHALSA. Hind. Grewia Asiatica. Phalsi, 
a sherbet prepared from its fruit. 

PHANGA or 1 ‘hunge. Beng. A 6j>ecic3 of 
Gryllus, a voracious feeder on young poppy 
plants. 

PHANGAN, a pass which leads tx) Man-chi 
in China, occupies a little more than a month on 
its journey, and leads over mountains 6000 to 
8000 feet high. The Patkoi pass, from Bamo 
and China, was the route followed by the 
Burmese in their invasions of Assam, and is the 
means of communication between the Singpho 
tribes on the north and south of the Patkoi 
mountains. Tlie passes through Assam are along 
the Dihing route into Tibet, the northern banks 
of the Lohit, and through the Mishmi hills into 
Tibet, called the MLshmi routes. 

PHANSl, Hind. Hanging. Phansigar, a 
robber, a strangler, an executioner. 

PHAO. Hind, of Laboul. A kind of spirit 
which is put into the mixture calleti lugri, 
when the fermented materials are placed in the 
still. Phap, a ferment for beer, etc. — Powell. 

PHAPHOR. Hind. A kind of morel in the 
Jhang district. Urginea Indica, one of the 
Liliace®. 

PHAPRI. Hind. Thin biscuita. Phapri or 
Phapra means any thin shcll-likc substance. 

PHAKA. Mahr. A measure of capacity for 
grain or salt. That of Balt is equal to 10^ adhali. 

PHARAOH, *a title of rulers in Egypt in the 
time of Mosea, rendered famous among all 
nations who follow the Hebrew, the Christian, or 
Muhammadan faiths. One of the Fharaoiis is 
said to have followed the Israelites, and been 
drowned in the Red Sea. At Suez, after a north- 
westerly breeze has been blowing Bome time, the 
water recedes ; and should it be followed by a 
south - east wind, it rises very suddenly, some- 
timea as much as six feet, and renders the ferry, 
situated about a mile and a half to the northward 
of the town, impassable. At a sitting of the French 
Academy, M. Lessens stated, upon the authority 
of the report te by his engineers, that ‘at 
the time t e Isra^ ites left Egypt under Moses’ 
leadership, ebb and flow of the tides of the 
Red Sea re. : aed * * to the foot of the Saragaim, 
near Lake « If this be correct, it follows 
that the spv., where the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea was situated not to the south, but to the 
north of the present extremity of its northern 
arm. The term Pharaoh is derived from Per-aa, 
the great house or court, analogous to the 
Turkish title of Bab - ul - Maqaddw, or Sublime 
Porte. — Wellsted'a Tr, ii. p. 42. 


PHARBlTia NIL. Choisy. 

Convolvulus nil, Linn. Ipomaea ooerulea, Koen.t 

Ipomaja nil, lioth. Roxb. 

Hub ul-nil, . . Arad. Kala-dana, . . . HlUD. 

Phaproo sag, . . Bkab. Mirchai, .... „ 
Nil-kahni, . . , Beno. Bildi, .... jHSLUlf. 

Kirpawa, . . , . Ohrn. Ker, Kirpawa, . ,, 

Kien-niu-tsze, . . (.‘hin. Aishk-pocha,. . . Pkbb. 

Indatiin, .... Gu. 

This plant, one of the Convolvulaceae, grows in 
all tropical countries; and throughout India its 
seeds are used as a purgative, but are irregular in 
their operation. They are roasted slightly and 
powdered, and the dose is 30 to 40 grains. A 
cathartic oil is obtained from the seeds. The 
variety P. nil ; /3 ccerulescens, Roxh. Flowers 
large ; in the morning of a pale blue, gradually 
growing darker. — Voigt. ; Birdwood ; Irvine ; Honig- 
berger ; JJr. Stewart. 

PHARBITIS PURPUREA. 

P. hispida, Chois y. C. discolor, Jtoaeb. 

Convoh'ulus purpureua, Ipomaea puraurea, Linn. 

Linn. I. hispido, Zttcc. 

C. mutabilis, Sales. I. Ziiocagni, Rom. 

C. glandulifer, Spr. I. glandulifera, Ruiz. 

Var. a. purpurea, C. purpureua, light purple. 

,, h. violacea, violet flowers, 

„ c. elata, C. purpureua, var. elatior. 

,, d. varia, C. purpureus, var. varius. 

,, €. leucantha, white flowers. 

A plant of America, cultivated in gardens. 

PHAKFURA, a fine enamelling on the back 
of jewelled ornameuts, clone at Jeypore, etc. 

PHARID - BUTI. Hind. A mucilaginous 
plant found at Ajmir; used in sherbets. — Gen, 
Med. Top. p. 149. 

PHARISEE, from Pharash, set apart. Hebrew 
reformers after the seventy years’ captivity. 

PHARNACEUM MGLLUGO. Ghimasag, 
Hind. Ladies' bedstraw ; wild in gardens 
during rains ; sometimes used as a pot-herb ; said 
to have medicinal properties. — Gen. Med. Top. 

PHARNAVIS, a public officer under the Mah- 
ratta government ; the keeper of public registers, 
through whom ail orders or grants were issued. 
Corruptly, Furnavis. 

PHASEE. Uhiya. A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsiir, of extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 6 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. A 
light, hard wood, used for sugar -presses, rice- 
pounders, and baudy wheels, and occasionally for 
making boats of. It is tolerably plentiful. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

PHASEOLUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Fabaccee, the t>ean tribe. The East Indian 
species are as under : — 

P. aconitifuliuB, Jacq., all India. 

P. aureuH, Roxb., cultivated. 

P. anguatifoliuB, Roxb., China. 

P. calcaratUB, Roxb., Mysore. 

P. caracalla, L., W. Indies, introduced. 

P. coccineuB, Kniphof. 

P, dolichoides, Roxb., Chittagong. 

P. fuBcus, Wall.. Prome. 

P. glaber, Roxb., Mauritius. 

P. lunatuB, L., all India. 

P, minimua, Roxb., China, 

P. mungo, L., cultivated. 

P. multifloruB, L., cultivated. 

P. nanus, L., cultivated. 

P. radiatus, Linn., Peninsula of India. 

P. rostratus, WoW., cultivated. 

P. Bozburghii, W, and A., all India. 

P. semierectiiB, L., W. Indies, mtroduoed. 

F. BublobatuB, Roxb., Bengal 
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P. itUobuB, Ait.f all India. 

P, toroauS) Moxb.. Nepal. ; 

P. vulgaris, L, , all Indio. 

PhaseoluB aconitifoliue, Jacq, 

Doliohos dissectuB, Lam, 

Mat, Mash, Moth, Hind. Mohae, .... Sind. 

Adas, Perh. Tulka-pyr, . . . Tam. 

Vaaunta, . . . Sanbe. Kuncuma-pesalu, . Tel. 

Grown as fodder throughout the Peninsula and 
in Upper Provinces of India ; in 100 parts — 
Moisture, . . . 11*22 Fatty or oily matter, 0*64 
Nitrogenous matter, 23 '80 Mineral constituents, 3*56 { 
Starchy matter, . 60*78 

This dwarf plant has a small, pleasaut-tasied 
pulse, much cultivated in the higher provinces of 
India. When split, it forms one of the ‘dal,’ and, 
ground into flour, is made into bread by natives, 
and sometimes used mixed with wheat -flour. 
Bullocks, sheep, goats, and many of the native 
cavalry horses are fed on it. Two varieties are 
cultivated, white and black. Price, 22 seers per 
rupee. Its roots, as well as those of P. radiatus, 
are said by Royle to be narcotic. — Ainslie. 

Phaseolus adenanthus, G. Meyer. 

P. truxillensis, Himboldi. | P, rostratus, WalUch. 

Cultivated for its seeds. A variety with edible 
roots occurs. — Von Mueller. 

Phaseolus angulatus, Luh-tau, CiiiN., a plant 
of China. 

Phaseolus aureus, the Sons Mung of Bengal, 
is cultivated in Bengal. Sown about the 
end of October or beginning of November, and 
reaped in Februa^ or the beginnii^ of March. 

Phaseolus coccineua, Kniphof ; P. multiflorus, 
Willdenow. The scarlet runner ; a twining, 
showy plant, perennial, as useful as the ordinary 
French bean. The root contains a narcotic 
poison. — Von Mueller. 

Phaseolus lunatus, Linn. 

P. maximus, Slocme. | Bun-burbutie, . . Beno. 

This is the country French bean, country 
haricot bean, Lima bean, and Duffin bean of 
India. Sown in rows the same as other beans, 
but with a much greater space between; they 
require very strong sticks for support, and are 
leidy in about six months. No very particular 
care is necessary. This is a most valuable bean, 
much prized by the European inhabitants of 
India, by some of whom it is preferred to the 
Windsor bean. It was originally brought to 
India from Mauritius, and is extremely prolific. 

Phaseolus mungo, Linn., green gram. 

Var. m. ohlorospermum. | P. hirtus, JRetz. 


Hali moong, 
Hessaru, 
Hu'tau, . . 
Urad, . . 
Mang, . . 


Danie masha, . 
Ulandu, . . 
Wudalu, . , 
Pacha pesalu, . 


This very pleasant-tasted pulse is much prized, 
dressed in various ways, boiled, or ground to 
flour. It is of great value whenever the 
periodical rains fail and rice cannot be grown, 
and famine is the consequence ; in 100 parts — 
Moisture,. . . . 11*6 Fatty or oily matter, 1*29 
Nitrogenous matter, 24*12 Mineral constituents 

Starchy matter, . 29*87 (ash), 3*6 

It is commonly cultivated in the Paniab plains, 
and to 8500 feet in the hiljs, and its pulse is con- 
sidered nutritious and digestible. It will keep 


in great request for delicate dishes and caked. 
It is cultivated up to 6000 feet; the harvest is 
thirty-fold. Colonel Sykes counted 62 pods on 
one plant, with from 7 to 16 seeds on each. 
Phaseolus max, Roxh., black gram. 

Var. 0. melanospermus, black seeds. 


Mash, . . . 
Kalo moog, 
Krishna moog, 
Chiouda, . . 
Kali urad, . . 
Kali moong, . 
Wuddu, . . 


. Arab. Benu mash, . . 
Beno. Masha, .... 

,, Bu-mse, .... 

. Can. Karpa-ulandu, . 
Hind. Nalla wudalu, 

,, Nalla pesalu, . . 
Maleal. Karpa, Minomolu, 


This pulse is grown in the Sutlej valley between 
Rarapur and Sungnam at an elevation of CCXX) 
feet. The seeds are both black and green. It 
differs but little from the common ulundu, P. 
mungo, except that it is of a darker colour and 
somewhat larger. The Moong of the natives and 
black gram of the English is like P. mungo, but 
distinguished by its black seeds, and is, like it, 
found in a cultivated state ; it takes about the 
same time to ripen, and yields nearly the same 
produce. It is a common pulse in Burma. 

Phaseolus radiatus, Roxh.^ is R. Roxburghii, 
W. and A., the Mash-kulay of all India. It also 
has a green and a black seeded variety. It is the 
most esteemed of all the leguminous plants. 

Phaseolus rostratus, Wall.., W. and A. 

Ph. alatus, Roxb., Rh. | Ph. amarus, Roxb. 

Bun burbuti, . . Beno. Karalsana, . . . .‘Tel. 
Hullunda, . . . Hind. Karu alaohanda, . . „ 
Katon paira, . Maleal. 

This species is grown in the Circars and in 
Malabar, where the tuberous roots are eaten ; 
other parts of the plant are used in medicine. 

Phaseolus trilobus, Ait.., Roxh. 

Glycine triloba, Linn. I Dolichos stipulaceus, Lam, 
Dolichos trilobatus, D. C, I 

Mugani, .... Beno. I Kulaee, Trianguli, Hind. 
Threedqhed bean, £no. | Pilli pesara, . . . Tel. 

This species of Phaseolus, sown like any other 
beans, grows spontaneously everywhere in the 
Tenasserim provinces. Roxburgh says he never 
found it but in its wild state ; Voigt says the 
leaves are alleged to be tonic and sedative, and 
are used in cataplasms to weak eyes. Cultivated 
in the Peninsula of India and in Bengal, and its 
seeds are eaten by the poor. In China, its root is 
eaten, though slightly noxious if not thoroughly 
cooked, and a kind of arrow-root is prepared 
from the root — Mason; O^S.; Smith, 

Phaseolus vulgaris, Linn. 

Lobiya, Bakla, . Hind. | Dambala, . . . SiNQH. 

French bean, kidney bean, haricot bean, 
native of K&bul and Kashmir, said to be a native 
of India ; but Dr. Royle states that seeds were 
brought to him from Kashmir, and he was there- 
fore inclined consider that it was introduced 
into Europe from the most northern parts, such 
as Kabul and Kashmir, and that this accounts for 
their being able to cultivate it at a lower tempera- 
ture than other species of the genus. The meal 
is twice as nutritious as that of wheat. P. nanus, 
Xtnn., and P. tumidus, Nam, su^r, sword, or egg 
bean, are varieties of P. vulgana. — Von Mueller; 
Eng. Cyc.; Voigt; 0nsUe; Roxb.; Royle; Cleg- 
horn; Afason; 


horn; Mason; 

PHASIANID.^ the pheasant family of birds, 
comprises the ]^-fowl, pheasants, jungle-fowl, 
and spur-fowl, all pf them peculiar to Asia, India, 
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Burma, and Malayana ; some authors include also 
the turkeys. They freauent forests, jungles, and 
thick coverto, perch and roost on trees : — 

Suh-Fam, Pavoninae, Pea-fowl. 

Pavo crlBtatus, lAnn.^ common peacock. 

P. Japonensis, Japan peacock. 

P. muticui, Linn.f Burmese peacock. 

Polypleotron Tibetanum, Assam to Tennsserim. 

P. bioalcaratum, lAnn., Malacca, Sumatra. 

P. NsTOleonis, Hume. 

P. chalourus, Temm. 

Argusanus giganteus, Temm., Malay Peninsula, Archi- 
pelago. 

SuJb-Fam. Phasianinse, Pheasants. 
Lophophorus Impeyanus.Za^m, the monal, Himalaya. 
CrosBoptilon auritum, Fallas^ snow pheasant. 

0. Tibetanum, Hodgson, snow pheasant. 

Oeriornis satyra, Linn,, Sikkim horned pheasant. 

O. melanocephala, Gray, Simla homed pheasant. 

0. Temminckii, Gray, China. 

O. Caboti, Gould, China. 

Ithaginis cruentus, Hardw., green blood pheasant, 
Bhutan, Sikkim. 

Pucrasia macrolophia, Less., Purkas pheasant. 

P. castnnea, Gould, North-west Himalaya. 

Phasianus Wallichii, Hardw., Cheer pheasant. 

P. Colchicus. 

P. torquatufi, — ? ring-necked pheasant of China. 

P. MongoUcus, Gould. 

P. versicolor, Vieillot, Japan. 

P. Reevesii, Gray, China. 

P. ScBmmerringii, Temm., Japan. 

P. liqeatus, Lath,, silver pheasant of Burma. 
Thauraalea picta, — ? China, Central Asia. 

T. Amherstiai, Lcadheatei', North China, Manchuria. 
Oennueus nycthemerus, Gould, silver pheasant of Hima- 
layo. 

Oallopbasis albocristatus, Vigors, white-crested Kalij 
pheasant. 

O. melanotua, Blyth, Sikkim, the Kalij pheasant. 

G. Horsfieldii, Gray, Assam, Tiperah, Chittagong. 

O. lineatus, — , Assam, Burma. 

Sub-Fam. Gallinao, Jungle-fowl, Fii'ebacks, Black 
Pheasant. 

Diardigallus prelatus, Bonap., Siam. 

Qallus ferrugineue, Grrtelin, red jungle-fowl. 

O. Sonneratii, Temm., pey jungle-fowl. 

G. Stanley! , Gray, Ceylon. 

G. furentus, Temm., Java. 

G. seneus, Temm., Batavia. 

Galloperdix spadipeus, Giiielin, rod spur-fowl. 

G. lunulosus, Valerie, painted spur-fowl. 

G. Zeylonensis, — ? Ceylon. 

The gciiuB Phasianus is higher up the Himalaya 
slopes than the Gallopbasis, and the Callus is still 
lower. Phasianus colcliicus and the Chinese P. 
torquatuB readily intermix and blend, wherever 
the latter has been introduced in Europe. Ph^- 
ianus colchicus, the common pheasant, was origin- 
ally from Asia Minor. P. torquatus came from 
Shanghai about the middle of the 18th century ; 

P. Mongolicus from Mongolia, P. Soemmerrin^ 
from Japan, P. Reeveeii from China, and P. 
versicolor from Japan. See Pheasant 

PHASMA, a genus of the Phasmidas, inoffensive 
leaf - eating insects of very varied forms, some 
being brotS and leaf-like, others long and cylin- 
drical, so as to resemble sticks, whence their 
common name, walking stick insects. The larger 
wingless Phaamidae are 8 to 12 inches long, and 
as thick as the finger. They sire abundant in the 
Moluccas, hanging on the shrubs that line the 
forest paths, and they resemble sticks so exactly 
in colour and other parts, as to render their detec- 
tion impossible. The win« of those nrovided 
with them are often bristly coloureo. The 


genera Phasma and Mantis often escape observa- 
tion from their resemblance to grass and brown 
twigs. The Phasmidae are found in Asia, Africa, 
S. America, and Australia, and from their varied 
shapes are called spectres, phantoms, devils, 
horses, soldiers of Cayenne, walking leaves 
(Phyllum), animated sticks, etc. About 600 
species of Phasroidae have been described. Their 
whole colouring, form, rugosity, and the arrange- 
ment of the head, legs, and antennae, are such as 
to render them absolutely identical in appearance 
with dead sticks and bite of withered grass and 
leaves, and they have the extraordinary habit of 
stretching out their legs unsymmetrically, so as 
to render the resemblance complete. Ceroxylus 
laceratus of Borneo is covered over with 
foliaceous excrescences of a clear olive -green 
colour, so as exactly to resemble a stick grown 
over by a creeping moss or ^^gernmnnia. The 
Dyak who brought it said it was grown over 
with moss although alive, and only a most minute 
examiDatioD convinced that it was not so. 

PHEASANT birds belong to the family Pba- 
sianidae. Gold and silver pheasants are inhabit- 
ants of China ; but the golden pheasant, accord- 
ing to M. Temminck, inhabits not only China and 
Japan, but the northern parts of Greece, as also 
Georgia and the Caucasus, and has been met with 
even in the province of Orenburg. M. Dcgland 
tells us that M. Gamba, French consul at Tiflis, 
met with this gorgeous bird in numerous flocks 
on the spurs of the Caucasus which extend 
towards the Caspian Sea, and that now it has 
gone wild and multiplied in some of the forests 
of Germany. The golden pheasants inhabit no 
part of the plains of India, nor does any kind of 
pheasant inhabit south of the Himalaya in British 
India. 

Dr. Adams, close to the melting snow, came on 
several flocks of the great snow-pheasant, known 
to the Kashmiri by the names Gor-ka-gu and 
Ku-buk-derl It is also called Lepia and Jer- 
raonal in other districts westward. This species 
seems to frequent the high ranges of Afg h a ni sta n , 
and suitable situations all over the great Himalayan 
chain. There are three allied species, one of 
which is possibly only a local variety (Tetraogallua 
Tibetanus) ; the other two are decidedly distind;. 
One of the latter is said to frequent the Ladakh 
mountains ; it has a band on the front of the neck 
like the chukor. He saw a flock of snow-phea- 
sants together with quoir monal or snow-partridge 
(Lerva nivicola). This handsome biro is not 
uncommon in certain localities and at high altitudes 
on Kashmir, Ladakh, and northwards. The 
snow -partridge breeds near the limits of vegetation, 
and lays from six to seven eggs. 

The black-headed or Hosting’s pheasant (Ceri- 
ornis melanocephala, Gray) is found on the 
wooded slopes of the Pir Panjal. It is one of the 
gayest, and at the same time largest of its family. 
From the brilliancy of its plumage, it has been 
designated by Europeans the argus pheasant; 
but tlie true argus is a native of Sumatra and the 
Malayan Peninsula, The most common local 
name for this species, besides the above, is Jewar* 
In some parts of the Kashmir ranges, the male 
is called Sonalu, and the female Selalee. Its close 
ally, the Sikkim horned pheasant (0. saijra), has 
not been met with on the North-Western Himalaya 
Oft, in the stilluess of an alpine solitude, at his 
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tent door, by the cheerful log-fire, Adams listened 
to the well-known Wa, wa, aw, of this bird. The 
loud wailing cry of the jewar sounds mournfully 
along the valleys, and is more often beard at dusk 
and break of day than at any other time. 

Foremost of all the various species of pheasants 
stands the Iinpeyan, or monal (Lophophorus 
impeyanus). This splendid bird, once so abundant 
in the Western Himalaya, is now, comparatively 
speaking, restricted to certain localities in the 
wooded slopes of the higher ranges. Whole tracts 
of forests, once dazzling with the gorgeous forms 
of these birds, are now without a single specimen. 
It will, however, be long before it is extirpated, 
for its haunts are high up among the craggy rocks, 
where few ordinary sportsmen venture. The 
average weight of an adult male monal is nearly 
6 lbs. ; that of the female, about 5 lbs. ; the 
young of the year, about 8 lbs. Its favourite 
haunts are in the deepest solitude of the forest, 
or among the bamboo and dense jungle which 
clothe the sides and bottoms of tlie valleys. It is 
found along the line of the Himalaya, from 6000 
to 8000 or 10,000 feet, but is partial to localities. 
It is strictly alpine in its haunts, and prefers the 
cooler regions of the middle ranges to the forests 
bordering on the plains of India. They are 
bought chiefly to adorn ladies’ bonnets. Its 
favourite food consists of acorns, earth-nuts, 
bulbs, wild strawberry, currants, etc. They may 
be met with in scattered flocks, singly, or in pairs. 
The female monal lays four to six eggs, very 
similar in colouring to those of the turkey. The 
young bird has the dark -brown jduniage of 
the female until the autuiunal inoiilt. About 
Mussoori and Simla, Mona! is the name ; to the 
eastward it is called Hiitteah cowan and Monalee. 
The male is the Lout and the fem.de the Ham of 
the Kashmirians, who adorn their moscpies with 
the brilliant feathers of the male. 

The plach pheasant, known by the local names 
Pukras, Coclass (Piierasia inacroloplia), is less 
plentiful, and does not appear U) be so generally 
distributed as the monal. 

The cheer pheasant (Phasiauus Wallichii) is 
one of the most elegant in the Himalaya. It is 
likewise known by the local names of Buinchil 
and Herrel. The male mejisures about 18 inches, 
exclusive of the tail, which varies from 20 to 26 
inches in length. The naked skin around tlie eye 
is bright red. The iris is light brown. The tail 
is composed of eighteen feathers, which graduate 
in pairs, and are broadly barred with pale yellow 
or dusky brown and olive blotches. The cheer 
frequents the lower and middle regions, and is 
seldom found at very high elevations. It delights 
in grassy situations, among stunted oak or such 
like, and is generally met with in flocks of from 
six to twenty. The moment they are disturbed 
they separate, and secrete themselves among the 
grass or in the foliage of trees, whence it is said 
th^ have been knocked down with sticks. 

The white-crested kalij (Gallophasus albocris- 
tatus) is the most common and widely distributed 
of the Himalayan pheasants. There is a congener, 
with white markings on the crest and back, found 
on the eastern ranges, Sikkim, etc. Mr. Blyth 
considered it a distinct species, and named it G. 
melanotua. But Adams has seen many old males 
of the G. albocristatUB with very little white on 
the crown and back. This kalij pheasant (Mtur- 


ghee kookera of the natives) is plentiful along 
the great valleys, called Doons, bordering on the 
plains of India, up to elevations of from 6000 to 
8000 feet. It prefers, however, the more southern 
ranges, and is seldom met with in the remote 
interior. The egg is white, and about the size of 
the bantam’s, A nest may contain from nine to 
twelve and even more eggs, which are hatched 
about the end of May. Grubs, insects, seeds, 
shoots and leaves of trees, constitute the favourite 
food of the kalij. 

The red-legged partridge, better knowm in the 
cJiBt by the name of chukor (Caccabis chukor, 
GVay), has a wide distribution. It does not differ 
in any well-marked particular from the Greek 
partridge of south-east Europe, and shows how 
easily species can be made. Of Perdix Graeca 
there is a variety in the island of Crete. Lieut. 
AVood iu his journey mentions taking jiart in 
a hunting expedition, wlien the party bagged 
500 chukor, by running them down with beaters 
and dogs. The chukor prefers barren mountains 
to the ricli and luxuriant vegetation of the more 
southern ranges ; bare stony ridg^es clad with low 
scrub are its favourite haunts. During incubation 
the male remains near the nest, and may be heard 
all day piping his loud call, Ouc-cuc, resembling 
that of the domestic fowl. The Kashmirians call 
the bird Kaii-kau, from its ciill. 

The lineated kalij of Arakau and Buruui is 
Gallopha.su8 liueatus; the purple kalij is G. 
Horsfieldii, the white-crested kalij is G. albo- 
cristatus, and the black-headed is G. melanotua. 
The Japanese pheiisiint (JOiasianuR versicolor) and 
Scemmerriug’s plu’asiint (P. Scemmeningii) are 
beautiful birds, close allies of the commou phea- 
sant (P. colchicus). They inhabit Jajmn, where 
they are the only repreKimtativea of the genus. 
Males of the Jaj^anese pheasant were introduced 
into Europe some years ago, and hybridized 
freely with females of the ordinary bird, until 
the ultimate produce could scarcely bo distin- 
guished from the pure-bred P. versicolor. 

7’he bar- tailed lieeve’s pheasant (P. Keevesii) is 
remarkable for the excessive elongation of the two 
central tail-feathers, wliich in aome specimens 
reach a length of five feet six inches. It is, 
besides, conspicuous for its beautifully variegated 
plumage. Its native country is Central Cliina, 
to the north of tlie river Yang - tze - kiaiig. 
Amherst pheasant (Thaiimalea Amherstiae) of N. 
China is a strict congener of tiie gold pheasant 
(T. picta) of Cimtral China, but is even more 
showy and magnificent in plumage. It lias been 
obtained collectors in Yunnan and Western 
Szc-chuen in considerable numbers. 

Teraminck tragopau (CerioMiis Teimninckii) is 
found in China, Nej)al, Bliutan, and Sikkim, being 
replaced on the slopes of the N.W. Himalayas by 
the black-headed tragopan (C. melanocephala, 
Gray'). Temminck’s tragopan is a representativo 
of this splendid group of pheasants in Central and 
AVestern China; and Blyth’s tragopan, the most 
recent addition to the genus, is from Upper 
Assam. — Adams. 

PHEEAL. Hini>. Supposed to be an old 
jackal, commonly known as th(* tigeris provider. 

PHEESH, Sind. Chamrorops Kitcliieaua, a 
dwarf palm growing near the Hubb river. Its 
leaves are gathered by the Chuta and Brohui 
tribes, nnd rntido into the matting and strings with 
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which their huts are oonstraoted, also into shoes 
and sandals. A camel-load of leaves sells in the 
northern parta for 12 to 16 annas. It has a sraall 
acrid berry, 

PHIH or Pruh, the name given by the Lepcha 
to the BhutanL 

PHILADELPHACEiE. Lindl The syringa 
tribe of plants, comprising the genus Philadelphus, 
the Buzru, Mudnu, Zhoang of the Sutlej, appear 
to be the species P. tomentosus ; grows at from 
8000 to 9500 feet, and is stated to be used for 
ropes. — Stewart. 

PHILIPACA CALOTROPIDIS. Stewart. 
Bhum-phor, . . Hind. | Khurjin, Khalatri, Panj. 

This grows like a parasite on the roots of the 
Calotropis in Shabpur, and is said to be used as 
fodder for sheep, goats, and oxen, not camels. In 
Shah pur. Dr. Stewart says the plants grow on the 
roots of the Salvadora oleoides, and on all the 
tamarisks, and that be never found them on the 
Calotropis. The natives call it Gidar ka tamaku, 

t 'ackal’s tobacco. It is a very striking object. The 
)are, hard soil near a Salvadora bush cracks, and 
in the course of a night the place is studded with 
what resembles huge flowering heads of digitalis, 
each with a stem more than an inch thick, and 
without any regular leaves. — Stewart. 

PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO consists of 
over 500 islands, but only Luzon and Mindanao 
aretof great size. The group lies between Borneo 
and Formosa, and separates tlie Northern Pacific 
Ocean from the China Sea. It covers 14^ degrees 
of latitude, from lat. 5"^ to 19® 30' N., but with the 
Bashee or JBatanes Islands to lat 21® N.; about 
800 leagues from north to south, and 180 leagues 
from east to west, and in 187G had 6,173,632 
inhabitants. The islands were discovered by 
Magellan in 1521, and were first claimed by the 
Spaniards in 1565. They are separated from the 
Sulu Archipelago on the south by the Strait of 
Basillaii, while on the north the Balintang channel 
separates them from the Bataiuis and Bashee 
Islands. The principal islands are Luzon, and 
to its south Mindoro, Magindanao, Palawan, 
Panay, and Samar. The Archipelago received 
its name aftei Philip the Second of Spain. It j 
is the Spanish Indies, and is spread through 
an area of 52,647 English square miles. The 
Caraballos range of mountains runs through the ! 
centre of the wliole, and in Luzon the mountains 
are occupied by unsubdued races. There are 
large lakes in most of tlie islands ; and Mindanao, 

‘ min of the lake,’ gets its name from its numerous 
waters. There are thermal springs at l.aguua, 
and boiling springs north in the district of Maiiiit. 
Luzon, the largest island, has an area of 2000 j 
square miles; Mindanao, 1500 square miles; and j 
the next in size are Palawan, Samar, Panay, 
Mindoro, Leyte, Negros, and Zebu. Tlie light- 
house on the north pier of Luzon is in lat. 14® 
36' N., and long. 120® 57' 20" E., and its popu- 
lation has been estimated at nearly five milHons. 
It is the best known to Europeans; Long and 
narrow, 450 miles by from 10 to 140, its coast 
is fringed with rocks and broken by mafiy 
^ulfs, inlets, and capacious bays. The surface 
IS covered through a large portion of its ex- 
tent by mountains, two high ranges in the 
north lieing divided by the Cagayar river, which 
flows between two headlands into the sea. 
The foous of the aboriginal civilisation of the 


Philippines, as might be expected, has been the 
main island of the group. Luzon is a corrup- 
tion of the Malay and Javanese word Lasung. 
meaning a rice-mortar. The Spaniards are said 
to have asked the name of the island, and the 
natives, who certainly had none, thinking they 
meant a rice -mortar, which was before the speakers 
at the time, answered accordingly. 

They are often shaken by earthquakes, and 
volcanic explosions are so frequent as to be 
regarded almost as common occurrences. The 
provinces are frequently visited with dreadful 
I hurricanes, called in the country Leaguios. In no 
other part of the world are storms so terrific as 
j there during the change of the monsoon. They 
are often desolated by locusts. 

I Negros or Buglas Island extends from lat. 9° 4' 
to 9° 50' N. The central group of the Philippines 
I consists of Panay, Negros, Samar, Leyte, Masbate, 
Bohol, and Zebu ; the two first and Luzon 
I are the chief islands in which Negrito tribes 
exist to the present day, and even as regards 
Panay the fact must be considered doubtful. 
Negros, however, contains a considerable Negrito 
population ; the crest of the mountain range, which 
extends throughout the length of the island, a 
distance of 120 miles, being almost exclusively 
occupied by scattered tribes. There is a rainy 
season of six months, and a mixed one of equu 
duration. 

The population in 1873 was estimated at over 
six millions, viz. paying tribute, 5,501,356, and 
independent pagans, 002,853. The population baa 
rapidly increased. In the early part of the 19th 
century, from the collective returns recently made 
out by the district magistrates, the total number 
of tributes were 386,654, which Walton multi- 
plied by 6J, and produced the sum of 2,515,406, 
at which he estimated the total iwpulation, in- 
cluding old men, women, and children : — Indians 
of both sexes, 2,395,687 ; Saugley Mestizos, 
119,719; Sangleys, 7000; whites of all classes, 
4000. The following is now given as the popula- 
tion in 1791, 1810, and 1873 

1791. 1810. 1873. 

Indians, 1,582,761 2,31)5, (>87 5,501,356 tributariea. 
Mestizos, 66.017 119,719 602,853 iudependeats. 

1,649,678 2,155,406 6,104,209 

In 1740, Manilla had only 6000 or 7000 inhabit- 
ants ; in 1864 it was stated to have had 80,000; 
and in 1873 the population of Manilla was 230,407, 
as under : — 

European Spaniards, 4,189 Chinc.se Mestizos, 46,066 
European Foreigners, 250 .Spanish Mestizos, 3,849 
(Jhinesc, .... 15,157 I’ure natives, . . 160,896 

The Aheta or Negrito of the Philippines are a 
Papuan race, the second name, meaning little 
Negro, being given to them by the Spaniards ; 
but that 01 Ita or Aheta, so pronounced but 
written Ajeta, is their usual appellation among 
the planters and villngers of the plains. The 
woolly-haired tribes are more numerous in the 
Philippines than in any other group of the Indian 
Archipelago ; they were estimated by M. Mailat, 
in 1842, to amount to 25,000. The islands Samar, 
Leyte, and Zebu have not any of them ; but 
thiw were found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, 
and Luzon. In the early accounts of them by 
Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, 
more slightly built and les.s dark in colour, than 
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the Negroes of Africa, and as having features less The Bicol is spoken only in the two Camarines, 
marked by the Negro characteristics, but as having Albay, Luzon, the islands of Masbate, Burias, 
woolly instead of lank hair ; and their social con- Ticao, Catanduanes, and the smaUer islands odjoin- 
dition could n^t then have been much better than ing. ^anish has scarcely acquired a footing, 
now, since they were described as living on roots Mr. Crawfurd remarks that whether the prin- 
and the produce of the chase, and as deeping in cipal languages of the Philippines be separate and 
the branches of the trees or among the ashes of distinct tongues, or mere dialects of a common 
the fires at which they nad cooked their food, language, is a question not easy to determine. 
They are all well-formed and sprightly, but very Certainly, he says, the phonetic character of the 
low in stature, ns they rarely exceeci four feet Tagala, the Bisaya, the Parapangan, and Iloco are, 
and a half in height. They are ebony-black, like sound for sound or letter for letter, the same. It 
Negroes of Africa. Their hair is woolly like that does not appear, from a comparison of the phonetic 
of the Papuans. A line commencing to the east character and grammatical structure of the Tagala 
of the Philippine Islands, thence along the western with those of Malay and Javanese, that there is 
coast of Gilolo through the island of Bouru, and any ground for fancying them to be one and 
curving round the west of Flores, then bending the same language, or languages sprung from a 
back by Sandalwood Island to take in Pratti, will common parent, and only diversified by the effects 
separate the Malayan and all the Asiatic races of time and distance ; and an examination of the 
from the Papuans and all that inhabit the Pacific, Bisaya liictionary gives similar resulta The great 
though along the line of junction intermigration islands of Mindanao, Palawang, and the Sulu 
and commixture have taken place. group of islets, forming the southern limits of the 

The higher slopes, the Ysarog (Issaro) of the rliilippine Archipelago, contain many nations and 
island of Luzon, are occupied by a small race, tribes, speaking many languages of which little has 
called erroneously Ygarrot. On the death of a been published. Mr. Crawfurd, on the informa- 
near relative, the head-man of the house is said to tion given by Mr. Dalryniple, informs us that even 
kill any individual at random. in the little group of the Sulu Islands a great 

The Indian race are superstitiouB, credulous, many different languages arc spoken ; ana he 
fond of gaming, and particularly addicted to cock- gives a short specimen of 88 words of one of those 
fighting. This seems to have been introduced most current. 

by the Spaniards, and in the year 1779 cock-fights The alphabet of the Tagala nation of the grpat 
were taxed for the first time. The Indiana of the island of Luzon or Luzonia consists of thirteen 
Philippines arc among the best-favoured of the characters. It is the only one existing in the 
Asiatic islanders, but tliey are not reckoned so whole of this group, and seems at one time to 
brave as the Malays. They are a quiet, inoffensive have been used among the civilised tribes of 
race, clean and well-sh^ed, and are all converted the neighbouring islands, having spread even to 
to the Romish faith. The sailors of the Philip- Magindanan and Sulu. The forms of the letters 
pines are so dexterous, that they are taken almost are rather bold, and more complex than that of 
exclusively in the other islands as steersmen, the Sumatran alphabets. 

and as such have a preference in many parts of Spain has in ail her conquests kept prominently 
the east. before her the propagation of Christianity in the 

Sulu was for many years the market where form embodied in her church. The Philippines 
the Lanun and other pirates disposed of much therefore present a spectacle which contrasts 
of their plunder, and in former times itself strongly with the Dutch dependencies in the east, 
was decidedly piratical. . The Muhammadan Spain appears in the Archipelago in her religious 
religion has made much progress in Mindanao and eaniestncss, her ecclesiastical assumption, and her 
the Sulu Islands, as has the Malay language, the gorgeous establishments. The iigtives of the 
usual channel through which it has at all times Philippines have generally been converted and 
been propagated over the islands of the Indian received into the Catholic Church. It is observed 
Archipelago. by Malte Brun, in his sketch of the inhabitants of 

In the Philippines are many separate nations the I^biiippines, that they are the only people in 
or tribes, speaking distinct languages, unintelligible the Eastern Archipelago who have improved in 
to each other. Of these, the Biaayo, Bicol, Ilocano, civilisation from an intercourse with Europe. A 
Pangasinan, Pampango, and Tagala are the most commercial monopoly formed no part of the 
important. The principal lan^ages of Luzon are Spanish policy in that quarter of the world. No 
the Tagala, the rampanga, tne Pangasinan, and rich spices, no precious gums, no abundance of 
the Iloco, spoken at present by a population of rare mebils or drugs, were there to allure Spanish 
8,000,000 ; while the Bisaya has a wide currency cupidity. The Spaniards nevertheless appear to 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte, have been guided in their plans of colonization — 
Zicbu, Negros, and Panay, containing 2,000,000 at least in the Indies — by a theory which nations 
people. The languages and their dialects in Luzon still more great, and infinitely more free, might 
are the Aetai, Apavo, Bicol, Bisaya, Cebuano, have adopted with advantage to themselves and to 
Dadaya, Gadan, loilao, Idayan, Ibanag, Ifugao, all humanity. Ihey were not sordid monopolists : 
Ilocano, Igorotte, Itanes, llongotte, Malaneg, Pan- they ruled less by terror, and more by moral 
gasinan, Pampanga, Suflin, Tagala^ Tinguian, influence and the persuasions of their priests ; and 
Zambal, spoken by about 4,700,000; those in their power, not founded on the edge of the sword- 
italics being the most important, being spoken by was tolerable to the native race. They encouragM 
a^ut 8,000,000. The languages of Mindanao arc , settlements, they allowed freedom to traffic ; and 
Bisaya and Manday, spoken by about 100,000. though they levied unjust and irksome taxes, 
The languages of the distant islands are the their system has been productive, within its narrow 
Agutaino, Carolino, Chamorro, Calamiano, CoyuYo, sphere, of more good than that of other con- 
and Ibanag, spoken by about 80,000, querors in the Eastern Archipelago. That their 
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commeroe in the farther east never developed 
itself to any lustre or grandeur^ is true, but it 
was because their monopoly was less rigid, not 
because their vigour was less manly, than that 
of the Dutch. Had Spain been more energetic, 
and still more liberal, her prosperity in the Eastern 
Archipelago might have rivalled that which she 
once enjoyed in the western world. The Tagala, 
who dwelt in the district round about Manilla, 
and are derived, according to their traditions, from 
the Malays, have submitted thoroughly to their 
rule, and become the servants of strangers. The 
Zebuans appeared firm in the defence of their 
independence, but were driven from their position 
by a body of men landed in good order from the 
ships. 

The Philippine Islands have 21 species of mammals 
and 288 species of birds. The large and curious 
Idea leuconbe, with its semi-transparent white 
wings veined and spotted with black, is copied 
bv the rare Papilio iiseoides from the same islands. 
The sileucao is a logwood of an excellent quality. 
They have also the braziletto, another dye-wood ; 
the eagle-wood, naira, a species of red ebony 
striped; the tindal-wood, all red; the sandal- 
wood ; the pangasinang fir, the molave, an incor- 
ruptible wood, the guijo, excellent for shipbuilding, 
as well as the banava, calantes, or Philippine 
cedar, the sagovan, red and white, mary-wood, 
for^ small masts, spars, etc., the raanga-chapuy 
betis, dasag, dungol, calumpan, and many others. 

Rice is largely used as food, and, as in other 
countries where it is grown, there are many 
varieties. Manilla hemp, from the Musa textilis, 
has acquired a high character in Europe ; 25,000 
tons were shipped in 1858 from Manilla alone, 
of which Great Britain received one- fourth. In 
1877 to 1879 the Quantities of it and values re- 
ceived by Britain irom the Philippines were as 
under : — 

Owt. Value. Owt. Value. 

1877 . 332,304 £ 488,009 1879 , 387,687 £ 434,037 

1878 , 421,160 551,856 

In 1879, the value of the sugar, hemp, and 
tobacco exported was twelve millions of dollars. 

Coal occurs Jn the island of Zebu. 

Gold is fouifd in the mountains and in alluvial 
deposits, abounds in Luzon and in many of the 
other islands ; but in the mountains the mines 
are not worked, indeed it may be said they are 
scarcely known. The wild races collect it in the 
brooks and streamlets. The natives of the pro- 
vince of Camarines in Luzon partly devote them- 
selves to the working of the mines of Mambulao 
and Poracale, which have the reputation of being 
very rich.'^Mr. Rich^ Botanist to the United States 
Exploring Expedition ; lAibbock's Orig, oj Civ. ; 
MarryaVs Indian Archipelago; Wallace^ ii. p. 
218 ; Quarterly Review, No. 222 ; Walton's State ; 
Earl, Papuans; Si. John's Indian Archipelago; 
Crawfurd's Alalay Gram, and Diet,; China, Japan, 
and Philippines Chronicle and Directory. 

PHILISTINE, or foreigners, gave that name to 
Palestine, where they opposed the Jews in the 
conquest of that country. — Sharpe's Egypt. 

PHILLYRKA. Of this genus, Roxburgh 
describes P. panlculata and robusta, and Wight in 
leones gives P. robusta, .terminalis, and ^iiis. 
P. paniculata is a small tree with oblong ovate 
leaves ; flowers in terminal panicles, pure white, 
bending down the branches, and giving the tree 


a graceful appearance. Introduced from China. 
P. robusta, the Bhooemoora of India, is a large 
tree. — Riddell, 

PHILOMELA LUSCINIA. Selhy, Oould, Sw. 

Motaoilla lusoinia, Linn. I Curraoa luaoinia, Fltm, 
Sylvia luscinia, Latham. | 

Nightingale, , . . Eng, I UBiguulo It. 

Rossignol, .... Fr. 1 Ruispnor, .... Sp. 
Nachtigall, . , . Geb. Nachtegahl, . , . 8w. 

Roaaignuolo, ... It. | Eos, WELSH. 

The nightingale is rich brown above, rump and 
tail with a reddish tinge, throat and middle part 
of beUy dirty or greyish white ; lateral parts of 
the neck, breast, and flanks, grey ; bill and lega 
light brown ; sexes alike. The nightingale shuns 
observation, abiding in the thickest coverts, and 
in these the nest is sometimes placed on a low 
fork, but generally on the ground. Withered 
leaves, ^ticularly those of the oak, very loosely 
confined with dried bents and rushes, and lined 
internally with fine root -fibres, form the structure. 
The eggs, of an olive-brown, are four or five in 
number. After the young are hatched, generally 
in .June, the melodious song of the male ceases, 
and is succeeded by a low croak, varied occasion- 
ally with a snapping noise ; the first is considered 
to be meant for a warning, and the last as a de- 
fiance. The food consists of insects, such as flies 
and spiders, moths and earwigs. 

Philomela orphea, Jerdou (the Sylvia of Tem- 
minck, and Curruca Jerdonii, Blyth), except in 
Bengal, occurs all over India in the cold weather. 

Pliilomela Turdoides, Blyth. 

Luscinia major, Brisson. ] Sylvia philomela, BeehU, 

Thrush-nightingale, inhabits Europe and Egypt. 
Its song is loud, but far inferior to that of Uie 
true nightingale. 

PHIN, stone circles, which the Todas call 
P’hin. AJso a common term for a pot, um, or 
any vessel of such -like description. — Harknesi 
Neilgherry Hills, p. 33. 

PHIRAOTI. Hind. A small wheel like a 
chalar on tlie edge of a pond or nullah, for raising 
water ; it is worked by the foot. 

PH I HI of Kashmir, seconds of shawl -wool. 

PHIKKI. Pushtu. A section of a tribe. 

PHLAP, also Khlap, the Assamese name of the 
tea plant. The camellia is called Misa Phlap in 
Muttuck, and Heelkat in other parts of Agoam. 
In Cachar it is called Dullicham or white wood, 
from the light colour of its bark. Its timber is 
hard and durable, and used for posts of houses. 

PHLOMIS HUSSELLIANA, Jerusalem sage, 

f )erennial and shrubby plants, with coarse hairy 
eaves resembling the common sage ; the flowers 
are purple, red, yellow, etc,, growing readily from 
seed in any common soil. — Riddell. 

PHLOX, a genus of elegant plants, which, 
from their lively colours, have a pretty appearanoe 
when grown in patches. The colours are red, 
purple, lilac, white, etc. ; grow readily from seed 
in a light garden soil, either in pots or the flower- 
beds ; should be sown thinly, and when one or two 
inches high, transplanted where intended to flower : 
require in pots a somewhat loamy soil, well 
manured and drained. — Riddell; Jaffrey. 

PHOBEROS HOOKERIANUS. Wight. A 

large tree of the central province of Ceylon, at on 
j cl'.'vation of 4000 to 7000 feet. — Thw. 

\ PHOBEROS ROXBURGHII. Bennett. 

‘ Li\dia spinoBa, lioxb. | Flaoourtia aiigmarota, Wall. 
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A tree of Sumatra ; flowers small, reddish-white, 
March and April ; fruit, September. — Roxb. 

PHOCA, the 8^. Apollonius related that he 
bad seen at near Issus, a female Phoca 

which was kept for fishing purposes. — YuUy 
Cathay y i. p. 112. 

PHOCiENA BREVIROSTRIS. Owen, One 
ox the cetace» ; occurs in the Bay of Bengal. 

PHOCiENA COMMUNIS. 

Pb. Bondeietii, Willughby. | Delphinus pbocsena, lAnn. 

The common porpoise. 

PH(EBE LANCEOLATA. Nets, A timber 
tree of Bhajji in the Paniub, and common in the 
Wynad, Animallays, and, Tinnevolly mountains 
at 3000 feet elevation. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. 
PHCEBE WIGHTir. Z). C. 

1\ lanceolata, W. J, | Kumara of Burghers. 

This good-sized tree is very common about 
Ootacamund and the higher ranges of the Neil- 
ghurries, and in many other localities along the 
Western Ghats, at considerable elevationa It is in 
flower and fruit all the year round ; it yields a 
good dense wood of a light-red colour, which is 
in use for various purpost-s with the natives. Mr. 
Gamble enumerates also Ph. angustifolia, attenuata, 
glausescens, pallida, paniculata, and villosa. — ^ 
Beddome^ FI. Sylv. p. 292. 

PHCENICIA. One site of this ancient domin- 
ion was on a narrow fertile strip of land, lying 
between the western slope of Lebanon and tlie 
Mediterranean Sea, and extended from the river 
Eleutherus on the north to near Mount Carmel in 
the south. Tim ancient city of the name stood in 
lat. 33® 34' N., on a promontory. India seems to 
have obtained an alphabet from the Phoenicians, 
about the 5th century B.C., about the time that 
the Greek letters became known on the higher 
feeders of the Indua 

The Phoenicians are supposed to have emigrated 
from the Persian Gulf to the shores of Syria, be- 
tween B.C. 8000 and 2600, and their alphabet was 
adopted by nearly every civilised nation of the 
ancient world. They were the great traders of the 
world. At first the trade between the east and west, 
by the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, was in their 
hands ; it survived in full vigour the destructiou 
of Tyre, B.c. 686 and 832, and of Carthage, B.C. 
146 •, but the sea-fight off Actium sijeins to have 
put a term to the Phoenician commerce in the 
Mediterranean, which went into other bands, to 
the Arabs who had shared it with them from the 
earliest times, and passed to the Portuguese. 

PHOENICOBALANUS of the ancients was 
probably the nut of tlie Doum palm of Egypt. 

PHOENICOPTERINiE, a sub-family of birds 
of the family Anatidro. 

PHCENICOPTEKUS ROSEUS. Pallas. 

P. antiquus, Temm. | P. minor, Jtrd. 
Kan-ihunti, . . . Beno. I Pu nari, .... Tah. 
Bag-hans, ^j-hanB,HlND. | Pu-konga, . , . Tel. 

The flamingoes number about six species, of which 
three are American. This bird is found on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Is extremely abund- 
ant in Tunis and Egypt, and extends its range as 
far as India. The flamingoes cross the Red Sea 
from Egypt to Arabia, prior to the breeding 
season, in immense flights, sometimes exceetling a 
mile in length. They feed on minute mollusca, 
which they gather in shallow water. The upper 
mandible is always lowest during the operation, 
and the objects of search are passed over it as a 


duck sifts with its lamellae. The action of the 
neck by which the head is thus turned downwards 
and inwards g^ves a most peculiar character to a 
flock of flamingoes as they wade along the shore, 
and in their flight the black pinions and roseate 
coverts make a beautiful contrast with their snow* 
white bodies. See Birds. 

PHOENIX, a genus of palms, the species of 
which are found in the south of Europe, in the 
north of Africa, and in all the south of Asia, 
eastwards to the Archipelago, and their products 
are brought into the markets of India. The trunk, 
marked with the scars of fallen leaves, is in some 
species so short that it hardly appears above 
ground. — Seeman. 

PHOENIX ACAULIS. Ham. 

Schaap, . . . Lbpch. | Find Khajuif? . . Panj. 

A small stemless palm which grows in Sikkim 
on the driest soil and in the deep valleys. The 
Lepchas eat the young seeds, and use the feathery 
fronds as screens when hunting. It is found 
growing east of Siligori in the Terai, and is a sure 
sign of a hungry soil. — Stewards Panjab Plants^ 
p. 243; Hooker's Him. Jour. i. pp. 148, 400. 

PHOENIX DACTYLIFERA. Linn. Date 
palm. 

Tamr, Nukhal, . Arab, j Kurjan, Kl)urma, . Pbrb. 

Swon-pa-lwon, . Burm. Payr-etchum maram, Tam. 

Paynd khajur, . DuKH. Kharjurapu cbettu, Tel. 

Khajur, Chuhara, Hind. Perita chettu, . . 

Khaj, .... Panj. 

TIi£ Fruit. 

Ilutub, . . . . Arab. 1 Pind, Chirwi,B«gri, Hind. 
Tamr (freah), . . | Bela (dried), . . . „ 

The Cabbeuje. The Gum. 

Oiadda, Oalli, . Hind. | Hokm-chil, ... f 

The iitime. 

Usteh-khurma, . Arab, j Outla-i-kbajur, . . Pebs. 
Tukhm-i-khurma, Pers. | 

The date tree grows in tropical and Middle 
Asia,*in North Africa, Arabia, and Persia, and in 
some parts of Northern India. Its northern limit is 
lat. 35° N. The town of Elche in Spain is sur- 
rounded by a planted forest of 80, (KX) date palms, 
and the sale of leaves there and at Alicante for 
decoration yields a largo revenue* and in the 
Gulf of Genoa also is a date forest. It is unisexual, 
grows to a height of 80 to 120 feet, and produces 
to the age of 100 to 200 years. It is the great 
supportof the Arabs of Yemen ; nineteen- twentieths 
of the Fezzan population live ou dates for nine 
months of the year, and for many animals it is 
their sole ff>od, the oases being bare of herbage. 
The tree will live in saltish soil, and the water toy 
its irrigation may be slightly brackish. One male tree 
is considered sufficient for fifty female plants, and 
the pollen dust is sparingly applied by artificial 
means. Several bunches of no were are formed 
in a season, each producing often as many as a 
hundred dates. In Egypt as many as four cwt, 
of dates have been harvested in one season from 
a single date palm. There are many varieties of 
dates ; those of Gomera contain no seeds. The best 
dates are produced in oases, where the water is 
abundant. The Zadie variety produces the heaviest 
crop, averaging 300 lbs. to the tree ; the better 
varieties are only obtainable from offshoots of the 
root. These will commence to bear in five years, 
and will 1)6 in full bearing in ten yeara. It was 
introduced into the Southern Panjab in the 7th 
or 9th century ; but the true date is nowhere 
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PHCENIX FARINIFERA. 


PHCENIX SrLVESTRia 


known in any quantity to the north or east of 
Tulainba and Jhang, both close to the Chenab, 
although the tree has been tried in the districts 
of Lahore and Amritsar, and there are a few in 
the northern part of Jalandhar, where, however, 
the chief use of the tree is for the sweet juice. 
It was introduced into Oudh. There are some at 
Saharunpur, which give good fruit, especially 
when the rains are late. The natives assert that 
it will not grow except where the soil is or 
has been subject to inundation. There are also 
hundreds of the trees about various towns in 
Multan and Muzaffargarh, but it is most abundant 
near Dehra Ghazi Khan, Trans-Indus, where the 
country for ten or twelve miles from north to 
south has such numbers of trees, that eight or ten 
thousand rupees are said to be annual ly got by 
Government from the small tax which is levied on 
each female tree, as the sexes are on separate 
individuals. At Multan there is a bedana (i.e. 
seedless) fruit, in whicli the stone and its kernel 
are represented only by a little shrivelled mem- 
brane, the rest of the fruit consisting of the pleas- 
ant sweet pulp. Edgeworth states that there is 
only one tree yielding these, which was formerly 
reckoned badshahi, royal, i.e. the produce was 
reserved for the ruler of the country. But several 
trees produced these, wljich are the upper fruit j 
ripening after the lower onlinary dates of the 
aajne tree, d'he fruit of a female tree is much ! 
more valuable than its sugar, and the male tree 
has but little juice. The ternjinal bunch of young 
leaves, taken only when a tree is cut down, is 
eaten by the natives both raw and cooked. There 
are at least sixty varieties of dates. The date stunes 
are made into beads ; the leaves are made into 
couches, baskets, mats, bags, brushes, lly-traps, — 
^Stewart’s Punjab IHants, p, 24r) ; Seeman on Palms; 
Ma-^on's Ti uasserini ; Jlaxb. PL Ind. ; Hoyle s P'ib. 
Planl.'i ; Ainslie, p. 30; ^oigt ; Von Mueller; 
Puivell, i. p. 379. 

PIKENIX FARINIFERA. Roxb. 

PhiKuix ]»u8illa, (kei'tn. 


I’ntha, . . . M.\1 .kal. Chiruta ita, . . . Tel. 
rthi, Tam. Chittita chettu, . . ,, 


This dwarf palm grow's in the Siindy phiins of 
the south of India, where it dowel's in January or 
February ; the fruit ri})ens m May, and tl»e sweet 
pulp of its seeds, also the fariiiaceoua substance 
of its stem, are eaten in times of scarcity. The 
leafletfl are made iub) mats; and the common 
petioles are split into three or four, and are used 
to make basTkets of various kinds. The trunk, 
about one or two feet higli, is so enveloped in 
the leaves as to appear like a bush. It is com- 
mon in the Peninsula of India, on dry, barren, 
sandy ground not far from the sea. The exterior 
or woody part of the trunk consists of white fibres 
matted together ; these envelope a large quantity 
of farinaceous substance, which the natives use for 
food in tiiiuis of scarcity. 'J’o procure this nieal, 
the small trunk is sjilit into six or eight pieces, 
dried, and beaten in wooden inortiirs, till the 
farinaceous part is detached from the fibres ; and 
the meal, when separated by sifting, is fit for use 
by being boiled into a thick gruel or conjee. It 
is, in fact, an inferior sago. It seems to jiOBsess 
less nourishment than common sago, which is 
obtained in a similar manner from aiiotlier palm, 
and is less palatable when boiled, but it has saved 


many lives in times of scarcity. —• oh 

Palms; Jaffrey ; Eng. Cyc. 

PHCENIX HU Ml LIS. Hoyle. Dwarf date 

palm. — Stewards Punjab PlantSy p. 246, 
PHCENIX PALUboSA. Roxb. 

Kintal, . . . Bkng. I Giruka tati obettu, , T*L, 
Then boung, . . Burm. | Hintalamu, . . . „ 
The small marsh date palm tree, grows plenti- 
fully on the Sunderbuns south of Calcutta; on 
the low islands in the rivers, and on the shores 
which are inundated with the highest tides, the 
marsh date palm abounds. It is about 20 feet 
high, no thicker than a walking-cane ; fruit pre- 
cisely like a bunch of dates, but is not edible. 
Cirifiith says it is well worth cultivating on account 
of its elegant impenetrable tufts, which well 
adapt it for bank scenery. The trunks of the 
smaller trees serve for walking-sticks, the long 
trunks for rafters, and the leaves for thatch. — 
IlookePs Him. Journ. i. p. 1; Mason; Seeman; 
Von Mueller. 


PIKENIX RECLINATA, of the Cape of Good 
Hope, has a thin, sweet coating of the fruit. 
PHCENIX SYLVESTRIS. Jt Wild date palm. 
Jllate Bylvestris, Linn. 


Send ka jhar, . . Hind. 

Kh.'iji of . Salt Rance. 
rtshara pano, . . Tam. 


Eetcha maram, . 
Ita chettii, Ita, . 
Pedda ita, . . 


Tau. 

T*l. 


The wild date palm grows throughout British 
India, and is of great value on account of the 
palm wine it yields, and the sugar made from the 
palm wine. It occurs wild in many places in and 
near tlie Siwalik tract, up to and probably beyond 
the Indus, in the Salt Range, and out into the 
plains in the etvst of the Panjab. It is not seen 
much above 3000 feet in the outer hills ; and 
Yigne correctly points out that the palms of 
Baramoule in Kashmir were creations of Moor’s 
imagination. It is found in the Sind Sagar Doab, 
on the borders of sandy tracts, and in such land 
that little else grows on. 

In .Muzaffargarli it does not grow actually in 
the sandy desert, but flourishes on its borders in 
the most wretched soil, and where hardly any 
other vegeUtble exists, and it is often found in 
luxuriant groves. They pay a tax to Govern- 
ment, which forms an important it«m in the sair 
revenue of some di.stricts. If not too early 
notched for the wine, it grows straight and very 
tidl, length of trunk being i>0 feet, and girth 2 
feet, and attains full size in 40 years. Its wood 
is used for water-conduits, and for temporary 
brulgcs ; and its leaves are extensively employed 
for baskets and matting for floors. Its timber 
is inferior to the palmyra, cocoanut, etc. The 
fruit when ripe is small, oval-shaped, dark-col- 
oured, and sweetish, about the size of a ripe wild 
plum, but of no value. The leaves and etalks are 
made into baskets, boxes, and hats, twisted into 
rope, used for tlialching, and in the manufacture 
of light mats for building huts. At the age of 
seven or ton years, when ilie trunk of the tree is 
about four feet high> it begins to yield juice, and 
continues productive for 20 or 25 years. The 
juice is extracted during the months of November, 
December, January, and Fi^bruary, during which 
period each tree, is reckoned to yield from 120 to 
240 pints of juice, aveni^ing 180 pints. Every 
12 pints or pounds is boiled down to one of gur 
or jagari, and four of gur yield one of g^od 
sugiu: in powder, so that the average produce oi 
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PHOG. 


PHORMIUM TENAX. 


each tree ia about 7 or 8 lbs. of sugar annually, melon and cucumber ; keeps for a long time if 
It yields Sendi or palm wine, commonly called not too ripe, and would be valuable as a store 
toddy. The mode of obtaining this ia by re- vegetable for sea, — Riddell. 
movmg the lower leaves and their sheaths, and PHOOTANAY or Poothani. Hind. Parched 
cutting a notch into the centre of the tree near Bengal horse gram. 

the ton, from which the liquor issues, and is con- PHORMIUM TENAX, Forster^ is the Koradi 
ducted by a small channel, made by a bit of the or Harakeke, or Now Zealand flax plant. There 
palmyra tree leaf, into a pot suspended to receive are several varieties, which yield flax of vary- 
it This juice is either drunk fresh from the tree, ing degrees of fineness. It is a plant likely 
or boiled down into sugar, or fermented for dis- to thrive on most of the lower hill ranges of 
tillation, when it gives out a large portion of spirit, British India, and to prove especially suitable for 
called arrack. Date sugar is imported in con- culture on parts of coffee estates in which the 
siderable quantities into Britain. Dr. Roxburgh coffee has died out. Its fibre or flax, when well 
calculated that in 1800 only about 100,000 lbs. prepared, is superior in strength and equal in 
were made annually in all Bengal. The inner other respects to European flax, so that it seems 
wood furnishes, by boiling, a kind of catechu, very desirable that its culture should be encour- 
which contains much tannin. It is obtained by aged. The comparative tenacity, according to 
boiling the heart- wood for a few hours, when it Dr. Lindley, is— Silk, 34 ; New Zealand flax, 23 ; 
assumes the appearance and consistency of tar. European flax, 16; Euroj)€an hemp, 11. 

It hardens by cooling ; and when formed into The Phormium is a flag-like plant, with sword- 
email squares and dried in the sun, is fit for the shaped leaves, and bears its flowers on a stalk 
market The produce of Bombay is of uniform like the American aloe. The flower contains a 
texture and of a dark-red colour. That of Kon- sweet juice. It is much liked by children, and is 
kan and other prts of India is of a chocolate collected by the natives in their calabashes to the 
colour, and marked inside with red streaks. The extent of half a pint from a plant. At the root of 
analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the following result: the leaves a gum-like substance is found, which 
Bombay. Konkan. Bombay. Konkan. serves the Maori ns a Bubstitute for sealing-wax 

Tannin, . . 54*5 48*5 Insoluble mat- s-ud glue, and is also eaten. The pith of the dried 

^tractive, 34*0 36*5 tera, sand, flower-stalk when ignited burns like tinder, and 

Mncilage, . 6*5 8*0 limo, etc., . 6*0 7*0 ia used as a slow match to carry fire on a journey. 

The fibres of the leaf-stalk are used for cables The leaf when green is used for writing on, the 
in the Red Sea. The natives of the east chew characters being engraved with a sharp-edged 
the fruit in the same manner as the areca nut, shell. Split and cut into strips, it serves instead 
with the leaf of the betel, pepper, and quick- of cords, strings, ropes, straps, etc., and is in- 
lime.— jEnu. Cyc. ; Roxh. ; Simmonds, p. 579 ; dispensable to the natives as a means of binding 
Ainslie^ Madras Ex. Jnr. Report. See Date. in building huts and canoes. The green strips 
PHOG. Hind. Polygonum convolvulaceum, of the leaves are plaited by the women into neat 
Calligonum polygonoides, Ficus caricoides, and F. baskets, which at meals serve as plates and dishes ; 
reticulata. Twigs are woven into a wdeker-work while the men make lines, nets, and sails of them, 
to line wells and prevent the earth falling in. They also extract the fibre, dye it of various 
PHOG or Phogli. Hind. A wild grain ; dregs colours, and thus get material for mats and gar- 
or lees of any thing after infusion, etc. The Phogli ments. The plant covers millions of acres in 
of Muzaffargarh is the fruit of a plant called New Zealand, growing spontaneously on any kind 
phoke, found in desert tracts in the Paniab. It of soil, moist or dry, and in any locality, high or 
somewhat resembles the caper in its habit and low. It, however, attains its greatest luxuriance 
colour, being destitute of true leaves, and composed in moist alluvial soil. The leaf in structure 
of numerous fine and angular bran chlets. Itismuch resembles that of the agave. The separation of 
more slender than the caper, and does not attain the fibre n\ay bo effected by means of maceration, 
to the same size. The flowers and fruit, which or mechanical force applied so as not to injure 
are very small and of a grey colour, fall off on the bast-cells, sometimes combining both these 
attwning to maturity, and are gathered by the means. The natives, who use only the upper part 
natives, who mix them with ghi, and use them as of the leaf and only on one side of it, clean tee 
a rel^. The fruit is well known throughout the fibre by scraping off the parenchyma with a shell. 

T rx quantity prepared by them was very small, 

PHOGLI. Hind. A term applied to a coil and the Governiiient of New Zealand, being im- 
of fine gold wire in spangle-making. pressed with the great value of the flax as an 

PHOLAHEE. Hind. A small thorny tree, article of export, offered some years ago a reward 
Wood of the young tree white, of the old dark- of £4000 for a machine that would clean the fibre 
coloured, especially the heart-wood, tough and rapidly and effectively. In a small factory near 
durable ; used for cart wheels and sugar mills. Nelson the. process employed was to boil the 
The branches of the trees are used for fences, leaves in lye-water, then to dry and twist them 
Length of tree to first branch, 5 feet, and girth into a thick rope, after which they were passed 
8 or 4 feet, — Dr. Camphell. between ribbecl wooden rollers, until tee fibre 

PHOLIDOTA, a genus of the orchid family, was laid bare in a tolerable state of purity. The 
Ph, articulata« Lindl.^ grows in the Khassya dried and bleached produce thus prepared was 
mountains and in Moulmein ; Ph. imbricata, sold for £25 per ton. In 1860, the Rev. Mr. 
iindZ., throughout India; and Ph. undulata, Purchas invented a machine for cleaning the flax, 
A Khassya Hills. consisting essentially of a large solid cylinder or 

PHOOT or Phootl Hind. Cucumis momor- drum of liard wood, revolving, and so put together 
dica ; field cucimiber, sown generally in the fields that its surface presents the cross section of the 
amongst jowarl It is something between the wood. Above it are a number of perpendicuW 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


PHOSPHORUS PILLS. 


iron plates, grooved on their lower edges, which, phorescence. When touched, the light breaks out 
being raised, descend in succession by their own at first at the spot , stimulated, and then spreads 
weight. The green leaves are passed between over the surface of the colony oa the stimuliis is 
the drum and the iron pounders, when the action transmitted to the surrounding animals, 
of the latter, aided by a stream of water, separ- The pyrosoma is a pelagic aggregation of indi- 
ates and cleans the fibre. A steam-engine of 8 viduals, forming a hollow cylinder closed at one 
horse power works the machine, which will clean end, from 6 inches to 5 feet in length. The 
a ton of fresh leaves, yielding 3 cwt. of flax, per Pyrosoma Atlanticum, from 3 to 4 inches long, 
day. It has been tried on other fibrous plants, is composed of an aggregation of small tunicaries, 
and found ^ually suite^l for the agave, Manilla and produces a powerful light on being dis- 
hemp, and pine-apple. In October 1872, the sale turbed. Largo forms of Aurelia and Cyanea 
of its fibre in London was 11,500 bales, value £19 move along, surrounded by a halo of golden 
to £31. Its tow for paper sella from £10 to £20 greenish light. The little Dysmorphosa gives a 
the ton. — Dr. IJochstetter., quoted by Dr. G. Bidie., light of a deep aurclian hue. A large jelly-fish 
M.B. ; Dr. Bennett, i. p. 76; Von Mueller; Sir (Medusa) was observed near Nantucket, from the 
Joseph Banks in Cook's First Voyage. mast of a vessel, moving lazily along, its disk 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. The phenomenon of encircled by a halo of 20 feet in diameter, while 
phospliorescence, Dr. Hooker says, is very con- the train of gleaming tentacles stretched away 
spicuous on stacks of firewood, at Darjiling, 200 feet or more. Mrs. Agassis measured one 
during the damp, warm, summer months, May to whose disk was 7 feet across, with tentacles over 
October, at elevations of 5000 to 8000 feet ; it may 112 feet in length. The shapely Zygodactylaa 
be witnessed every night by penetrating a few wander about like ignos fa t ui ; ‘the Idylia gleams 
yards into the forest, — at least it was so in 1848 with ever-changing hues ; pi euro- branch iro flit 
and 1849 ; and during Dr. Hooker’s stay there, about, their fringed tentacles glistening with red, 
billets of decayed wood were repeatedly sent to green, yellow, and purple rays. Urticena nodosa 
him by residents, with iniquiries as to the cause is a luminous sea anemone of New England, 
of their luminosity. A stack of firewood pro- Noctilucm zones occur 30 miles in breadth, about 
sented a b(‘autiful spectacle for two months (in 30,000 in a cubic foot ; the diatom pyrocistis, 
July and August), and on passing it at night, the star fishes, Asterias ophiocnida, species of 
Mr. Hodgson bad to quiet his pony, who was Ophiuriclm, and others, are hmiinous, ana amongst 
afways alarmed by it. I'he ])hcnomenon in- others may be named the moon-fish, Orthagoris- 
variably accompanies decay, and is common on cus raola; the lamp -fish, Scopelus resplendens; 
oak, laurel, Tetrauthera, birch, and probably species of Ohauliodusargyropelccus, and the Squa- 
other timbers; it equally appears on cut W'ood las fulgena of Florida. The sea-pen, Renilla rem- 
and on stumps, but is most frequent on branches formia, emits a golden-green light. The Penna- 
lying close to the ground in the wet forests. It tula phosphorca sea-pen emits a vivid purple 
is a vital phenomenon, and due to the myce- light ; also species of tJie little pterypod Gleadora. 
Hum of a fungus. Alcohol, heat, and dryness Pyrocistis fusiforrnis is the lantern fish. Cirra- 
Boon dissipate it. In the animal kingdom, luminos- tulus grandis is a marine worm of Great Britain, 
ity is especially common amongst the radiata and Cancer fulgens of the Atlantic sends out flashes 
mollusca ; it is also frequent in the entromos- of light, especially when irritated. 
tracouB Crustacea, and in various genera of most All the alcyonariaus dredged by the Challenger 
orders of insects. In all these, even in the ser- in deep water were found to be brilliantly phos- 
tularia?, Dr. Hooker observed the light to be phoreaceut when brought to the surface, 
increased by irritability, in which respect the The polyps of the Veretillum cynomorium, a 
luminosity of animal life differs from that of zoophyte of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, is 
vegetable. Phosphorescent matter is secreted or phosphorescent. At night, on the slightest irri- 
eraitted at will by an infinite number of crustacean talion, a whole colony glows wth undulating 
and molluscous animals, with which the ocean waves of pale green phosphoric light, 
abounds, but has been observed to obtain also in Medusae possess luminous powers. The Salpss 
a species of shark, and iu the glow-worm, fire- are luminous. The Squalus fulgens, or luminoua 
fly, and the luminous centipede, Geophilus fulgens, shark, gives out a shining light like that of the 
one of the myriapoda. It also exists in some pyrosoma. Dr. Bennett found the surface of the 
fungoid plants ; a species of agoricus in the water become brilliantly phosphorescent, when 
Australian woods is vividly luminous, and is his boat struck on a coral reef at Thur Bay in the 
described by Dr. Hooker as occurring at Dar- island of Roturaa. One of the pyrosoma, a lumin- 
jiling. Dr. F. D. Bennett was inclined to believe ous aggre^te tunicated mollusc, has been found 
that phosphorescenc/e of the sea is caused from a there floating in great numbers ; and little minute 
luminous power in living marine animals. Some- points, apparentlyofajelly-like8ubBtance,arefound 
times the sea ter miles gives at night a pale light on the Australian coast, similar to those which on 
from myriads of noctiluca. The commonest phos- the coasts of England have been called noctiluoa. 
phorescence is caused by various small aairaalfl, Kirby and Spence state that a ground beetle 
small crustaceans. Some crustaoea certainly (Carabus) has been observed running round and 
derive their phosphorescence from containing in round a luminous centipede as if afraid to attack it, 
their stomacus phosphorescent food, and their A nocturnal at^, the Nyctipithecua trivirgatos, 
excrement is phosphorescent When large fish or is said to emit light from the ey^ — Moseley^ p. 
porpoises or penguins dash through water full 574; Bennett, p. 64; HooluFs him, J, il p. 150; 
of luminous crustaceans or noctiluca, their bodies P. 71 ; Jameson's Jow'it, xi. p, 222, 1824. 
are brilliantly lit up, and their track marked PHOSPHORUS PILLS, for des^ying rate, 
with a trail of light The Ascidiau colony wro- consist of hog's lard ground up with cocoonut 
soma, however, gives the most beautiful phos- and phosphorous made into paste. This forms 
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PHOTINIA. 


PHWON. 


the most certain bait and poison combined to 
destroy rats ; care must be taken in mixing the 
phoi^horus, of which very little suffices. 

PHOTINIA, a genus of the Pomero or apple 
tribe of plants; the Yelnyo of the Darjiling Hills. 

The bark of P. Bengalensis, Wall, (the Mespilus 
Bengalensis of Roxburgh), of Assam, Chittagong, 
Khossya, and Nepal, is used in Nepal for dyeing 
scarlet. Ph. eugenifolia, Lindley,, grows on the 
Khassya mountains. Ph. glabra is common in 
China, and ornamental. It is a noble evergreen, 
which in the winter becomes covered with bunches 
of red berries. 

Ph. notoniana, Wall., is a very handsome 
middling-sized tree, very common at the higher 
elevations on the Neilgherries, Animallays, Pul- 
nies, and on the Ceylon mountains. It flowers in 
March and April, and its fruit ripens in June and 
July ; the latter in taste and flavour resembles that 
of the mountain ash. The tree is called Kaddi 
bikkri by the Badaga, on the Neilgherries ; the 
timber is adapted tor cabinet purposes ; it is 
closely allied to, if distinct from, P. integrifolia. 

Ph. serratifolia, M^Cletl. Doukyat, Burm. 
Found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon and 
along the hanks of the streams in the Rangoon 
districts, in the direction of the teak forests. 
Wood red, adapted to cabinet - making. The 
leaves of this plant are used for a green dye. 
Mr. Gamble mentions Photinia Griffithii, Dene, of 
Himalaya, Ph. Lindleyana, W. and A., of Neil- 
gberries, Ph. mollis, Hooker, of Himalaya. — A Res. 
among the Chin. p. 51 ; Lindley ; Beddome, FL Sylv. 
p. 192 ; Dr. M'CkLlaud; Voigt. 

PHOUNGYE, a Buddhist monk of Burma ; the 
term means great glory. The body of a deceased 
Phoungye is placed on a car, taken to the ceme- 
tery, and lifted on a pyre, which is composed of 
highly inflammable materials, and which is ignited 
by discharges of rockets, while dancing and drink- 
ing go on in booths hastily constructed for the 
occasion. 

PHRA. Burm. Lord. When a Burman enters 
a kyoung or monastery, he kneels before the 
image of Gaudama, bends his head three times in 
honour of the three precious things, — phra, tara, 
thenga, i.e. the Lord, the law, and the assembly. 
Phra-kywn, in Burma, are the Buddhist pagoda 
slaves. In the Buddhist religion, as it prevails in 
Burma, the servitors at the temples are invariably 
out-castes, with whom the rest of the community 
will hold no intercourse. They sweep the vicinity, 
clear away the remains of offerings, and wash the 
idol. — Forbes, 

PHRAGMITES COMMUNIS, the reed. Lu, 
Tib.; Wei, Chin. This tall, tufted reed grows 
on the banks and islands of the Y ang-tze river, 
to the height of 12 to 18 feet, and yields a revenue 
to Government. The young shoots are eaten ; 
and the fistulai or reed stems are used as fuel, to 
construct houses, mats, and hurdles. The leaves 
wrap up rice balls. It is a tall plant, with annual 
stems and a perennial root, and is found exclus- 
ively in places overflowed even during summer. 
In such situations, in Great Britain, all through 
Europe, Siberia, Japan, North America, and even 
Australia, it forms thick coverts, and yields an 
abundance of stout durable grass of great value 
for the purpose of thatching the roofs of build- 
ings. This is undoubtedly the of the 

Greeks. A second species is said to grow in 


Esfypfc? aod a third in the island of Mauritius. — 
Enq. Cyc. 

i^HRAT or Frat, also Al-Farah and Al-Farat 
of the Arabs, is the Euphrates river. Phrat is 
mentioned in Scripture, and is said to have two 
derivations from tne Hebrew, Phar or Pharatz, 
to spread, and Pharah, to produce fruit or flowers. 
Faiat, in Arabic, means abundance. The Eu- 
phrates rises in the mountains of Armenia by two 
principal sources. At Korna, it and the Tigris 
unite and form the Shatt-ul-Arab, which falls into 
the Persian Gulf about 50 miles from Baesora. — 
Vincent; KinneiVs Geog. Memoir ^ p. 8. 

PHUYNIUM DIGHOTOMUM. Roxh. 

Marnnta dichotoma, Wall. | Theen, .... BURM. 

Very plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and 
Tounghoo ^^Jstricts. It is said to afford a strong 
fibre, — J/‘ Vlelland. 

PIITHAH, tlie creative power of the Egyptians. 
See Kneph ; Osiris. 

PHUL. Hind. A flower, a head ornament; 
also the first distilled spirits (see Ek-atisha), 
technical in Karnal ; also a sort of sal-ammoniac. 
Mahadeo-ka pliul, Daphne caiinabina ; Paigham- 
bari phul, Aruebia echioides ; Tulcnni phul, 
Hamiitouia suaveolens ; Phul-sola, JEschynomene 
aspera. 

P’hul charltana, or Ziarut, or Tija, a Muham- 
inadan funeral ceremony. 

Plml ki chuddur, a covering of flowers. 

P hul pahanna, a Muliammadan ceremony. * 

P'hul ka tabaq, the fairy flower tray. 

P’hul soongni, any sweet-scen+ed flower enclosed 
in a piece of cloth for the bride to smell. 

Phulel-ka-tel, an odoriferous oil made by placing 
sweet-scented flowers in three or five successive 
I patches, over gingclly oil-seed, and then express- 
i ing the oil. 

Phula-Dola. In the astral worship of the 
j Hindus, Vishnu is the object. The Pliula-dola, 

I or Floralia, in the vernal equinox, is so called 
from the image of Vishnu being carried in a 
dola or ark, covered with garlands of flowers 
(phula). Again, in the month of Asar, the com- 
mencement of the periodical rains, which date 
from the summer solstice, the image of Vishnu 
is carried on a car, and brought forth on the first 
appearance of the moon, the 11th of which being 
the solstice, is called ‘the night of the gods.’ 
Then Vishnu reposes on his serpent coucli until 
the cessation of the flood on the 11th of Bhadoon, 
when be turns on his side. 

Phuli, in Ladakh, a salt used in infusing tea. 

PHULJHAR is one of the clusters of states 
formerly known as the eighteen Garhjat, and is 
now included amongst the ordinary khalsa zamin- 
daries of the Sumbulpore district. The census 
returns of 1866 give the population at 32,721. 
The i^cultural classes aro chiefly A^haria, Kolta, 
and Gond, but there is a sprmkJing of other 
castes, such as Brahmans, Manautis, Telis, Malis, 
etc. A few Kbonds are also ''ettled here and there. 

PHURRA, leaves of th ' Ohamserom Kit^hie- 
ana, which are brought from Baluchistan into 
Sind, and made into b^kets, fans, brushes, sieves, 
sandids, pouches, platters, and ropea — Sim. Diet, 

PHWON or Mwoon, a Shan tribe on the Ira- 
wadi, to the north of Bamo, who describe them* 
selves as emigrants from a county to the N.E. 
called Mo-toung, also Moo-long. Ineir language 
is said to be distinct. 



PHYIPA. 


PHYLLOXERA VASTATRIX. 


PHYIPA, a marmot in the Bhot counirieB, 
in whose burrowings gold is found. It is sup- 
posed to bo the country of the Issedones, alluded 
to by Herodotus. — Latham. 

PHYLACTERY. Plutarch, a Roman author, 
mentions the Bulla, as suspended from the 
necks of the more noble Roman boys, as a phy- 
lactery, or preservative of good order, and os it 
were a bridle on incontinence. But it is not 
improbable that some of the Jews in the Saviour’s 
time, as they certainly did afterwards, regarded 
their phylacteries os amulets or charms, which 
would keep or preserve them from evil. There is 
a remarkable passage in a rabbinical Targum, 
written about 6U0 years after Christ, which may 
both serve to illustrate what Christ says, Matthew 
xxiii. 5, and to show what was the notion of the 
more modern Jews concerning their phylacteries. 
It runs thus ; ‘ The congregation of Israel hath 
said, I am chosen above all f)eopIe, because I bind 
the phylacteries on my left, hanrl and on my head, 
and the scroll is fixed on the right side of my 
door, the third part of which is opposite to my 
bed-chamber, that the evil spirits may not have 
power to hurt me.'—Jtasmala, Hni. Annah, ii. 409. 

PHYIXANTHUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Euphorbiacenp, several of them being 
arboraceous. The more important species are 
noted below’, but there are about fifty species in 
Eastern and Southern Asia, few of them of 
economic importance. The bark of Phyllanthus 
Nepalensis, Afw//., of Nepal, is used in tanning. 
Ph. bicolor is a timber tree of Darjiling. 

PHYLLANTHUS DISTICIIUS. Mull 
P. longifoliua, Roxb. | Cicca disticha, lAnn. 
Lo<la nori, . . . Bkno, Arunelli, .... Tam. 
Thin bo zi pyu, . Bukm. Kussa usaroki, . . Tkl. 

Harfaruri, Chalmori.HiNP. 

Cultivated for its edible fruit. 

PHYLLANTHUS EMBLICA. Linn, 

Emblica officinaliR, Oartn., W. Ic. 

Amlaj, .... Arab. Amalaca, . . . Sansr. 

Embho myrobalan, Eno. Topu nolli, Topa nella Tam. 

Aola, Anola, Atnla, Hind. Usirika, Tel. 

Nelli, . . . Malkal. 

This valuable good-sized timber tree is very 
abundant in alinost every dry jungle and forest 
throughout the Madras Presidency, particularly 
about the lower slopes of mountains, which it 
ascends to rather over 4000 feet elevation ; it is also 
found in Ceylon, Bengal, Burma, and Malacca, 
China, Java, Borneo, and Japan, and it is often cul- 
tivated in native gardens, and about temples. This 
plant is held sacred to Siva, and its leaves are 
used in worshipping that deity, as also his consort 
Durga or Kali. The Bengal Hindus, however, do 
not bold it in veneration, but those of the North- 
West Provinces annually worship it on the festival 
of the Sivaratri. It is worshipped by agricultur- 
ists in the west of India, on the 11th of Phalgun. 
A yellow or red thread is tied round the trunk of 
the tree. Libations are poured at the roots, and 
prayers and songs are recited in honour of the 
plant Its flower is deemed cooling and gently 
aperient, and is prescribed in conjunction with 
other articlea in the form of electuary. The fruit 
is used abundantly, fresh or dried, as a condiment, 
being pickled; also in dyeing, and to wash the 
hair with. T^e fruit is very acid and astritjgent, 
and contains gallic acid. The fruit has been 
supposed beneficial as an adjuvant in treating 


scu^y. The fruit resembles the gooseberry, 
having a sharp acid juice, and is eaten raw by the 
natives, and is sometimes made into preserves. 
The bark is strongly astringent, and is used for 
tanning leather.— din ; Riddell, Genl. Med. 
7'op, ; Becldome ; Gamble. See Dyes. 
PHYLLANTHUS POLYPHYLLUS. Willde. 

A very common ehnib or small tree in the 
northern parts of Ceylon. — Thu\ 
PHYLLANTHUS RETICULATUS. Poiret. A 
shrub of the Coromandel side of India, the 
Konkans, and Bengal, with a white and durable 
wood, employed by the hill people for various 
economical purposes. It is frequently employed 
for ornamental liedges. Cattle eat the leaves. — 
Roxb. 

PHYLLIUM SICCIFOLIUM, walking leaf 
insect. The true leaf insects of Eastern Asia 
belong to this genus. They are of the size of 
a mo<lerate leaf, which their large wing-covers, 
and the dilated margins of the head, thorax, 
and legs, cause them to resemble, llie vein- 
ing of the wings, and their green tint, exactly 
cot respond to that of the leaves of their food- 
plant, and as they rest motionless during the 
day, only feeding at night, they the more easily 
escape detection. Mo.st of the tropical Mantidee 
and Locustidge are of the exact tint of the leaves 
on which they habitually repose, and many of 
them, in addition, have the veinings of their wings 
modified so a.s exactly to imitate that of a leaf. 
This is carried to the furthest possible extent 
in the w'onderfiil genus Phyllium, the ‘ walking 
leaf,’ in which not only arc the wings perfect 
imitations of leaves in every detail, but the 
thorax and legs are flat, dilated, and leaf dike, so 
that, when the living insect is resting among the 
foliage on which it feeds, the closest observation 
is often unable to distinguish between the animal 
and the vegetable. See Phasma. 
PHYLLOCLADUS TRICHOMANOIDES, a 

valuable timber tree of New Zealand. It is the 
Sanekaha or Tana Raa, or Tawai or Toatoa, or 
pitch-pine of New Zealand, grows to 60 or 70 
feet high, and 14 or 15 feet in circumference. 
It« timber is white, hard, heavy, and of good 
quality, but not so durable as that of the Kawri 
pine. It bark is used as a red or black dye. — 
G. Bennett, p. 412. 

PHYLLOSOMA, a genus of the Crustacea. 
Phyllosoma communis, Edws., African and Indian «eaa. 
P. stylifera, Edws., Indian Ocean. 

P. affinia, Edws., New Guinea seas. 

P. olavicornis, Edws., African and Indian seas. 

P. longicornis, Edws., New Guinea. 

P. Freycinetii, Edws,, New Guinea. 

P. laticornis, Edws., Indian seas. 

I P. Indica, Edws., Indian Ocean. 

I P. brevicomis, Edws. , African and Indian seas. 

! P. styhoornis, Edws., Indian Ocean. 

---Eng. Cyc. 

PHYLLOSTACHYS BAMBUSOIDES. Sit- 
hold. A dwarf hardy plant of the Himalaya, 
China, and Japan. Its yellowish canea make 
excellent walking-sticks. P. nigra, Munro; 
Barabusa nigra, Loddigts, of China and Japai 
grows to 25 feet high, and is known to have 
grown 16 feet in six weeks; stems nearly solid, 
and becoming black. — Griffiths; Von Mueller. 

PHYLLOXERA VASI’ATRIX is an aphis 
low form, hardly better than the common coccua 
or scale insect, seen in almost every English 
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PHYMATEA PUNCTATA. 


PHYSALIS SOMNIFERA. 


greenhouse. Out of reach underground, coursing 
up and down erery root and rootlet, it sucks and 
saps, until the vine above slackens in growth, and 
slowly dies of starvation. 

PHYMATEA PUNCTATA. /). One of the 
Orthoptera. This large, well-known, beautiful 
locust has a scarlet abdomen, and yellow and 
bronze above. Its ravages in Ceylon are not con- 
tinuous in the coffee tree, but are occasionally 
very annoying. A swarm once settled on a field of 
one-year-old coffee, and gnawed the bark off the 
stems, causing them to throw out many shoots, 
and permanently disfigured five per cent of the 
trees. They do not touch the llluk grass, Sac- 
charum Konigii, Retz^ but seem only to attack 
cultivated plants and trees. At Tangallo they 
destroyed tobacco plantations, and at Matillee in 
Kandy the native groin crops were injured by 
these locusts. The larvae and pupae are as 
destructive as the perfect insects, but this seems, 
fortunately, the only species of locust that does 
any real injury in Ceylon, and this injury is in 
importance not to be compared with that done by 
other species in other countries. 

PHYOO. Burm. A tree of maximum girth 
IJ cubits, and maximum length 17 feet. Abund- 
ant in Tavoy and Mergui, ^so in less abundance 
in Amherst province. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. It has a tolerably good strong wood, 
but not with much tenacity of fibre, — Capt. Dance. 

PHYSALIA PELAGICA. Lamurek. 

P, oorftvellt^ — ? 1 Holothuria physalia, Ldnn. ! 

This is one of the Acalephfe, is the Portuguese 
man-of • war and Guinea ship of the English, and 
the frigate and galere of the French. It occurs 
in all the great seas. Its body is an oblong 
bladder filled with air, with a peak-like projection 
at one end, beneath which are many tentaculse, 
some short and thick, others several feet long, 
which it wraps round the hands, and inflicts 
painful stings, giving rise to constitutional irrita- 
tion, and leaving a niunbness. It is moved along 
the surface of the water by the inflated oblong 
bladder, which catches the wind, and glows in 
delicate crimson tints when floating on the waves, 
while its long tentaculse, of a deep purple colour, 
extend beneath to aid in the capture of its prey. 
When handled, the long thread-like appendages, 
wrapped over the hands and fingers, inflicts a 
pungent pain by means of an acrid fluid discharged 
in them. Physalia utriculus is also the Portuguese 
man-o’-war. — Bennett. 

PHYSALIS ALKEKENGI. Linn. The winter 
cherry or strawberry tomato is a native of Europe 
on exposed hills, and of Persia and Japan. The 
corolla is a dirty white, the calyx reddish-yellow, 
enclosing a red berry. Its fruit was well known 
to the ancients, and is described by Dioscorides. 
in Engkmd the plant is cultivated chiefly on 
account of its appearance. The berries have a 
subodd and not unpleasant flavour, but the 
persistent calyx with which they are invested 
m very bitter. MM. Dessaignes and Chautard 
analyzed it, and succeeded in procuring a bitter 
substance, which they called physalipe, forming a 
light white powder with a very slight shade of 
ymlow, leaving in the mouth after a time a very 
marked taste of bitterness. Honigberger, p. 824, 
tells us that its fruit (HaiicacabonOi the winter 
cher^, is what the easterns call Kjiknuj, which 
the British apply to P. fiexnosa or somiufera, as 


this is the name of the plant in the lower ports of 
Hindustan, in Bengal? The winter cherry is 
used by the Hakims as a diuretic, and in ulcera- 
tion of the urinaiy bladder. It is said to be 
purgative, and is much used in veterinary medi- 
cine. The winter cherry is now regarded as use- 
less. — Eng. Cyc. ; Ind, Ann. Med. Sci. for April 
1856, p. 384 ; Honig. p. 324 ; Hogg ; Voigt. 

PHYSALIS ANGULATA. Linn. 

Country gooseberry. The tooth - leaved winter 

Winter cherry. cherry. 

Jous-ul-nuruj, . . Arab. Agni-mundo, . . Banbk. 
Poplah, .... Dukh. Takali pnllam, . Tam. 
Kaknuj, .... Perb. Takkah pundu, . . Tel. 

This was introduced from Malacca, and has got 
the name of country gooseberry in India, from its 
resemblance in taste to that fruit. It is a small 
bush. — Ainslie, p. 233 ; Roxb. ; Voigt. ' 

PHYSALIS PUBESCENS. L. Downy winter 
cherry, the Camara of Brazil, is a native of 
America, cultivated in the East Indies. The 
whole plant is densely clothed with down. The 
corolla is yellow, marked witli five round brownish- 
violet spots at the throat. The berries are 
yellowish when ripe ; they are called gooseberries, 
or Brazil gooseberries, and when preserved with 
sugar make an excellent jam. — Eng. Cyc.; Genl. 
Med. Top. p. 183; Mason. 

PHYSALIS SOMNIFERA. G. Don. 

Var. a. Physalia flexuoaa, Linn. 

P. Bomniferum, t'ar. flexuoaa, Hort. Cal. 

PhyllanthuB urinaria, Linn. 

Aeiiwagundha, . . Bkno. Anikalang, . . . Tam. 

Flexuoso winter cher^. Amukanam, . , „ 

Asgandh, Kaknuj, Hind, Penneru aawagandhi, Tst. 
Pevetti, . . . Malkal. Pilli vendram, . . „ 

A native of rocky places on the sea- coast of 
the south of Europe. Grows all over India. It 
has several shrubby branched stems, round and 
downy. The leaves are in lateral pairs, short- 
stalked, ovate, downy, and from 2 to 4 inches 
long. The flowers are of a greenish-yellow or 
white. The berry is red and smooth, and about 
the Size of a pea. This plant is the 
rix.6( of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 9, 12), and 
the '2Tpux,ifO¥ uXiKaKetfiov of Dioscorides (4, 72). 
It is reputed to be narcotic, diuretic, deobstruent, 
and alexipharmic. The leaves steeped in oil are 
in India applied to inflammatory tumours, and 
they arc used in a similar way in Egypt Kunth 
recognised this plant in Egyptian mummies. 

Var. h. Physalia Peruviana, Linn., JRoxh. 
Tophleo, Teperiya, Benq. Tapuria, Macao, . Hind. 
Pung-ben, . . , Boric, Budda buaara, . . Tel. 
Cape gooseberry, . Eng. Budama, Busara kaya, 

Peru winter oherry, „ Pambudda, 

Brazil gooseberry, ,, 

This variety is the P. Barbadenais. Lam.; P. 
edulis, Sime ; P. esculenta, WUld. ; P. latifolia, 
Lam. ; P. pubescenB, Ztnn., Herb. ; P. tomentoaa, 
Medic., and P. tubero^ Zucc. Grows luxuriantly 
in India in a good soil The seed should be sown 
at the commencement of the rains. The young 
plants when about six inches high should to set 
out in rows at least two feet impart from each 
other, sufficiently wide apart, in fact, to allow the 
purdener to pass easily between them. They may 
be grown either on sucks or on trellis, and should 
be carefully pruned. The young shoots bear the 
finest fruit, and, if carefully attended to, will bear 
almost all the year round, the excellence and 
abundance of we fruit well repaying for extra 
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PHYBIC-NUT TREE. 


PIOIDiE, 


care bestowed on the cultivation of the plant. 
It is a most wholesome and useful fruit; none 
more so for tarts, or even for dessert, and for 
making jam or preserve. Tlie bush should every 
now and then be carefully pruned, cutting out 
the old wood, as the new shoots provide the 
finest flavoured fruit. — Eng. Crfc.; O'Sh. ; Irvine^ 
^p^ 128, 183 ; Honig. p. 324 ; Riddell; Rozh. i. p. 

PHYSIC-NUT TREE, Jatropha curcaa. The 
leaves, wanned and rubbed with castor-oil, are 
used M a poultice to hasten suppuration ; seed 
excessively drastic. The milky juice boiled with 
oxide of iron makes fine black varnish, the juice 
dyes linen black ; the embryo is said to be the 
source of the purgative element, and that by 
removing the embryo the nut becomes bland and 
alimentary ; MM. Fee and Humboldt support this 
opinion. The physic-nut is a powerful cathartic, 
one seed, or three or four drops of the expressed 
oil, being a suflicient dose. In the Dekhan, this 
plant is used as a hedge from its easy growth ; it 
flowere in the rains. Physic-nut oil, called Jangli 
erandi ka tel. Hind., Kaat-amunak, Tam., and 
Adavi-amada-poo noonay, Tel., is a beautiful 
pale yellow oil procured from the seeds of the 
angular - leaved physic -nut, and it is used by 
the natives in medicine and as a lamp oil. 
About 700 tons of this oil were imported 
into Liverpool in 1850 from Lisbon, for the 
purpo^ of dressing cloth, burning, etc. It has 
Men imported into England as a substitute for 
linseed oil. The colour is somewhat paler than 
the best linseed oil. It can be obtained in some 
parts of the country where it is plentiful, for little 
more than the cost of manufacture. It is now 
chiefly used in lamps. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, a light straw-coloured specimen was 
shown by Lieutenant Hawkes, and several good 
but rather high-coloured samples from the Taniore 
and Travancore Local Committees and the Madras 
Tariff. The glaucous- leaved physic-nut is the 
Jatropha glauca. — Mason; O’M.; Simmonds; 
Riddell. 

PHYSOSTOMI, an order of fishes of the sub- 

PHYTELEPHAS MACROCARPA. Ivory nut. 
Palma dc marfil, . . Sp. | Marfil vegetal, . . 8?. 

The seeds of Phytelephas macrocarpa of New 
Grenada constitute the vegetable ivory used in 
tumeiy for chessmen, etc. The trunk seldom 
rises more than a few feet, trailing frequently 
20 feet upon the ground. The seeds are producea, 
seven to nine together, in bard clustered capsules, 
each head of six or seven of which weighs about 
25 lbs. when ripe. 

PHYTOCRENE GIGANTEA. Wall. A 
mgantic climber of the forests of Chittagong and 
Burma. Its stem on being cut gives out a 
quantity of fresh water good for dnnking. Its 
wood structure is curiou8.-~Gam5fe, p. 80. | 

PHYTOLACOACEiE. Lindl. 'Hie Viiginian j 
Poke tribe of Phytolacc'v, Rivina, Gisekia, and 
Boaea. Phytolacca acinosa, Roxh, is from Nepal, 
where the leaves are eaten after boiling. P. | 
decandra, North America; the root is very nearly 
equal to ijwcacuanha, but its use is sometimes 
attended with slight narcotic symptoms. It is ] 
also used as an external implication in itch and 
tinea capitis. P. dioica, Jl, a beautiful tree of 
Booth America, introduced into Spain, where it 


is planted to shelter public promenades. P. icos- 
andra is a herbaceous plant. A tincture from the 
ripe berries has the reputation of being a remedy 
for chronic rheumatism and syphilitic pain.— 
Riddell; O'Sh. 

P’l. Chin. Skin of the animal body. 

^ PI AD AH. Hind. A peon, a footman. Pa- 
piadah, on foot 

PIALor Pyal. Tel. The verandah of a house ; 
in Urdu, Pandal. 

PI ALA. Hind. A cup, a phial. Amongst 
the Rajputs the cup for opium solution. Colonel 
Tod relates how a Rajput chief with courtesy 
invited another to his castle, entertained 
pledged his health and forgiveness in the * mun- 
war piala.’ They made merry, and in the cup 
agreed to extinguish the remembrance of the feua 
Munwar piala is a favourite expression, and a 
mode of indicating great friendship: ‘to eat of 
the same platter (thali), and drink of the same 
cup (piala).’ Piala, the touch-hole of a cannon. 
— Tod's Rajasthan. 

PI ASS ABA FIBRE, from the leaf-stalks of 
Attalea funifera, AfL, and Leopoldioia piassaba, 
Wallace^ a valuable palm of the native Crests of 
the maritime provinces of Brazil. The fibres of its 
leaf -stalk 8 and other parts furnish the best cord- 
age of South America. A coarse black fibre is 
obtained from the dilated base of the petioles. 
It is collected by the natives, and partly used for 
home consumption, partly exported to Europe, 
tied up in bundles ot several feet in length, and 
sold in London under this name at about £14 
the ton. It is manufactured into cordage in its 
native countries, and as it is light, cables made 
of it do not sink in the water. A. cohune of 
Honduras is another important species, very 
abundant in its native country. The nuts, which 
grow in clusters of several hundreds, yield a 
valuable oil. These should be introduced into 
India. — Seeman ; Dr. Spruce in Linnaean Journal 
PIASTRE. TTie value of the Eyn piakre varies 
from 28. to 28. fid. — Rich's Kurdistan. 

PICA, a genus of birds. Pr caudata, the 
ma^ie of Europe, W. Asia, Siberia, N.E. America, 
China? Japan? is replac^ in Afghanistan and 
W. Tibet by P. Bactriana, in E, Tibet by P. 
Bottanensis, in China and Japan (?) by P. media, 
and Barbary by P. Mauritanica. See Pie. 

PICE, Anglo-Hind, for Pysa, a copper coin of 
which four go to the anna, precisely an inch in 
diameter, weighing 100 grains troy, which is a 
legal tender for one sixty-fourth of the India 
rupee, and the double pice weighing 200 grains 
for one thirty-second of the rupee. This name is 
applied to a weight, a variable division of the 
seer, ranging in different localities from 156} 
grains up to 276} grains. 

PICHAURA. Hind. One of t 
called ‘ tabla.’ 

PICHILI. Hind.? Beno. ? A sort of cap worn 
by men in Birbhum. 

PIQHKARI. Hind. A stomach-pump; syringe 
for injection. 

PIOhOOLEE. Urita. ? A large cre^ier very 
common in Ganjam and Gumsar, with a cimun* 
ference of 1} feet. The bark is used medicinally 
for wounds and contusions.— Caplatn MacdonalL 
PIClDuE, the woodpecker family of lurds, xA 
which there are six sub-families, many genera 
and Bpecies, in the East Indies. Birds. 
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PICKLES. 


PIERIS, 


PICKLES. 

Saumure, Marinade, Fr. I Salamoia, .... It. 

Pokel, .... OSR. Salmuera Sp. 

Achar, .... Hind. | 

Pickles are largely made and used by the 
natives of the East Indies, and are largely im- 
ported for European consumption. The mango 
and the tamarino, with capsicum, salt, spices, and 
sugar, in vinegar, are the more common substances 
used by the people ; but the potato, cabbage, the 
fruit of the caper, the cayenne, ginger, onion, 
ajpple, tomato, turnip, also are pickled in vinegar ; 
tne mango and the citron are in oil. ‘ Chatni ’ 
has many varieties, composed of mango, tamarind, 
with red pepper, common salt, spices, sugar, 
Tinegar, and a number of other ingredients, varied 
according to the taste of the maker, or according 
as is wished to produce a hot, sweet acid, or 
pungent ‘ chatni.’ All these articles are used as 
relishes by natives, with their dhal, and rice, and 
chapatties. The native pickles are prepared with 
native vinegar, being generally sugar-cane juice 
fermented till it turn acid. — llassal ; Pou ell. 

PICRASMA JAVAN ICA, of Burma, one 
of the Simarubeffi, has a soft white wood. P. 
Nepalensis, Benn.^ is a small tree of Nepal and the 
Khassya. P. quassoides, Benn.^ is a tall shrub of 
the Outer Himalaya, from the Chenab to Nepal, 
up to 8000 feet. Its bark is used as a substitute 
for quassia. — Gamble, p. 64. 

PICRORRHIZA KURROOA, Royk. 

Veronica Lindleyans, Wall, Cat 

Tila, Beno. I Kali kutki, . . . Hind. 

Bitter root, . . . Eno. I Kurrooa, Kami, . Panj. 

Pathan bed, . . Hind. 1 Hoon-ling, . , . Tib. 

Thiy)lant grows in Gosaintban, Rampur, Sung- 

nam, Kamaon, and Kedarkanta, on all the hills 
of the Himalaya, as also in the Kashmirian moun- 
tains. It is a fleshy-rooted perennial. Flowers 
aessile, deep blue, in dense spikes. The root is 
intensely bitter, and used as a medicine in India, 
at ^hore, more in veterinary than in human 
medicine. Tita or teeta is a general name given 
in Bengal to the roots of bitter herbs, but is 

S ven in East Nepal and in the Yaloong valley to 
e Picrorrhiza. It is a plant allied to speedwell, 
and grows at from 5500 to 15,000 feet elevation, 
and is a powerful bitter. The term Kali kutki is 
applied also to black hellebore, the Helleborus 
niger, an acrid purgative and poison. The Pic- 
rorrhiza root is exported to the plains, is one of 
the regular febrifuges, and is given for ascites and 
applied in plaster. Part of the Kami sold is the 
root of Gentiana karroo (o.r.), and some of it is 
possibly produced by other plants. — Hooifcer’A 
/our. L p. 272; Cleghorn's Panj, Rep. p. 67; 
Powell, i. p. 862 ; Stewart; 0\Sh. ; Honigh. p. 325. 

PICTGkE PLANT, Graptophyllum hortense, 
Justicia picta, variegated leaf, blood-red leaf. 
One variety haa variegated leaves, and the other 
deep purple. 

PICUL, a weight of China = 1384 lbs. English, 
it Sf* 1 Tael. 1 100 Catty « 1 Pioul. 

16 Tael « 1 Catty. 1 

PID0INGTON, HENRY, long coroner iu Cal- 
eut^ Was a merchant seaman. He published 
various sdentiflo papers on Economic Geology, 
imd afterwards ^earches on the Law of Storms, 
|me latter requiring an amount of patience and 
industry wU^ can only be correctly estimated 
and appreciated by those engaged in pursuits of 


a similar nature. He published 24 Memoirs of 
Cyclones that had occurred between 1780 and 
1861 ; and issued also The Sailor’s Hornbook of 
Storms, which has gone through six editions. 
He showed the circular and progressive character 
of cyclones, and that north of the equator they 
circled from right to left, or against the han(U 
of a watch. He contributed notices to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, on the 
soils best suited for the cultivation of tobacco, 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and the tea-plant; on the 
manuketure of indigo; the artificial production 
of cotton ; on the mode of preparing Manilla 
hemp ; on the prevention of contagious diseases 
amongst cattle, and on the disease called Bosonto, 
which attacks the cattle of Bengal. He also 

P ublished, as a part of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, a 
abular View of the Generic Charactei’S of Rox- 
burgh’s Flora Indica, a work requiring a con- 
siderable amount of labour and care in the com- 
pilation, and effecting a saving of time to the 
botanical student; but perhaps the most useful 
of his labours in this department was his English 
Index to the Plants of India, published 1832. In 
1839 he printed, for private circulation, a treatise 
on the Scientific Principles of Agriculture con- 
sidered as a branch of Public Education in India 
(which was published in 1854). 

PIDGIN or Pigeon, an Anglo-Chinese corrup- 
tion for the word business. — Colld. 

PIE. Hind. A small copper coin of British 
India, the third part of a pice, and 12 of which go 
to one anna. 

PIE or Magpie, the genua Dendrocitta, Gould, 
called also tree-crows, are of strictly arboreal 
habits. 

D. rufa, <Siropo2i, the common Indian magpie, all India. 
D. pallida, myth, the pale magpie, N.W. Himalaya, 
Kashmir. Afghanistan. 

D. Sinensis, Latham, the Himalayan magpie, all British 
' India. 

D. frontalis, ATCklland, the black-browed magpie, aB 
India. 

D. leucogastra, Oould, the long tailed magpie. 

D. rufigastr^ Oould, South Asia. 

D. occipitalis, Mult, Sumatra. 

D. riifa and its ally the red-vented pie (D. 
Sinensis), affect the same situations and although 
D. rufa is not so domestic in habits, and less often 
met with in the neighbourhood of dwellings, it is 
plentiful in cojises and jungles. Others of this 
family are Temia varians and T. cucuUata of 
Burma ; Glaucopus atenimus, Temm., of Borneo, 
with G. leucopterus and G. temnurus from 
Malacca. — Adams. See Pica. 

PI ENG HE. Tam. A Ceylon tree with wood 
of a dark colour, and very heavy and close grained. 
It grows to about 12 inches in diameter, and 14 
feet in height. From this tree the native carpentera 
make the frames of vessels, it bein^ considered 
durable. It produces a fruit which is of no use. 
— Edge, Ceylon, 

PIERAKDIA DULOIS is the Rambeh or 
Ramboi of the Malays. Another species, P. sapida, 
the Baccaurea sapi^, MulL, also yields an edible 
fruit. It is found in the district of Tiperah, to 
the eastward of Calcutta, and also in China, where 
it is cultivated for its SOTeeable fruit ; it is there 
called Lutqua, and is cimed Lutco by the Hindus 
on the eastern frontier of Bengal.— Eng, Cge, 
PIERIS, a genus of plants, small trM. P. 
lanceolata, Z>en, of the Khassya Hills ; P. formosa, 



PIETRO DELLA VALLE. 


PIGEONS. 


Don^ And P. oValifolia, Don, of tlie HirnalAja. 
Tile young leaves of the last are used to kill in- 
sects ; they are poisonous to goats, and an in- 
fusion is used in cuUncous diseases. — Gamble, 
PIETRO DELLA VALLE travelled in Persia 
in and his book is known as Viaggi in 

Turchia, Persia, et India. He visited Cambay 

A.l>. 1623, and wrote in the last days of th(? reign 
of Jahangir (ir>06-l()27). 

PIG. 

Chu, Chin. 1 Pindl Tel. 

Sur, Bura Janwar, Rino. | 

The ordinary name for the wild and domestic- 
ated specie's of swine. There are many domestic- 
ated varieties. I'lic hunt of the wild t»oar, called 
pig-sticking, is a favourite amn.sement of the 
British officers in India. They hunt on horse- 
back, and use spears, — in Northern India with 
short sjiears, which are jobbed down on the boar ; 
in the Dekhan with long spears, which are held 
firm in the armpit. The wild boar of Celebes is 

f peculiar, but the HabiruR.sa or pig-deer there has 
ong and sleiuh r legs, and the male curved upper 
tusks turned back so as to resemble horns. It 
feeds on fallen fruits. It is found in the Celebes, 
in the Sulu Islands, and in Borneo. Pigmy hog 
(Porculia sylvania) of the submontane Himalayan 
regions. These little creatures, 7 or 8 lbs. in 
weight, are p(?rfect little wild pigs, and arc active, 
healthy, and strong. See Sus. 

PITtAFETTA. Antonio Pigafotta, the com- 
panion of Ff'rdiuando de Magaglianes. 

PIGEON ISIjANI), or Nctnin Island, on the W. 
side of the Peninsula of India, in lat. 14° 1' N., 
and long, 74° ID' E., is 10 miles from the main. 
It rises abruptly out of 10 or 17 fathoms of water 
to a height of ,‘100 f('et, and may be seen from a 
distance of 2ft or 80 miles. Another of same 
name is off the Viz.agapat-am coast, in lat. 17" 83' 
N., Jong. 83° 11' E. 

PI (i EON- PEA, (ynjanus Indicus, is the seed of 
the plant called by LinruTus, Cytisus cajan, and 
by De Candolle, Cajanus bicolor, C. flavus, and 
C. Indicus. It is a pulse highly esteemed by all 
classes of the natives of India, and known as 
Dhal, Tour-ka-dal. 

PIGEONS ar^ classed by naturalists in the order 
Gemitores, which Jordon (ii. 441) thus arranges : — 

OnOKR, GEMITORKS, Pigcfi'.j.s. 


Fam. Treronida’.. Srth Fnm. Trerorina', Green Pigeons. 

Treron Nepalensis, thick-billed green ])igeon, also T. 
nromatica, T. axillaris, T. curvirostra, and T. 
psittacea. 

Croc«»pu8 phccnicoptcnis, Bengal green pigeon, also C. 
chlorigaster and viridifrons. 

Osmotrerou bicincta, orange-breasted green pigeon, also 
O. Malabarica, Phayroi, and flavo-gidaris, 

Sphenocerous sphenurus, Kokla gieen pigeon, also S. 
apioaudua, Korthalsi, Oxyurus, and Sieboldi. 

Sub‘Fam. Carpophagir.a), Fruit Pigeons. 

Oarpophaga sylvatica, the green imperial pigeon ; also 
0. insularis, cenea, chalybura, insignis, basilis, 
oineraccA, laeernulata, pauIina, rosacea, and others. 

Jfam.Coiambidee. 8ub-Fam, Paluinbinie,Wood Pigeons. 

Alsooomus punioeuB ; also A. Hodgsonii, Palumbus 
casiotis ; also P. pulchricollis, Elphinstonei, and 
Torringtonii. 

Sub Fam, Oolurobixue, Rook Pigeons. 

PiuUihlbosna Evefsmanni, Coluinba intermedia, the blue 
.ock pigeon ; also O. rupostris and Icuconota. 

Sub Fam. Macropyginse, Cuckoo Doves. 

Mneropygia tusalia ; also M. rufleeps, rufipennrs, mao- 
rnra, phsaiaoella, 
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Sub-Fam. Turturiiue, Turtle Doves. 

Turtur rupicolus ; also T. meena, Cambayensis, Surat' 
ensis, risoria, hurnilis. 

Fam. Gouridas. Sub-Fam. Phapinfe, Ground Doves. 
OhalcophapR Irulicus ; alst* (j. ,Tavaniou 8 ,augu 8 ta,chry 80 - 
chlora, longirustris. 

SiifhFnm. tlaboninjo. 

.Gal.-eims Nicobnrieus. 

Suh-Fnm. Gourina*. 

Goiira coronata ; also (J. Victorian 

Some Ceylon pif^eons livt' ciitiroly on trees, never 
.'ili^ditiuf; on the frrouiid ; olhers, notwithstanding 
tho abnni!ar»C(' of food and warrntli, arc migratory, 
allured, as the Finglialcse :illeg<', by the ripening 
of the cinnamon beri ii s, and one species is known 
in the southern prcn inces as the cinnamon dove. 
A V(‘ry beautiful pigeon, pecidiar to the mountain 
range, discovered in tlio lofty trees at Newerv 
cilia, lias been named Palumbus Torringtouii. 

Colvmba intermedia^ blue pigeon. 

C. livia, Blyth. | I’agoda pigeon. 

Kabutar, .... Hino. I Kovil pora, . , . Tam. 
Parivi, .... MaHH, | (iudi-purai, . . . Tkl. 

The blue pigeon is the most common in India of 
all the pigeons. They congregate in large numbers, 
and breed wherever they can find suitable spots, 
on pagodas, mosques, and tombs. The common 
blue pigeon of India differs from the C. livia of 
Europe only in having an ash -coloured instead 
of a pure white rump. The C. livia of Europe, or 
rock pigeon, with its sub-species, is the parent 
form of all domesticated pigeons. Of theae there 
arc four groups, with at least 150 varieties, con- 
sisting of — 

PouHcrs. 

Firsts the German, Dutch, and English. 

Second group inchales the Kali -par, Murassa, 
Bussora, Dragon, and English carrier; the Baga- 
dotten, Scandcroou pigeon, cygne rients, the 
tronfo, and the bank. 

Third group includes the Java and English 
fantail, the turbit, and African owl ; the Persian 
lotan, common and short - faced tumblers; the 
Indian frill-back and jacobin. 

Fourth group includes the dovecot pigeon, 
swallow, spot, nun, English frill -back, laugher, 
and trumpeter, 

Colnmha livia is the rock - dove of Europe, 
North A. si a to Japan, N. Africa ; abundantly 
replaced in India by the barely separable 0. inter^ 
media. 

Cohinibn nromatica of lAtham, the Vinago 
aromalica, is of a mild and timorous disposition, 
and is generally seen in flocks or societies, except 
during the period of reproduction, when they pair, 
and retire to the recesses of the forest. The nest 
is simple, and composed of a few twigs loosely put 
together, and the eggs are two. 

Oarpophaga afruit pigeon of N. Celebes. 

Carjmphaga oceatiica, one of the nutmeg pigeons; 
many of both sexes are furnished with a large 
round fleshy caruncle on the bill, at the base of 
the forehead ; this is said to be present during the 
breeding season only. 

Oarpophaga oceanica, Selby^ is the Coluinba 
oceanica of Lesson, and according to Lesson is 
the Moulouesse or Mouleux of the Datives of 
Oualan ; it approaches the nutmeg pigeon, 
Gohimba (Oarpophaga) omea, very nearly, but 
differs from it in size, being one-third less, and in 
the distribution of some of its colours. T%o nut* 

t! 
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mec pigeon Uvea more particularly in the Eastern 
Moluccas, and especially at New Guinea and 
Waigiou, while the oceanic fruit pigeon is abund- 
ant in the little isle of Ouolan, in the midst of the 
great archipelago of the Carolines, and seems to 
exist in tlie Pclew Islands ; it may possibly spread 
over the Philippines and at Magindanao. 

Geophilus Nicoharicns is the Columba Nicobarica 
of Latham, the 0. gallus of Wagler. It inhabits 
the Nicobar Tslands, Java, Sumatra, and many of 
tiie Moluccas. 

Turtur himilis, the Asiatic pigeon, is somewhat 
common in the Panjab. 

Lophyrus coronafns is the Columba coronal a of 
Latham; Phasianus cristatus Indicus of Brisson ; 
Columbi Hocco, Lc VailL ; Colombe Galline Goura, 
Temm,; great-crowned pigeon, Edw.; and is a 
species surpassing in size all the other Columbidse. 
Total leni^h, from 27 to 28 inches. This bird 
is found in many of the islands of the great 
Indian group. Not rare in Java and Banda, 
abundant in New Guinea and in most of the 
Moluccas. Nest built in trees ; eggs two ; cooing 
of the male hoarse, accompanied by a noise some- 
what like that of a turkey-cock when strutting. 
Its food consists of berries, seed, grain, etc. 
Flavour of the flesh said to be excellent. 

Ooura coronata^ the crowned pigeon, and the 
Victoria crowned pigeon, G. Victoriae, are noble 
birds of New Guinea and its adjacent islands. G. 
Victoriae from Jobi Island, has a red-brown breast, 
grey wing spot, and a beautiful white- tipped vane 
surmounts the crest. Like the passenger pigeon, 
and all the fruit-eating pigeons of the genus Car- 
pophaga, they lay but one egg. Recent writers 
name them Bipositores. 

Australia is rich in pigeons ; the most desirable 
to acclimatize is the wonga-wonga, and tlic moat 
graceful is the crested dove. The latter breeds 
very freely in confinement, when suitably accom- 
modated. The wonga-wonga, a shy breeder, is 
the Leucosarcia picata. The bronze-wing pigeon 
is Phaps chalcoptera. The crested dove is Ocy- 
phaps lophotes. 

Pigeons of Fiji are Chrysoena viridis, Layard ; 
C. luteovirens ; C. victor, and Carpophaga Pacifica, 

Pigeon-breeding is quite an onental art ; and a 
very good authority on the subject is an Arabic 
book translated into French in 1806 by De Sacy. 
A Gennan translation was published by Herr 
Lcw)er. 

Carrier pigeons have been trained in Europe 
for many useful purposes, latterly carried by fisher- 
men seawards and liberated, with information as to 
the captpes. They are much used by the Chinese 
for sending message from town to town, convey- 
ing the market prices and exchange rates. They 
fly from Su-chan and Shanghai, 80 miles, in three 
horns. Two of the leading continental nations 
maintain pigeon- breeding establishments to supply 
lortresses and armies in the field with carrier 
pigeons. The Greeks employed pigeons for making 
known the names of victors in the Olympic 
games; the Romans likewise used them. From 
A.D. 1146 to 1256, the date of the Mongol invasion, 
the Baghdad khalifs used pigeons regi^rly for 
the trani^ission of correspondence. The Turks 
had carrier pigeons; and their Sultan Suliman 
maintained a pigeon post between Constantinople 
and Ofen, the distance, 170 geographical miles, 
being accomplished in 24 hours. In Egypt, in the 


16th century, communicationB by pigeon were 
kept up between Cairo and Alexandria, Cairo and 
Damietta, Damascus and Tripoli. In Arabia and 
Persia, pigeon posts were foimd in existence bv 
European travellers as late as the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

Hindu pandits assert that Siva and his spouse, 
under the forms and namesof Kapot-e8wara( pigeon 
god) and Kapotesi, dwelt at Mecca. The dove was 
the device of the old Assyrian empire, because, it 
is supposed, Semiramis was preserved by that 
bird. The Meccau pigeons— large blue rocks — are 
held sacred, probably in consequence of the tradi- 
tions of the Arabs about Noah’s dove. Some 
authors declare that, in Mahomed’s time, among 
the idols of the Meccan pantheon, was a pigeon 
carved in wood, and above it another, which AH, 
mounting upon the prophet’s shoulder, pulled 
down. This might have been a Hindu, a Jewish, 
or a Christian symbol. The Moslems connect the 
pigeon on two occasions with their faith ; when 
that bird appeared to whisper in Mahomed’s car, 
and, secondly, during the flight to Medina. They 
are called ‘Allah’s proclaimers,’ because their 
movement wlieil cooing resembles prostration. 
Almost everywhere the pigeon has entered into 
the history of religion. At Mecca they are called 
the doves of the Kaba, and never appear at 
table. They are said to be remarkable for pro- 
priety when sitting upon the holy building. This 
maybe a minor miracle. — Eng. Cyc. ; Jerdon's Birds 
o f India ; Cat. Birds, Beng. As. Soc.; Cat. BirdSy 
India House Museum; Barton's Mecca, Hi. p. 218. 

PIGMY DEER. The Chevrotin, or pigmy deer, 
are not much larger than hares. 

PIGOT, Lord,- for forty years a civil servant of 
the East India Company at Madras. He amassed 
a fortune of forty lakhs of rupees, and on visiting 
England 1774 he obtained an Irish peerage, and 
returned to Madras as Governor. He strove to 
preserve the purity of his government, suspended 
two of its members, and placed the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Robert Fletcher, in arrest ; but the 
majority of the Council placed l^ord Pigot in 
arrest. The Court of Directors ordered his re- 
storation. Seven members of the Council were 
dismissed, 1776, and Sir Thomus Rumbold, a 
Bengal civilian, appointed Governor. — Marthman, 

PIG’S TUBERS, Chul-ling, CiiiK. These 
tuberiform bodies are of irregular size, and •are 
compared by the Chinese to pig’s dung ; they are 
produced as an excrescence on the liquidaraber 
tree, and used by the Chinese in fevers, fluxes, and 
urinary disorders, — Smith's Mat Med. China. 

PIGU, the Persian name of Buddhists, and for 
eastern Turks . — Vamberyy p. 88. 

PIH-KEA-SO. CuiK. The hundred family 
lock ; a lock purchased with money begged from 
friends, and put round a child’s neck to lock it to 
life. 

PIH-TE or Pak-tai is the great deity of the 
north, whom the Chinese believe, exist^ before 
the world. He is regarded as the most beneficent 
of deities, and his temples are generally crowded 
with votaries ; all persons embamng in trade seek 
bis blessing. Five genii preside over the five ele- 
mental substances, fire, earth, water, metal, and 
wood, and in the fourth month of each year are 
honoured with banquets. 

PIKOTA. Tam.? A machine on the principle 
of a lever, for raising water from wells. It is 
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PIKU. 


PILGRIMAGES. 


called Etamu in Telnga, and Terrain or Tettam in 
Tamil. It haa a bucket (Etamu bakkena, Tel., 
Yetta chal, Tam.) suspended from a bamboo pole, 
Yetta kol. 

PIKU, an apparatus used in Hazara for rice 
cleaning, etc. 

PIKUL, equal to 183J lbs, avoirdupois. I 
3 Oath s=l Oandariu. 100 Oatty = 1 Pilnil. 

0 Oandarin =*1 Maoe. 1 „ =«16 Tael. 

0 Maoe =1 Tael. 1 Tael »lios.Eiagliab. | 

tt Tael £=sl Oatty. 

PIKUNI, female Buddhist mendicants. 

PILAMA. Singh. Statue of the Buddhist deity. ^ 

PILANG, a very hard wood of Java, employed j 
in the eastern districts for the construction of j 
ships* blocks, etc. Pung is equally hard with | 
pilang, and is employed by the natives for pegs in 
constructing their prahus. 

PILAVATA, in the Malealam country, a scarf 
permitted to be worn over the shoulders by people 
of high caste alone. 

PILCHARDS. In the south of England pD- 
chards are largely taken in nets, and efTorts are being 
made to place them in the market like sardines in 
tins. Clupea pilchardus, the pilchard, is said to 
frequent the coast of Japan in the latter part of the 
month of June and commencement of July. They 
are taken by the seine nets. When fresh, they 
are sweet and nutritious, but they are chiefly 
valued for their oil, to obtain which they are 
piledT up in heaps for 24 hours, are then boiled for 
some time in sufficient water to prevent their 
burning, then ladled into strong square presses, 
and the lever action of a lid presses out the oil. 
The oil, after cleaning, is used for lamps, and the 
refuse for manure.— Af‘CMWocA’^ Com. Die. 

PILGRIMAGES are extensively made by 
Hindus, and regarded as very meritorious. Of aU 
the holy cities of the Hindus, Benares takes the ' 
first place ; but the shrines at Hardwar in the 
Himalaya, Dwaraka in Gujerat, Jaganath in Orissa, 
Panderpur on the Kistna, IVipati in N. Arcot, 
Srirangam near Trichinopoly, and the island of 
Ramiseram, are all sacrea sites to which Hindus 
resort. There may also be mentioned Abu, 
Anupshabr, Aror, Badrachalam, Badrinath, Bhad- 
reswar, BhagulpUr,Bhuvane8war,Birbhum, Danta, 
Deogarh, Deopravag, Ganga - Bal, Gaya, Gau- 
hati, Govardhan, Kedarnath, Kuruksbetra, Nasik, 
Parasnath, Puri, Raraeswaram, Saugor Island, 
Sivaganga, Trichinopoly, Trembak. Of rivers, 
the Ganges takes the first place ; but Hindus 
reckon five Ganga, viz. the Ganges proper, the 
Godavery, Kistna, Cauvery, and TiimDudra, and 
they have twelve holy rivers. The objects of 
the Hindus in making their pilgrimages are as 
varied as the human motives, passions, and desires, 
but chiefly to fulfil a vow or to implore benefits, 
or in penance. The bulk of the Hindus who 
make pilgrimages are usually in poverty, and 
beg from place to place. Many die on the roads, 
exhausted by the prolonged exertions. To visit 
their various sacred sites, from the source to the 
mouth of the Ganges and back again, occupies six 
years. With Muhammadans of the Sunni sect, 
Mecca and Medina are the chief pilgrimage cities ; 
and the Shiah sect visit Medina and Karbala, and 
Ardabel, in lat. 88° 14' N., and long. 48° 21' E. 
The principal places for their minor pilgrimages 
are the tomb of AU, called Mash’hid-j-Ali at Naj’f 
near Gufn, the shrine of Imam Husain at Karbala, 


and that of Imam Raza at Maiih*hkl in Khorasan, 
but the tombs of all the numerous Imam-zadeh 
and holy characters throughout Asia are visited. 
The minor pilgrimage to the Muhammadan saints 
of India is termed a Ziyarat, as distinguished from 
the Haj or great pilgrimage to Mecca in Arabia, 
but no Muhammaoan except the Maliki is bound 
to pilgrimage unless he possess a sum sufficient 
to support himself aud his family. The streets 
of Mecca, however, abound in pathetic Indiiin 
beggars, who affect lank bodies, shrinking frames, 
whining voices, and all the circumstance of 
misery, because it supports them in idleness. 
There are about 1500 lu^nsat Mecca and Jedda, 
besides 700 or 800 in Y emen. The Muhammadans 
of Sumatra and of Netherland India largely 
resort to Mecca. 

Amongst the Christians, Jerusalem in Western 
Asia, and St. Thom4 or Mylapore on the Coro- 
mandel coast, an outskirt of Madras, are the chief 
places of resort. An immense concourse of Christ- 
ians visit every year, on the 20th September, the 
fountain of St. Michael near Ballynaskellig, on the 
coast of Kerry. Then the feast of St. Michael 
coincides with the autumnal equinox, and conse- 
quently with the sacrifices and the Baal-tinnes of 
tne Druids, which also took place at this period* 
It is related that Artbga, son of Cathal, king of 
Connaught, took the pilgrim’s staff, and set out 
for Hiona dia ailithre, a rock or upright stone, 
and itriallum, going round. Ailathre, used by the 
ancient Irish, is still employed to designate the 
pilgrimages to Iona, Jerusalem, or Rome. 

The Buddhist pilgrims of Burma visit the great 
Shoay-dagon pagoda at Rangoon, and the pagoda 
at Prome, and all the southern Buddhists rever- 
ence the Anaradhapura temple in Ceylon. 

With all these races and religionists, Hindus, 
Hebrews, Buddhists, Muhammadans, and Christ- 
ians, the circumambulatioD of the shrine forma 
pait of the pilgrim's duty. This was a Jewish 
practice, it is often mentioned : ' Walk about Zion, 
and go round about her, tell the towers thereof.* 
In India, pilgrim taxes were instituted by 
Muhammadan rulers on Hindus, but were abol- 
ished by an act passed by the British in 1840, 
and all interference with the religious cere- 
monials or temples of the natives discontinued. 

Pilgrim’s-tree, also called Rag- tree, is to be 
observed throughout Southern Asia, in Egypt, 
and in Africa. They are trees on which rags are 
suspended, aud Buddhists, Hindus, and Muham- 
mauans alike add to them. In the Peninsula of 
India, it is usually the common babul tree, Acacia 
Arabicn. Burton sjiys that some believe that 
Mahomed permitted the practice, and explain the 
peculiar name of the expedition called Zat-ur- 
Kukaat (place of shreds of cloth), by supposing it 
to be a term for a tree to which his followers hung 
their ex-voto rags. Hue in his travels mentions 
that the Tartars worship mountain - spirits by 
raising an ‘ obo,’ dry branches bung with bones 
and strips of cloth, and planted in enormous heaps 
of stones. Park, also, in Western Africa, con- 
fonned to the example of bis companions, in adding 
a charm or shred of cloth on a tree (at the entrance 
of the wilderness), which was completely covered 
with these guardian symbols. The Tarikh-i -Tabari 
mentions it as a practice of the pagan Arabs, and 
talks of evil spirits residing in the date tree.- 
Burton's Mecca^ i. p. 227. 



PILIBHEET. 


PIMPINELLA. 


PILIBHEET, the chief town of the Jehanabad 
Bubilivieion of the Bareilly district, has a popular 
tion of 27,900 Buuls, inhabiting 6116 houses. It 
derives its name from a sect of Baujara called 
Peerea, and Bheet, a structure, or anything 
raised above the ground ; the entire name imply- 
ing the lodgment or tanda of Peerea Banjara. 
They first established themselves at a place no^‘ 
called ‘ Old Pilibheet,’ and removed to the site 
of the present town about the year 1740, on the 
invitation of Hafiz Rah mat Khan, the then ruler 
of Bareilly, and in fact of all Rohilkhand. The 
town was flub8e<^uently fortified, and the old 
bastions and curtains of it are still standing, though 
dilapidated and broken. Pilibheet is the great 
emporium of Northern Bareilly and the adjacent 
Terai and hills, and its timber and rice marts are 
unequalled in all Rohilkliand. The far-famed 
Pilibheet rice is grown in the northern low Terai 
lands, and the finest and best quality sells at three 
seers per rupee, whilst the price of the coarser or 
inferior description varies from eight to eleven soere 
per rupee. Numbers of flat-bottomed boats are 
annually built at Pilibheet, and floated down to 
Futtchghiir, where they ordinarily sell for about 
200 or 250 rupees each. 

PIl^iLAI or Pilly is a title added to the names 
of persons in the south of the Peninsula engjiged 
in agriculture. It is a Tamil term, and is usually 
supposed to mean a child or son of the deity ; but 
some derive it from the god Pillai^ar, son of Siva. 
It is now a tribal title, which his been largely 
assumed by native Christians in the south of the 
Peninsula ; it is also usually appropri ated by the 
Idayar, the great pastoral race of the Tamil 
country, who, however, likewise take as titles, 
Konar, Kone, or Khone, meaning king. The title 
of Pillai is also conceded to the Kaiinahaii or 
accountant’s tribe, and the Valluwah priests 
of the Pariah races also call IheinKelves Pillai, 
which is likewise- allowed to the Hindu Koniatti 
of Telingana, This honorary sutfix is very largely 
taken in Travancore. Strictly speaking, it can be 
used there only by those who have preheiited to 
the sovereign a certain nuzzer, and have received 
the Tiru Mukha Sthnanam. This titular appella- 
tion, though now assumed by many persuiiB who 
liave not been so honoured, but is by courtc.sy con- 
ceded to them, pui’ports to indicate its recipient to 
bean honorary accountant to the sovereign, though 
its holder luis no duties to perform. 

PILLAIYAR, literally the noble child, the most 
common name of the god Vighneswara in the 
Tamil country. Pillaiyar chaturtti, or Pillaiyar- 
nonbu, a fast on the fourth day of the new or full 
Uioon in honour of Vighneswara, and more especi- 
ally in the month Avani (August — September). 
PILLOW. 

Oreiller, Coussin, . . Fr. Talla-kani, .... Tam. 
Kopfkissen, . . , Ger. Talla-ka<la, .... Tkl. 
Qadi, Takiya, . . Hinu. Yuz-yasadiglii, Turk. 
Quanoiale, .... It. 

The only seats used by Asiatics of rank are 
carpets or cloths spread on the ground, which is else- 
where uncoverefl, and pillows. Moghul emperors 
used a sort of throne, but their courtiers .4it on 
the ground. The Hindu rajas, the Peshwa, aud 
others, sat upon a cloth, supporting themselves by 
pillows. The Nawab of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, 
and all his nobles, sit on small carpets with pillows 
at their back. 


PILOT FISH, Naucrates doctor, the Gaater- 
osteus ductor, Linn, One of these almost mvari» 
ably accompanies a single shark. It is a preitily<« 
marked fish, the back and head being of a oeautiful 
purplish hue, the sides streaked with fine black 
bands, the belly jiHvery, and the fins black and 
white mottled. Its length is from four to eight 
inches. It lives on marine plants (fuci) and fish. 
It is good and delicate eating. When a shark is 
caught, it does not quit it till the shark is removed 
from the water. 

PILPAY, the Bed-pai of the ancient Hindu. 
He was the prime minister of Sailadeva. Pilpay’a 
fables is the English version of the Panohatantra. 

PI MA PEW. Burm. White peema, a tree 
of maximum girth 6 cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet. Very abundant all over the Tenaaserim 
and Martaban Proviuces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a tough wood, lighter than, 
but does not lost for so long a time as, red peema, 
and rots in any position when shut out, as in the 
hulls of ships, in store, etc. — Captain Dance. 

PIMELEA. A species of this geuus of plants 
is abundant in the Wynad, and common all over 
the Neilghenies, where its fibre is made into 
sewing thread by the natives. 

PIMENTA OFFICINALIS. Lindley. Clove 
pepper. 

Eugenia pimenta, D. (7,, var. a, longifolia. 

Myrtus piinouta, Linn.^ var. a. longifolia. ^ 
Piment, Dan., Dut., Gbr. Pimentadu Jamaica, Port. 
Poivre de Jamaique, Fr. AngliiBkiipirets, . . Rus. 

Nelken-pfetler, . . Ger. Piincntii uu la Jamaica, Bp. 

Pepe garofanato, . . .It. Kiydd pepi)ar, . . Sw. 

This allspice tree, or bayberry tree, has been 
introduced into the East Indies. There are several 
large trees at Madras, but the climate of Hie 
Carnatic does not suit them. It flourishes spon- 
taneously aud in great abundance on the north 
aide of the island of Jamaica. Every leaf when 
bruised emits a fine aromatic odour. The tree 
has been known to grow to the height of from 80 
to 40 feet, exceedingly stniight. A single tree 
has frequently produced 60 lbs. of the raw or 10 
lbs. of the dried fruit, which is known in commerce 
as allspice, pimento, clove pepper, and Jarnaici^ 
pepper. The fruit has an aromatic odour, and 
its taste corabineB that of cinnamon, nutmeg, aud 
cloves ; hence its common name of allspice. The 
leaves yield by distillation a delicate odoriferous 
oil. 'I'he berries are gathered before they are 
ripe, and spread on a terrace, exposed to the sun 
for about a week, during which time they lose 
tlieir green colour, aud acquire that reddish-brown 
tint which renders them marketable. Some plantcw 
kiln-dry them. Perhaps a very plenteous crop 
occurs but once in five years. — Poole ; Sinmonds ; 
Cat. Mad.Ag. Hori, Card.; Madras Exh, Report; 
Voigt. 

PIMPINELLA, a genus of plants of the natund 
order Apiaceaj, of which are known P. aniium, 
P. Candolleana, P. involucrata, and P. LecheuaultU. 

Pimpinella nnisum, Linn,., aniseed, anise. 


Aniflun, .... Arab. Rezian-i.rumi, . PbH 9. 
Mahoori, . . . Benu, Awak pushpi, . Sarsx. 
Tsa-moun tsa bah, Burm. Karava sataiihaiipUa, 

Buiif Dukh. Blnhala-asamoda' 

AiiiHun, Gk. of DioBcuridcM. gan, .... SlNUH 

Anisa, GuJ. Sombu, .... TaU. 

i^ira-mania, . , Malay. Kuppi ohettu, . . Teu 


Adia mania, . . ,, | 

This plant grows in Egypt, Scio, and thip 
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PINA-OLOTH. 


PINDA. 


LeTaat, and is cultivated in Europe for its seed, | 
which in various forms is much employed in 
medicine as a stomachic, especially in the diseases 
of children, and is also used as a condiment 
among all eastern nations. 8 lbs. of the seeds 
mve 3^ ounces of the oil. Essential oil of aniseed 
m white, yellowish, a little l^ter than water. 
It only exists in the pericaro, the interior of the i 
seed yielding a tasteless and inodorous dxed oil. 
The pure essential oil can only be obtained by 
distilling the seeds with water. The oil is a good 
and safe stimulant, and is much used in prescript 
tions for children suffering from flatulence and 
colic. 

Pimpinella crinita, 5ow., Bal ajuain, Sutlej, 
Ravi. A small plant, common in the Salt Range 
up to about 2000 feet, and in several of the 
more arid tracts of the Panjab, Cis and Trans 
Indus. 


Pimpinella involucrata, W. and A. 

Ap^tfm involucratum, Jloxb. I Radhani, . 
P^hotisRoxb., D.C. | 


Bbmo. 


Cultivated all over Bengal, at Singapore, Prome, 
etc. Flower small, white, in February, March, 
and April, Seeds used by the natives for culinary 
and medicinal purposes. The leaves, though of 
an unpleasant smell, are now and then used as 
a substitute for parsley by Europeans. — O'Sh. 
Dr: J. L, Stewart; Voiyt ; WighVs leones. 

FINA- CLOTH, an expensive fabric made by 
the natives of the Philippines from the fibres of 
the pine-apple leaf, the Ananassa sativa ; the tex- 
ture is very delicate, soft, and transparent, and 
^nerally has a very slight tinge of pale yellow. It 
IS made into shawls, scarfs, handkerchiefs, dresses, 
etc., and is most beautifidly embroidered by the 
needle. See Pine -Apple. 

PINANG, also Pulo-Pinang, or Prince of Wales 
Island, is about 400 miles to the north of Malacca, 
at the head of the Siraits, and separated from the 
mainland by a channel two miles broad. The highest 
peak, not mr west of the town, is about 2700 feet 
high. Government Hill adjoining it is about 
2W)0 feet, and the other hills from 1000 to 2000 
feet high. The island is 14 miles long by 8 miles 
broad ; it was* obtained for a yearly payment of 
6000 dollars from the neighbouring Malay sultan 
of Kedah, through the influence of Captain Light, 
who is Said to have married his daughter, and 
who was appointed the first governor in 1786. j 
The island Uien was wild and uncultivated, witii 
only some 20 or 80 inhabitants. Long after that, 
tlie opposite coast, some 30 miles long by 15 miles 
broaa, was obtained fronj the ssiim prince for 
another annual pajrmcut of 4000 dollars. 

PINA-THA. Bukm. ? In Amherst, Tavoy, 
and Mergui, a tree of maximum girth 5 cubits, 
and maxituum length 26 feet Very abundant all 
over the Tenasserim provinces, particularly in the 
old deserted towns. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. It has a light wood with a yellow hue, 
which darkens on exposure. Useful for the 
yellow dye which boiling extracts from it, and 
which is permanent in cloth, and not affected 
even by boiling water. It is used by Phoungyes. 
This wood has a fine tone when struck, and is 
used for musical instruments by the Burmese ; it 
is used by English brush-makers for the backs of 
hair brushes, being a handsome wood whicli 
takes a good polish.~^Cap/«in Dance. 


PINCHBECK. 


Tombak, .... Dur. 
Similor, Tambao, . . Fb. 

Tombaok, . . . OsR. 


Wellaety-ta]ia,Guj.fHnrD. 
TombaoM, . . . . iT* 
Tambao, Tumbaga, . Sp« 


A yellow, gold- coloured alloy of zino, copper, 
and brass, in imitation of gold. — M^Cvlioch. 

PIND. Hind. An aphorism. In the Upper 
Pan jab, a village ; aa Pind Bhattian, Pindi Ghaib, 
'Rawal Pindi. In the Multan division and Dehra- 
jat, dried dates of Phoenix dactylifera. 

PIN DA. Sansk. a ball of food offered at 
the Srad’has of Hindus to the pitri or manes. 
They are made of boiled rice, sesamum seeda, 
honey, butter; also, at times, various puiaeL 
cereal grains, water, frankincense, sugar, ana 
milk. Also said to mean food prepared the day 
after a death, of which, as a rule, only members 
of the family partake. 

It is laid aown in the Hindu scriptures that, 
on the occurrence of a death, the son or oAer 
heir of the deceased must offer lump-offerings 
(pinda), and that if he neglect to do so, the 
spirit passes into the state of goblin. If, after 
the fourth lump has been offered, the obsequies 
proceed no further, — for example, if any cause 
occur to prevent cremation, — the it is 

believed, remains a bhut or goblin. Siiniii^ly, if 
six lumps only be offered, the spirit remains a 
pret. For twelve days the soul, it is supposed, 
18 seated on the eaves of the house in which it 
had parted from the human body. At sunsefc, 
therefore, the Compassionate relatives place upon 
the roof for its subsistence a vessel of water and 
another of milk. Other accounts fix the resid- 
ence of the soul during this melancholy period at 
the place of the funeral pUe, or at cross roads ; 
and some admit that it dwells alternately in the 
! elements of fire, air, and water, and in the house 
which was its home. One lump-offering should 
I be made daily, until the fourth ilay from the day 
of decease, tor the construction of a new body 
for the pret. The body at the end of that time 
attains to the size of the upper ioint of a man'a 
thumb. On the tenth day, a lump should be 
offered for the purpose of satisfying the hunger 
and thirst which the pret now begins to feel. 
The common practice in Guierat at the present 
j time is to make the lump-offering ten times on 
the tenth day. Srad’ha must be performed on 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth day 
succeeding the decease, and afterwards niontlily 
on the day of the month on which the deatli 
occurred, and yearly on its anniversary. Srad’ha 
must be performed beside a reservoii* or on the 
banks of a river. The sacrificer shaves his 
and, bolding in his hand a copper cup containing 
water, with sesamum and sacrificial gra^s, he 
repeats the name of his progenitors, both ].»aternsi 
and maternal, sprinkling water as he repeats each 
name. The heir now fonns an image of the 
deceased with sacrificia] grass, washes it, imd 
strews it with flowers. A similar representation 
of a Viswa Deo is also made to witness the per- 
formance of the rite. The sacrificer spriiiklea 
these, muttering a charm which has been taught 
him by his family priest, and which is supposed to 
coll the Deo and the soul of the deceased into the 
figures. A saligrami stone is placed beside them 
to represent Vishnu, and the three are worshipped 
with the usual ceremonies. Food is then set 
before the grass figures and the saligrami, and 
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pindapata vela. 


PINDARA. 


the heir, sprinkling them once more, repeats the whom Ohetoo, Karim Khan, and Dost Muhammad 
charm which is supposed to dismiss their inhabit- wore the principal. I'hey moved through the 
ants. The gras® is thrown before a cow to be country at their pleasure, and levied contributions 
eaten. The rites perfonned, the relations and at will ui>on their sovereign’s subjects and de- 
neighbours of the deceased are enterUvined, and pendents, or carried their bands into Rajputana, 
Brahmans feasted according to the means of the and plundered both friends and foes. They 
sacrificer. — Kcnncdi/ on the Urif/in of LanffucKjes, > threatened Mirzapore, plundered Miisulipatam, 
p. ‘JIO; Jtammo la, Hindoo Annuity ii . j Ganjam, Guntur, and the Northern Circars. 

PINOAPA'l’A VELA is explained to signify , Central India was disorganized, the princes of 
the hour of going round to collect the Pinda, i Jtajputana were helpless, tlie Midmraja of Uilaipur 
which is the name given to the food collecU'd ! w'as bearded in his aipital by military adven- 
by the Sangata or Buddlia mendicant. The . turers, and robbed of his domains by his own 
word nunms a lump or ball of any viands, feudatory chiefs and clansmen. His judace on 
usually of rice or meal. It is at the seventh the baiiks of the lake was besieged, and his 
gharri, which will be one hour after noon . — JlituL servants bringing up water w(‘re plundered ; and 
77/. ii. p. 38. OH the suppression of the Pindara, the British 

PIN DA KA or Pindari, who ravaged India from I Government, in 1818, allowed him Bs. 4000 a 
the middle of th(‘ 18th to the earlier part of the month until his ( 20 untry should yield some revenue. 
19th century, were of every origin, but tlie term j Ihijputana had then Ixa'oine wholly disorganized, 
was taken from the Beder rac(% who extend from 4’he raja of Jodli]>ur had abandoned the reins 
the Kistua soutliwards into the Mysore country, c/f gov/Tiinumt to the hands of a dissolulo prince, 
where fL(‘y liold lands. A small body of them who was soon after tLssassinated:. The raja of 
dwell oji tile platform of Kaman Malay, 37 mdes .h\v])ore, infatuated by a Muhammadan dancing 
west of Bellary, and tliere are two small j/rinci- girl, preserved only a j)Ortion of his hereditary 
pulities of the Beder race at Zoropore and Ghur- possessions by the sufferance of Amir Klian. The 
guntu, on the north hank of the rivm' Kistiia. It Marquis of Hastings, then Governor-General, 
is from this race, the Baidara AVanlu of the Teling, took the field against them in 1817, with the 
that the name Pindara comes. eomhined forces of th(> Bengal, Madras, and 

Pindara are mentioned in Indian history as early Bombay armies, which, including irregular horse 
fis the commencenu'nt of the 18tli century ; several .and conting/ ntH, amounted to llG,4l)4. men and 
bands followed the Maliratta armies in their lairly 1^95 guns. It was the strongest British army 
wars in Hindustan. Coleman tells us that they which had been seen in India. One-half operated 
were early arranged into <iuiTah or tribes, com- from the north, tlio otlier half from the south, 
manded by sirdars or chiefs, and petiple of every The forces of the native powers which might be 
country and of every religion were indiscriminately brought into the field were estimated at 130, OIG 
enrolled in this heterogeneous community, a horse horse, 87,3 1 G infantry, and 589 guns, including 
and sword being (leeme<l sufTicieut (pialifi cat ions the Pindara. 

for admission. A common intere.st kept them During the administration of Lord Hastings, 
united. Some of the chiefs acquired w(‘alth and tlie most powerful of the captains were Amir 
renown in the Maliratta wars; they siuzed upon Khan, Chetoo, and Karirn Khan. Amir Khan 
lands, which they were aftm’wards tacitly per- liad an organized army of many regiments and 
initted to retain, and transmitted, with their several batteries of cannon. In 1814 he had 
estates, the services of their adliercnts to their 3<h000 horse and foot, ami a strong force, of 
descendants. 7'lio Pindara were a sort of roving artillery, wliom he sup]>urte<i by exactions on the 
cavalry, coeval vvitli tlie earlie.^t invasions of Rajput stall's. Karim, in 1 807 V paid a ransom to 
Hindustan by Ilic Maluattas, \Vhcn the Braliimin Sindia cd X10(),tJ()0. 

I'eshwa rulers cea.se(l to interfere iiersonally in (du too during 1817 liad been cncaihpcd at Ashta, 
northern politics, and that ])art of the Maliratta on the J^arhati river, some 40 miles distant 
affairs hecanu; tt.insferred to Sindia and Holkar, from Bliopiil ; a si'cond camp of Pindara was 
the Pimhua.s ninged into tw(» parties, the Sindia under Karim Khan, iiorlli of tin* tow/i of Ashtii, 
Sliahi and Holkar Shalii. 4'he horde wiw called | m'ar Pair.sa ; and a third, under \\7isil Muliammad, 
a Jaihhur, and out of PhK) about 400 might be mar (iarspur, .85 mile.s west of Saugur. But 
W'cll mounted. Tlieir favourite weajxm wa.s a between (.Ihetoo a, ml Karim Khan the enmity 
spear witli a light bamboo shaft, ami from 12 to was such us to preclude the formation of any 
18 feet long. They had no haggagi*, and couhl comimm plan of actiim. Tliey wen* hemmed in 
therefore move with a spi'ed which no n.-gular by divisions of the army of India under Sir 
troops could accomplish. They wen^ guilty of Dysi'ii Marshall, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thornaa 
every outragi* that barbarity (umld suggest on Hislop, Colonel Adams, and the Marquis of Hast- 
thc villag(‘H through wdiieli they passed. The ings, and one part after another was surpriacd 
Pindara attached them.selves iis a distinct class and broken up. Amir Khan disbanded his army 
to native artriies, whicli tliey followed without on condition of being guaranteed the posacseion 
receiving pay or being actuated by patriotism; of wJiat is now the principality of Tonk. Karim 
and so far from wishing to be distinguished for Khun was granted a iagldr, value Rs. 1,00,000 
their prowess tis fighting men, they never sought per annum, near Goraklqiur, on the Nepal frontier, 
even for plunder, their sole occupation, but where Wasil Muhammad was placed at Ghazipur, on tho 
it could be obtained without danger. Ganges, but, disgusted with so tamo a life, ho 

When first known to the British, they were poisoned himself ; and Chetoo, refusing all offers, 
in two bodies, the Bindia Shahi, of 18,000 horse about February 1818 fled to the forest, and was 
and 1300 foot, with 16 guns, and the Holkar destroyed bv a tiger in the jungle near ./Vsirgarh, 
Shalu, of 3000 horse, 1500 foot, and 18 guns. He was the last of the Pindara diiefs in the field. 
The Bindia Shahi were under several leaders, of In the same year (1817), and almost in the 
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PINDARAKA. 


PINE-APPLE. 


aame month (November), as that in which the 
Pindaras were crushed, the three great Mahratta 
powers at Poona, Nagpur, and Indore rose 
separately against the British. The Peshwa 
himself surrendered, and was permitted to reside 
at Bithur, near Cawnpur, on a pension of eight 
lakhs of rupees. The districts in Central India 
and Malwa were left in a disorganized state : the 
Mahratta chiefs had parcelled out amongst them> 
selves the possessions of the Rajput chiefs, aud | 
t)ie smaller states were all subject to Sindia, | 
Holkar, or the Puar, and sometiniea to all three. 
Many of the smaller cliiefs had been driven from 
their possessions, and had sought refuge in the 
jungles and mountains, where they robbed or 
levied tankhah or black-mail from the larger 
states. These predatory chiefs were twenty-four 
in number at Sir J. Malcolm’s time. 

The capture of Atghar on tlie 8th April 1819, 
was the closing operation of the war against the 
Pindara and the Mahrattas, under Appa Sahib, 
Baji Rao, and llolkar. It had lasted from the 
6th November 1817 to the 13th May 1819, during 
which the British forces had conducted a remark- 
able number of sieges, and forced marches by night 
and day. More than thirty hill fortresses had 
been captured, and a apace of nearly 40 geograph- 
ical degrees, which for half a century had been 
scenes of continued anarchy, was freed from the 
moat destructive of military insolence, of a vast 
nuiftber of well-armed, reckleas, and predatory 
hordes. No grand battle was fought, and much 
was effected by political sagacity. Holkar’s 
power and territories were reduced, Appa Sahib 
TOcame a fugitive, Baji Rao a pensioner, and 
Sindia’s power reduced ; while treaties were 
entered into between the E. I. Comjmny and the 
rajas of Jodhpur, Jeypore, Jeysulmir, Bikanir, 
Dungarpur, Fartabghur, Banswara, Sirohi, Kriah- 
naghur, Kiaauli, Bundi, and Kotali. 134 European 
officers and 3042 of other ranks had been killed 
aud wounded. 

PINDARAKA, a watering-place on the Gujerat 
coast, about 20 miles from the N.W. corner of 
the Peninsula of India. It is near Dwaraka, and 
was resorted to by Krishna. It is still venerated. 

PIND DADAN kb AN, a commercial town in 
the Panjab, with a population of 15,740, consisting 
of 7329 Hindus, 7984 Muhammadans, 404 Sikhs, 
and 23 others. It is situated in lat, 32*^ 34' 53" 
N., and long. 73° 5' 20" E., aud is one mile from the 
north bank of tlie Jlielum river, and five miles from 
the foot of the Salt Range. — hup. (Jaz. 

FINDING. Singh. A gold ornament worn by 
Malfty women of rank as a fastening for the waist- 
belt. 

PINDUR and Kuphinee, two rivers in ihe 
Kamaon Himalaya, remarkable for the glaciers 
which occur in tliem. 

PINE-APPLE, Ananassa sativa or Bromelia 
ananas. 

Nanat, Nannah-thi, BuRM. Pina, . . of Philippines. 

Pandang, . . Celebes. Nay, Soau. 

Pijn appel, . Dut., Rus. Sepanxt, .... Siam. 

Annasso, .... It. Anaai, .... SiNQH. 

Nanaa, . . . Malay. Anasia Tam. 

Koida ohika, . M a leal. Anauaa, .... Tel. 

This is the fruit of a plant indigenous to 
America and the East and West Indies, and 
reared in hot-houses in Europe. In its wild 
state it is inferior to tlio carefully cultivated. 


It is one of the most abundant fruits in the Tenas>» 
serim provinces. Its long and rigid leaves, thorny 
at the edges and point, al^und in fine white fibres, 
which are in some countries woven into the 
finest fabrics, netted or twisted into lines for 
fishing, and into ropes possessed of considerable 
strength. These are said not to be injured bv 
constant immersion in water, a propertv which 
the natives increase by tanning them. The plant 
is said to have been introduced into India by the 
Portuguese in the year 1594. Being a native of 
the moist forests of South America, from the 
level of the sea to elevations of about 1800 feet, 
it requires, for its successful culture as a fruit, a 
warm and moist climate ; but, like others of the 
family, the species are capable of existing in a 
warm, dry air. The pine-apple is described as 
growing in great abundance in the Philippine 
Islands, but as produciug only a small, rather dry 
fruit. But M. Perrotet considered it a distinct 
species, and named it Bromelia pigna, from the 
Spanish name Pigna or Pina, signifying a cone. 
There, this plant is valued on account of the fine 
hair-like fibres which are separated from out of 
the leaves. Of these fibres, the celebrated pine- 
apple cloth of the Philippines, sometimes called 
‘ batiste d’ananas,’ and resembling the finest 
muslin-like fabric, is woven. This is embroidered 
by the nuns of the convents in Manilla. The leaves, 
recently gathered, are laid upon a board, and the 
epidermis is removed with a broad knife. Upon 
its removal from the upper surface of the leaf, 
the long and beautiful fibres are seen lying upon 
the lower and denser epidermis, running in a 
longitudinal direction ; the fasciculi of fibres are 
then readily detaclied by the hand, on being 
raised with the broad knife, bpinners in En^ 
did not consider it could be substituted for flax 
in the manufacture of textile fabrics. A patent, 
was, however, taken out by Mr. Zincke, for the 
manufacture of thread from this fibre, because, 
when bleached, it could be spun in the same way 
08 flax. The process of bleaching, by destroying 
the atlhesion between the bundles of fibres, renders 
it much finer, and hence enables it to be extended 
between the rolls in the process of spinning. 
The first step is to remove the fleshy or suc- 
culent side of the leaf. A Chinese, astride on a 
narrow stool, extends ou it, in front of him, a 
pine- apple leaf, one end of which is kept firm, 
then, with a kind of tw^o-handled plane made 
of bamboo, he removes the succulent matter. 
Another man receives the leaves as they are 
planed, and with his thumb-nail loosens and 
gathers the fibres about the middle of the leaf, 
which enables him by one effort to detach the 
whole of them from the outer skin. The fibres 
are next steeped in water for some time, after 
which they are washed, in order to free them 
from the matter that still adheres and binds them 
together. They are now laid out to dry and 
bleach on rude frames of split bamboo. The 
process of steeping, washing, and exposing to the 
sun is repeated for some days until the fibres are 
considered to be properly bleached. Almost all 
the islands near Singapore are more or less planted 
with pine-apples. The leaves that are annually 
suffered to putrefy on the ground would supply 
fibre for a large manufactory of valuable pina- 
cloth. The pine-apple planters are not Malays, 
but Bugis, most of whom have families. — 
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PINELLIA TUBERIFERA. 


PINJARA. 


Jnrf. Archm, ii. No. viii. 1848, p. 528 ; McClelland; 
Mason ; Royle's Fib, PL p. 387 ; Journ. of Agric. 
Soc, ftf India, viii. p. 182. See Pina*Clotb. 

PISELLIA TUBERIFERA. Midsummer root. 
Sang*pwan*bia, . . Chin. | Fan-pwan-hia, . . Chin. 

Id China, the tubers of two or three aroid 
plants are gathered in the middle of summer, 
and used medicinally. Of these, Pinellia tuber> 
ilera, Arisoema tematum, Arum macrorum, and 
o^ers are soaked and dried frequently, until the 
poison is exhausted, aud then cut into slices or 
made into a powdei. In Haukow, they are met 
with in the form of white or yellowish-white 
mherical balls, the interior is beautifully white, 
dense, and amylaceous when fresh ; they are emetic 
and diaphoretic. When dried or in powder, they 
are given in fever, rheumatism, apoplexy, and 
renal diseases. — Smith\s Mat. Med. p. 149. 

PINE MARTEN, Martes abietiim, does not 
apparently affect the Western Himalaya, but its 
skins are brought to India from Afghanistan. 

PINEY TREE, Vateria Indica, L., the Elaeo- 
carpus copalliferus, Retz, is a lofty tree of Malabar, 
which produces the piney varnish, the piney resin 
or white dammer, Indian copal or gum anime, and 
the piney tallow or Dupada oil, and the timber 
is an excellent building wood. The tree grows 
plentifully in the forests of tlie western C(»ast ; 
it grows from cuttings, and is found planted by 
the roadside in Malabar. The resin resembles 
oopal, and the finer specimens are as transparent 
as amber, and nearly colourless. It is procured 
by cutting a notch in the tree, sloping inwards 
and downwards. This is soon filled with the 
juice, which in a short time hardens by exposure 
to the air. When used as a varnish, the usual 
practice is to apply the balsiim before it has be- 
come hard. 

Dr. Buchanan, in his Journey through Mysore, 
Gaoara, and Malabar (ii. p. 476), says men of the 
Panchala tribe paint and varnish by the following 
process : — They take buttermilk and boil it with 
a smali quantity of quicklime until strings form in 
the decoction and separate from the watery parts, 
which they decant. The stringy matter is then 
mixed with the paint, which has been well 
powdered ; with these the woodwork is first 
painted, it is then allowed to dry for one day, 
and afterwards receives a coat of punulam, which 
is the fresh juice of a tree called Piney inarurn. 
The pumdam must be used while it is fresh, and 
will not keep for more tlian two or three days 
after the first coat of paint is given, and that is 
followed by another of varnisli. In the same 
manner leather may be painted and varnished. 
The varnish effectually resists the action of water, 
but when that is not procurable, the l esiu, melteil 
hj a slow heat, aud mixed witli boding linseed 
Oil, forms a varnish wliich answers equally well 
for .most purposes. The following formula for 
its preparation may prove useful : — Into a new 
and perfectly clean earthen vessel (a chatty) put 
.one part of the pinoy dammer in coarse powder, 
cover closely, and apply a very gentle beat until 
the whole is melted ; then add about two parts 
of linseed oil, nearly boiling hot, and mix well 
with a wooden spatula. Should the varnish prove 
too thick, it can at any time be reduce^l by the 
addition of more oil, or, if required, may be made 
thicker in the first instance. It is essential to 
th« success of the process that the piney be 


melted in a covered vessel over a very slow llro, 
and the whole of it reduced to a fluid before the 
addition of the oil, which must, to ensure an 
equal mixture, be nearly boiling hot. This varnish 
is used for carriages and other fine furniture re- 
quiring to have their paint well protected, or to 
which it is desirable to impart a fine gloss. A 
spirit varnish is prepared by reducing to powder 
about six parts of piney and one of camphor, 
and then aading hot alcohol sufficient to dissolve 
the mixed powder. Alcohol does not dissolve piney 
without tlie aid of the camphor, but once dissolved 
will retain it in solution. The varnish thus pre- 
pared is employed for varnishing pictures, etc., 
but before being used requires to be gently heated 
to evaporate the camphor, which otherwise will 
produce, by its after-evaporation, a roughness aud 
inequality on the surface of the picture, and spoil 
its appearance. 

Pinoy tallow or Dupada oil, Piney yenne, Tam,, 
Dujiada nuna, Tel., remains perfectly solid, even 
in hot climates. It is prepared by cleaning the 
seeds, then roasting and grinding them into a 
mass. To five seers of seed add 1 2 seers of water, 
and boil until the oil rises to the surface. Remove 
the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and allow it 
to stand until the following day, when more oil 
will be observed on the surface, which may be col- 
lected, and the process repeated. The oil is prin- 
cipally used for lamps, but is very suitable for 
soaps and candle-making. 

()n the Malabar coast, the resin, under the 
name of piney dammer, is made into candles, 
which diffuse in burning an agreeable fragrance, 
give a clear, bright light with little smoke, auci 
consume the wick so as not to require snuffing. 
Some of these candles that were sent to Great 
Britain were highly prized, and sold for very high 
prices. Their importation was stopped by the 
high duties that were levied on them. — M. E. J, 
U.; O'Sh. p. 755; Wight; Buchanan's Journeg. 

PING A DO and Bambwai, timbers of Burma, 
possess the same property as anan in resisting 
deaiy, but are less aoundant, denser in grain, 
abound in knots, and are smaller in size tlian that 
timber ; they are, however, prized by the Burmese 
for their useful properties, and ar6 with ihengau 
generally used in the whole tree as posts for 
monasteries, houses, etc. In the construction 
of wharfs and embankments on the river face, 
botli anan and pingado would be found valu- 
able for posts, and if proper care be observed 
ill the selection of the timber and in freeing it 
from all the sap portions of the tree, it would 
doubth‘p8 prove as lasting as brickwork. 

Pi NO ALA, a great authority on the Ch’haodas 
or prosody of the Vedas. He is supposed to have 
written about two centuries li.C. — Dawson. 

PINGO, Singh., the cowri or cavadi of the 
Peuinsula, is au elastic stick loaded at both ends, 
poised on the shoulder, used ia Ceylon for carry- 
ing burdens. — Simmondn. 

PIN I, in the Society Islands, coarse matting 
made of rushes. 

PINJAN. Hind. A large bow, used in card- 
ing and cleaning cotton. 

PINJARA. Hind. A cotton -cleaner. He 
uses in his traile the following apparatus : — Tatti, 
2 annas ; daatah, 8 ; kunar, 40 ; goolel, i anna ; 
tarazoo, 1 — total, Rs. 3.3.3. A Piujara can 
clean 72 lbs. of cotton in a day, and earn about 
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eight annai dailj. Oottoo, after being separated 
from the seed, ia beaten to open out the fibre and 
fit it for spinning. 

The Rabat of Dharwar ia the cotton spiuning- 
vheel 

The Tanwul is the rack on which the thread 
ia wound to form into hanks for sale. 

The Foot' roller of Dharwar, for cleaning cotton, 
is workkl with two feet on a stone by a woman 
sitting, or rather balancing herself on a low stool. 
The are rolled out in front, and the cotton 
drawn away as fast as it ia freed from the seed, 
and piled up behind under the stool. 

The Itatee or roller of Dharwar is sometimes 
used for separating the seed from the cotton. 

PINJRAPOL. Hind. In India, an hospital 
for sick animals. The account given by Pietro 
de la Valle, who visited India 1614-1623, shows 
how very ancient this asylum is. * The same day 
of our arrival,’ says he, ‘ after we had dined and 
rested a while, we caused ourselves to be con- 
ducted to see a famous hospital of birds of all 
sorts. The next morning we saw another hospital 
of goats, kids, sheep, and wethers, either sick 
or lame.’ The Jains are the great protectors of 
animal life. They, together with the Buddhists, 
are pre-eminently tender on this point, not only 
On the score of humanity, but from their belief in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, which teaches 
them to regard the brutes as of their own kin, 
tbfe tenements not improbably of the souls of their 
aiicestors. The celebrated king Asoka flourished 
about 250 years B.c. His capital was Palibothra, 
at the junction of the Sone and Ganges. The 
inscriptions on the palaces of Dehli and Allahabad, 
on the rocks in Afghanistan and Girnar in Cutch, 
refer to the events of his reign. On one of these 
tablets, Asoka proclaims that though until then 
hundreds of tlmusands of animals had been killed 
daily for the royal kitchen, from thenceforth the 
practice should be discontinued, as he had become 
religious. On another, it is proclaimed that 
throughout his dominions, trees for the shade 
and shelter of men and animals, and wholesome 
and nutritious vegetables for their consumption, 
shall be cultivated. It is considered prokible 
that the Jaiiis*and Buddhists set their faces against 
animal suffering, as a contrast to the cruelties at 
the time practised by the Brahmans, and that 
they to some extent succeeded in shaming them 
down. It appears from the Ramayana that the 
Bralimans of ihuso days made offerings not only 
of flowers and plants, but of slaughtered horses, 
hogs, and sheep ; the sacred cow herself being 
occasionally offered on the aliar. At their iVnsls 
both butcher meat and intoxicating liquors w'ere 
freely indulged in. The Brahman hermit, Bharad- 
waja, gave a magnificent entertainment at Allah- 
abad to Cliamt and his army, where venison, the 
flesh of the wild boar, mutton, peacocks, and 
partridges, with abundance of strong drink, fur- 
nished forth the repast. Menu considers the feast 
in honour of a dead relation incomplete unless 
where animal food is present. We have no 
authoritative information as to when the present 
protective system crept in ; that it is not counten- 
anced by the sacred books of the Hindus or the 
austoras of antiquity, and is a matter comparat- 
ively of yesterday, is apparent. We are still more 
m the dark as to the introduction of hospitals for 
aged and diseaseil animals. Of one of these at 


Surat, Ovington gives an account as he saw it in 
1689, Hamilton d^iibes it as he saw it in 1772 , 
Heber speaks of that at Broach in 1824. There 
is notliing that can be adduced in their suppoii 
either from the sacred works of the Hindus, the 
Asoka inscriptions, or the institutes of Menu, 
more than may be inferred from the proverbe of 
Solomon that * the merciful man is merciful to hia 
own beast.’ The homage to brute animals, origiu« 
ally conflned to the Jains and Buddhists, and not 
even making its appearance amongst them until 
a comparatively recent period of their history, 
slowly extended itself amongst the Brahmann. 
and m the early part of the 19th century had 
infected the Parsees. This comparatively enter- 
prising and enlightened race, so far from being 
exempt from the degrading superstitions of the 
Hindus, as has been asserted, seem to have picked 
up some rags from the superstition of every sect 
and denomination with which they have come in 
contact, and patched it on to their own comparat- 
ively simple creed. The superstition of tl>e 
Banians, like themselves a great trading coni- 
mimity, seems to have been peculiarly attractive 
to them, and the pinjrapol being their pet 
institution, speedily secured the sympathies of 
the Zoroaatrians. 

The Bombay pinjrapol owed its origin as much 
to the Parsee respect for dogs as to the supersti- 
tions of the Jains. In 1813, the dogs running 
wild and masterless in the street had become so 
intolerable a nuisance, that an order was issued 
for killing them, and the result of this was a 
succession of street rows and disturbances betwixt 
the dog-destroyers and dog-reverencers, which 
led the latU^r to offer a sum of money for each 
mangy cur that was released from durance and 
made over to them. Some 30,0O0 or 40,000 of 
these canine quadrupeds were iu this way annually 
packed off, the bulk of them were sent to an 
island near the mouth of the Tapti to starve or 
to w'orry or infect each other. So cruel are the 
tender mercies of the wicked and superstitious. 
Great expense was incurred on this account, and 
as the funds began to diminish from failing seal, 
Motichund Amerchuud, a great Jain merchant, 
and partner of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy, exerted 
himself and obtained an agreement on the 18th 
October 1834 from Shree Gosaiujee Maharaja, 
and setts of the Hindus, Parsees, and others, by 
which they bound themselves to raise taxes on 
opium, Cotton, sugar, bills of exchange, and 
pearls, ‘ that the lives of a great many animals may 
be .saved, which is an act of great charity.’ The 
Srawaks or Jains agreed to raise a fund amongst 
tijembelvca for the required ground and building, 
tlie rate.H weJc collecteil and sent yearly to the 
. maiiugci's iijjpointed, namely, Bomanjee Hormus- 
jec Wadiajee, Sir Jamsciiee Jejeeboy, Motichund 
Amerchuud, Vukutchund Khooshalchund. The 
agroement, signed by about 450 merchants, con- 
tains a clause stating that any excess of the fuuds 
may l>e applied to such charitable objects as naay 
be approved of by the trustees. At one time 
there were about seven lakhs of rupees (£70,000L 
IVhilst tlie Bombay pinu apol was under the vigil- 
ant superiiiteiidincc of Sir Jainaetjee Jejeeboy, the 
fumls poured amply in, and the institution was 
most carefully conducted. Since 1851 the place 
has become a sink of animal and moral corruption. 
When seen by the Editor in 1866, it was filled 
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with wretched sick animals, and the place was < Peregrinations,’ which were published in 1614, 
inexpressibly filthy. It fearfully fails to fulfil any and translated and published in 1653 by H. C. 
one of the ends it professes to aspire after. To the Gent. These afford a fearful picture of the in- 
horse, the ox, the goat, the sheep, and the dog, human depravity and bloodthirstiness of the 
more especially the first and the last, fresh air and Portuguese adventurers of his time. Faria-y- 
exerci^ are indispensable, not only to health and Sousa, author of * The Portuguese Asia,* regard 
enjoyment, but to existence. As to tlie horse, he is Pinto as a truthful writer ; but Pinto has been 
a hunter of the bills ; to him conhuementis a curse, treated as an infamous liar, simply on account of 
and followed by the worst of ills. This noble beast the incredible atrocities which he describes with- 
— who probably has never once within his life been out any reticence or apparent consciousness of their 
tied up for forty-eight hours on end, whose master, guilt. He was the first European who visited 
daily even and mom, when there was no work for Japan. He landed at Cape Bungo towards the 
him to do, saw that he had air and exercise — from end of 1542, in lat. 33° 32' N., and long. 132® 2' 
the day that he enters the pinjrapol to that when E. Ho was either shipwrecked there or landed 
his dead carcase is dragged out of it, is pinned intentionally. He returned to Europe 1558, and 
down to one spot. The sheep and goats fare but died 1581. 

little better; the dogs are infinitely worse off PINUS, a genus of trees belonging to the 
than the horses. It not uufrequently happens that natural order Pinaceie of Limlley, the Conifer© 
animals which have been sent there by mistake of Jussieu, the fir tribe of plants. Cone- bearing 
are recovered by their owners ; a single hour in pines with long leaves, like the common Scotch 
the kennels sends them back covered witli vermin, fir, are found as far south as the equator, in 
and infected with the most loathsome diseases. Arakan, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Lions, tigers, panthers, and other carnivora are Japan, and S. China, also in Arabia, in Australia, 
occasiounlly kept in the piujra])ol ; it is forgotten and New Zealand. It is a very remarkable 
that for every day that one of these is kept alive, fact that no gymnospermous tree inhabits the 
one sheep or goat must die to feed it. — Bombay Peninsula of India, not even the geuus Podo- 
Standard^ 1858 ; Bombay I'imes. carpus, which includes most of the tropical gym- 

PIN-LAY-J ALLAT. Buum. A tree of maxi- nospenns, and is technically coniferous, and has 
mum girth 2^ to 3 cubits, and maximum length glandular woody fibre, though, like the yew, it 
16 feet, in the Tena.sserim proviuces. When bears berries. The absence of oaks and of the 
seasoned, it fioata in water. Its wood is strongly above genera (Podocarpus and Pin us) is one of 
recommended for fuses ; it is free from oil and the most characteristic differences between the 
acid, and light, yet strong ; it is much used for botany of the east and west shores of the Bay of 
rockets of euormo\is dimensions and for wooden Bengtii. The pine tree genus consists for the most 
guns, and is used for the burning of the dead part of timber trees, many of which are of great 
Phoungyes, and on other occasions. — Capt, Dance, beauty, and of much value on account of their 
PINNA, a genus of molluscs. The bysaus of a I timber. Many of them are growing along with 
Mediterranean species is long enough to be woven ' fir trees (Abies), yew trees, and the lurch (i.,arix), 
into a fabric. Men's gloves, from its byssus, in i in the Northern Himalaya, in CJiina and Japan, 
1820 cost 13 carlini the pair; women’s gloves, : and one or two in Burma, one? in Cochin-China, 
18 carlini; stockings, 6 ducats; waistcoats, 30 and orte in Arabia. Other eastern couifertc are 
ducats; and coat, 100 ducats. — Jameson^ p. 191, species of araucaria, biota, callitris, cedrus, Cun- 
i. 1820. ninghamia, cupressus, cryptoineria, dacrydium, 

PINNACE, a boat of the Ganges, rigged like dammara, juniperus, larix, podocarpus, taxmlium, 
a brigantine, and used for family pleasure-trips taxiis, and thuja. The pine forests of the hills yield 
or short journeys, rather than for any lengthy far, resin, and might yield turpentine, except that, 
travel ; generally from 12 to 20 tons burden, by the native pT(.»refia of preparatio’u, this most 
and from 40 to 50 feet in length, with a crew of valuable product of the crude resin is allowed 
12 or 15 men. to evaporate. The pines of New Zealand are the 

PINNOTHERIDuE, a family of the Brachy- Dammara Australis, Dacrydium cu[)re}i8iuum, 
urons Crustacea called Pinnotherans by Milne- Podocarpus totara, P. dacrydioides, P. spicata, P. 
Edwards, known by the common luvme of pea- ferrugiueu, and Phyllocladua trichoinanoidos. The 
crabs; of these the genus Elameim, M.-Bdtrards, San or Sha-mHii pine tree of the Cluiiese is the 
is founded on Hymenosoma math©!, figured by Cunniughamia Sinensis, a tree of Japan and of 
M. Ruppell in his work on tho Crustacea of the the South, Central, and W. Provinces of China, 
Ked Sea. Milne-Edwards tliiuks that it seems at a distance from the sea-coast. All pirts of tho 
to establish the passage between the Hymenoso- tree are used medicinally, as stimulant, tonic, 
mata, the Oxystomes, and the Oxyrhyuchi. Ela- and sedative remedies ; it yields a good timber, 
nieua matb©i (Ruppell, Krabben, pi. v. f. 1) is used for coffins, flooring, furniture, house- frames, 
found in tho island of Mauritius and the lied ^a. and for piles, but these latter must not be alter- 
— Eng. Cyc. nately exposed to the air and water. Several of 

PINS. the Indian conifer© have been variously arran^[ed 

Kpinglea Fa. Piniti, .... Malay. ^7 different botanists, under the genera Abies, 

Steoknadeln, . . Geb. Gundu vusi, . , . Tam. Cedrus, and Pinus, but the following are usually 
Tanknl, . . . , Guj. Gundu sudi, . . , Tel. recognised as belonging to the last-named genus: — 

.... Hind. Toplu, Toait. Pious alcoequina, PurZa fore, grows in Japan, at 

. 6000 to 7000 feet.— Fon Mueller, 

These are imported into India from Europe. Pinus densiflora, Sieb, and Zucc.^ a tree of 

PINTO. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Portuguese Japan, along with P, Maasoniana. 
leader in the Eastern Seas from 1637 to 1568. Pinus excelsa, Wall.^ the P. peuoe of MaoC' 
He wrote a history of his career, under the title donia. Its eastern synonyms are— 
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Kail, . . Beas, Sutlej. 

Lam-shin, . . . Bhot. 
Tongschi, . . . Bhut. 
Ohir ; Kachir, . Chen AH. 
Darcliir, .... ,, 

Keuri 

Shim; 8om*8hing, . ,, 


Biar, .... Jhelum. 
Kaiar, Ycro, Yari, Kahh. 

Tscr 

Baisalla, . . . Ktiab. 

Sam ; Balsam, . PiTi. 
Chil Ravi. 


It ifl a larjGfu tree of Nammbf'tty, Nei)al, Simla, 
Bhutan, Sinnur, Garhwal, anrl Kaglian ; Bcarce at 
Murrec. Found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 7000 to 
11,000 feet; at ])laceH riseR to 12,000 feet. It I 

f rowH in \V. Ne])<il, not in E. X(‘j)al, ami Sikhirn, ' 
ut is eoniinon in Bhutan. It is found with the 
deodar at Naranibetty, Th<*og. Heaeinblcs tln^ 
Weymouth pine, and is remarkable for itR droop- ; 
ing braneboH. Dr. J. L. Stewart Raya it has re- 
cently been identified with 1*. petice, which grow's 
only in a confined locality in Macedonia at from 
2400 to fjHOO feet. It is common in many parts ^ 
of the I^aiijab Himalaya, generally growing in 
mixtal forests, from 5000 to jH'rhaps 1 1,000 feet; 
the Id, 000 feet given a.s a maximum by Ailchisou. 
is probably a mistake. It also grows sparingly in 
W. Tibet, at 8000 to 10,000 feet; Trans-Indns. 
Griffith found it in Kafirisian, and Btdlew near j 
the Safed Koh, at 9000 to 10,00() feet. Trees of 
8 and 9 feet girth are not unfrequent, but it 
rarely reaehes 100 feet in height, although trees 
of 150 feet occur at times. It furnisheB the be.gt 
wpod for most purp<)f?es of all the Himalaya coni- 
fers next to (ieodar, and wlicrc the latter is scarce 
or dear, thia is used for all the ordinary purposeja 
of construction. In Kullu, as shingles, it. is said to 
last 7 or 8, and in.sidc 15 years; and at Alurrcc, ' 
where it is the best wood procurable for shingles | 
and ordinary purposcR, the supply in a.d. 1860 i 
was rapidly getting exhauRted. The wood is so ! 
resinous as to be used for finmbeaux and candles. 
Finns tirnia, Afiiohe, of N. Japan. 

Pimm Fortunei, Parlaiori% of CJiina. 


PinusGerardiana, Wall, Neoza pine, edible pine. 

Chilgoza, . , . Aeohan. j Neoza, ..... Hind. 

Ohiri, Brita, . . CJhenab. j Ki, . . . . Kanawak. 

Mirri, Galhoja, , „ j Miri, Galgojal, . . IhvN.i. 

Giinohur, . , , Hind. } Julgozah, . , . Pushtu. 

Rbce, Newr, , ,, | Kashti, .... Ravi. 


A moderate-sized tree, confined to the northern 
and drier face of the Himalaya, beyond the range 


tree has been repeatedly tried in the rainy di«- 
tricts of the Himalaya, but will not succeed, a 
dry climate being essential to it. It is common 
in a part of the Upper Sutlej basin, at ono 
spot on the Ravi, on a short portion of tho 
Upper Chenab and its tributary the Miru, also 
growing near Astor and Gilghit,^iot far from the 
Indus, and is found near the Sab d Koh (Bellow), 
and in Kafiristan, etc., north of the Kabul 
(GrilTith) Its range in the r.Anjab Himalaya 
may hv i)ut at from 5800 to 8000 feet. Dr. 
Stewart believes there is some mistake in Cleg- 
horn ’.s 10,500 f(‘.ct on tfie Sutlej. It docs not, as 
a rule, exceed 6 or 7 feet in gfrth, although he 
l»ad 8e(m it uj» to 12 feet, and itj height does not 
geuerally range over 50 or 60 feet. It is a short- 
trunked tree, and the bouglm and often the stern are 
much curved. Tln^ timber is but little used for 
e.oijRtnietion, but Dr. Stewart had seen it used for 
the sticks on which tho passenger by tho swing- 
bridge Bibs, and on which his life depends. It is 
very resinous, and is gem'rally reckoned the best 
of all for torches and fuel, but on account of tho 
value of its fruit is not often taken for these pur- 
poses. Major Longd(m Rays that the Kanawaris 
do not use its resin as it gets too hard, but he ex- 
tract'd excellent tar from the wood by dcRlnictive 
difltillatum. On the Sutlej, a rude basket is formed 
from a piece of the bark having its corners fastened 
together by wooden pins. 

Pinus Griffithii, Parlatore^ is the Larix 
Grifiithii of the N.W. Himalaya ; grows at 8000 to 
12,000 feet. 

Pinus Kaiinpferi, /.rnnhert, Abies Kaempferi or 
golden pine, is a native of .Japan, found wild on 
the mountains of Fako. The handsomest of all 
the larches; grows to 150 feet; wood hard and 
durable. 

Pinus Khasyana, Iloylc. Tin-yoo-ben, Burm. 
Found on the hills in British Burma, between 
the Sitang and the Sahviu rivers, at an eleva- 
tion exceeding 5000 feet. It is a stately tree, 
sometimes as high as 200 feet to the top. The 
wood is very ricli in resin. In a full-grown tree 
on gO()<i soil the average length of the trunk to 
the fii-st branch is 80 feet, and the average girth 
measured at 6 feet fro n the ground is 9 feet 

Pinus leptolepis, Sich. and Ziicc.^ of Japan, up 
to 9000 feet. 


of periodical niins far among the hills, and its 
presence is indicative of a dry climate. It grows 
in one or two small clusters on a ridge witli a 
northern exposure, near Walassa, l)ut does not 
generally ripen its fruits. It is first seen on the 
Mini ridge, and above Chini becomes a principal 
tree of the forest, produces a very large cone, 
containing, like the stone-pine of Europe, eatable 
nuts, of an elongated oblong form, which, when 
roasted like chesnuts, are agreeable to the taste, 
though with a little flavour of turpentine. The 
seeds, of which there are more than a hundred in 
a cone, are collected and stored for winter use, 
being a r^ular article of food in Tibet and 
Afghanistan. They ripen about October, and are 
extracted from the opened cones by bating. 
They are largely consumed by the inhabitants, 
which has probably caused the wood of tho tree 
to be less used than it would otherwise have ^en. 
They are oily and difficult of digestion, are stunu- 
lant, and an oil extracted from them is said to be 
applied extemalij in diseases of tho head. This 


Finns longifolia, Poxh. 
Tea-dong, . . . I’hutia. 

An.andcr, . . . .Jhelum. 

Chil, Ohir, Salla, Kamaon. 
Oula, . Kanoka, Lepch. 


Thaim, Kangra, Lkpch. 
Dhup, .... Nepal. 
Salad Dhup, . . „ 

Nash tar, Nakhtar, Panj, 


A large tree of Darjiling, the Himalaya, Kangra, 
Simla, Sikkim, Bhutan, grows at 4000 to 7000 feeU 
This species is, of all tlic Indian pines (except its 
near ally P. Khasyana), that whi^ is capable of 
enduring the most heat, and at the same time the 
greatest variation in amount of moisture, as it is 
found at elevations of not more than 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea, equally in hot, 
humid valleys of Sikkim, where it enjoys a per- 
petual ^pour-bath, and on the diy sandstone niUff 
of the "upper Pan jab, on which rain hardly ever 
falls. It is only, however, at low elevations, where 
the mean temperature is high, that it is capable of 
supporting a great amount of humidity. Heaii- 
woM small, soft, and reddish, not durwe, and is 
readily attadied by insects. It is used for shini, 
tea boxes, the bottoms of boats ; it is often made 
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iaio oharcoftl. The tr^e ^^ieldfi 10 to 20 lbs. of resio 
Ihe first year, i.iid about one- third the quantity the 
second year, after which the tree either dies or is 
blown down. Tar is extracted from it, and tur- 
pentine is disti lied from the tar. The bark is used 
for tanning and for iron -smelting ; the charcoal of 
the leaves, mixed with rice water, is used as ink. 
The Pinus lon^afolia exudes naturally or yields to 
indsioos a very fine turpentine, which is called 
Gunda baroza in the bazars, Birje and cheer ka 
gond, Peks., Bifozch tur. But Gunda baroza is a 
name also given to Indian olibanum. The natives 
of the Outer Hi malaya prepare tar in a simple way 
from fragments of .|he woo<l. The dry chips are 
put into a largf earthen pot with a narrow neck, 
containing about 10 seers, and in the bottom four 
or five small holes (one-fifth irtch) are drilled. The 
pot thus filled if luted over with stiff wet mud on 
the top and sidc^a. A hole being dug in the ground, 
a smaller pot, holding J seer, is placed in it, and 
the larger one on the top ; the joint being luted, 
and the surrouuning space filled up with earth, a 
heap of cow-dung bratties (If) seers) is piled over 
the whole, and tis much more as is required to 
keep up the fire for eight or nine hours. The 
rraidue of each pot gives 5 chitaks of tar and 1 
seer of charcoal ; four men will easily make 2^ 
maunds, or 9 large pots full of tar, in the month, 
and the cost will be Rs. 21, viz. four men at 5 
rupees = 20 rupees ; purchase of pots, I rupee; 
on 2^ maunds = 3 annas 8 pie per seer. The 
value of the charcoal, near the railway or a largo 
town, will reduce the cost of tar to 3 annas per 
seer, or probably less. The product appears to be 
equal to the tar imported from Europe, which is 
prepared on a larger scale Mr. J. D, Smithe, 
civil engineer, adopted a m<»dification of this plan 
at the Madhopur workshops. On the large pot, 
holding 12 seers, and filled with chips, he placed 
a smaller one inverted, luting the joint and upper 
surface with stiff mud, five inches thick ; these 
vessels, thus prepared, are put on the top of a 
third, which we may call tue receiver, ana, as in 
the former method, the joint being luted, the whole 
is covered with fuel, and a fire lighted. Four to 
eight hours are necessary to extract all the tar. 
After the fire has been extinguished and the 
vessels have cooled, the ashes should be raked 
out, until the under vessel or receiver is visible ; 
the large pot should then be carefully lifted off 
with a thick cloth in tile hands. As the layer of 
mud is essential for the preservation of the vessels, 
time and fuel will be saved if by careful manage- 
ment the coating is not broken ; each time it is 
renewed a considerable expenditure of fuel takes 
place. Care is necessary in lifting the large pot 
to prevent lute or ashes falling into the receiver 
which contains the tar. The charcoal should then 
be taken out of the large vessel and the tar out of 
the receiver, when they are ready to be charged 
again, as at first. Common bazar pots may be 
UM, and with good management they may be 
fired 10 or 12 times ; the economical working of 
the tar faot^ very much depends upon care and 
attention* The poto may be worked in a row 1| 
loot apart ; — ^by this arrangement there will be a 
mat saving of fuel. The average produce, acoord- 
nig to Mr. Smithe, is as follows One seer of wood 
yields 2-fitli chitaks of tar and 4r-dd obitaks of 
ehaiooali giving fi->9th chitaks as the produce of 
«Mh seer el wood pat into the pot, or 48*1 per 


cent. To produce a seer of tar, 6 seers 4 chitaks 
of fresh chips are required for charging a pot| 
and 2 maunds 6 seers and 9 chitaks of chips 
for fuel. The estimated cost is about one anna 
per seer, which, however, seems to be too low. 
The pots for the tar-making process should be 
charged with chips about 1 or 2 inches thick and 
3 to 5 inches long:' The tar produced by the 
above process, from the chips of deodar (CedruS 
deodara), Chil (Pinus longifolia), or Kail (PinuS 
excelsa), is of a superior description, equal to 
Swedish tar. It is a mixture of resin and oil of 
turpentine, more or less blackened by the admix- 
ture of empyreumatije products ; it thickens after 
exposure to the atmosphere, and may be used for 
coating boats ; it is valuable as a preservative for 
all the woodwork of dams, regulating bridges and 
railway sleepers, also for telegraph posts and 
wooden fencing. 

Pinus Merkusii, Jungh^ Tiu-yoo-ben of the 
Burmese, grows near the Toung - gyin river, 
associated with Dipterocarpus ; splinters are used 
for torches. — Rnxh. ; O'Sh. ; Rnt/U^ fll, p. 350 ; 
Wall.; Stewart; C leghorn ; Bellew ; Hooker^ ii. 
p. 43; Gamble; Brandix; Von Mueller; Cal, Cat, 
Ex.^ 1862 ; Thomson's Tr. 

PIPAL. Sansk. Urostigma religiosum, Mig. 
Gaz pipal is the Plantago major, also Abies Smithi- 
ana, and Paras pipal is the Thespesia populnea. 
Urostigma religiosum, the poplar-leaved fig tree, 
is the celebrated tree of Buddha Gaya, of which 
a shoot has been cherished at Anaradhapura for 
twenty centuries. Such trees are maintained in 
the courtyard of nearly every vihara or temple in 
Ceylon as objects of veneration. 

rIPAL-PAN. Tam., Tel. A small ornament 
of the shape of a leaf of the Urostigma reliiriosa, 
suspended in front of the pubes of young Hindu 
girls. It is of gold, or silver, or c(mper, and is 
their sole available concealment. Young Hindu 
boys have a little tube of gold, silver, or copper, 
with a ball at each end, strung on a string. 

PIPE-CLAY. 

Khutra, .... DukH. [ Nairatn, .... Tam. 

This is of a greyish- white colour, with an earthy 
fracture, and a smooth, greasy feel ; it adheres to 
the tongue, and is very plastic, tenacious, and in- 
fusible. When burnt, it is of a cream colour, and 
is used for tobacco-pipes and white pottery. It 
is found in abundance in several parts of India, 
and is used for the same purposes that it is in 
Europe. Some castes of Hinaus also employ it 
for making the distinguishing marks on their fore- 
heads, and (moistened with water) it is often ap- 
plied round the eye in certain cases of ophthalmia, 
as well as to mrts of the body that are cruised. 

PIPERAdEiE, the pepper tribe of plants, of 
which the species of the genus piper arc the roost 
important. They are herbs, undershrubs, or 
shrubs of the tropical regions in both continents, 
and about fifty species of the genus piper occur 
in the East Indies^ viz. betle, chaba, cuneifolium, 
loncbites, longum, malamiri, nimm, peepuloides, 
plant^neum, reptans, ribesioides, samientosum^ 
sazatile, stenophyllutn, subpeltatum, sylvaUocim^ 
trioecum, and nlisfolium. 

PIPER BETLE. Atnn. Betel, betel vine. 

Ohaviea betel. 

Tambul, ..... Aeab. Barf'i-tambal, . . Pbbs. 
Ku-teiang, . . . Chih. Taa^ala, . . . Sansk. 

Tu-plb-pob Vettflei, .... Tah. 

P«ti, ..... Hum. TaniiUspakii, . . . fm. 



PIPER OUBEBA. 


PIPER NIGRUM, 


The left VCR of this vine and of P. siriboa are 
exteDsively used by the natives of the East and 
Went Indies to chew along with the nut of the' 
Areca catechu and quicklime, as a restorative of 
the powers of the stomach and promoter of diges- 
tion. It is capable, however, of ^iroducing, like 
some other species of piper, intoxicating eflfecis, 
ftnd should be used in moderation. Piper betle is 
largely cultivated throughout the Peninsula of 
India and in Ceylon. In Pegu it grows wild in the 
Pegu forests, on the Cadoojway Choung. — Hogg ; 
Eng. Cyc.; M^Cl ; Voigt. 

PIPER CUHEHA, Cubebs ; tailed pepper. 
Cubeba officinalis, Jjfigitrl. 

Kabnbeh, .... Arab. Kotnoon koos, . Malay. 
Dumki mirchl, . DiJKH, Suganda mariebi, S^anhk. 
fCoobab-chini, , . HlND. Val mcllaghn, . . Tam. 
Lada barekor, . Malay. Salava tnirialu, . Tel. 

A plant of the Archipelago ; its fruit is largely 
used in medicine. — Hogq. 

PIPER LONGUM. “Linn. Long pepper. 

Obavica Hoxbtirghii, Mxtj. 


Dar filfil, .... Arab, j Clmhai jawa, . . Malay. 

Pipool. .... Bknu. J’ipal, Maghz pipal, Pers. 
Peik koy-en, . . Burm. Piijiil, Filftl-i daraz, ,, 

Piperi Gr. Dar-filftl, ... ,, 

Pipel, Pipulamoola, Hind. Pi ppalu, Krishna, Sankk. 
Oaz pipal, ... ,, Pipili, . . . Tam., Tel. 


A native of the south-east of Asia, growing 
wild in India, along water-courses, towards the 
Circar mountains, but is much cultivated. The 
femAle spike having attached to it the dried half- 
ripe berries (resembling the catkin of the birch), 
is used in medicine. It has nearly the same 
chemical composition and properties as black 
pepper, thougn feebler. It is said to contain 
piperin. The root (Granthicka, San.sr.), sliced 
find dried, constitutt's the Pipula iiioola of the 
native druggists, a substance much used as a 
stimulant remedy and spice by the Hindus, but it 
is still weaker than the fmit. I.rOng pepper is a 
creeper of easy culture, and should be trained on 
poles, or have strong sticks to grow upon. It is 
common in all parts of India, is extensively culti- 
vated in the Northern Circare ; its use is rather 
limited, but as, in the commercial returns, it is 
always included with black pepper, the quantity 
cannot be asceHained. Long pepper is readily 
propagated by cuttings. The stems are annual, 
and the roots live for several years, and, when 
cultivated, usually yield three or four crops, after 
which they seem to become exhausted, and re- 
quire to be renewed by fresh planting. Its berries 
are Wged in a pulpy matter like those of P. 
nigrum. They are first green, becoming red when 
ripe. Being hotter when unripe, they are then 
gathered and dried in the sun, when they change 
to a dark-grey colour. The spikes are imported 
entire. The taste of the berries is pungent, 
though rather faint — 0\^h. ; Jaffrey ; M. E. J. R, 
PIPER METHY8TICUM, Ava pepper, a native 
of the Sodety, Friendly, and Sandwich Islands. 
It IB used in a tincture in chronic rheumatism, 
and in infusion aa an intoxicating beverage, which 
IB Blao deemed antisyphilitio. To cure venereal, 
the patient drinks an infusion until he becomes 
drumk, after which copious prspiration ensues. 
The national beverage in the iCava of Polynesia is 
prepared from the root and extreme base of the 
; they are preferred fresh, but are nearly as 
good when dry. Reducing the roots to minute 
partid^ aeoording to Polynesian usage, by chew- 


ing, is a task in Fiji by laris who have sound teeth | 
in other Polynesian islands it is done by young 
women. On public occasions, or at carnival 
meetings, when the chewed root is placed in the 
bowl ?,nd water is poiirt'.d on, the whole assembly 
begin to chant appropriate songs, and this is kept 
up until the dregs of the root have been strained. 
The beverage has the look of coffee with plenty of 
milk in it, and an aromatic, sliphtly pungent taste, 
which, when once acquired, must, like all acquired 
task's, be enticing. —/Jr. Seemnv, Vili; 0\Sh. 

PIPER NIGRUM. Linn. Black pepper vine. 
Filfil a*wad, . . . Arab, j Filfil ffird, .... Pebs. 

Marioha, Gol-mirch, Bknc. j Filfil-fjfiiah, Pilpil, . „ 

I Nga-yok koung, . BtiRM. Kolukimg, Marchu, Sansk. 
Pi))eri, . . Gr. of Hippoc. Mareechang,Vellajung, ,, 
Kala-mirch, . . Hind. Gannnirw, , . SiNOH. 

Gol mirch, . . ,, Bab-aree, . . . Syrian. 

Choca mirch, . ,, Molago valli, . . . TaM. 

Lada, .... Malay. Mirialu, Moluvu kodi, Tel. 

I Molago-kodi, . . M A leal. 

A climbing plant, native of Malacca, Java, and 
Sumatra ; founri wild among the hills of the 
Rajamundry district, but cultivated all along 
the Malabar coast, iu Sumatra, Borneo, the 
Malay Peninsula, and all countries to the east 
of the Gulf of Siam. The best pepper comes from 
Malabar, the least esteemed from Java and Sumatra. 
The pepper vine is very common in the hilly 
districts of Travancore, especially in Cottayam, 
Meenachel, and Chenganacherry districts, where 
at an average calculation about 5000 candies are 
produced annually. Its cultivation is very simple, 
and is effected by cuttings or suckers put down 
before the commencement of the rains in June. 
The soil should be rich, but if too much moisture 
be allowed to accumulate near the roots, the young 
plants are apt to rot In three years the vine 
begins to bear. They are planted chiefly in hilly 
districts, but thrive Well enough in the low 
country in the moist climate of Malabar. There 
they are usually planted at the base of trees which 
have rough or prickly bark, such as the j^k, the 
cry thrina, cashew nut, areca, and mango. They will 
climb about 20 or 30 feet, but are purposely kept 
lower than that, at 12 to 15 feet. During their 
growth it is requisite to remove all suckers, and 
the vine should be pruned, thinned, and kept 
clear of weeds. The Denies are gathered before 
they are perfectly ripe, and quickly dried on mats 
in the sun, by which they turn black. When 
plucked too young, they speedily fall into a state 
of powder. Such are separated from the others 
by sieves and winnowing. In this condition it is 
termed black pepper. White pepper is the same 
fruit freed from the outer rind ; for this pnrpoea 
the ripe berries are allowed to macerate in water, 
and the husk is removed. These are smaller^ 
smooth, of a greyish- white colour, varying to 
yellow, with a lees powerful odour and tasie 
than the black. The root is a tonic and cordial. 
Both Piper nigrum and Piper longum grow wil4 
in considerable quantities in the hilly tracts ol 
Goo<Iem, and probably along the whole of the 
extensive range of the Eastern Ghate. The latter 
finds its way in small quantities down to the baiarB 
on the coast, but the black pepx>er is entirely 
neglected, and does not appear to be gathered 
even for local use. Black pepper and long pepper 
appear to have been used as febrifuges in the east 
from the earliest periods. The powder and the 
root of long pepper have been much employed in 
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Hindu mediome. The root is said to be bitter and 
dry y it is a stimulant tonic, is en^loyed for coughs 
and indigestion, also fever.^ Tne black pepper 
from the forests of Malabar apd Travancore for 
oehturies has been an article of exportation to 
iporraean countries. — Roxh.; Ainslie ; Eng, Cyc.; 
M* C. C, Jnd. Ann. Med. Science ; Powell. 

PIPER RIBESIOIDES. Wall Tau kwou. 
Piper sylvaticum, Roxb.^ a native of the 
mountains on the north-west border of Bengal, 
where the natives call it pahari pipal, or mountain 
long pepper, and use it, both green and ripe, in 
their dishes. In the botanic garden it blossoms, 
and the berries ripen during the rains. — Roxb. 

PIPER TRTOMUM. Roxb. Mirial tiga, Tel. 
Circar mountains, in shady places ; with rich soil, 
fruit succulent, small, round, red, excessively 
pungent ; an important article of commerce from 
Mddras. — Roxh. ; O'Sh. p. 675. 

PIPSA, a troublesome dipterous insect which 
swarms on the banks of the streams in iSikkim ; 
it is very small, floating like a speck before the 
eye. The bite of the pipsa leaves a small spot 
of extravasated blood under the cuticle, very 
„ itating if not opened. It resembles a flen, and 
ll found on the nanks of the Rungeet river, in 
Sikkim. See Mura. 

PIPTANTHUS NEPALENSrS, a plant on the 
Tendong, in Sikkim, with golden nlossoms. — 
Hooker's Journ. ii. p. 5. 

PIPTURUS PROPINQUUS. Weddell A 
bush of the Eastern Islands, South Sea Islands, 
and East Australia, with a fibre similar to that of 
the China grass, Boehtneria nivea. P. velutinus, 
Weddell is closely allied. — Von Mueller. 

PIR. Hind. A Muhammadan saint, a religious 
instructor. Pir zadah, son or descendant of a 
pir. Amongst the Kurds of Persia, pir is a 
title, though it means literally an old man or old 
woman. It is often united with Murshid, a guide 
to the right path, t.e. salvation. Pir-o-Murshad is 
applied reverentially to the religious teachers of 
the Muhammadans of India and Persia, but is 
also used in addressing people of high rank. 

Piran-i-Pir, the saint of saints, t.e. Dastagir, 
the Pir-i-Dastagir Sahib, a Muhammadan walee 
or saint whose tomb is at Baghdad. He is 
considered the chief of their sainta A Muham- 
madan festival is held on the 11th of Rabi-us- 
Sani, in honour of Syud Abdul-Kadar Ghilani, 
or Pir Piran, a Sufi teacher, native of Ghilan, 
who taught and died in Baghdad. Sadi studied 
under him. — Herk. 

Pir Jalal — ? oblations are offered at his shrine. 

Pir Mangho, a place of Muhammadan pilgrim- 
age, 10 mues west of Kurachee, famous for its 
hot spring and crocodile tank, from which it is 
erroneously supposed to derive its name, the 
oroco^e here Ming the long-snouted garial, not 
the short-nosed mnggur. About a hundr^ of 
these are kept in a num close by, called muggur- 
Hr. JBuisfs CaUUoaue. 

PIRACY is described in the earliest Malay 
romanoes, and is spoken of in glorifying the 
brave deeds of their ancestors. Pira<7 has 
always been frequent along the coasts of China. 
Pirates continue to infest the Solu Sea and the 
aouthem ports of the PhUippineB. They come in 
the middle of the western monsoon, ara return 
iti the beginning of the eastern monsoon. They 
mmn to oome mostiy from Lamm Bay, on the 


south coast of Mindanao. Dampier, in 1686, calls 
them the Hillanunes, living in the heart of the 
country of Mindanao. They are bold, but rarely 
attack European shipa, generally the trading 
schooners manned by Malays. Their prahus are 
open boats, about 60 feet long, 12 wide, and 4 
deep. They have a swivel throwing a 1 lb. ball, 
but their plan of attack is to throw themselves 
in overpowering numbers ou board of their prey. 
Mamndano pirates, every year, -with their long 
prahus, well manned, visit some part of the Archi- 
pelago, robbing, destroying, killing, or making 
captive all they meet with. The Dutch and tlie 
British have done very much towards suppressing 
piracy, but the Spaniards nothing. In the Persian 
Gulf, and on the western coast of India, until the 
beginning of the 19 th century, piracy had pre- 
vailed, and in the 17th and 18th centuries an 
extensive system of piracy prevailed on the Arakan 
coasts and in the Delta of the Ganges, in which 
some Portuguese leaders joined. 

Piracy from pre-historic times has been a pro- 
fession with several maritime tribes of the East 
Indies, who have preyed on commerce on all 
the coasts from Afnca to the remotest islands of 
the Archipelago. The present seat of piracy in 
the Indian Archipelago includes Mindanao, Sulu, 
and the crowd of other islands extending from 
Mindanao to the north-east coast of Borneo, and 
separating the Mindoro from the Sulu Sea, 
Formosa to the Sulu Archipelago and Mindanao 
is all included, and embracing the Philippine and 
Basayan groups. In the early part of the 19th 
century, pirates made their haunts chiefly about 
Lingen, the island of Billiton, and the west coast 
of Borneo. 

On the western side of the Peninsula of India, 
pirate races were harassing the seaport towns at 
the time of the arrival of the Portuguese. The 
Sidi chiefs of Janjira and Sachin and the Mahrattas 
engaged in it on the western coast, and even at 
the present day some of the races on the littoral 
of Cutch and Cambay are scarcely restrained 
from following this as a profession. Up to the 
close of the 18th century, the islands or Kenery 
and Colaba, near Bombay, were the resort of 
these predatory bands. 

The British continue to guard against piracy in 
the Persian Gulf up to the present day, and 
armed ships of the Indian and British navies, all 
through the close of the 18th and in all the 19th 
century, have been employed there in protecting 
conunerce. Ibn Haukal, in his version of the 
Koran, informs us that before the deliverance of 
the children of Israel from Egyptian bondage, the 
subjects of a pirate monarch in these parts seized 
on every valuable ship which passed. The pos- 
session of a few ports within ana near the entrwee 
of the Persian Gulf, where it is not more 
30 miles across, enabled them to perceive and 
sally out on all passing vessels. In recent times, 
the Muscat Arabs, daring the period of their 
ascendency, from 1694 to 1786, were highly 
predatory ; but it was not until 1787 that the 
Bombay records made mention of the systematio 
continuance of piracy. 

The race whose power and influence were long 
felt by the neighbouring tribes, and is still inti- 
mately conne<^ with their poUtioal condition, 
occupy a part of the coast within the Persian 
Gulf, comprehended between the mountain range 
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and the sea- shore, and extending in tJiai direction 
from Kasab to the island of Bahrein, a distance 
of 350 miles. On the map, this portion bears 
the designation of the Pirate Coast. To the 
Portuguese during their brief career in India, 
they proved quite as troublesome as they did 
in the latter part of the 18th century to the 
British ; with these robbers the Imams of Muscat* 
have been repeatedly at war. In 1809, an ex- 
pedition was sent against them under Captain 
Wainwright, in His Majesty’s ship Chiffonne. Their 
principal stronghold, Ihvs-ul-Kheima, was stormed 
and taken, and 50 of their largest vessels burnt 
or destroyed. Leit, on the island of Kishm, and 
several other iiorts, were reduced ; but though 
this had the effect of checking them for a time, 
they soon rebuilt these ports, and gradually 
returned to their old practices. The inhabitants 
of the Pirate Coast consider themselves to bo far 
superior to either the Bedouin or town Arab. 
The latter, especially those from Oman, they hold 
in such contempt, that a Muscatti and an arrant 
coward are by them held to be nearly BynonymouH. 
They are taller, fairer, and in general more 
muscular than either of the above classes, until 
they attain the age af 30 or 40 years, when they 
acquire a similar patriarchal appearance. 

After 1800, there were some overt acts of 
attempted piracy, but these were easily prevented 
by the Indian navy, and on one serious attempt, 
in 1833-34, lias-ul-Kheima and Shaya, vessels 
of largo size, with some 2000 fighting men on 
board, were prevented from coining out on a 
piratical enterprise. They were met by one ship 
of war (Elphiustone)^ and driven back to their 
porta with great slaughter, and they surrendered 
a few days afterwards. 

The Pirate Coast of Arabia extends from lUs-ul- 
Kheima to Abuthabee. 

Lingah is the chief town of the piratical 
Joasmees, on the Persian side. It is close to 
the sea, in lat. 2G° 33' N., about 24 miles from 
Kishm. 

Ramsce town is in lat 25® 33' N., and is near 
Ras-ul-Kheima, in lat. 26° 48' N., and lat. 56° 
4' E. It is the centre of the pirate ports, and 
their chief tow-n, containing a thousand houses. 
It is situated on a point of land projecting into 
the sea; within the point is a deep narrow bay. 
Eleven miles from Ras-ul-Kheima is Hamra,alow 
sandy islet, and near it, on the mainland, the 
villages of Aruulgavine, Ejman, and Fasht To 
the west of the town of Shargah is a small lagoon 
in which the dows are anchored. South-west of 
Shargah is the small town of Boo Haile. 

The Beniya tribe inhabit the most northerly 
district of Oman, called Sir (Seer^. The tribe has 
three branches, — Beniya, Manasir, and Owaimir. 
Those inland possess a fine breed of camels, and 
are nomades, migrating yearly ; the coast dwellers 
fish in small boats, and dive for pearls. Their 
pearl fishery is accounted to produce 10,000 
tomans yearly. They seize the small boats that 
approach their coasts. They can furnish 20,000 
excellent musketeers. 

The Badoo of the town of Huailah, of Khor- 
Haasan, and Zobara are agricultural and pearl 
fishers. Within the space of twelve hours, 6000 
Badoo could be marched down to the coast. 

Ojeyr is the chief seaport of the Wahabees. 
From Ojeyr to Kateef is two days’ journey, and 


the district is occupied by Uttoobee Arabs, but 
the Badoo occupy from Kateef to Grane. 

The islands of Inderabia and Basheeab are 
occupied by tnulers, sheplicrds, and farmers. — 
Hikmorcy p. 318; Wallace^ ii. p. 29; Persian 
Gulf Selectini\s ; WcUsted's Traveb, i. p. 243. 

PIK BABA, a Muhammadan saint, whose shrine 
is atBiiner, 10 miles E. of Elai. About 400 or 600 
fakirs, etc., are in attendance . — MacGregoVy ii. 6. 

PIRI. Tam. A Ceylon tree, which grows to 
about 20 feet in height and 2 feet in diameter. 
Its wood is very dose in its grain, and is used by 
the natives for the frames of veBsels, and iu house 
work. It produces a fruit which is of no use. — 
Efiye of Ceylon. 

PIR PANJAL, a range of mountains which 
extends for about 40 miles between the Baramula 
pass and Pir Panjal, or Nandan Sar pass, and 
rising to 16,500 feet above the sea. Tlie most 
picturesque road into Kashmir traverses the 
Pir Panjal pass, and is known as the Gujavat and 
Pir Panjal route. The top of the pass is a fine 
gra-ssy plateau, about half a mile wide, with an 
elevation of about 11,500 feet, gradually sloping 
down tr) the Aliabad sarai. 

Pir Panjal pass is called also the Sona Gulli ; it 
is open for foot-travellers from the 20th April, 
and for horses about 20th May, and is shut for 
3i months in the year. Hodgson, Herbert, and 
the Gerards state 11,500 feet as the height up to 
which forest trees grow in alpine India, east of 
the Sutlej. The Pir Panjal range of hills is 
visible from the Shalimar gardens in Kashmir. 
Muhammadans say the range derives its name 
from Pan j, five, and Pir, saints, five pious brothers 
having settled on it, and performed several 
wondrous feats around ; but the name seems to 
be Pansal, which in the Kashmirian language 
signifies a pass, and Pir, a devotee. Europeans 
and Persians call the whole mountain Pir Panjal, 
but the natives restrict the name to the pas^ 
The mass of this range, according to Vigne, is 
basaltic. 

PIR POINTEE, Father Pointee, or St. Pointee, 
a Miisalman saint His tomb, resembling that 
at Sicrigully, though less picturesquely situated, 
stands on a little cliff above the river, with some 
fine bamboos hanging over it . — HehePs Journal^ 
i. p. 199. 

PIRZADAH. Pers., Hind. Son of a Pir, 
from Pir, a saint, and Zadah, the offspring. It 
means a religious devotee of the Muhamm^ans, 
but not an ascetic, and is considered a reverential 
appellation. In India, the five famed of these 
Muhammadan holy men are Ghazi Miyan, whose 
tomb is at Barait-ch ; Pir Hathili, sister’s son 
of Gbazi Miyan ; Pir Jah’l, of Lucknow ; Pir 
Muhammad, of Jounpur ; and another. They are 
known as the Panch-Piri. — Potiingef's Travels^ 
p. 139 ; Ondh, p. 126. 

PISACHA, a daughter of Daksha, and wife of 
Kasyapa. Pisacha, m Hindu life, is a marriage 
obtained by a forcible abduction, the most objec- 
tionable of all the Hindu forms of marriage. 

PISACHA. Sansk. An evil spirit, a devil, a ghost, 
one haunting burning or burying places. The 
most malignant order of malevolent beingB, lower 
than the ^kshasa. The Pisacha is mentioned 
several times bjr Menu (I 37, 43, v. 60, xii. 44). 
He is classed with Rakshasa and Yaksha, who are 
described as eating flesh meat and unclean food. 
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Piiacha ib the Sanskrit word for Peygal. Pipachi, 
female. — Williams^ Story of Nakiy p. 177. See 
Pei ; Peisacha. 

PISH, Chamerope Ritchieana? << In Baluchistan, 
IjSS, and Makran, the Qudhaf or Godhap or 
Gudhab of the Arabs grows luxuriantly among 
the hills. It is seemingly a palm. It h^B fan- 
shaped leares, which are used for the Makrani 
houses, and for making mats, ba«, shoes, ropes, 
pipes, cups, etc. Its pith is made into tinder ; 
between the top leaves is a palatable stalk ; its 
small ac|d berries also are edible, and make rosary 
beads. 

PISHING or Pisheen, a valley to the west of 
Baluchistan, separated from the valley of Kanhee 
by a range of mountains. It is to the west of 
Seistan . — RitchUy ii. p. 13. See Kalat 

PISHON of Genesis, supposed to bo the river 
Indus. 

PI SONIA, a genus of plants of the marvel of 
Peru tribe, of the order Nyctaginacee. Pisonia 
inennis, ^dkigi > putri, Dukh., is without thorns. 
— Lindl 

PISONIA MORINDIFOLIA. Lutchi-kottay- 
elUy, Tam. The leaves of this pretty lettuce 
tree make tolerable greens cooked with cocoanut, 
ohillies, etc. ; leaves of a light-green colour, 
turning neariy white during the hot months. — 
Joffrey, 

PISONIA VILLOSA. Poir. 

Pisonia aouleata, | Tragularia horrida, Kon. 

Bagh-aehura, . . Bkng. I Konki : Kanki patra, Tsl. 
Kara Indu, . . . Tam. | Brobudi ohstfea, . Txl. 

A plant of Bengal and the Peninsula of India, 
seen growing everywhere. Prickly pisonia makes 
impenetrable hedges. Konki, in Telugu, means 
a hook, and has reference to the thorns, which are 
aculeate backwards, and very prehensile. — Roxh, 

PISTACHIO NUTS, or Pistachia nuts. 

Pistasie, .... Dak. Plsiaechi, Fastaebi, It. 
Pistssjes, . . . Dot. Pistacise, .... Lat. 

Pisia ohenoot, . . ^ Fistica, Piatscha, . Port. 

Pistaohes I^. Fiitashka, . . . Bus. 

Piitasoben, Pistasie, Gkr. Alfocigot, Pistacho, Br. 
Pista, .... Hikd. Pistaoie, .... Bw. 

A small oily seed, the produce of Pistacia 
Tera. They are oblong and pointed, about the size 
of a filbert, enclosing k kernel of a pale greenish 
colour, covered with a yellowish or reddish skin. 
Th^j have a pleasant, sweetish, unctuous taste, 
and are chiefly served up at the dessert. Pistadbio 
nuts are imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf, also into N.W. India, through the Bolan 
pass. They are eaten with relikh by natives. — 
Faulkner, 

PISTACIA, a genus of plants belon^g to the 
natural order Aoacardiacete. Seeds aolita^, each 
without albumen. The spedes are— 

P. Atlantloa, De^., — ? 

P. OabulisA, StoWt Sind. 

P. intefferrima, B. /. H T., N.W, Himalaya. 

P. lentuoua, A., B. Borope, N. Africa. 

P. terehinthus, A., Voiffi, 8. Europe, N. Africa. 

Pistacia AUantica, jDsa/., Tagho, Pushtu, 
yields the Rami madiki or Knndar rumi of the j 
basars of the Pan Jab ; used in asthma, also mixed I 
in oiutm^ts. 

Pistacia Cabnlioa, Stockty Khinjak, Pushtu. 
A tree of Sind, yiel^ a resin similar to masUc. 

Pistacia integerrima, H,el T., Zebra-wood tree. 

Bhu« iniegerrima. Wall, 


Kakrein, • , . Bear. Kakkeran, Toongoo, RaV. 
Kakra, . . . OhekAB. Kakra-Singhi, » . „ 

I Kakrei, Tanhari, „ Kak^angche, . BUTLU. 

i Rhakkar, . . Jhblum. Barawan, Trans Ikouh. 

Kangar, . „ Bhne, Masna, ,, 

Drek, Goorgoo, Kaohak. 

This ornamental tree grows in many places in 
the Patnab Himaiiaya at from 1600 to 6500 feet, 
also in Simla, Garhwal Hills, Hasara, and Afghan- 
istan. Its zebra- coloured wood is in great demand 
amongst Europeans for chairs and Oabinets ; it 
is also made into oil mills. The leaves and young 
shoots are browsed. The fruit, sumak, is mven 
in indigestion. The kakra-singhi, a large, hollow, 
hom-like curved mII, with a tawny-brown rough 
exterior, is consiaercKl hot, dry, and astringent, 
and is used by natives in coughs and asthma, 
fever, piles, and dysentery. It is also said to 
allay vomiting, thirst, and difficulty of breathing. 
— CUghorn ; Stewart ; Powelly i. p. 838. 

Pistacia lentiscns, Linn.y Mastic tree. 

Mactaka, . . . Arab. Rami maatiki, . Hikd. 

j Uluk bagh-danu, ,, Kondar nimi, ,, 

Kinnah, ... ? Klnnah, Kinnoll, PxitS. 

A native of the south of Europe, North Africa, 
and Asia Minor, introduced into the Calcutta 
Garden in 1806. The bud, bark, leaves, and fruit 
have all been used in m^icine, but have been 
j laid aside in modern times. The leaves are 
I evergreen ; fruits very small, pea-shaped, reddish 
when ripe. The resin is callea — 

Rami maataka, . Arab. Ulmaatiga, . ... lir. 

Gum maatic, . . Sno. Kinnoli, . . . Turk. 

Kundar rami, Pebs. 

Mastic is obtained from the trunk by incisions 
made in the month of August. It occurs in oval 
tears of variable size, smooth, diaphanous, brittle, 
breaking with plane, brilliant, glassy, and pale 
yellow surface, and owing to its brittleness being 
usually covered with its own dust. Its odour is 
agreeable; flavour weakly balsamic; it softens 
in the mouth, and becomes ductile like white wax. 
It melts at a moderate heat, and then exhales a 
sweet odour. Mastic is quite insoluble in water ; 
it yields to alcohol 80 per 100 of soluble matter, 
leaving a substance resembling xumutchouo, which 
is slowly dissQlved by ether. This resin gives 
its name to the process of mastieation, being 
largely chewed in the east. It is much used by 
dentists for filling up carious teeth ; it is burned 
as incense; and in some parte of Greece it is 
added to bread in small quantities to give it an 
agreeable flavour. Mastic is extensively employed 
as a traxuiparent varnish, dissolved in turpentine 
or alcohol, \.;bh other resinous bodies. A species 
of mastic, called turn, is obtained in Africa from 
the Pistacia Atlantica. The true resin is sold in 
all the bctfara for about three rupees the seer. It 
is used by hakims in diarrhoea and diseases of the 
stomach or liver. It comes from KAbul, but the 
best is said to come from Turkey and the Levant, 
hence called Rurol — Rozb. ; O'Sh, p. 278 ; Powell. 

Pistacia terebinthus, Terebinthus vulgaris. 
Katinge rami, . Arab. | Zungbari, . . . Psbs. 
Batum, .... „ I Sukhur, .... „ 

A natiye of Barbary, Greece, and the south of 
France. A resinous jidoe of much value is afforded 
by this tree. It is seldom seen in clomps or 
groves. It is said to produce cypress or ohian 
turpentine, and to supply a kind of follicular 
gall. Its small, brown, dried fruits, cafled Hab- 
ubKhizra, are said to come from Bokhara, and to 
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be used aft an aatringent in special difteaseft, and I 
for palpitation of the heart. — Powell. \ 

Pistacia vera, Linn., Pistachio tree. Fietak, 
Pista, Hind. A large bush or small tree, frOm 15 
to 20 feet high, of Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, N. 
Turkestan, Mid Asia, Bokhara, Kabul, Koh-i- 
Kusb, and 8. of Eui-ope. It yields the pista or 

g iatachio nut, of which about 140 tons are annually 
nported via Peshawur and the Bolan pass. The 

g all found on it, pista-ka-phul, gul^i-pista, and 
azghanj, orbozaghanj, are imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, and used as an astrinpent 
medicine, also as a dye for silk. By the Hindu 
physicians the fruit is considered a warm and 
moist remedy ; the kernel contains much oil, and 
acts as a demulcent and restorative. It is prin- 
cipally used id special diseases. The bark is 
employed as a tonic in indigestion. The galls 
act as astringents, and are used in diarrhoea. 
According to Mr. Elphinstone, it grows wild in 
the Hindu Kush. The almond and the pericarp 
are imported into India from Kabul, with the 
kind of gall termed gul-i-pista, and a resin 
called aluk-ul-imbat. — O'Sh. p. 276 ; Royle's III. 
p. 178; Faulkner; Birdwood; Powell, i. p. 337. 

PISTIACEiE, liemnads, or Duck-weeds, a 
natural order of endogenous plants. The species 
are floating or land plants, with very cellular, 
lenticular, or lobed fronds or leavea The common 
duck-weed, Lemna, may be regarded as the most 
simple of all phsenogamous plants. It inhabits 
the ditches of the cool parts of the world. Pistia 
is found in the tropics ; Ambrosinia in the basin 
of the Mediterranean. — Eng. Cyc. 

PISTIA STRATIOTIS. Linn., Boxh., Kh. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Agasa-tatnare, 
Antara-tamara, 
Akaaa-iamara, 

Niru budiki, . 

plant, growing in all 


Unter ghunga, , Dukh. 

Toka pana, . . Hind. 

Taka puna, . , „ 

Kodda pail, . Malsal. 

An aquatic stemless 
tanks and ditches. It is said to occasion dysentery 
to those who drink the water. Its juice is given 
medicinally. The natives of several districts of 
Southern India were in the habit of using the fresh 
living plants of the Pistia stratiotes or Agasa- 
tamare for attracting and stupefying bugs, but 
large quantities of this plant were collect^ and 
tri^ in several hospitals and public institutions, 
and found useless. 


PISUM ARVENSE. 
Keia, .... Benq. 
Wan tan, . . . Chin. 

Ttins, aiau, tan, . „ 

BiailUh, . . . Eotpt. 
Field pea, .... £no. 


Wight. 

Matter, . . . HiND. 

Mattar reward, ,, 

Kala mattar, Kaohan. 
Karani, . . . Kash. 

Kulawan, . . . Simla. 


Cultivated throughout India, sown after the 
rains in drills, and varies in price according to the 
quality ; when green, they are tolerable as a 
vegetable, but are best in soup. Procurable in 
Deoember and January. — Riddell 
PISUM SATIVUM. Linn. 


Hummus, . . . Arab. 
Khaadoo; Sen, . Beab. 
Barra-muiur, . . Biko. 
Common pea ; Fea, Bno. 
Patana, .... Qoj. 
Mtutur; Khandu, Hind. 
... 

Batanl, 


pea, 
pea. 

Shanma ; Ahandil, Imdak. 


Watana, 
Kaohang, . . . 

Harenso, . . . 
Bata-gora-dja, . 
Vella pattaoi, 
Patanlu, . . . 
Oundu sanigbelu, 


Mare. 

Malay. 

Sanbk. 

SiKOH. 

. Tam. 
. Til. 


This is the pea of the garden. Cultivated 
throughout the plains of India, and grown in the 
N.W. Himalaya up to 14,000 feet. At the latter 
height it does not ripen its seed, and is used as 
fodder. It is found in the Sutlej valley, between 
Rampur and Suncnam, at an elevation of 8000 to 
14,000 fget. Cultivated in Kanawar and Spiti. 
100 parts of the pea, from Benares, yielded — 
Moisture, 12‘66 ; nitrogenous matter, 28*50 ; 
starchy matter, 60 28 ; fatty or oily matter, 
1*11; mineral constituents (ash), 2*41. — Ainslie; 
Eng. Cyc. ; Cleghorn, p. 66. 

PITA. Tam. Aloe or agave fibre. 

Cantala, Banakeora, Hind. | Petha kalabuntha, . Tam. 

The species of agave commonly called aloe 
plants are natives of America, which have become 
BO naturalized in many parts as to appear to be 
indigenous in Africa, parts of India, and in the 
south of Spain. The agave plants resemble the 
true aloe in their sword-i^ped leaves with 
parallel veins, which, however, grow to a gi^ntic 
size — that is, from eight to ten feet in lei^ui — in 
a cluster from the root, with their margins usually 
armed with short thorns, and their points with a 
hard and sharp thorn, which makes them useful 
hedge plants ; the leaves abound in fibres of great 
length, of considerable strength, also tough and 
durable. The Mexicans make their paper of the 
fibres of agave leaves laid in layers. Tne expressed 
juice of the leaves evaporatea, is stated by Long, 
m his History of Jamaica, to be also useful , as a 
substitute for soap, — Royle, 111 Him. Bot. p. 875 ; 
Royk, Fib. PL p. 4. 

PITAKA, Tein-pitaka, three divisions of the 
sacred writings of the Buddhists. Pitakattayan, 
or the three Pitaka, do not seem to have been 
committed to writing until b.C. 85, or 458 y^ears 
after Sakya’s death, during the reign of Watta 
Gamini, king of Ceylon. — Hardy ; Fytche, p. 167. 

PITAMAHA, bom at Gauri Sankar, ana lived 
at Kuru Kshetra. He taught that the world, 
time, and space, like God, are eternal ; and he 
enjoined the practice of the three sects, Saiva, 
&kta, and Vaishnava. — Ward, iv. p. 81. 

PITAMBAR (from Pita, Sansk., yellow, and 
Ambar, cloth), a yellow amber-coloured cloth, or 
soft silk dhoti, ten yards long, forming both a 
skirt and a body covering, or worn by men as a 
dhoti. The silk pitambi^ of India, or men's 
silk loin-cloths, are worn by Hindus at entertain- 
ments and festivals, as also in reli^ous worship. 
Satis are nearly universal for Hmdu womena 
wear, and sousse, made into petticoats and 
trousers, is as universal for Muhammadan women 
and men also; and it has this advantage over 
saris, that the colours and patterns differ very 
little anywhere within the confines of India; 
whereas saris, dhotis, and loongis must be 
made to suit particular localities, and the patterns 
of one locality would inevitably be rejected in 
another. See Clothing. 

PITAMBARA, clothed in yellow garments, the 
colour of the clothing of Buddhist and Hindu 
rcl^ouB ascetics. 

PITAPUR, in Gujerat, occupied by the 
Bagela race. 

rlTAR, father, is derived from the Sanskrit 
root Pa, which means to protect, to suppott, to 
nourish. The father, as genitor, was called in 
Sanskrit Ganitar, but as protector and supporter 
of his offspring he was called Pitar ; hence, m the 
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Veda, these two names are us^ together, in 
order to express the full idea of father. Thus tho 
poet says — 

* Djaus me peta genita, 

Jovis mei pater genitor, 

Zi*r if*»v 

In similar manner, Matar, mother, is joined with 

S mitu, genitrix, which shows that the word 
atar must soon have lost its etymological mean- 
ing, and have become an expression of respect 
and endearment; for among the early Aryans 
Matar had the sense of maker, from Ma, to 
fashion. In the non-Aryan nations of Europe 
and Asia, the terms are — 

Langiumo. 

Turkish, . 

Georgian, . 

Mantshu, . 

Javanese, . 

Malay, . 

Syami (Tibet), . 

Arabic, 

Tibetan, 

Serpa (Nepal), . 

Murml (Nepal), . 

Pakhya (Nepal), . 

Persian, 

Lepcha (Bikkim), 

Bhutan!, 

Dhimal (N.E. Bengal). 

Koch (N.B. Bengal), 

Oaro (N.E. Bengal), 

Burman (Burma), 

M rn (Burma), 

Sak, 

Talain (Siam), . 

Ho (Central India), 

Santhali (Central India), 

Uraon (Central India), 

Oayetl (Central India), 

Khond, 

Tuluva (Southern India), 

Badaga (Southern India), 

Irula (Southern India), 

Singhalese, . 

Chinese, 

Tamil, . . 

Telttgu, 

— Lubbock's Origin of C 
PITCH. 

Zift, Kitr, Arab., Turk. 

Snng-shu-kaa, . . Ohin. 

Bru, Foix, . . . Fr. 

Peoh, Gsr. 

Pitch is the residuum of tar, inspissated by heat 
or boiled down to dryness. In China, black 
dammer and inmure elemi are used as substitutes 
for pitch. In British India the black dammer is 
used similarly. — McCulloch. 

PITCHER PLANTS are of the natural order 
Nepentbacea, and there are several species in 
Ceylon, the Khassya, the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatm, Java, and Borneo. N. rajah, N. 
Lowii, N. Edwardsiana, are all Bomeon species. 
Other known species are N. ampullace^i, die- 
tillatoria, loevis, phyllamphora, ana Rafflesiana. 
They are quite common near Mount Ophir in 
Malacca, and the pitchers there contain about half 
a pint, and are beautifully ciliated with large cilise ; 
the hroad pitcher— for this, like the Rallesiana, 
produces two kinds — is generally crimson; the 
long pitcher differs from me other in its trumpet 
shape and men colour, which is spotted with 
crimson. The leaves are moderately large and 
broad, — at least those of them which produce the 
broad pitcher, and which are found near the base 
of the plant, — are dark green above, and of a fine 
peach-coloured red beneath. The Nepenthes 
ampuUacea produces green or spotted short and 
broad pitchers ; it is also a climbing plant, and 
found m thick jnnglea The old stems falling 


Batvi. 

Ana. 

Mama. 

Deda. 

Amn. 

Erne. 

Bapa. 

Ibu. 

£apa. 

Ma. 

Dhada. 

Ma. 

Ab-Walld. 

Walidah. 

Pha. 

Ama. 

Aba. 

Ama. 

Apa, 

Amma. 

Babal. 

Ama. 

Pldr. 

Madar. 

Abo. 

Amo. 

Appn. 

Aba. 

Al. 

Ama. 

Bap. 

Ma. 

Aba. 

Ama. 

Ah{ia. 

Ami. 

Pa. 

Au. 

Aba. 

Anu. 

Ma. 

Ya. 

Appu. 

Enga, 

^ba. 

Ayo. 

Babo. 

Baba. 

tir 

Abba. 

Ayya. 

Amme. 

Appe. 

Appa. 

Awe. 

Amma. 

Awe. 

Appa. 

Amma. 

Pu. 

Mu. 

Appa. 

Amma. 

Tandrl. 

Thullee. 

vil, p. 415. 


Pitch, . . 

Ouj., Hind. 

Pece, . . 

. . . It. 

Smola-guit aja, . Rub. 

Fez, . . 

. . . Sp. 


from the trees become covered in a short time 
with leaves and vegetable matter, which form a 
coating of earth about them ; they then throw out 
shoots, which become in time new plants ; but 
apparently the first attempts to form the leaf are 
futile, and become only pitchers, which, as the 
petioles are closely imbneated, form a dense 
mass, and frequently cover the ground as with a 
carpet of these curious formations. As it con- 
tinues m'owing and endeavouring to become a 
plant, the laminno of the leaves pradimlly appear, 
small kt first, but every new one increasing in size, 
until finally the blades of the leaves are perfect, 
and the pitchers, which, as the leaves developed 
themselves, have become gradually smaller on 
each new leaf, finally disappear altogether when 
the plant climbs into the trees. This formation 
of the pitcher may afford an instructive lesson to 
the naturalist, as, though not to the same extent, 
the principle is perceptible in all of this curious 
tribe, the leaves of seedlings nnd weak plants 
always producing the largest pitchers. The best 
known to Europeans is Nepenthes distillatoria, 
Ait.^ of the Khassya mountains; it is the N. 
phyllamphora and N. Indica, Lam. None of the 
plants of Borneo so much attract curiosity as the 
various and beautiful pitcher plants, eight dif- 
ferent species of which were discovered in the 
western part of the island. The pitchers, which 
in some instances would contain upwards of a 
pint of water, hang from the midrib of the 'leaf 
of which they are a formation ; they precisely 
resemble pitchers, being furnished also with a lid. 
The Nepenthes Rafflesiana produces its pitchers 
singly ; they are large and generally crimson ; it 
grows on rocky islands in the neighbourhood of 
Singapore, and it is easily distinguished from it« 
near ally, the native of Borneo and Mount Ophir, 
by ite inferior size, shortness of the column wnich 
supports the lid, the white and powdered appear- 
ance of its stems, and its bushy habit, never 
exceeding four or five feet in height. The largest 
Bomeon one, Nepenthes Hookeriana, growls in 
shaded jungles, climbing to the tops of the trees. 
The pitcher is nine inches in length, having a 
large lid standing on a column, which is a con- 
tinuation of the beautiful edge. of the pitcher; 
that part which is broadest and turned towards 
the midrib of the leaf from which it depends, 
is furnished with two broad wings. — Wallace.^ i. 
p. 81 ; Low's Sarawak, p. 68. 

PITH, Eng., Sola or Shola of Hindustan, is 
obtained from the jEschynomene aspera. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Trichinopoly Local 
Committee exhibited a large coUection of figures 
and architectural models, carved in the pith of the 
typba. The attitudes of the figures were stiff, 
but the draperies characteristic. Also pith work 
made from the rushes called Nultee in Tanjore. 

PITHA-STHANA. Sansk. Seat or place of 
a seat. Of these are 61 places where the limbs of 
Sati fell, when scattered by her husband Siva, as 
he bore her dead body about, and tore it to 
pieces after she had put an end to her existence 
at Daksha's sacrifice. At the Jwala-Mukhi, 
Vindhyjs-Vasini, Kalighat, $nd others of the 
Pitha-Sthana, the temples are erected to the 
different forms of Sati or Devi, and not to the 
phallic emblem of Siva, which may be there as an 
ornament or accessary, but not as a principal.-* 
Oarretk 
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PITHEOOLOBIUM ANIMALLAYANUM, 


PITT, WILLIAM. 

PITHEOOLOBIUM ANIM ALLAY ANUM of the valleys, and their fiat roofs are thickly covered 
Beddorae. This very beautiful tree, with its large with a layer of the same material. The gradual 
spreading head, is very conspicuous in the moist transition, in ascending the Sutlej, from Hinduism 
woods on the higher ninges of the Animallays, to Buddhism, is very remarkable, and not the 
5000 to 8000 feet, and other hills to the south of less so because it is accompanied by an equally 
them. P. bigeminum, Martins, is a large tree of marked change in the physical aspect of the 
the Himalaya and S. India. — Beddome, FI Sylv. inhabitants, the Hindus of the Lower Sutlej 
xvi. p. 189. appearing to pass by insensible gradations as we 

PITHECOLOBIUM DUI. 1 CE. Willd. advance from village to village, till at last we 

Inga dulcig, WUUi. | Mimo«a duloia, Roxh. arrive at a pure Tartar population. The people 

Manilla tamarind, . Eng. | Ksrka puli, . . . Tam. of Upper Piti have quite the Tartar physiognomy, 
This tree is supposed to have been introduced the small stature and stout build of the inhabitants 
from the Plulippine Islands, but it is common of Ladakh, to whom also they closely approximate 
througliout the Madras Presidency ; it is one of in dress. To what extent mere climatic influences 
their best coppice fuels, and is largely grown for may cause these differences, and how far they 
that purpose, and is also much used as a hedge depend on an intermixture of races, it is difficult 
plant. A cubic foot of unseasoned wood weighs to decide. It is impossible, however, to avoid 
50 to 53 lbs., and when seasoned 40 lbs., and its being struck by the coincidence between these 
specific gravity is '640 ; it is hard, coarse-grained, physical and moral changes in the human race, 
and brittle, of a reddish-brown colour, and when and the gradual alteration in the forms of the 
sawn emits an unpleasant odour ; it is used for vegetable world, which are observable as we 
country carts, packing-boxes, and the panelling advance from a wet to a dry climate. — Thomson*s 
of doors. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. p. 188. Travels in W. Himalaya and Tibet, p. 109 ; 

PITHECOLOBIUM SAMAN is the rain tree. H. f. et T. p. 223. 

It grows rapidly. PITRA BAKSH, from Pitra, paternal on- 

PITHECOLOBIUM SUBCORIACEUM. Thw. cesfors, the Patrii of the Romans, is a Hindu 
Meernini mara, SiNGii. A large tree 30 to 40 feet festival about the end of September, on the last 
high, growing, not uncommon, at an elevation of day of Bhadrapada or first day of Aswin, on 
4000 to fiOuO feet in the central province of which offerings of fire and water are made to the 
Ceylon ; wood unknown. — 7Viu\ Zeyl. part ii. manes of deceased ancestors. See Astronomy. 

PITHECUS, the orang-outang. The following PITRI, the soul of a deceased ancestor ; also 
species are known : — the manes of ancestors to whom the obsequial 

Pithecus Brookei, P. Wurmbiiet P. Abelii, worship Srad’ha is performed. They are the 
Owen, though neither the species described by Feralia of the Romans, and in Hinduism also 
Van Wurmb, nor that by Dr. Abel, the Mias embrace the ten Prajapati or mythical pro- 
rambi, Malay, Brooke. A native of Borneo. genitors of the human race ; also the sons of the 
Pithecus curtus, Blyth, the Mias chapin of the gods, according to a legend in the Harivansa, 
Dyaks. A Borneon species. and in the Vayu-Purana, though all the Puranas 

Pithecu.s moric), Owen, Mias kassar, Malay, give similar accounts of the Pitri. 

Brooke. From Borneo. The offerings to ancestors are balls of rice and 

Pithecus Oweiiii, Bi, small orang with short flour (pinda) ; thus of a simple nature, as was the 
forearms. Adolesce nt female. Hab. unknowm. wise with the Romans ; for Ovid, in his Feralia, 
Pithecus satyrus, L. apud Brooke, S. Muller, remarks ironically, Parva petunt manes, — the 
and others, Mias pappan, Malay, Blyth. From manes are easily satisfied. — Wilson; Dowson. 
Borneo. — Ben. As. Soc. Journ. No. 4, p. 383. PITRI, the Aryan divinity of food. 

PITHOKAGAKH, a military cantonment in PITRl-ISWARA. The worship of the ances- 
Kamaou district, North-Western Provinces; lat. torial manes, the Pitri-iswara or father-gods of 
29° 35' 35", and long. 80° 14' 30" E. — Imp. (Jaz. the Rajputs, continues for fifteen days. The 
PITI. Hind. Pulse of the kind called mah mua of Mewar goes to the cemetery at Ara, and 
ground up into a fine paste with water. performs at the cenotaph of each of bis foro- 

PriT auci Ilungrung are two valleys in the fathers the rites enjoioed, consisting of ablutions, 
Himalaya. That of the l*iti river is entered from prayers, and the hanging of garlands of flowci'S 
Kanawar by tlic Hungrung pass, elevated 14,800 and leaves sacred to the dead, on their mouu- 
feet ; the Parang pass, 18,500, leads over the ments. Every chieftain does the same amongst 
range dividing the Parang from the Piti rivers, the altars of the ‘great ancients ’ (barra boora) ; or, 
The district of Piti, which was fonnerly almost if absent from their esUites, they accompany their 
independent, but paid tribute to, or exchanged sovereign to Ara. See Dharma-raja. 
presents with, all the Tibetan countries in its PITRI -MEDHU, Sansk., from Pitri, fore- 
neighbourhood, namely, with Gam, Ladakh, and fathers, and Medhu, flesh. The early fathers, the 
Lahul, as well as witli Kanawar, followed, in 184G, progenitors of tlie human race, their manes, the 
the fortunes of I^hul in being transferred to dii patrii and dii manes of the Romans. 

British rule. It is a very thinly populated valley, PITRI-PATI, lord of the manes ; Yama, judge 
the villages being small and distant, and the of the deod.^ — Dowson. 

arable tracts of no great extent. The mountains PITT, WILLIAM, Prime Minister of Great 
on its southern border, by which it is separated Britain. In 1784 he introduced a Bill in the 
from Kanawar, are so very elevated that they British Parliament to establish a Board of Control 
wholly intt*rcei)t all access of humidity from the over the Court of Directors of the East India 
districts to the northward of them, and render the Company. The Board W'os to consist of six Privy 
cUmato entirely rainless. The houses arc iu con- Councillors, who were to act as Commissioners, 
sequence very generally built of unburnt bricks, having control and aiipcrintendence of all the 
made of the lino lacustrine clay so common in affairs of the British possessions in the East 
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PITTA. 


PLANT. 


Indiei. Of these six, two were to be the Chan* ff&thered annually. The shells hre exported to 
cellor of the Exchequer and one of the Principal India and China as a substitute for window glass, 
Secretaries of State, either of whom was to and small pearls are found in them. On the 
preside, and in their absence the senior of the Coromandel coast of the Peninsula of India, they 
remaining four. With the senior, who was are found fossil in the tertiary strata of the 
known by the designation of President of the eastern coast line. 

Board of Control, the whole business of the PLAGUE, or Levantine plague, also Bubonic 
Board soon rested ; he was essentially a new pla^e, are terms by* which the nations of Europe 
Secretary of State. The Bill materially dimin- designate a contagious disease of a severe form 
ished the powers of the Directors of the East which from time to time has appeared as epidemic 
India Company. in Egpyt, in S. Arabia, Syria, Tuihish Arabia, 

PITTA and Kaloochia. Uriya. Pitta, a tree of Southern Persia, extending to Turkey in Europe, 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 86 feet, Malta, Gibraltar. It is Imown to the Arabs as 
circumference 8 feet, and height from the ground Ta'un. It prevailed severely in Baghdad in 1880, 
to the intersection of the fiiat branch, 16 feet, and appeared in Egypt in 1842. It broke out at 
Pitta is used for posts, ploughshares, and firewood Pali in Rajputana about a.d. 1830-1840, and 
as the kaloochia, but is a larger tree and very appeared in China during the fifteen years of 
plentiful. — Captain Macdonald. civil war, from 1856 to 1870. The Chinese called 

PITTAL, a cultivating race in Rajputana, who itYang-taee. It prevailed specially in the province 
are supposed to be Kurmi under another name. — of Yunnan and some of the neighbouring ^tricta, 
Campbell^ p. 98. and was believed to have been introduced there 

PITTArUR, a large zamindari in Raja- from Burma, but this unlikely point was never 
inundry. established. On the outbreak of the civil war, 

PITTOSPORACEiE, of 3 genera, 9 it became very prevalent, and was still raging 

^ecies, viz. 7 Pittosporum, 1 Billardiera, 1 SoUya. in 1879, though the rebellion had been long 
Wood of Pittosporum bioolor, /fib., andP. undula- put down. The disease first attacked animals 
turn, Venty from Victoria and New South Wales, which live in or on the ground. The rats, who 
is white, adapted for turners’ purposes, and recom- were the Boonest assailed, came out in troops from 
mended as a substitute for the boxwood used by their holes, and, after staggering about ana falling 
engravers. P. tobira, Roxh.^ is a pretty shrub of over each other, dropped dead. Buffaloes, 9 xeu, 
China. Mr. Gamble names P. glabratum, humile, sheep, and deer also very quickly succumbed, but 
dasycaulon, ferrugineum, tetraspermum, Nilghir- fowls, which spend part of their time above the 
ense, eriocarpum, and floribundum. ground, more often escaped. Those who died 

Pittosporum Ceylanicum, Wight, III. of it were supposed to bo possessed of a deril, 

P. floribaodum, W. et A, 1 Senacia Nepalensis, D.C. and could not be buried, lest the repose of their 
Oelastrui verticillatus, R | Katteya-gasi, . . Singh, ancestors should be disturbed. The bodies were 
A moderate-sized tree of the Oova district of placed on a bier, and exposed to the sun out- 
Ceylon, Rowing at an elevation of 3000 to 6000 side the gates, so that the traveller who passed 
feet — Tliw. Enum. PI. Zeyl. i. p. 68. a village where the Yang-tzee was raging was 

Pittosporum tenuifolium, the lemon tree of nearly choked by the odours with which he was 
New Zealand, attains to 12 or 16 feet in height, suddenly brought into contact. — M. Emile Rocker 
It yields a fragrant resin. — G. Bennett. on the Chinese Malady called Yang-tzee. 

PITTS, JOSEPH, of Exeter, visited Mecca PLAGUSIA POTOUS. Cuvier. The Jerree 
A.D. 1678. Potuo of Russell, Ikan ledahof the Malays, is a fish 

PITT STRAIT, called Sa^wyn by the Dutch, of excellent flavour, and, like Plagusia truUa, 
is bounded on the north by Battanta Island, and passes at European tables under the denomination 
on the south by the north coast of Sallawatty and of ' sole.’ The species are all distinguished for their 
the group of smaU islands stretching from thence tenacity of life. The fishermen at Penang assert 
to the adjacent coast of New Guinea. Its length that some species of Plagusia shoal at Certain 
is about 89 or 42 miles, and its greatest breadth seasons. 

is about 7 or 8 miles. Pitt Strait and Dampier PLA-KAT, Siam., literally fighting fish, is 
Strait are separated from each other by Battanta the Macropodus pugnax. 

Island. PLANCHONIA VALIDA. Blainv, A timber 

PITYRANTHE VERRUCOSA. Thw. Klein- tree of the Andamans, 
hovia verrucosa. Gardn. MS. This tree is found PLANETS in Hindu mythology are minor 
in Ceylon, in the Baitecaloa, Jaffna, and Trin- deities. Brahaspati is not a planet, but '^the 
comalee districts. lord of prayer.* See Graha : llaft Dhat. 


PITYRIASIS VERSICOLOR, a narasitic PLANKS, 
fungns of Melanesia and Polynesia, which causes planter .... Dan Papan, .... Malay. 

the vegetable itch, the Tokelu ringworm. Planken, *. Dut., Gir] Tolitule-oloiku. . Ros! 

PIYA DASI or Priya Darsi, a title of the Bord*gef, Planches, Fa, Plankor, 8w, 

Buddhist king Asoka, king of Magadha, who Takbta Hind. 


lived in the third oentuiy b.C. His era is near Thick strong boards, cut from various kinds of 
that of Antiochus the Great wood. — M^CullocPt Com. Die. p. 920. 

FLACSHADWIPA, Asia Minor, called also PLANT is a term designative of all thevege- 
Sakadwipa.—i4a Res. iii. 804, vi. 516, viii. pp. table kingdom, which botanists classify into 
264, 288. 297. orders, genera, and species, supposed about 

PLACUNA PLACENTA, the window shell 500,000. The Desmodiumgyrant, 

genus of shells, is found in great abundance in has small leaflets in pairs on the leaf * stalks, whidb 
the Tamblegam lagoon near Trincomalee, and exhibit a spontaneous jerking motion, 
thsir collection was rented out, 18 millions being Vinegar plant is a mould, the spawn (Mycelium) 
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PLANTAIN. 


of which forms a tough web. It is often seen 
floating in vinegar, and it induces fermentation 
if placed on sac Marine fluids. 

The pitcher plants are species of Nepenthes, 
growing in Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo. 

The hand plants Cheirostemon platanoides, so 
called because the curved stamens of the flower 
have a singular resemblance to a clawed hand, 
and the ancient Mexicans venerated it 

y^enut fly-trap is the Dionoea muacipula. On the 
upper surface of its lobes are six minute bristles 
(three on each side), and the instant any one of 
these bristles is touched, the lobes close on each 
other, and entrap the insect which had alighted 
on the leaf. 

The Cephalotus of Australia has pitcher-like 
leaves. 

PLANTAGINACE.E. LindL The rib-graas 
tribe of 1 gen. with 15 species of Plantago. Soda 
is obtained in Egypt from the ashes of P. squar- 
rosa. 

Plantago amplcxicaulia, Cuy., Gaj-pipali, Hind. 
Said to be an astringent. 

Plantago ispaghula, Itoxb.^ Spogel seeds. 

Busr kstoons, . . Arab. Ispungur, . . . Sind. 
Fuslioon, .... Gr. lapaghal verei, . . Tam. 

lapaghol, liabghul, HiND. la&pagala vittulu, . Tel. 

Cultivated in India during the cold season for 
the seeds, which are used as an emollient and 
light article of diet for convalescents. In making 
a decoction of ispaghul, take of ispaghul seeds 
two drachms, distilled water one pint; boil 
and strain. This preparation is a simple demul- 
cent, was recommended by Mr. Twining in dysen- I 
teries, and is much used in India in catarrh, 
gonorrhoea, and nephritic affections. 

Plantago major, Linn., Way-bread. 


Ch’e’-ts’ien, 
Cart-track plant, 


Fa*liyun, . 
Bartang, . 


The Chinese name looks like an adaptation of 
Psyllium. 

Plantago psyllium, Linn., Flea-wort, Enq., Bar- 
tang, Hind. The seeds, called flea-seed, contain 
A great quantity of mucilage, and in Britain are 
extensively employed by muslin manufacturers 
for stiffening* their goods ; they are also used by I 
paper-stainers and bookbinders. They form rich I 
mticilaginous drinks, useful in catarrh and other 1 
ailments for which linseed is used. — Roxb.;\ 
Ainslie; O^Sh.; Hogg; Smith; Voigt: Powell. I 
PLANTAIN, Banana, Musa Paradisiaca. j 


M&uz, .... Arab. Pisang, .... Malay. 

Biyu, Bali. VelUkRi, Pesang, Maleal. 

Ng-hyet-praw, . Bubm. Mauza, .... Pkbs. 

Nep-yan, Kehl kang, . . Sinoh. 

Mauz, Kayla, . . HiNU. Valie pallam, . . . Tam. 

Oadaug, Jav. Ariti paudu, . . . Tel. 


Plantain is the name applied to various species 
of the genus Musa, of which, in the East Indies, 
the best known are M. paradisiaca, which yields 
the edible plantain or banana, and M. textilis, the 
Manilla hemp plant. The bananas appear to be 
natives of the southern portion of the Asiatic con- 
tinent (R. Brown, Bot. of Congo, p. 51). Trans- 
plantea at an unknown epoim into the Indian 
Archipelago and Africa, they have since spread 
aliK) into the new world, and in general into all 
iutertropical countries, sometimes before the 
arrival of Europeans. Humboldt put a very high 
value on this fruit as an article of food. Accord- 


ing to him, it affords, in a given extent of ground^ 
forty-four times more nutritive matter than the 
potato, and 133 times more than wheat. In the 
East Indies it is only used as a dessert. In Jamaica, 
Demerara, Trinidad, and other colonies, how- 
ever, many thousand acres are planted with the 
banana. The vegetation is so rapid, that if a line 
of thread be drawn across and on a level with 
the top of one of the leaves when it begins to 
expand, it will be seen in the course of an hour 
to have grown nearly an inch. The fruity when 
ripe, is of a pale -yellow, from 2 or 8 inches to a foot 
in length, and 2 inches thick, and is produced in 
bunches weighing 40 lbs. and upwards. In the 
Straits Settlements, the most approved varieties 
are the royal plantain, which fruits in eight 
months ; one which bears in a year, the milk 
plantain, the downy plantain, and the golden 
plantain or banana. A variety termed Guindy 
was imported from Madras, where it was in great 
esteem. It had tins advantage over the other 
kinds, that it could be stewed down like an apple. 
The Malays allege that they can produce new 
varieties by planting three shoots of different 
sorts together, and by cutting the shoots down 
to the grounil three successive times, when they 
have reached the height of 9 or 10 inches. In 
some districts of Mexico, the fruit is dried in the 
sun, and in this state forms a considerable article 
of internal commerce, under the name of plantado 
pasado. When dried and reduced to the state of 
meal, it cannot, like wheat- flour, be manufac- 
tured into macaroni or vermicelli, or at least the 
macaroni made from it falls to powder when 
put into hot water. The fresh planhiin, however, 
when boiled whole, forms a pretty dense firm 
mass, of greater consistency and toughness than 
the potato. The mass, beaten in a mortar, con- 
stitutes the ‘ foo-foo ’ of the Negroes, Plantain 
meal cannot be got into this state unless by mix- 
ing it up with water to form a stiff dough, and 
then boiling it in shapes or bound in cloths. 

In Pegu there are scarcely any good plantains 
to be h^, owing to the Burmese habit of only 
eating green fruit, and their total indifference 
to the finer qualities of flavour. The great use 
of all fruit with the Burmese is to serve as an 
addition to their curry, for which purpose one 
kind of plantain is just as good as another. The 
plantain or banana holds the same place in Tenas- 
serim that the apple does in England and the 
United States. It is used as a vegetable as well 
as au article for the dessert, the great proportion 
being eaten with rice and meat in the place of 
potatoes. Like the mango, the M usa is indigenous 
lu Teiiasseriin, but the wild fruit is too full of seeds 
to be eatable. A species grows wild in Tenas- 
serirn jungles, and is rather an ornamental plant, 
which is ail that it has to recommend it. Unlike 
the common plantain, it never throws up shoots 
from its roots. The plantain and banana embrace 
many varieties. Mr. Mason had the Burman 
names of twenty-five before him. ‘ The numerous 
varieties,’ writes Voigt, ‘ we have in vain tried to 
put in some order. The att,empt made for this 
purpose, in Schulteus, appears to us to have only 
increased the confusion.^ 

The Manilla hemp^ from wbich a fabric of 
the finest texture is prepared, is made from 
the leaves of the Musa textilis. Several varie- 
ties of the banana are cultivated in the Dckban, 
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— the large red, the green, and the yellow. A 
email fiort, which is supposed to be the real 
banana of the West Indies, is perhaps the most 
luxuriant. The plants blossom at all seasons, and 
BO soon as the drupe of fruit begins to ripen, 
which is known by some turning colour, it is cut 
and hung up to ripen in the house. The plant 
will not bear again, and if not cut down it will 
perish of itself, on which tlie surrounding shoots 
grow up and blossom as the former. The plants 
are generally grown in beds or clusters in a good, 
rich soil, when fine fruit is almost the sure return. 
In transplanting the shoots of 2 or 3 feet high, 
about one-half is generally cut off ; the green 
fruit is used in curries ; the natives of the Penin- 
sula of India also use in their curries the extrem- 
ities of the flower shoots, the heart of the stem, 
and that portion of it from which the roots proceed. 

The stem yields a fine white silky fibre of 5 
or 6 feet in length, specifically lighter than heinj), 
flax, and aloe fibre, by ^th or |th, and pos- 
sessing considerable strength. The plantain will 
flourish in almost any soil where the climate 
is warm and moist. A young shoot being planted 
attains maturity in eight months, producing a 
bunch of fruit weighing 30, 50, and even 100 
lbs., and throwing out from its roots and around 
its stem from 7 to 10 fresh shoots. The.se will 
each become a distinct plant, producing its own 
bunch of fruit. There may be from 300 to 400 
plants in an acre, each producing on au average 
seven suckers, thus making in all from 2100 to 
3200 plants in an acre. The produce of fruit at 
the lowest estimation would be from 900 to 1200 
lbs. annually ; and this fruit has its market value. 

The plant is cultivated everywhere in Southern 
India, where the varieties are the nistalev, superior 
table plantain ; poovaley, or small guindy variety ; 
payvaley, a nale ash-coloured sweet fruit ; mon- 
den, 3-Bidea coarse fruit; shevaley, large red 
fruit ; aud putchay laden, or long-ciirve<i green 
fruit. All these yield fibres, but of very different 
quality. This fibre has a })articular tendency to 
rot and to become stiff, brittle, and discoloured 
by steeping in tho green state, and it lias been 
ascertained by trial that the strength is in pro- 
portion to the cleanness of the fibre. If it have 
been well cleaned, and all the sap quickly removed, 
it bears immersion in water as well as most other 
fibres, and is about the same strength as Kussiau 
hemp. The coarse large-fruited plantains yield 
the strongest and thickest fibres ; the smaller kinds 
yield fine fibres, suited for weaving, and, if care- 
fully prepai*ed, these h.ave a glossy appearance 
like silk. This gloss, however, can only be got 
by cleaning rapidly, and before the sap has time 
to stain the fibre ; it is soon lost if the jilant be 
steeped in water. I'he rope ought not to be hard 
spun, as it becomes stiff er when wet, and is liable 
to snap if it get into a twist or knot. Almost 
every part of the plantain may be converted into 
fibre, but it most abounds in the stem and leaves, 
and can be made available for textile or cordage 
purposes. The combings or tow separated during 
the preparation of tho fibres is of value as a sub- 
stitute for horse-hair for stuffing mattresses, etc. ; 
and the peduncle of the core can be pounded into 
half-stuff for the paper-makers, and form an 
excellent material for the finest or the toughest 
kinds of paper. In the West Indies tho spiral 
vessels are employed as tinder. In the process of 


preparation of plantain fibre, tho stem should be 
cut down six inches above tlie ground, aud then 
divided longitudinally into four parts, and the 
juice expelled by passing each slip longitudinally 
through the common sugar -mill, with grooved 
hard -wood rollers, or a mill the rollers of which 
are 3 feet long and one foot in diameter. In the 
process of crushing, the stalks and the harder and 
softer parts of the stem should be passed through 
separately, which can be easily effected if the 
rollers be horizontal. In this way the produce 
will be four or five pounds of fibre from each 
tree. The fibres from the midrib of the leaf are 
the best ; and in general if the stem yield four 
pounds nett of fibre, the stalk will give one pound 
out of four. After the crushing, the fibres are 
to be well washed and boiled in soda or other 
alkaline ley to separate the gluten and colouring 
matter, keeping the fibres from the several parts 
quite separate in this process of boiling. They 
arc then bleached, and the highest coloured fibres 
do not require more than six hours, but the darkest 
from twelve to eighteen. The finest plantain 
fibre, when carefully cleaned and dressed, by 
what may be termed the ‘ fresh process,’ in 
contradistinction to the system of rotting the 
fibres free, hsis been said to bo well suited for 
the imitation of silk in carriage braid and carpet 
work. The average value put upon such fibres 
was said to be i7l) per ton, when liiussian hemp 
was selling at £50 per ton. in tho West Indies, 
the total ex})ense of producing a ton of fibres was 
calculated at £9, Ids. 4c]. Early in the year 1880, 
two gentlemen in Jiombay commenced operations 
on a moderate scale, at iiassein, giving employ- 
ment to about 40 da} -labourei’s for a period of 
above one yefu‘ ; the oiit-tnrii of fibre, wo-ste, 
and paper-stuff, produced at the rate of two tons 
per diem by the simpK*st conceivable machinery, 
and at comparatively trilling cost, readily coni- 
iiuinding tlie following prices, on 9th Dcceinber 
1S80, in the Liveri»ooi inaikets: — Llantaiu fibre, 
£20 per ton ; plantain waste, £10 per ton ; plan- 
tain tow, £l0 per ton. 

From 800 trees, which was tlie average daily 
quantity manipulated by Messrs. Price anti Lacey, 
the yield was as follows: — ('lean fibre, one ton; 
waste, lialf ton ; tow, half ton ; while tiie cost of 
production w’as Ks. 52: — HOO stems at Kb. 2 = 
Ka. IG ; cartage, Ks. IG; 40 coolies, for cutting, 
splitting, washing, drying, packing, etc., Ks. 10 ; 
fuel for engine, Ks. 5 ; suiulries, Ks. 10. 

The superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic 
I Garden has found that, during the dry months, 
simple exposure, of the sliced stem to the sun is 
sufficient to jirepare the fibre for the paper-maker, 
[irovided the iiaper-rnill be on the spot. What is 
still wanted is a cheap method of removing the 
cellular tissue, which contains a large quantity of 
sap, and is useless for paper-making, so that when 
shipped on the voyage to England there may be 
no risk of fermentation. 

On tho Arakan coast, tho layers of the stem of 
the plantain, termed there Pa-tha-you-sba, are 
sold in a dried state ; some of it is even twisted 
into a bjist rope. It would probably command a 
good price os a cordage or paper material, or for 
textile fabrics. 

The leaves arc used in regimental hospitals, for 
dressing paits that have been blistered. 

Tho meal is prepared by stripping off the husk 
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PLASMA. 


PLAT ANUS OKIENTALIS. 


of the fruit, slicing and thoroughly drying the 
core iii the sun, after which it is powdered and 
sifted. It has a fragrant odour, and its flavour is 
said to depend a good deal on the rapidity by 
which the slices are dried. It should be husked 
and sliced by nickel or bamboo knives, as thoso 
of steel injure the colour of the meal. It is 
calculated that the fresh plantain will yield 40 
per cent, of meal, that an average bunch of 
25 lbs. weight will yield 5 lbs., and that an acre 
of plant^ain walk of average quality producing 450 
bunches during the year, would yield upwards of 
a ton of meal. In the W. Indies plantain meal 
is largely employed as the food of infants, chil- 
dren, and convalescents. In composition the 
plantain fruit approaches most nearly in nutritive 
quality to the potato, and the meal of the plant 
to that of rice. 

Rioe. rotate. Plantnin. 

Starch, BUg&r, etc., . . 87‘4 79 0 8C*U 

Protein compounds, . 7‘5 8'0 5‘2 

The varieties which are rich in saccharine 
matter make an admirable preserve, on being 
skinned and split longitudinally and dried in tlie 
sun, by which process they immediately acquire a 
consistence like Turkey figs, and become capable j 
of being packed and i)reserved in the same way. j 

In vS. America, the fruit is not only used tis an ; 
article of diet in its fresh shite, but, when dried, | 
foyns an article of internal trade, besides having 
its flour separated, and cooked or made into 
biscuits. It is also presorvt'd in the Society 
Islands. 

The ykivu of the fruit are used by the tanners 
in dyeing leather black. — Surfjtou T. h'cff in 
Proceedinijs of the Madras ( 'ominiltt e ; Madras 
Ex. Jur. Jii'p. ; JiOijle's I'ih. PL ; Siniuionds' Coni. 
I^'od. ; })r. A. Hunter in M. E. l^rocctdings ; 
Mason's I'enusserim ; Dr. M'‘(.Ut lland in Records of 
the Government <f India ; Dr. Eiiuj in Jujwrt <f 
C'alruUa Ay.-Horf. Card. 

PJ.ASMA, a green, semi-transparent caiccdony, 
having a dark tint, which is supposed to be 
coloured by chlorite. It is found chictly in India, 
anti is made into beads and other ornaments. 
Oct^asiomdly sj^ecimeiiB are found among the ruins 
of Koine. — 11 ; I'aulkucr. j 

PI.ASSKV, on the Pliagirathi river, in the 
Nadiya district of Bengal, is in lat. 23" 47' N., 
long. H8" 17' 45" L. It ts famous in the history j 
of British India as the scene of a battle which 
was here fought ami won by (’live on the 23tl 
June 1757, with 700 European troops, 1400 
sepoys, and 570 sailors, and the victory threw 
Bengal, Beitar, and Orissa into British liaiids. 

Orme states that the nawab, Suraj-ud-Dowla, 
had 50,000 foot and 18,000 horse, and 50 pieces 
of ciinnon, 24 and 32 pounders. There wore also 
40 P'renchmen, under the command of Sinfruy. 
The action was a cannonade, and Clive computed 
the ouerny’s loss at 500 killed, that of the English 
at 22 killed and 50 wounded. 

It was not until the 12th August 1765 that 
Shah-i-Alam, emperor of Dehli, at a conference 
with Clive, held at Allahabad, granted to the 
English E.I. Coin[>any the Diwani of Bengal, 
Behur, and Orissa. Clive agreed to pay to tlie 
emperor a tribute of 2 lakhs monthly, from tlie 
roceeds of the revonucB. But the memorable 
attlo- field has ceased to exist, changes in the 
bed of the river having swept it almost all away. 


Of the famous mango grove called the Lakha 
Bagh, or the tope of a lakh of trees that was 800 
yards long and 300 broad, all the trees have 
died or been swept away by the river, excepting 
one, under which is buried one of the nawab's 
generals who fell in the battle. So long ago as 1801, 
there were no more than 3000 trees remaining. 
It is now a cultivated plain. The spot where the 
solitary tree yet survives is called Pir-ki-Jaga, 
and is held sacred by MusalmauB. — Tr. of a 
Hind. i. p, 51 ; Alalcolm, vi. p. 25G ; Orme^ ii. p. 173. 

PLAT ALE A LEUCOR(JDIA, Spoon-bill. 
Cherita, . . . Bkng. WeisKcr loffeler, . Ger. 

Lepelaar, .... lJuT. Chamach-buza, . .Hinu. 
Spoon ibis, . . . Kno. Bectiuatoueglia, . It. 

Pale, Poche, Triible, Fr. Cucchiarone, . , „ 

Spatule, Oueiller, . ,, (Jentu-muku-konga, Tel. 

Lotfol gans, . . . Gkk. Llydon big, . . Welsh. 

One of the PlataleiujE, the spoon-bill sub-family 
of birds of the family Tantalidae, common in India, 
Europe, Africa, Asia. It breeds in India in lofty 
trees, but also in marshes. Other known species 
are — 

Platalca major, Temm., Japan, 

P. n)inor, Schlei/eL Japan. 

P. ajaya, Linn., America, 

P. flavipes, GouUi, Aatitialia. 

P. mclanorliynchuH, AuBtralia. 

PLATANE.E, the oriental plane tribe of j)lunt8, 
comprising one genus and four sjuTit'S, — one 
j of Euroj)e and Asia Minor, one N. America, 

I and two from Asia Minor and Central AsijL 
j The Phitunns orieiitalis has palmate leaves n*- 
sernhling those of the common sycamore. It 
grows in the western parts of .\sia, and extends 
as far east as Kashmir. Its wood is fim* graiiu'd 
I and har«l, and wlien old it acquires dark veins so 
I as to resemble Wiilimt-wood. Tiio tree was valued 
j fur its shade by the Greeks and Jtoinans, and it 
I was hehl sacred m the east. P. occitlentalis ■■ 
found in most parts of N. America, from Mexi(;o 
as far as Canada. The limber is of a reddisii 
colour, and will not bear exposure to the weather. 
There is but thi.s one genus in the onlor, and 
six sjx'cies. The family resembles Artocarpete. — 

I’i.ATANISrA GANGETK'A. Gray. 

I>ol]>bii»uH Hlmweiihih. ] D. Gangeticus. 
Plataniata of IMmy. j Hou aon of India. 

l>.iupbinoduiJaiig(;, 7 '. ( 'mc. 1 Mumji of iiutfoii. 

Inhabits the Imiian seas, tlie Ganges and its 
tributaries. It eat.s prawns, Palainon carcinua, 
also the fish Wallago altn and yaccobrajichus 
' fos.silis. 'I’he tlesh and blubber are eaten by some 
low cjistes. 

Plalanista Indi, /fb/tA, the porpoisi^ of the Indus, 
is larger than P. Gangetica, and of a paler colour. 
— del doll. 

PLATANUS ORIENTALIB. Linn. 

Doolb, .... Ahaij. j (3iunnr, . Hind., Pkrs, 
(Uiinitr, . Picas, j Binm, Buin, Bonin, Panj. 

The oriental jilane is indigenous in Asia Mmor aud 
in most of the countries of tlie Levant, and it ci- 
temlsinto Kashmir. Ancient Greeks and Homana 
prized it particularly for the close shadow which 
its spreading foliage afforded, and they celebrated 
many of their festivities beneath its branches. A 

1 )lane tree is mentioned ns having existed in 
.ycium, in the hollow of which the Consul 
Licinius Musicanus gave a dinner to 19 friends. 
The wood is much like that of the beech, but it 
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PLATAX ARTHRITICUS. 


PLECTRANTHUS PARVIFLORUS. 


is less hard, has a finer and closer grain, and is afterwards in Italy, and then returned to Athens, 
more capable of receiving a good polish ; it is, where for some time he taug:ht at a place called 
however, very apt to warp and split, is not the Academy. On the invitation, however, of 
durable, and is frequently attacked by the worm, the elder Dionyaius, he went to his court, but 
Immersing the wood in water for several years, his free speaking displeased the tyrant, who is 
is said to improve its quality. It is used for said to have sold him as a slave. He was bought 
gun- stocks. According to Belon, the Greeks of by Anniceres, a native of Gyrene, who freed him, 
Mount Atbos were in the habit of making boats and ho returned to Athens. The books which 
of a single piece, out of the trunks of tho largest exist consist of a long series of dialogues, with 
trees. It grows in Kaslimir from seed, but re- Socrates as the chief interlocutor. They are 
quires to transplanted. Some re-planted by dialectical, ethical, and physicaL His ongioal 
Akbar in a.d. 1588, when seen by Mr. Vigne in name was Ariatocles, but he received the name of 
1838 were 20 feet in circumference. Vigne had Plato from the breatlih of his forehead and chest 
seen some grand trees in the valley opposite to Plato, Epicharums, and others adopted a philo- 
Therapia on the Bosphorus; snd one near Avin, sophy similar to that of the Vedanta, a system 
at the foot of the Elburz mountains, measured by of perceptions of primary or secondary qu^tles. 
him, was 64 feet in circumference. It appeara He died on his 82d birthday, b.c. 848. He had 
to be tolerably common in Afghanistan, and is Aristotle as a pupil. 

frequently seen at villages, etc., in the Panjab PLATTER LEAVES, used by the Hindus, are 
Himalaya, extending sparingly east to the Beas, made of leaves of the Eugenia jambolana, Ficus 
and up to 8300 feet in lakh. In the Kashmir Bengalensis, P. cordifolia, F. religiosa, Mangifera 
valley it is abundant, the trees ranging up to 75 Indicau — Birdwood, Arts. 

feet high; and Dr. Stewart had noted seven or PLATYCERCUS HYPOPHONIUS, G. R 

eight of more than 20 feet, the largest being 28 Gray, is called by the Malays ‘ Kastori raja,* or 
feet girth in Srinagar, Kashmir. The spread of prince parrot, from its being the most brilliantly 
two trees measured by him had a radius of 37 plumaged of all that family. Platycerous vulner- 
and 44 feet respectively in one direction. The afcus, of Timor, a green species of parrot? 
finest grove in Kashmir is the Nazim Bagh, on PLATYCERIUM, a genus of staghorn ferns of 

the banks of the lake, near the city of Srinagar, Australia, of which P. alcicorne and P. grande are 
which at one time consisted of 1200 noble trees, the more remarkable. P. (Acrosticuin) alcicorne 
said to have been planted about the 17th century, retains much moisture in its dead, sterile fronds, 
To the eastward it does not thrive. In Kabul, which fome large scales, rising one over another, 
where timber is scarce, Irvine states that it is In stormy weather they are sometimes thrown 
the only material for gun-carriages ; and in Kash- down by the weight of water and vegetable matter 
mir it furnishes part of the wood for making the thus accumulated about them. Platycerium 
small painted boxes. — Dr. Stewart; Book of Trees, grande, J. Sm., is the elkhom fern of Borneo and 
p. 162 ; Boyle^s TIL p. 344 ; HtigeVs Travels in neighbouring islands. — J. Backhouse, Visit to 
Kashmir, p. 86 ; Cleghorn's Pan. Rep. Australia. 

PLATAX ARTHRITICUS. Cuv. and Val. PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM. Smith. 

Ikan bonna, Bell. ! Chaetodon arthriticua, C. and V. Kib-kang and Kih-hung, CHINESE. A plant of 

The total length of this fish is 1 foot 7 China of tho Campanulaceie or Bellwort tribe, 
inches. It inhabits the seas of Penang, Sumatra, from the provinces of Sze-chuen, Hu-peh, Ho-nan, 
Java, and Singapore. The flavour is excellent, and Shan -si. It is said to be used to adulterate 
the large air-vessel is thin, and yields little isin- ginseng. 

glass. — Cuv. and Val. PLAVA, a name of the men of Bhutan. 

PLATINUM or Platina, Kum-phok, BuKM.,Peh- PLAYFAIR. Several relative^ of this name 
kin, Chin., from Plata, silver. An important metal, served as medical and military officers in the 19th 
first made known in Europe by Mr. Wood, assay- century in tho Eiist India Company’s armies of 
master in Jamaica, who met with its ore in 1741, Ma«lraB and B(M)gal. Dr. Sir Lyon Playfair, O.B., 
In 1750 he published a paper upon it in the Philo- an eminent chemist and philosopher of Great 
sophical Transactions. The name was given to it Britain, was at one time in Bengal. Lieutenant- 
on account of its colour ; it was originally called Colonel Playfair wrote on the Fishes of Zanzibar, 
Platina del Pinto, because it was found in the also a History of Aden, 
auriferous sand of the river Pinto. It has since PLECOTUS AURITUS. Jerdon. 
been found in China, Burma, Brazil, Colombo, Ph UarjilingenBii, Hodgson. | PI. homocbroui, Hodgson, 
St. Domingo, and in the Ural mountains. It The long-eared bat of Europe and Darjiling, 
occurs along with gold in the Hiikong valley, PI. Tiraorensis, GeoJ’roy, is from Timor, 
and metal-workers alloy it with copper and silver, PLECTOCOMIA, a genus of palms, growing 
with which they form bowls of tobacco-pipes, in Malacca, Java, Assam, and the Khassya Hills, 
It is said to be found also in the Shan states, with leaves of great length, having a hook at the 
The sands of the Namtowa river, about 86 miles end by which to support themselves. P. Himalay- 
B.E. of Jeyporein Upper Assam, on the other side ana, Griff., is the Khenoul of the Lepchas. It is 
of the mountains, is the moat prolific source of not a very large plant, but it climbs lofty trees, 
the platixui. — As. Res. iviii. part li. p. 279. and extends 40 yards through the forest • 6500 

PLATO, B.c. 429-348, the Iflatun of the Arabs, feet is tlie upper limit of the palms in the Sikkim 
an illustrious philosopher of Greece, son of Ariston Himalaya, the Khenoul alone attaining this height, 
and Perictione. He was born at Athens in May Griffith also described P. Assamica and P. Kbas- 
429 B.C. From his twentieth till his twenty-eighth syana, and Kurz mentions P. macrostachya of 
years he studied under Socrates, the Sucrat of the Tenasserirn. — Hooker, i. p. 147 ; Seeman ; 
Arabs, a great part of whose discourses he com- Gamble. 

mitted to writing. He resided then in Egypt and PLECTRANTHUS PARVIFLORUS. WiUd, 
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PLECTRANTHUS RUGOSUS. 


PLOTOSUS ANGUILLARIA. 


P. graveolenB, R. Br., a plant of N. Holland, with 
blue or purple flowers. 

PLEOTRANTHUS RUGOSUS. Rottler. 

Lumniteera deniiflora, Swengei\ 

Iftodon pleotranihoideSy &hrctd. 

Pioomar, Ohugu, Ohekab. Pok, Roabang, . SlTTLSJ. 
Sola, Solai, . . , OhiobH, Toarb, . . ,, 

Flea-killer, . . . Eng. Sirru kalengu, . . Tam. 
Bui, . . , JuBLUM. Khwangere, . Tb. -Indus. 
Kot, Siringri, Itait, Ravi. 

A small, rather slender, shrubby plant, has a 
wholesome, pleasant^ tasted, bulbous root, much 
eaten by the natives, particularly daring the 
period of their great festivals. Its leaf is rough 
and not unlike that of Borage ; it ctows in the 
Himalaya at Mount Chur, Sirmore, Dehra Doon, 
and at Tinnevelly. It is abundant in the Panjab 
Himalaya from 3000 to 9000 feet, and occurs in 
the Salt liange. In places it is used as bedding 
to keep off fleas. The leaves have an aromatic, 
sago-Uke smell, and a somewhat bitterish taste. — 
Ainslie; Stewart^ Panjah Plants; Voigt, 

PLECTRANTHUS SECUNDUS. Roxh. 

P. cordifoliui, B. Don. P. incanus, Zam. 

P. roolliti, Spreng. P. Nagpureniis, Rotl. 

P. divaricatut, Weitim. Ocimum molle, Ait. 

A plant of Mysore and the Western Dekhan, 
Kandalla, Roza, Ellora ; aho in Nepal. — lioxh. 

PLEURONECTES SOLEA, the sole. 

Kowlie mutchie, Dokh. 1 Naak meon, . . . Tam. 

Ilrtin leda, . . Malay. | 

-Aina. Mat. Med. p. 155. 

PLEUROPTERA, a tribe of mamraals, gener- 
ally known as the flying lemurs, flying cats, 
and flying foxes. See Mammalia. 

PUNY, a historian of Rome, whose name 
was Caiua Piiniua Secuudus, born a.d. 28. He 
died A.D. 79, suffocated by a pestilential vapour 
near Mount Vesuvius. He was a voluminous 
author, but most of his works have been lost. 
The Historia Naturalis or Historia Mundi still 
remains ; it is in 87 books. Notices occur in it 
of Khuzifltau, Koh, Lokman, Okelia, and the 
Kol race. 

PLOCARIA CANDIDA. Nees. 

Eucheuma Bpiuosa, — ? 

Kyouk puon, .* . Burm. j Ceylon diobb, . , Eno. 
Hai-tsai, Hai'tuu, Chin. { Agar-agar, . . Malay. 

This is abundant on the east coiist of the Bay 
of Bengal. The Chinese name Hai-tsai means 
sea vegetable, and is aj^plied to all the Alga* used 
as articles of diet. Agar-agar is also applied by 
the Malay race to the Gigartina tenax and Sphte- 
rococcuB growing on the rocky shores of Malaysia. 
The Plocaria genus of plants belongs to the 
alliance Algales, tiie order Ceramiacese, and the 
sub-order Sphaerococcesc. One of tlie species, 
P. helinintliocorton, a native of the Mediterranean, 
is called Corsican moss, and has a considerable 
reputation as a vermifuge. Plocaria Candida is 
abundant on the Tenasaerim coast, and is valued 
for invalids. It was first brought to public 
notice Iw Dr. O’Shaughnessy as the edible moss 
of the Eastern Archim lago, and referred by him 
to the genus Fucus. The fructifications, however, 
being in small tubercles, the Hev. • Mr. Mason 
considered it as a species of Agardh’s genus, 
SpharoooccuB, which now constitutes a meniber 
of the o^enus Plocaria. It is an allied species 
with the Ceylon moss (Gigartina lichenoides), 
ftist describe as Fucus amylaceus by Dr. 


O’Shaughnessy, the Plocaria lichenoides of 
Mr. Mason ; also with a species found on the 
coast of Devonshire in England, P. compressa ; 
likewise with the Corsican moss of the Medi- 
terranean, P. helminthocorton ; also with the 
agar-agar, P. tenax, a species used in China as 
a substitute for glue ana gum-arabic, but differs 
from the Irish moss or Chondrus crispus, and 
is not of the same natural family as the Iceland 
moss, which, indeed, is a lichen, the Cetraria 
Islandica. The Tenasserim moss is wholly free 
from the bitter principle which renders other 
fuci so objectionable. Mr. Mason seeras to con- 
sider it identical with the Ceylon moss, for he 
gives the same account of it as Dr. O’Shaugbnessy 
gives to that from Ceylon. It contains, he says, 
a considerable proportion of starch, and was 
hence named by Dr. O’Shaughneasy the starch 
fucus, F. amylaceus, but its specific name has 
been since changed to Candida, white, probably 
from a mistaken idea that the substance is natur- 
ally white, whereas it becomes so only by bleach- 
ing in the sun ; its natural tint is a shade between 
olive and purple, such as the natives designate red. 
According to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, 100 parts con- 
tain — Vegetable jelly, 54*6 ; true starch, 16*0 ; 
wax, a trace, 0*5?; ligneous fibre, 18*0; gum, 
4*0; sulphate and muriate of soda, 6*5 ; sulphate 
and phosphate of lime, 1*0; iron, a trace, 0*4? 
From the tendency of pectine or vegetable jelly 
to form insoluble compounds with saline and 
earthy bases, it is necessary to steep this fucus 
for a few hours in cold rain-water as the first 
8tej> in its preparation. This removes a loi^e 
I portion, if not the entire, of the sulphate of 
' soda, leaving all the gelatine and starch. It 
should next be dried by the sun’s rays, and 
ground to a fine powder. When ^ound, boiling 
for 25 minutes or half an hour dissolves all the 
j starch and gelatine. The solution while hot 
should he passed through muslin or calico, and 
thus the ligneous fibre is removed ; lastly, the 
strained fluid should be boiled down till a drop 
placed on a cold surface gelatinizes sufficiently. 
With milk and sugar, and flavoured with lemon- 
juice or sherry, this substance, when so prepared, 
would afford the invalid a pleasant article of 
diet. It may be available in several processes 
of art and various manufactures. — O'Shaughnessy; 
Ma.^on\s Tenasserim. 

PLOOEINiE, the w’eaver birds, the tisserins of 
the French, a sub-family of the Fringillidai and 
tribe Curvirostres. They form curious pensile nests. 

riociuB bay a, Blyth^ the common weaver bird, Ceylon, 
all Inilia, Asiam. Burma. 

P. manyar, fforsjield, Burma, Archii>elago. 

P. BengaloiiHiB, Linn.., black - throated weaver bird, 
British India, Assam, Tiporah, Burma. 

P. Philijipinua, — ? Java, Burma. 

They build nests like a crucible, with the open- 
ing downwards, and usually attach them to the 
tender branches of a tree hanging over a well or 
tank. P. bay a is found throughout India ; its 
nest is made of grasses and strips of the plantain 
or date palm leaf stripped while green. It ia 
easily tamed and taught some tricks, such as to 
load and fire a toy cannon, to pick up a ring, etc, 
F. Bengalensis occurs also in Hindustan and 
Burma. P. manyar is of all British India. 

PLOTOSUS ANGUILLARIA and PL albilabrit 
occur in the seas of the Malay Peninsula. At 
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PL.OTUS MELAI^OGASTER. 


PLUMBAGO, 


Penang, the latter Bpeciea is less numerous ; both 
are eaten by the poorer classes of natives. The 
wounds of both are equally dreaded. Plotosus 
caniuB, Such. Ham.^ Cal. Cat.^ is the Notopterus 
Pallaaii, Cuv. ei Val, Cal. Cat. 

PLOTUS MELANOGASTER. Gmelin. 

Govar Beno. I Banwa, . . . Hind. 

Indian snake bird, . Eng. Sili, Sind. 

Cbakuri, . . . Gond. | Kallaki pitta, . . Tkl. 

This beautiful diver is found throughout all 
India, Ceylon, Burma, and Malayaua. In some 
parte it is exceedingly numerous, but they hunt 
singly. They swim and dive with rapidity, float 
low in the water, the head and neck alone visible. 
The Icn^hened scapular feathers are looked on 
as a badge of royalty by the Khasias, and they 
are esteemed by all. They were tlie badge of 
one regiment of the Bengal irregular cavalry. It 
has a hair sieve at the far end of its stomach, 
which prevents the passage of bones into the 
small intestine. — Jerdon^ ii. p. 866. 

PLOVER. 


Pluvier, .... Fr. ) Piviore, .... It. 

Is a name applied in ordinary conversation to 
^ecies of birds of the families Cursoridie and 
Charadridae. 

Cursoinrup. 

Cursorius CoromandelicuH, 07n.^ Indian courier plover. 
Khinoptilus bitorqiiatus, Jerd.^ doublo-banded plover, 
Glareola orientalis, Leach, largo swallow plover. 

G. lactea, Temvi., small swallow plover. 

Charadrince. 

Squatarola Helvetica, Om., grey plover. 

Oharadrius longipos, Temm., golden plover. 
iEgialitis Geoff royi, Wagler, largo sand plover, 

M. pyrrhothorax, Temm., small sand plover. 

M. cantianus, Latham, Kentish ring plover. 

JE, Phiiippensis, Scopoli, Indian ringed plover. 

JE. xninutus, Pallas, lessor ringed plover. 

The exmrier plover runs about rapidly, nod- 
ding its head occasionally when it stops, running 
for a distance at 6}»eed, suddenly stopping, 
erecting the body, and then starting off again. 
The large and small swallow plovers hawk over 
the fields of grain or rumnahs of grass, catching 
insects in the air. — Jerdon. 

PLUKENET. Leonard Plukenet's works were 
published in London between 1696 and 1705, in 
4 volumes quarto, containing 454 plates, with 
2740 figures of plants, many of them Indian. 
These figures are small, and often much reduced 
from the natural size, especially when the plants 
were large, but are generally very characteristic ; 
they are much less costly and more easily procured 
than those of Van Rheedc. 


PLUM. 

Nai; Kia-king-ta’ze, Chin. 
Blomme Svedske, Dan. 

Pruim, Dut. 

Prune, Fit. 

Pflaume, .... Ger. 


Prugna, . 
Ameixa, . 
Sliva . . 

Aruela, 
Plommen, 


It. 

Port. 

Hus. 

Sp. 

8w. 


The fruit of the tree Primus domestica, indi- 
genous to the greater part of the northern hemi- 
sphere ; 274 varieties of this fruit are enumerated. 
Dried plums form an article of commerce under 
the names of prunes and prunellas. — Smith's Mat. 
Med.; Faulkner. 


PLUMBAGO, black lead, graphite. 


Blyant, .... Dan. 
Fotloot, .... Dut. 
Flombagine ; Potelot, Fr. 
Keifibler pottloth, . Gkr. 
Piombaggine,, . . It. 


Tshernyi Karandash, Bus. 
Xjapiz plomo, . , Sp. 

Carburetto de bierro, „ 
Engelsk blyerti, . Sw. 


Plumbago, a carburet of iron, is used for making 
leads for }>encil8 and for crucibles. Barrowdale, 
in Cumberland, was long the only known mine 
that produced lead of that fine quality requisite 
for the manufacture of drawing -pencils. The 
Cumberland mines had been WTOught since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time ; pure Cumberland lead costing 
as much as from HO to 40 shillings a pound, being 
found in detached pieces, so that the supply was 
occasionally irregular, and the search for it labori- 
ous and often fruitless. Inferior descriptions 
come from Spain. Veins occur in the hills near 
Nambrapane in Ceylon. These are largely worked. 
The best kind of plumbago for crucibles is Ceylon, 
as it resists the action of fire better than any 
other substance, except asbestos, and the export 
has risen from less than 24,000 cwt., valued at 
£1000, in 1850, to 136,000 cwt., valued at nearly 
£44,000, Ideut. Evans, Slst Regiment M.N.I., 
exhibited plumbago of indifferent quality from 
beds of shale that accompany iron-ore at Malacca. 
Indifferent plumbago was also exhibited along with 
iron-ore and slaty shales from Cuddapah. It was 
found by Captain Boswell, of the r)2d Regiment, 
in the hills of Paparasaam, where it occurs in con- 
siderable quantities. Darjiling and Burma are 
also mentioned as localities from which it has 
been brought ; it is found to the east of Nat-taik 
in large quantities on a low range of hills near 
the village of Nyokeatoke. 1 1 is not utilized. Finely 
powdered graphite can, by an extreme degl^ee 
of pressure, be rendered nearly as compact as 
.the best mineral graphite. The great manufac- 
turers of pencils in England reported the Kamaon 
and Travancore speciinens as quite useless for the 
manufacture of black lead pencils, observing that 
they could not use the specimens in the state in 
which they had been sent without damaging their 
machinery, at the same time tliey could not con- 
ceive why purer s})ecini(‘nK should not be -found 
in the same lowility. (bmeral Cullen, Resident 
of Travancore, reported that two varieties were 
found, one in thin laminai, another granular. 'Fhe 
granular or fibrous variety he had disco vered in 
two localities, and both of them in laterite, a few 
feet only below the surface. One locality is about 
5 or G miles N.E. of Trevandrurn, and the other 
about 12 or 14 miles N.E. ; he brought in from 
this latter locality, on liis visit to it, about 3 cwt. 
Some small deposits are also found immediately 
on the W. of the town of Trevandrurn. Graphite 
in thin scales or laminai is common nearly through- 
out the laterite tracts of Travancore and Cochin, 
but more or less abundant in particular places. 
It is found in some places in laminae of consider- 
able size, particularly in a laterite hill about 25 
miles N.E. of Trevandrurn at a place called Cavi- 
attencudul, near the foot of the Ghat mountains^ 
It is also found in laminae of good size in the 
(fisintemted gneiss of the ghats on the Tinnevelly 
side, also common in the kunkur or travertine 
dejmsits near Culdacoorchy and Amba-gamudrum. 
The Vizagapatem graphite is probably also found 
in laterite, of which there was a large deposit 
at Bimlipatam. Plumbago mixed with boilecf oil, 
and applied to canvas and other cloths, renders 
it non-combustible. A powdery plumbago has 
been obtained from Jammu territory. It was 
discovered by Dr. W. J. Thornton, Civil Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, Gurgaon, in October 1861. It is 
found in masses of variable sizes, and in general 
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PLUMBAGO EUROPA3A. 


PODICIPIDiE. 


quite detached, though in some cases the rock 
all round is full of plumbago mixed with finely 
divided micaceous particles. — Cat. Ex., 1862 ; On 
the Graphite of Kamaon by Dr. Rnylc ; Letter from 
the Resident of Travnncore., 9th February 1867, 
Bombay Gazette ; M. L. S. Journal ; Rohde's 
MSS.; M. C. C.; M. E. J. K; Simmonds. 

PLUMBAGO EUKOPA^A. 

Chitra vani, . , Banhk. | Chitra, Sliikraj, . Sansk. 

An erect, branching, amootli, herbaceous shrub. 
The whole plant, eRj)ccially the root, is veiy acrid. 
The properties of this species and of the P. scan- 
dens and P. Zeylauicii are nearly identical. A 
paste made with rice congee and the bruised bark 
18 applied by the natives of India to buboes in 
the incipient states ; it acts as a vtisicatory. 

PLUMBAGO ROSEA. Linn. The ro(»t, in vari- 
OUB forms, ia much employed as a poison in India ; 
as an irritant to occasion abortion, it is introduced 
into the vagina, and applied directly to the neck 
of the uterus. The bark of the plumbago root of 
various species, especially the P. rosea, rubbed 
into a pastes with water and a little flour or congee, 
occasions pain in about five minutes, which in- 
creases in severity till, in a quarter of an hour, it is 
equal to that of a cantbarides blister or mustard 
sinapism. If the paste be nmioved, in half an 
hour the pain becomes allayed, and in a p<‘riod of 
11 to 18 hours a large uniform blister, full of 
serprn, is occasioned. The blistered surface heals 
readily without unpleasant ulceration. — O'Sh. ; 
AinsL ; Powell; Ro.Th. ; Voigt. 

PLUMBAGO ZEYI.ANICA. Linn. 

Shituruj, . . . .Arab. Tumbu kodivali, Maleal. 

Chutra, ... . Bkno. Kodiveli-chitra 

Ken-kyok-phyoo, Burm. mulum, .... Tam. 
Yen-lai*hung, . . (’uiN. Agni niata, . . . Tel. 

Chitur mul, , . Dukh. Chitra mulum, . . ,, 

White-lead wort, , Eng. Telia chitra mulum, „ 

Chitrn-chita, . . HiNl). 

I’hc white plumbago is common ; so are the 
other varieties, red and blue, and blossom through- 
out the year, but the blue ia the handsomest; is 
propagated by layers. The red, the white, and 
the blue flowered plumbago are common in Tenas- 
serim gardens, and the first two are cultivated 
by the Burmese for the vesicatory power of their 
roots. — Roxh. ; Riddell; Ma.wn ; Ainslie. 

PLUMIEKA ACUMINATA. Ait, Roxh. 

Gobur-chumpa, . Dukh. I Vada g.anneru, . Tel. 
Pagoda tree, . . , Eng. J 

A small elegant tree, common. A pure white 
caoutchouc is obtained from this tree. It is abund- 
ant and luxuriant in the Pinjore valley, is called 
by the Burmese, China champac; its straggling 
and often leafless branches shoot out from their 
extremities delicate orange-coloured blossoms, 
tinged with red, and of sweetest fragrance. — 
Riddell; Royle; O'Sh.; Mason. 

PLUMIEKA ALBA. Gulachin, Dukh. The 
white chumpa. This and P. rubra. Jack, have 
been introduced from the West Indies. 

PLUTSCHAU, HENRY, a Danish Protestant 
missionary, who came to India in a.d. 1705, along 
with Bartholomew Ziegenbald. 

POA, a genus of grasses of the natural order 
Panicacese. The following are species grown in 
the south and east of Asia ; — 

P. Chinensis, Jtttz, P. India, China, hura-pini nuti. 

P. oylindrica, Roxb., Canton. 

P. cynosuroides, Betz, Egypt, India. 

P. diarrhena, R, and S., Bengal. 


P. ologantula, Kth., Bengal. 

P. Gangetica, Roxb., Bengal. 

P. multiflora, Roxb., Bengal. 

P. ncmoralis, Linn., Europe. 

P. nutans, Kon., Bengal, Coromandel. 

P. punctata, Linn., Bengal. 

P. paniculata, Roxb., Bengal. 

P. plumosa, Retz, Bengal. 

P. Koxburghiana, Schxittz, Bengal. 

P. tenella, Linn., P. India. 

P. unioloides, Retz, P. India, Bengal, Moluccas. 

P. viscosa, Retz, P. India, Bengal. 

Species of this genus have followed the migra- 
tions of man. They mostly contain a sufficient 
quantity of nutritive matter to render them fodder 
for various animals. P. annua is perhaps the 
commonest of British plants, springing up on 
every neglected spot around tlie habitations of 
man. P. pratensis is known by the name of the 
smooth-stalked meadow-grass, and is found in 
most pasture lands. P. nemoralis, the wood 
meadow-grass, is also a common grass in shady 
places. — Voigt. 

POA CYNOSUROIDES. Retz. 

Eragrostis cynosuroides, R. and S. 

Unioln bipinnata, Linn. 

Briza bipiiinata, Linn. 

Ku8ha,Ku8a,HiND,SAN8K. I Kusa dharbagaddi, Tel. 
Pavitra, ... ,, | Aswalayano, ... ,, 

A plant of Egypt and India, the kuslua sacred 
grass of the Hindus, being sacred to Siva, as are 
also the pipal, banyan, the neem (Melia azader- 
achta), while the Ocimnm eanctuni or tulsi is 
sacred to Vishnu and Krishna. Some Hindu 
legends make Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa 
and Diti. This dame laid an egg, which it was 
! predicted would produce her a deliverer from 
some great affliction. After a lapse of five hun- 
dred years, Garuda sprang from the egg, flew 
to the abode of Indra, extinguished the fire that 
surrounded it, conquered its guards, the devata, 
and bore off the amrita (ambrosia), which enabled 
him to liberate his captive mother. A few drops 
of this immortal beverage falling on the kusa, it 
became eternally consecrated ; and the serpents, 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their tongues 
with the sharp gi-ass, that they have ever since 
remained forked ; but the boon of eternity was 
ensured to them by their thus partaking of the 
imperishable fluid. This cause of snakes having 
forked tongues is still, in the popular tales of 
India, attributed to the above greediness. At the 
Ganges bathing-places for pilgrims, the Brahman 
guides usually present the pilgrim with blades of 
this grass. 

POAY NGHAT, Burm., is used in Burma for 
caulking boats. 

POCHAN, of Dehra Ghazi Khan, a woman’s 
scarf. 

POCHARD, the English name of the Branta 
rufina, Pallas, the red-crested pochard ; Aythya 
ferina, Linn., the red-headed pochard, of the sub- 
family Fuligulinae. 

PODADENIA SAPIDA. Thw. 

Rottlera ThwHitesu, Bail. [ Stylanthus Thwait., BaU, 

A large tree of Ambagamowa in Ceylon, and 
at Marai-Calai, near Katnapura, at an elevation 
of 1000 to 2000 feet The fleshy aril has an 
agreeable flavour. — Thw. Zeyl. 

PODICIPID.^, the grebe family of birds ; 
Podiceps cristatuB, the great-crested grebe of 
Europe, Asia, all Africa, America, Himalaya, 
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podooArpus. 


POETRY. 


Bengal, Sunderbuns. Perhaps commoner in India 
than is generally supposed, from its secluded 
habits, and the great difficulty of porcuring Bpeci> 
mens. 

Podiceps Philippensis or P. minor, the little 
grebe of Europe, Asia and its islands, North 
Africa ; very common in India. 

PODOCARPUS, a ^nus of the yew tribe, larp 
timber trees of the East and West Indies, the 
Archipelago, South Africa, and South America. 

F. polystaohyi, B, Br,^ Nepal, Rhasaya, Malacca, 
Singapore, China, Japan. 

P. elongatuB, t Merits — T 
P. Chinensia, China. 

P. oaprcaaina, R. Rr., Penang, Java. 

P. maoropbylla, Wall. ; P. m^i, S. and Z. . Chinensia, 
Wall,^ Jajmtt, Amboyna, Nepal, Penang. 

P. Koraiana, SUb.t Japan. 

P. nageia. B. Br.^ Japan. 

P. Japonica, <Steh., Japan. 

P. ouapidata, EndL. J^an. 

P. grandifolia, Rruu., Japan. 

P. apioata, Browns N. Zealand. 

P. iotara, JDon, N. Zealand. 

P. bracteata, R!., N. Zealand. Borneo. 

P. latifolia. Wall., N. Zealand. 

P. neriifolia, Bon, N. Zealand. Burma. 

P. amara, Blame, grows on the volc&nic moun- 
tains of Java, to the height of 200 feet. 

P. bracteata, BlainviUe, attains to 80 feet, of 
Java, up to 3000 feet ; also in Borneo, Burma, and 
Andamans. 

P. cupressina, R. Brown, is of Java and the 
Philippines, grows 180 feet high, and furnishes a 
hij^Iy valuable timber. 

r. dac^oides, A. Richard, of the swampy ground 
of New Zealand, is the Eahi Katea of the Maoris 
and the white pine of the colonists. It is a tall, 
gregarious tree, grows to 160 feet, with a diameter 
of 4 feet 

P. ferruginea, Don, is the Miro, a large timber 
tree of New Zealand ; attains the height of 30 to 40 
feet, and 6 to 8 in circumference. Its timber is 
red and hard, and it yields a dark-red coloured 
gum-resin. — O. Bennett, p. 416. 

P. latifolia, Wall. PL An., the Neerarabali or 
Nerve tree of the Tamils, is a tall, erect tree of 
Tounghoo, Khassya, the South Timievelly moun- 
tains, and Gourtallum. It was the first conifer 
detected in Southern India. It is exceedingly 
oVoAmental when only a few feet in height, and 
well worth cultivating; it fiox^ers in August and 
September, and ripens its fruit in January and 
Fenruary ; the tree is abundant on the hills above 
Galcad in the dense moist forests, at 3000 to 6000 
feet elevation. The timber appears to be very 
good. — Beddome, Fl. Sylv. 

P. neriifolia, Don, Theetmin, Burm., meaning 
the prince of trees. These are large trees with stems 
not very regularly shaped, and found on the higher 
lifils between Sitong and Salwin rivers, and on the 
range which skirts the coast of the Tenasserim 
proTinoes in British Burma. The wood is close- 
grained, and a cubic foot weighs 60 lbs. The 
average length of the trunk to the first branch is 
jK) feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 6 feet — Brandis' Cal CaU Ex,, 
1862 ; Hoyle's lU, Him, Bot. p. 349 ; Oamhle, 

P. totara is the totara or maboganv pine, the 
modt valuable timber of New JMand. It 
^wB to 80 or 90 feet, with 16 or 20 feet in 
oircumferenc^. Its timber is of a red colour, 
darkened by sge and exposure, excellent in 


plank or spar for durability and lightness. — G. 
Bennett, p. 416. 

PODOPHYLLUM EMODI. Wall. Occurs 
in Nepal and Kamaon, and on the Ghur moun- 
tain in the Himalayas, at an elevation of 10,000 
feet. P. hexandrum was found by Dr. Hoyle on 
the Kedarkanta mountain, at an elevation of 
12,000 feet. P. peltatum is the May apple of the 
United States, where the root is consiaered to be 
a valuable and powerful cathartic. — O'Sh. p. 170. 

PODOSTEMON. Dr. Wight, in leones, gives 
of this genus of plants, P. dichotoraus, elongatus, 
griseus, olivaceus, rigidus, subulatus, IValuchii, 
Wightii. P. Wallichii, R. Br., and P. GrifiSthii, 
Wall., have been found on the Khassya moun- 
tains. One species which grew near the Jaintia 
Hills on the stones at the bottom of the Oongkot, 
is a remarkable water-plant resembling a liver- 
wort in its mode of growth. Several species 
occur at different elevations in the Khassya, and 
appear only in autumn, when they often carpet 
the bottom of the streams with green. In spring 
and summer no traces of them are seen, and it is 
difficult to conceive what beaoraes of the seeds in 
the interval, and how these, which are well known, 
and have no apparent provision for the purpose, 
attach themselves to the smooth rocks at the 
bottom of the torrents. AU the kinds flower and 
ripen their seeds under water, the stamens and 
pistil being protected by the closed flower from 
the wet. This genus does not inhabit the Sikkim 
rivers, probably owing to the great changes of 
temperature to which these are subject. — Hooker's 
Journ. ii. p. 314 ; W. Ic. 

PfECILONEURON INDIGUM. Bedd. Kir- 
bally, Can., a good-sized tree, common in the 
ghat forests of ^uth Ganaraand Malabar up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet ; wood very hard, and used 
for rice-pounders in South Oanara ; it flowers in 
March and April. P. data limbata produces a kind 
of waxY — Beddome, Fl. Sylo. 

POEPHAGUS GRUNNIENS, the yak. 

POETRY. The poetry of the Hindus is rich, 
high, and varied, abounding in luxuriant descrip- 
tions, and occasionally displaying both grandeur 
and tenderness; but it is often rendered dull 
by repetition and bombast, and Reformed by 
an indelicacy unknown to Europeans. Paradise 
Regained says — 

* Thejr loudeat aing 

The vices of their deities, and their own 

In fable, hymn, and song, so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, themselves past shame.* 

In Hindu poetry, despairing lovers very commonly 
address objects of nature, clouds, elephants, and 
birds on the subject of their lost or absent mis- 
tresses, as in the Megha duta, the 4th Act of the 
Vikramorvasi, and the 9th Act of the Malati 
Madbava. One important cause of distinction 
between modem European poetry and ancient 
eastern poetry is, that the latter was not intended 
for quiet perusal in the cabinet, but for public 
recitation, as minstrelsy. Hence great attention 
is paid to classes of letters, and to the flowing of 
sounds one into the other, without any interval 
or hiatus between. The most common Sanakrit 
metre is the stanza of four veraea, containing 
eight ^Uables. The popular poet^ of the Tamu 
people is of two kinds, vu. that which is intellig- 
xble to the ordinary labourer, such as the writings 
of Siva-vikkyar, and thsge-fourtiba of the writings 
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POGOSTEMON PATCHOULI. 


of Auvaiyar, the TaOiil poetess ; and the other 
kind is the classic poetry, such as that of Kamban. 

Nearly the whole of Tamil literature, including 
works on medicine, arithmetic, grammar, and 
even dictionaries, is in poetry. With the excep- 
tion of the commentaries on poetical works, prose 
composition may almost be said to owe its origin 
to European influence. Only a very imperfect 
idea of Tamil poetry can bo given. In some 
respects natives alone can fully appreciate its excel- 
lence ; while, on the other hanu, they are blind 
to some of its defects. 

Beschi, in an appendix t/O his high Tamil gram- 
mar, remarks that the Tamil poets use the genuine 
language of poetry. They rarely mention any 
object to which they do not couple some orna- 
mental epithet. When they speak of a tree, they 
describe it either as green, or loaded with flowers, 
or shady, or majestically large, or as having all 
these qualities. They never mention a mountain 
without representing it as rising among woods, or 
watered by fountains, or decked with flowers. 
Sometimes they employ this embellisliment to 
excess. They are full of metaphor and allegory. 
They arc at times extravagantly hyperbolical. In 
the Tamil Naiahadam, it is said of Damayanti, the 
consort of the hero, that when Brahma had created 
her, her beautiful form had only one rival in the 
universe, and that was the fair moon. But 
Brahma, determined that every V)eauty should 
centre in Damayanti, took a handful of beauty 
from off the face of the moon, and threw it into 
that of Damayanti. I'hti deformity thus made is 
still apparent in the moon. The Tamil poets 
dt'light in similes, as all eastern poets do. They 
indulge in fiction, and pay little regard to nature, 
'riicir I ’arnasaus i.s Pudiy amalai, near (.^<apo Comorin. 
They have neither Apollo nor Mercury. Their 
Minerva is ^araawnii. They invocate Ganapati. 
Pathos and sweetness rather than vigour are the 
rhnracteristics of Indian poetry. They are not 
* f houghts that breathe and words that burn,’ so 
much os thoughts that please and words that 
chann. Milk ami honey flow, but such milk and 
honey as to prove an unwholesome diet to some 
minds. 

Dr. Caldwell V')bBcrveB that, ‘ whilst an elevated 
thought, a natural expressive description, a pithy, 
sententious maxim, or a striking comparison, may 
sometimes be met with, unfortunately elegance of 
style, or an affected, obscure brevity, has always 
been preferred to strength and truthfulness, and 
poetic fire has been quenched in an ocean of con- 
ceits. Nothing can exceed the refined degree 
and “ inked sweetness ” of many Telugu and Tamil 
poems; but a lack of heart and purpose, and a 
substitution of sound for sense, more or less cha- 
racterize them all ; and hence, whilst an anthology 
composed of well-selected extracts would please 
and surprise the English reader, every attempt to 
translate any Tamil or Telugu poem in extenso 
into English, has proved to be a failure. To these 
causes of inferiority must be added a slavery to 
custom and precedent at least equal to what we 
meet with in the later Sanskrit. Literature could 
never flourish where the following distich (con- 
tained in the Nanniil, or classical Tamil grammar) 
was accepted as a settled principle : — “ On what- 
soever subjects, in whatsoever expressions, with 
whatsoever arrangement, classical writers have 
written, so to write is denoted propriety of style.” ’ 


Tukarama, the great Mahratta poet, was origin- 
ally a corn chandler in a village near Poona, but 
he became a devotee of the popular deity Vitoba. 
He died in 1649. His poems are moral and 
religious. They abound with fine images and 
noble thoughts, and their author stands high 
among the poets of India. 

The following poetesses have lived at different 
times and contributed to the Urdu poetical litera- 
ture : — 


Atab Begam, Behar. 

Koshini Jan of Lucknow, 

Bhangan of Paniput. 

Begam Jan, daughter of 
Nawab Khair - ud • Din 
Khan. 

Begam, daughter of Mirza 
Baber, bolonglng to the 
ranana of Bahadur Shah 
of Dehli. 

Beni Jan of Benares. 


Begam, daughter of Nawab 
lutizam-ud-Dowla, and 
wife of Asaf-ud-Dowla 
of Oudh. 

Begam, daughter of Amad- 
ul-Mulk Qhazi ■ ud - Din 
Khan. 

Mutilabale of Barelli, 

Beranija of Dehli. 

Nur Jaban, Mirasin, of 
Furkhabad. 


The better known of the poets who have written 
in Hindi and its dialects adopted the following 
takhallus or poet-names : — 


Ajaz. 

Aeaf. 

Balhar. 

Be Dar. 

Chand. 

Dard. 

Fadvi. 

lhaan. 


1 Inaha. 

1 Mahakam. 

1 Kazakh. 

Josash. 

Maruf. 1 

Bheda. 

Jurat, 

1 Mastan. 

Souda. 

Kalandar, 

Mir. 

Soe. 

Kiidrat. 

Mir Taki. 

Suraj. 

Latif. 

Na. 

WaU. 

Lutf. 

Nazir, 

Yakin. 

Maazzftz. 

Niaz. 

1 


The following poets have written in Persian : 


Sadi. 

Jalal-ul-Dln. 

Kamahud-Din. 

Shah Sharf*ud-Dln. 

Mir Murad Ali Khan, 
.land. 

Hafiz. 

Kamal-ud-Din. 

Sharf. 

Shams-ul-Haq Tabriz. 
Syed Sabir Ali, Tatwi. 

Be Dil. 

Kazim-wala-lflfabani. 

Fakhri. 

Amir Khusru. 

Nazim. 

Agah. 

Jamal-ul-Din Abdur Razaq 
Asofi. 

Nizemi. 

Khakani. 

Mahmud, Qhaznavi. 
Arselan. 

Mabarram. 

Faek. 

Roomi Badlq Mail. 

Hiseam. 

Syed Shah Azim-ud-Din, 
Tntwi. 


Baib. 

Mir Muahtaq. 

Wazir. 

Husain. 

Wakif. 

Mirza Qatil. 

2ahid. 

Sharf-Boo Ali, Kalandar. 
Syed Azim ud'Din. 

Rafiq, Sabzi Farosh Shah, 
Tatwi. 

Kamal. 

Wali Mahomed Taghari. 
Kbaliq, 

Nasrati. 

Mahomed Takki Sabha. 
Syed Azim-ud-Din. 
MirzaHtiaaln, Wazir, Wafa. 
Mir Hutuk, Afghan. 
Ghulam Sarwar, Lahori. 
Mir Syed Ali Muahtaq, 
Tabatabai. 

Aqa Mahomed Aahiq, la- 
lahani. 

Mirza Mahomed Husain, 
Wafa. 

Jalal-ud-Din. 

Azad. 

Umar Kha 3 ryam. 


-Mahabharata ; Calcutta Review^ No. 109, p. 28 ; 
Balfour's Gnldastuh-i-Sookn ; Dravidian Comp. 
Oram. p. 89; Madras L.S.J.j July 1864; Rev. H. 
Bower. 

POGOOL, alias Koondul, Tam., large ear-rings. 
POGOSTEMON PATCHOULI. Pellet. 


Pogostemon interroedius, BerUh. 

Paohoull, Patcha pat, Beno. | Kottam, Malbal., Tam. 

A labiate plant used as an ingredient to mix 
with tobacco for smoking, also for scenting 
women's hair. It is found in every bazar through- 
out India. It grows in Sylhet, renang, and the 
Malay Peninsula, and seems to grow abundantly 
in a perfectly wild state at Penang. M. de Hugel 
founa it growing wild near Canton. The odour 
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POISON. 


of the dried plant is strong and peculiar^ and to 
some persons not agreeable ; the dried tops im- 
nortea into England are a foot or more in length. 
In Europe it is principally used for perfumery 
purposes, it being a favourite with the French, 
•who import it largely from Bourbon. They were 
led to use it because a few years before real Indian 
shawls bore an extravagant price, and purchasers 
distinguished them by the odour of patchoUli, 
with which they were perfumed ; and on discover- 
ing this secret, the French manufacturers got into 
the way of importing the plant to perfume articles 
of their own make, and thus palm off home-spun 
shawls for real Indian. The Arabs uae and ex- 
port it more than any other nation. Their annual 
pilOTim sliips take up an immense quantity of the 
leaf ; they use it principally for stufting mattresses 
and pillows, and assert that it is very efficacious 
in preventing contagion and prolonging life. The 
characteristic smell of Chinese and Indian ink is 
owing to an admixture of this plant on its manu- 
facture. Some people put the dry leaves in n 
muslin bag, and thus use it as is done with 
lavender, for scenting drawers in which linen is 
kept ; and this is the best way to use it, as its 
odour, like musk, is most agreeable when very 
dilute. It requires no sort of prcj^aration, being 
simply gathered and dried in the sun ; too 
much drying, however, is hurtful, inasmuch as it 
renders the leaf liable to crumble to dust in 
packing and stowing on board. By distillation 
it yields a volatile oil, on which the odour and 
remarkable properties depend. This oil is in 
common use in India for imparting the peculiar 
fragrance to clothes. Among the richer classes 
of natives in Penang it sold at the rate of a dollar 
and a quarter to a dollar and a half per pikul. 
In Bengal, some which was imported from Penang 
seveial years previous sold at 11 rupees 8 annas 
per maund. Later investments have sold at a 
much lower rate. 

POHONrJAT. Jav. a wild tree in Java, 
which furnishes a beautiful vermilion dye. 

POI, in Tahiti, a bowl used as a dish. It is 
made of kou wood, and has partitions for de- 
licacies, such as dogs, raw fish, shrimps, and 
herbs. 

POILA or Poliya, a slave race. — Wils. 

POINCIANA, a genus of plants of the order 
Fabaceee. The following species grow in south 
and east of Asia : — 

P. aouleata — T W. and E. Indies. 

P. elata, Linn,, all Peninsular India. 

P. Qilliesii, Hooker, Chili. 

P. pulcberrima, Linn., India, Bengal, Moluccas. 

P. regia, Bqjer., Madagascar. 

POINCIANA ELATA. Linn. 

Nirangi, .... Can. Suncaishla, . . . Tel. 
Pade Narrayan, *. . Tam. Sunkeswaram, . . „ 

Chitikeswarain, . . „ 

A very beautiful, middling-sized, very showy 
tree, abundant in a planted state in avenues, topes, 

S ins, native cemeteries, etc. ; its flowers are 
, showy, yellowish, inodorous ; the wood is 
w, tolerably close and even grained, easily 
worked, and gives a smooth surface ; warps slightly 
but never cracks ; unseasoned 54 to 68 lbs. per 
cubic foot, and when seasoned 45 lbs. ; so. gr. 
'720. It is well suited for cabinet work. It has 
been successfully used as a protection for the 
lootings of rivers and channel banks. Where it 


is not wanted to spread laterally and to cause 
obstructions, it should be planted in cuttings in 
December ; its grows quickly ; its wood might be 
used for basket boats. Its leaves are extensively 
used for manuring indigo fields in Cuddapah. — 
Di's. Roxb. ii. p. 366 ; Cleghorn : Beddome, FL 
Sylv. p. 178. 

POINCIANA REGIA. Bojer. The royal poin- 
ciana is a gorgeous shrub, introduced from Mada- 
gascar into India, bears showy coloured flowers, 
bright scarlet variegated with yellow. It flourishes 
well in the Tenasserim Provinces. This tree does 
not attain a great size, but it is very pretty, and 
should be planted in mixed avenues. — M, E. J. R. ; 
Mason; Madras 1 lor t. Garden Cat. 

POINT CALTMERE, a low sandy projection, 
on which a white pillar has been erected as a 
beacon, in lat. 10° 17' N., long. 79° 52' 30" E. It 
is the S.E. extremity of the low drained land, 
which may be taken for the delta of the river 
Cauveiy. It is thickly planted with cocoanut 
palms. — Findlay. 

POINT DE GALLE. The town and fort are 
built on the point which is rocky and bluff to sea- 
ward, with a rocky islet near, called Pigeon 
Island, surrounded by smaller ones. The entrance 
of the bay is about a mile wide, and there, os well 
as inside, the depth of water varies from 2 to 14 
feet. It is 70 miles S.E. of Colombo, and is a 
fortified seaport town, having the only good 
harbour on the southern coast of the island. It 
was formerly in the possession of the Dutch, by 
whom the fort nt the entrance of the harbour was 
built. The light on the S. bastion is in lat. 6° 1' 
25" N., and long. 80° 12' 32" E. It was the 
Kalah of the Arabs, is supposed by Sir J. E. 
Tennant to be the Tarsbish of Scripture. It has 
been the resort of merchants from the most 
ancient times, and continues to be a great com- 
mercial emporium. — Findlay. 

POINT 1)1 VI, on the E. coast of the Peninsula 
of India, is at the N.E. branch of the Kistna 
delta. Its lighthouse is in lat. 15° 58' 44" N., and 
long. 81° 9' 21" E. 

POINT PALMYRAS, projecting into the Bay 
of Bengal at Mypurra Island, is in lat. 20° 43' 15" 
N., and long. 8r 1' 40" E. 

POINT PEDRO is the N.E. point of Ceylon. 
Its custom-house is in lat 9° 60' 80" N., and long. 
80° 15' 10" E. It is a corruption of the Portu- 
guese words PuDta das Pedras or Rocky Cape. A 
little town of same name is a mile west of the 
cam. 

roint Pedro Shoal, a dangerous shoal which 
encompasses the N.E. extremity of the island of 
Ceylon. — Findlay. 

POINT ROMANIA, in lat. 1° 21f N., forms 
the S.E. extreme of the Malay Peninsula. The 
circumjacent coast is level land covered with 
trees. It is fronted by the six Romania islands. 


POISON. 

Tuh-yoh, .... Ohik. Gift, Qer. 

Lau-hway-jin-tih-yoh, „ Zahr, . . Hind., Fibs. 

Kwan-yoh, ••••»»' Veleno, It. 

PoUoD, Venin, . . . Fr. Yeneno, Sp. 


A poison used by suicides in British India is 
opium mixed with sweet oil. The ordinary plant 
used to stupefy is the Dbatura. In China, the 
roost common and convenient drug is opium. 
Mandarins of high rank are said to wear on their 
persons a small bend, filled with what is called 
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peacock’s blood, which it is said they take when 
th(‘y wish to destroy thenmelves suddenly, 'i'he 
Bikli poison of the Himalaya is largely used to 
poirton tigers. T)r. Btieluinan first aeqnaint^'d the 
European world with tlie (‘xistence of four kinds 
of Bikh, viz. Singya Bikl» ; Bish or Bikh, the 

f ioison ; Bikhiim, a powerful bitter; ami Nirbisi. 
le referred tlie first to a sjtecies of 8milax. Lhe 
Bish, if. the poison, is the root of Aeonitujii 
ferox. The substances used for poisoning riv<'rs 
in order to obtain fish, are (h-oton tigliiim, Ana- 
inirta coccuIuh, fk'i})sicum frut/escenH, and Kare ; 
kai (Tula), a sjjeeies of Posoqiieria, probably ' 
nutans or longiRpina. The iiihabitams of Mysoro | 
and Coorg habitually poison tbc rivers, j'rom 
two years’ discouragement of jjoisoning, and om- 
year’s discouragorneut (tf fine cruives, there were 
marked advantages. 

Poison oak, the Y(‘n-fu-tszo of the Chine.se, 
is the Rhus semialata ; poison bulb is Oinum 
Asiaticum ; poison nut is Strychnos mix vomica; , 
and poisrin turnip, f douta virosa. The expressed 
juice' of the root of .Maranta aniridinacea is slat(*«l 
to he, a valuable antidote to some vegetable 
pedhons. and also F.crvieablo in cases of bites or 
stings of venomous inseds or reptiles. — llnyh's 
III. ]). 4t); Pnnl. p. 027. 

POITA, Sansk., from Oopa and Veeta, pure. 
The poita, or jandiam, nr /onar, is worn as a 
sacred initiatory coivl by Htalunan.s, by all die 
Parsec race, by the Ksliatriya, the llajput, and all 
the Vaisya race i)f Hindus. The artisans in 
Southern India are gohLmiths, Komsala; car- 
nonters, AVodln ; blacksmitlis, Komala ; bray.iers, 
Konsagara : stoni'-cutlcrs, hfungtrasli. The in- 
vestiture of a young Brahman with the poita (a 
contraction of the Sanskrit yagnopavit) — /.c. the 
sacrificial thread— is analogous to the assumption 


I 1820, 1500 to 2000 families in Jcysulmir. They 
arc also numerouB in Marwar ami Bikanir, and 
are sc.dteiaol over tin* de.scrt and valley of the 
Indus, 'I'hcv follow agricultural and pastoral 
piir.suits clmdly, liaving little or no concern in 
trade. 'I'he irnditiou of their origin is singular: 
it is said that they were Bikiars, and excavated 
the sacred lake of Posiikur or Pokur, for which 
act liiey obtained the (avour of the deity and the 
grade of Brahmans, with the title iT Pokiirna. 
'I’lieir chief object of emblematic worsliip, the 
khodala, a kind of pii kaxe user! in diggdng, seems 
to favour tliis tradition. See Palliwal. 

Pt)L. San.sk. a gate; eastern or sun gate 
is Soonij-pol; Bai-pol, the gate of Bal, the sun- 
god. 

J’OLA, amongst the MahrattiLs, a l)ull set at 
I large, dedicated to Siva t»r V ishnu, and Btainped 
with the tn<lent or discus. Tlie J'ola festival is 
held on the new moon of Sravana or Bhadra 
(July— September), in whicli bullock.s are exempt 
from labour, are decorated and h'd through the 
(own in procession, 

POLA, ill Teliigu, means land, whence Polamii, 
a field. 

POLAi, of Singapore, a very remarkable light 
white wood used to make floats for fishing-neta, 
and might [irobably be exported, and used with 
advantage as a substitute for cork, and some 
similar sabstancos. 

POLANISIA, a genus of plants of the order 
f^ipparidacea*. Dr. Wight gives Polanisia Burt- 
porensis, Chelidonii, and icosandra. 

Polanisia Chelidonii, T).(\ 

Olcome Chelidonii, Linn. 

Of the Peninsula of India, with large rose- 
coloured flowed' ; seeds pungent, are powdered 
and used in ciirnes. 


of the toga Airilis of a Ifoinan patrician. The 
almnnac i,s coTiBuiied for an ai.spicious day. I’he 
lad is shaved, waslu'd. ami clothed in red. I'he 
staff of rnendieancy is [>laccd in his hand, and he | 
assumes for a moment the dress and character of j 
a Braluuachari (.t religious student, at the service | 
of a spiritual guide, as prescribed by Menu. He 
repeats a sacred text, goes through the form 
of alms-bcggihg and pretending to renounce 
the world, and then, at the earnest request of 
his family, returns «o hia scholastic or secular 
pursuits. Sec Tkivitia ; Punal. 
POlVKKACOCOjXEA. \V. Ir. 

Combretum coccineum, /./.rm.i (’. purpureum, Vahl. 

The scarlet poivn'a is the popular favourite 
amongst the climbing plants in Madras., It 
requires a trellis not too high ; the sooner it gets 
a procumbent position, the more luxuriant it will 
grow and flower ; easily propagate;d by cuttings of 
the young wood in sand under glass. Native of 
M adagajsc .ar. . / fiffrey. 

POKAH. St'veral Tamil treatises on medicines, 
— }*okar Yokamarkkam, Pokar Elamuru, Pokar 
Tinmmntiram, and Pokar Nikiuidu, — attributed to 
Pokar, who is said to have lived at a very remote 
period, but they are sjuirious. 

POKHPiAJ.^ Hind. P. Zafrani and P. Zard 
are varieties of the topaz. 

POKO NEREI. Malay. A tree growing 
amongst mangroves at {Singapore, used to prevent 
diarrhoea. 

P(>KURNA are a singular tribe of Brahmans, 
of whom it is calculated there were, about A.D. 


I Polanisia felina, P. C. 

I (dcome felina, Z-trin. j Aria-viln, . . Maleai.. 

I 'Hiis small plant grows at Courtalhim, and i.s 
used medicinally. — re/r/g p. 75. 

Polanisia icosandra, IP. (ind .4. 

Cleoinc icosandra, Linn. Cleome viscosa, Roxh. 
Oleomo dodoeandra, Linn. 

Hnrlmrya, Bfng., Hind. Kukka vaminta, . Tel. 

Kat kuddaghu, . Mai„ Nela vaminta, . . ,, 

Naia veli, . . . Tam. Pedda vaminta, . ,, 

Nahi kuddaghu, . ,, 

A plant of both Peninsulas of India, of Bengal, 
Nepal, Saharunpur. The bniisod leaves are used 
in Cochin-China as a counter-irritant and as a 
vesicant, in the same way as sinapisms in Europe. 
The root Is used as a vermifuge in the United 
States of America. The seeds are employed 
medicinally in India, and sold in the bazars under 
the name of chori ajuan. They yield an oil when 
subjected to very powerful pressure, which is of 
a light olive-green colour. — Eng, Cyc. ; Mason, 

^OLAO. Hind. A savoury dish made of rice 
and fowl or mutton or beef, with cardamoms, 
cloves. 

POLAYAN, in Malabar, a slave race, both 
domestic or agrestic. The husband resides with 
the wife, though with a separate master, and tlie 
children inherit the rights of the mother. 

POLE, Caftain, an English oSicer who fell at 
the taking of the Travancore lines in A.D. 1809, 
and was buried in a sandy waste 26 miles from 
the scene of battle. A few years after, the 
Shanars of the neighbourhood commenced the 
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worship of his spirit. It coDsista in offering raina more nearly resemble the Hindu tentples 
his manes spirituous licjuors and chcroota. seen in India than other Buddhist temples in 

POLK-CAT, a species of martes. The black- Ceylon. — Frere, AntipoHis^ p. 186. 
faced pole-cat of Tibet has a tail one-third of the P()IJX)CK, a general oliicer of the Bengal 
entire length ; soles clad, fur long. A specimen army who conducted operations against Kabul in 
obtained in the district of U, in the south of Sanpu, 1842. 

was brought along with a ppeciinen of the Tibetan POLLY, Palle, Palli, Palloya, Pally, Pilly, as in 
badger (Taxidea leucurus). The length from Trichinopoly, Lingainpilly, is a Bengali, Hindi, 
snout to vent is 14 inches, and the tail is 7 more, and Dravidian word, meaning a house, a village, 
so that M. toufaaus only of Tibet and M. flavigula a district, a school, a mosque, a church, and 
of the Himalaya can compare with it in size. — generally a place of concourse. It has probably 
Hodffson ; Beng. As. JSoc. 7o«r«., 1849. the same origin as the Greek Poleo, to frequent, 

POLEEY or Pallia. Gvt. A tombstone raised and Polis, a city. Pol in Sanskrit is a gate, 
over a peasant who has fallen in defence of his Trichinopoly is said to be from Tri-sira-palli, the 
homestead. See Pallia ; Pat’har, town of the three-headed giant. 

POLIANTHES TUBEROSA. W. POLO. Hind. A Tibetan game of hockey on 

Kujunl-gundha, . Beno. iSandhy-araga, , . Sanhk. horseback. It is the national game of the Balti 
Oool-shaboo, . . Hind. Undimandari, . . Tri.. race. It is also played by the Dards, and amongst 

Andi-malleri, . Maleal. all the people from Leh on the S.E. to high up 

The common tuberose. Cultivated in gardens, the Gilghit valley on the N.W., and even in the 
flower worn by native women in their hair. The Chitral valley beyond. The writer Joannes, in 
natives say its seeds are the white todri of the his History of the reign of the Emperor Manuel 
oriental bazars, which, as also the other todri, Comnenus, shows that polo was played at Con- 
Europeans supposed to be from Malacca. The stantinople in the middle of the 12th century as 
flower has a ddightful fragronce, and throws out a common ^me. — Drew, The Northern Barrier, 
its odours strongest at evening. — Roxh. ii. p. 16G ; POLO, the family name of three travellers into 
p. 329 ; Mason; Powell. Central Asia and China. In the year 1266, 

POLIMERA, a boundary, and in Hindi Polach Nicolo and Maffeo Polo, the father and uncle of 

means arable land. Polimera amma is the goddess Marco Polo, were at Constantinople, whither 
of boundaries. they had gone from Venice with their merchants* 

POLIOiETUS ICHTHYCETUS. Hor.sf. wares. Having laid in a store of jewels, they 

Pandion lineatus, Jerd. I. luoarius, ffodgs. resolved to cross ‘ the Greater Sea ’ (Black S^), 

Ict^oBtus bicolor, HaliaetuBplurnbeus.JETod^#. on a venture of trade, to Soldaia ; and, having 

I. Horsbeldii, Hodge. stayed there a while, they thought it well to extend 

Mach moral, . . Beno. | Mudfauya, . . . Hind, their journey farther, ‘ and travelled until they 
The white-tailed sea eagle is rare south of the came to the court of a certain Tartar prince, 
Nerbadda, but common in Hindustan, Burma, Barca Kaan (Barka, a brother of Baton Kkon), 
and ^Malayana. It hves chiefly on fish, but will whose residences were at Sara and Bolgara.’ 
carry off a teal or wounded duck. P. humilis, While here a great war broke out between ‘ Barca 
Temm., a miniature of the last, is found in and Alau (Barka’s cousin, Hulaku Khan), the 

Malacca and the islands. It is the I. nanus of Lord of the Tartars of the Levant,’ and in the end 

‘ Barca, the Lord of the PonenV was defeated, 
POLISHING SLATE, Polier Schiefer, a mineral, and so the two brothers Maffeo and Nicolo could 
occurring massive, with a slaty texture. Its not get back to Venice by the way they had come, 
colour is white, yellowish- white, or yellow, brittle, nor until they had gone ‘ across the whole longi- 
opi^ue. Specific gravity, 0-69. It is found near tude of Asia.’ Leaving Bolgara they went on to 
Biliu in Bohemia, at Zwickau in Saxony, and ‘ Ucaca,’ and thence departing, ‘ and passing the 
Auvergne, and is supposed to be a volcanic great river Tigris’ (Volga), traversed a desert 
product. Its analysis by Bucholz in 100 parts country for 17 days, until tht-y came to ‘Bocara’ 
gives— Silica, 88*6 ; alumina, 4*0 ; lirne, 8*6 ; oxide (Bokhara). ‘Whilst they were sojourning in 
of iron, 1*6; water, 9 0. Ouratella and Trachy- that city there came from Alau, Lord of the 

tella leaves are employed in Guyana and China Levant, envoys on their way to the court of the 

for polishing wood, and even metal ; and those Great Kaan (Mangu Khan, brother of Hulaku), 
of Delima sarmentosa are employed in Ceylon for Lord of all the Tartars in the world.’ The two 
the some purpose. — Royle., III. p. 68. brothers joined the party, and journeyed a whole 

POLKEE. Tel. Several unspecified woods, year until they reached the court of Kablai Khan, 
white, black, and red. who had now succeeded his brother Mangu as 

POLLAM. Tam. Narrow valleys between the Khakhan of the Tartars. Before the death of 
Eastern Ghats. Mangu Khnn, a.d. 1259, it had been intended to 

POLLANARRUA, now a ruined city in Ceylon, remove the seat of the Tartar capital from Kara- 
was its capital in the middle ages. It was korum into Cathay or Northern China ; but this 
captured and sacked by the Tamil invaders in a.d. step, which in the end converted the Tartar Khau 
1023, recovered by Wijaio Bahu in 1071, but again into a Chinese emperor, was left to be carried out 
plundered in a.d. 1204. These ruins are the most by Kablai Khan. The two brothers were received 
extensive and best preserved in Ceylon. There wiih great honour and hospitality by Kablai 
are many gigantic stone figures of Buddha, and Khan, and when the time came for them to go 
the remains of various temples and other buildings, back to Europe, he charged them with a letter to 
Compared with those at Tisseinaha-mma, these the Pope, in which he begged that 100 persons 
ruins are modem, only dating from a.d. 718, and of the Christian faith might be sent to him 
though looked upon as entirely Buddhist remains, acquainted with ‘ the Seven Arts/ able olearlv to 
both the Delada Malsgawa and the Jagta-maha- prove that ‘the Law of Christ ’ was best, — which, 
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if they did, he declared that he and all uuder 
him would become Christians. Kablai Khan also 
delivered into their hands a golden tablet nn a 
passport, by showing which they were honourably 
provided with whatever they wanted, whitherso- 
ever they went. The two brothers travelled back 
westward, and after three years came to * Layas 
in Hermenia ’ (L’Ayaa or Ayas), a port on the 
Gulf of Scanderoon, which was then ‘ one of the 
chief places for tl)e shipment of Asiatic wares 
arriving through Tabreez, and was much frequented 
by vessels of the Italian litqmblic^ (Yule, Marco 
Polo, note to chap. viii. of l*rol). In April 1269 
they reached Acre, where, hearing of the death of 
Clement iv., they returned to Venice, there to 
await the end of the long papal interregnum by 
which it was followed. When Gregory x. was at 
lost elected Pope, they at once started on their 
second journey to the court of Kablai Khan, about 
November 1271, this time taking young Marco 
Polo with them. From Acre they procee<3ed by 
Ayas and Sivas, and then by Mardin, Mosul, and 
Baghdad, to Ormuz, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, hoping to go on to China by sea. This they 
were not able to do, and so, turning their faces 
landward, they traversed successively Kirmau 
and Khorasan, Balkh and Badakhshan, and 
ascended the Upper Oxus to the Pamir plateau, 

‘ a route not known to have been since followed 
by any European traveller except Benedict Goes 
(1602-1607), until the spirited expedition of 
Lieut. John Wood, of the Indian navy, in 1838’ 
(Yule, Marco Polo, Introduction), Crossing the 
steppe of Pamir, the travellers proceeded by 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotxjn, and the vicinity 
of Lake Lob, through the Gobi desert to Tangut, 
until at length, some time during the mid- 
summer of 1276, they anived at the stately 
pleasure dome of Kablai Khan in ‘Xanadu^ 
(Shangtu), They afterwards proceeded with the 
Khakhan to his capital, ‘ Cambalu,’ now Pekin. 
They rose rapidly in the great Khan’s favour. 
Marco was entrusted with several missions in 
different parts of the empire, and in Chiampa or 
Southern Cochin-China, and the Indian Seas, and 
Southern India ; while to all the hints of the 
Venetian merchants to be allowed to return home 
with their gathered wealth, ‘ the aged euiperor 
growled refusal.’ Hulaku, the founder of the 
Mongol dynasty of Persia (‘ I^rd of the Levant’), 
was succeeded by his sou Abaka, who married a 
daughter of the Greek emperor Michael Palseo- 
logus. His brother Nicolas, who succeeded him, 
became a Muhammadan, but his son Arghun 
Khan was hostile to the Muhammadans. He 
sent embassies (conducted by a Genoese named 
Buacarelli) to the Pope and the kings of France 
and England, proposing an alliance against the 
Saracens and Turks ; and in 1290 Edward i. sent 
Geoffrey de Langley on a return mission to him. 
Arghun Khan, having lost his favourite wife in 
1286, sent to Kablai Khan to select another for 
him ; and about the very time that Geoffrey de 
Langley’s mission was setting out for England, 
the Polos were commissioned by Kablai Khan to 
escort the new bride be had chosen for his great 
nephew from ‘ for Cathay,’ by sea, to the Persian 
court 

The bridal party sailed from the port of 
‘Zayton* (Chinchau) in the spring of 1292. 
They touched at Ceylon, at a port on the Coro- 


mandel coast, at Kayal, a port of TinnevelJy, 
the Koil of the prescuit pearl fisheries, and at 
other ports on the Malabar and Konkan coasts 
of Western India, at one of which they passed the 
monsoon of 129.L Marco Polo notices the fine 
cottons of Coromandel, the abundance of pepper 
and ginger of Malabar, the incense of Tannah, 
and the pepper, ginger, indigo, and cotton of 
Gujerat. Sailing on tlie close of the monsoon 
from India, the party reached Ormuz about 
November 1298, and the Persian camp two 
months later. Here the fair princess wept as she 
took leave of the three Polos, who went on to 
Tabreez, and, after a long halt there, proceeded 
towards Venice, where they arrived some time in 
1295, having been absent from home nearly 24 
years. The publication of The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo became one of the influences which inspired 
Columbus. It was thought that no great breadth 
of ocean rolled between Western Europe and 
Eastern Asia, and, full of this idea, Columbus 
launched boldly on the Atlantic, convinced that 
the first shores reached by him would be those of 
‘Chipaugu’ (Japan), Cathay, ‘Cbamba’ (Cochin- 
China), and India. From the time of the 
Saracen conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 
Christians had been forbidden to pass through 
those countries to the cast, and the direct over- 
land trade of Europe with India had entirely 
ceased. Marco Polo, therefore, was the first after 
Gosmas Indicopleustes (circa a.d. 685-550) to 
give a written account of India, and yet we owe 
its existence to the accident of his having late in 
life been taken in a sea fight by tlie Genoese, and 
thrown into prison, where he was persuaded by a 
fellow-prisoner to dictate his narrative to relieve 
the tedium of their captivity. 

In Marco Polo’s old age, and the years following 
his death, a remarkable land trade, but temporary, 
sprang up between China and the trading cities 
of Italy, of which curious details are given in the 
book of Pegolettl The chief imports from the 
east were the rich satins and damasks of China. 
European linens were carried for sale on the way ; 
but to China itself, in general, only silver, to 
purchase goods there. Factories of Genoese 
merchants were established at Foh-kien, This 
trade was apparently carried on entirely by Italian 
merchants travelling to make their own puichases. 
— Sir Georgp Birdwond ; India Office Records. 

POLYALTHIA CERASOIDES. Dun, W.A. 

Uvaria ceraBoides, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. p. 666. 

Hoorn, .... Mahr. I Ohilka dadugu, . Tbl. 

A straight-growing, handsome tree of moderate 
size, timber whitish and close grained; much used 
in the Central Provinces and in the Bombay 
Presidency in carpentry, and for boat masts and 
small spars. It is common in dry forests near the 
foot of all the mountains on the western side of 
the Madras Presidency, in the Salem forests, the 
Nullamallays, Mysore, Orissa, and the Godavery 
forests; it flowers in the hot months, and the 
flowers are fragrant and of a greenish colour. — 
Roxb. ; Beddorne, FL Sfflv. part i p. 1. 
POLYALTHIA COFFEOIDES. Thw. 

Quatfceria oofieoides, Hook, et Thom. FI. Ind. p. 141, 

A highly -ornamental tree in Ceylon and in all 
the moist forests on the western side of the 
Madras Presidency, from 1600 to about 8600 feet 
elevation. The Kururobars make ropes from the 
bark, which, when fresh, has a strong tmdl of 
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atnmotiia. The tree is in flower at all geasons. — have the relation to the Asiatic polyandry that a 
Beddomc^ FI. Sylv. p. 72. normal state has to an abnormal. Indeed, we read 

POLYALTlilA FRAGRANS. Dalz. A in ancient scripture of the bou Bucceeding to or 
large tree, common in the moist forests of the taking his father’s wives, a practice which reached 
Animallays, 2000 to 8000 feet, in Malabar, on the a height in Solomon’s time. And Marco Polo tells 
South Canara Ghats, and Bombay Presidency. — ns that amoTigst the Mongols, in the time of 
Beddome, FL Sylv, p. 74. Kablai Khan, brothers took deceased brothers’ 

POLYALTlilA LONGTFOLTA. Wall, wives, and sons the wiven of their fathers, their 

Uvaria longifolia, iZoxt/. | Unona longifolia, Dam?. uterine mother excepted. In the west, Ca?8ar 

Deodaree, , . . Hind. 1 Assothee, Aahok, . Tam. (lib. v. ch, xiv. ) says of the Britons of his time, 

This is a very handsome tree, of erect growth, ‘ Uxores habent deni duodenique inter sc com- 
and yielding a good shade. It is extensively rnunes, et maxin)e fraties cum fratribus, et 
planted as an avenue tree at Madras. Timber parenles cum iiberis. Sed Bi sunt ex Imb nati, 
whitish -yellow, light, and very flexible, tolerably eorum habentur liberi a quibus prinuim virgines 
close and even grained ; sp. gr. ‘592. Weight, 87 quaeque ductae sunt,’ ‘ Ten and even twelve have 
lbs. per cubic foot seasoned, and used for drum wives common to them, and particularly brothers 
cylinders. — Beddome^ FL Sylv. p. 38. among brothers and parents among their children ; 

POLYANDRY. Ab a rule, throughout the but if there be any issue by these wives, they are 
south and east of Asia, woman is monandric, reputed to be the children of those by whom 
living with one husband, but there have been respectively each was first espoused when a 
polyandrists in the same region from the most virgin.’ And it may be that the ‘ bundling ’ is but 
ancient times till the present day. It has been a partial continuation of anotlier social custom of 
supposed by some writers that polyandry was the ancient Britons, who often contracted condi- 
peculiar to no division or race of mankind, but tional marriages, a practice largely followed l)y the 
was a phase at one stage of the development of Swiss at the present day. But Dr. Vaughan, in his 
every race. It prevailed amongst the Jews and Revolutions in English History (pp. 97 and 98), 
Arabs, among the Spartans within historic times, questions if Csesar’s knowledge of tlie Britons 
and among the Celts of Britain in Caesar's time, was such as to warrant liiB making that statement. 
As a rule, in India, the population are monandrists He grounds this scepticism on his belief in the 
and monogamists. But both polygamy and poly- natural instincts of barbarians which operate as 
andry are met with. From the most ancient powerful safeguards of the chastity of women, 
times, we read of the existence of forms of poly- and on the fact that among th(! Britons, according 
andry amongst various nations, wide apart the to Pomponius Mela, iii. 2, women were held in 
one from the other. It still prevails in modified high estimation, shared in the honours of priest- 
ways in Tibet, in the Himalaya, amongst some hood, had the gifts of inspiration, prophecy, and 
Dravidian races in Southern India, and in Ceylon of working miracles, and, like Boadicea and 
amongst the indigenes, probably also a Dravidian Cartismandua, ruled in failure of male descent, 
race. It is said to be followed in parts of Africa, He notices the silence of Diodorus and Strabo as 
and also in North America. Humboldt found it to the custom of polyandry, though both were 
common in the island of Lancerota, one of the familiar with what Caesar had written ; and he 
Canaries. Polybius (book iv. chapter iii.) tells us mentions also his disbelief of the atatemeat of 
that the Arcadians, in order to smooth and soften Xiphiiine, who attributes the usage imputed to the 
their rough and stubborn dispositions, ruled the Britons by Cfe«ar to the Caledoniafis in the time of 
study of music and dancing, and appointed Severus. Dr. Vaughan aLo disregards the author- 
frequent festivals and sacrifices, which both sexes ity of Dion Cassius, who wi otc two centuneR 
were obliged to celebrate together, the men with later, in which a British woman io say in 

women, and the boys with virgins, Aristotle, defence of her countrywonu n, llial Uu } c 'h di ! 
followed by Polybius (book xu. ex. ii.), mentions openly with their equaln what the Koi women 
that among the Locrians of Italy all nobility of did secretly with their inferiors Tli ‘ iugh feel- 
ancestry was derived from women and not from ings of the Britons on the purity of ihco vs omen, 
men. One hundred noble families of the Locrians he considers established by the fact, that it w'as 
seem to have migrated into Italy from Asia Minor, the wrong done to the chastity of ih<' daughters 
akmg with some of their women, and only the of Boadicea that filled the cup of indignation 
descendants of these women were reputed noble among the Britons to overflowing ; and the statc- 
and regarded as descendants of the hundred ment of Tacitus, that it was the scandalous pro- 
families. It was from these hundred families that ceeding of Cartismandua, in marrying beneath her 
the hundred virgins were taken by lot, as the rank, that helped to produce such disaffection 
omde bad commanded, and were sent to Troy, among her subjects as to compel her to fly to the 
They had amongst them an institution which they Romans for protection. But when discrediting 
had adopted from the people of Italy, amongst Caesar as to the Britons, and Xiphiiine as to the 
whom they were mixed. At the time that they Caledonians iu the time of Severus, from the 
drove the Sicilians out of this part of Italy, the disaffection produced by the marriage of Cartis- 
lafeter had a custom of appointing a young man mandua beneath her rank, Dr. Vaughan was 
to lead the procession in their sacrifices, and he evidently not aware that the same would result 
was always chosen from the noblest and the most were a Nair woman of the present day to consort 
illustrious of their families. But instead of a with an inferior. 

young man, the Locrians appointed a virgin for The lending of wives in ancient times in India 
the oflDoe, because nobility among them was is repeatedly noticed in the older writings of 
derived from women. The one brother after the Hindus. King Saudasa or Kalmashapada 
another succeeding to a widow, among the Jews, allowed his wife Madayanti to associate with the 
alluded to in the question of the Sadducees, may sage Vashishtha. According to some, this was a 
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meritorious act on the king’s part, and a favour 
to Vashishtha ; according to others, it was to 
obtain progeny. Similarly, Colonel Y ulc (Cathay, 
i. p. Ixxxix.) makes mention of the Hazlakh, who 
are great gamblers, and stake wife, mother, or 
daughter on their play. When a caravan of 
travellers comes into their country, the wife or 
sister or daughter of some chief comes and washes 
them. And if any of these ladies takes a fancy 
for one of the strangers, she carries him home 
and entertains him with all kindness, and 
makes her husband or son or brother provide 
for liim in every wjiy ; nor as long as the guest 
is keeping company with her does the husband 
come near tliem unless for necessary business. 
Tins custom is related by Marco Polo of the 
jaioplc of Kamul. He says of it, ‘ II le tiennent 
a grand honneur et n’en ont nulle honte. Car 
(uit oil de ceste province sont si honni de lever 
inoliers coniine vous avez ouy ’ (Panthier, p. 157) ; 
and . it is a notorious allegation against the 
Ihizanis of the Hindu Kush, that they cany on 
the same practice (Wood, p. 201, and Burnes). 

The custom liere sec* ms of a kind similar to those 
noticed by Sir K. K. Porter ainongat the Kisty 
tribe in Circassia, and amongst the Torneo in 
l.apland. Before the khalifa had extended their 
jnincijiles, with their power, over every part of 
N. Persia, in Atropatia (now restored to its more 
ancient name of Azerbijau) women estimated 
their dignity according to the number of husbands 
they could boast. 

'I'he prevalence of polyandry in the Vedic times 
is sliown in Kashivat saying, ‘Aswins, your 
a<lmirable (horses) bore the car wliich you had 
liarne.ssed (first) to tlio goal, for the sake of 
honour, ami the damsel, who w'aa the prize, came 
tlirough ailed ion to you and acknowledged your 
(hushandship) saying, You are my lords.’ But 
polygamy was likewise known, for Kashivat, an 
illu8tviou.s rishi, married ten sisters at once ; 
and this jiractice continues to the present day 
amongst Kulin Brahmans ; and the last nija of 
Tanjore, who died in 1855, a MahratUi Kshatriya 
and descendant of Si vaji’s brother, married eighteen 
young Mahrattiii women at once. 

'J’he foitunes of the five Paudava princes, and 
the history of their adventures in an archery 
contest at the coimt of Drona, is detailed in tlie 
epic poem of the Mahabharata. The third of the 
brothers, Arjuna, was declared victor, and received 
as his ])rize the king’s daughter, Draupadi, who 
was equally the wife of his brothers, and possessed 
five husbands instead of one. When the Paudava 
were remonstrated with by king Drupada for 
making his daughter Draupadi their joint wife, 
Yudishthra, the eldest, according to the Maha- 
bhaiata, replied to him that Jatila, of the family of 
Gautama, an excellent woman, had lived with seven 
saints ; and that Varkshi, the daughter of a Muni, 
resided with ten brothers, all of them called 
Pracheta, or men whose souls had been purified 
by penance. These two arguments leave no doubt 
but that polyandry was then an institution in 
parts M India. Arjuna and his wife and her other 
four husbands lived for some yeai-s at the fort of 
Bairath, and the remains of a Gurkha structure 
on the same site are stUl visible on a hill near the 
north-west corner of the Doon. In British India, 
polyandry continues almost universal in the hill 
districts attached to the Doon, called the Jounsai- 


and Bawar pargana. In the Jounsar district, 
when the eldest brother marries, the woman is 
equally tlio wife of his younger brothers, though 
the offsprmg are called the children of the eldest 
brother. AVhen much difference exists in the 
ages of the brothers of a family, the elder marry 
a wife, and when the younger grow up they 
marry another, but the two wives axe considered 
equally the wives of all the brothers. M‘Clelland 
(p. 180) gives a long list of polyandric races, 
namely, those of Tibet, Kashmir, of the Himalayan 
regions, the Toda, Coorg, Nair, and other races in 
India and Ceylon ; in New Zealand (Lafitan, 
i. p. 555) and one or two other Pacific islands, 
in the Aleutian Archipelago, among the Koryak, 
the Saporogian Cossack, on the Orinoco, in parts 
of Africa, and in Lancerota. To these he adds the 
ancient Britons, some of the Median cantons, the 
Piets, and the Getes ; while traces of the custom 
occurred among the ancient Germans. To these 
Sir John Lubbock adds that of some families 
among the Iroquois. 

It has certainly existed from time immemorial 
in the valley of Kashmir (Vigne, i. p. 37), in 
Tibet, and in the Siwalik mountains. It is found 
it) Sylhet and Cachar (Jo. As. Soc. Ben. ix. p. 
834) ; amoug the Coorgs, and on the Neilgherry 
Hills amoug the Todas. And it regulates the laws 
of inheritance amongst races in the southern 
extreme of the Peninsula of India. In Tibet 
polyandry continues prevalent. The eldest brother 
propoBt*8 to a girl’s parents, and if agreed to, she 
is brought to her future home, where a three-days’ 
carous^ completes the ceremony. In the upper 
valleys of the Sutlej, in Spiti and Kanawar, are 
mixed races exhibiting much Tibetan blood, and 
religion apparently more Buddhist than Hindu. 
The Tibetan colony at Mahasu, just above Simla, 
are powerful, ruddy-looking people, entirely 
unlike Indians. Their women are industrious, 
but very uuattriictive. The Tibetan forms an 
interesting study for the curious in national 
manners and character. The eldest son has 
the privilege of choice, but the woman he 
marries is in common with his brothers. In such 
a state of society, female chastity is not much 
valued till the question becomes intermingled 
with the rights of property. Before marriage, 
therefore, a woman may associate with men with 
but little remark ; but after she has entered into 
the fraternal copartnery, they are taken cognisance 
of by the law. 

Turner mentions that the Tibet women in his 
day, with their three or four husbands, were just 
as jealous as a Muhammadan polygamist is of bis 
several wives. He saw one woman who had five 
husbands, all brothers, though the chief, indeed 
real, husband is the elder brother. Major Cun- 
ningham remarks that amongst the lihoti of 
Ladakh polyandry is strictly confined to brothers. 
Each family of brothers has only one wife in 
common. The most usual number of husbands is 
two, but three and even four husbands are not 
uncommon. This system, however, pi'evails only 
among the poorer classes, for the nch, as in all 
eastern countries, generally have two or three 
wives, according to their circumstances. Poly- 
andry, he adds, is the principal check to the 
increase of population, and, however revolting 
it may be to our feelings, it was a politic measure 
for a poor country, which does not produce 
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Buffioient food for its inhabitants. Every spot of 
ground within the hills which can be culti- 
vatedy has been under the plough for ages ; the 
number of mouths pmst rem^iin adapted to the 
number of acres, and the proportion is preserved 
by , limiting each proprietary family to one giver 
of children. The intr^uction of Muhammadanism 
in the west, by enlarging tlie views of the people 
and promoting emigration, has tended to modify 
this rule ; and even among the Lamaic Tibetans, 
any casual influx of wealth, as from trade or other 
sources, immediattdy leads to the formation of 
separate establishments by the several members 
of a house. Mr. Dunlop, in his Hunting in the 
Himalaya (p. 181), observes that wherever the 
practice of polyandry exists, there is a striking 
discrepance m.the proportions of the sexes among 
young children as well as adults. In a village 
with upwards of 400 boys, there were only 120 
girls. He does not suppose that female infanticide 
prevails or is the cause of the prepouderance, as a 
wife is genorallv purchased for a large sura from 
her parents. But in the Garhwal Hills, where 
polygamy is prevalent, there is a surplus of 
female children. The polyandry of Ladakh is 
noticed by Moorcroft (Trav. ii. pp. 321, 322), and 
also in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1844, p. 202, etc. 

In Sirmore, three or four or more brothers 
marry one woman ; they are unable to raise the 
requisite sum individually, and thus club their 
shares, and buy one common spouse. Women 
are here articles of property. The custom has 
a deplorably injurious effect upon the morals of 
the females in this country, particularly in point 
of chastity. Fi’om the degree of community of 
intercourse prevailing by custom, the men do 
not feel shocked at an unlimited extension of it ; 
and the women do not feel shame in a practice 
from which they arc not discouraged by early 
education. Of a family of four or live brothers, 
only one or two are in general at home at the 
same time ; some are out on service as soldiers, 
or with the minor chiefs ; others are travelling ; 
the elder usually remains at home. If any quarrel 
were to arise, a common cause would be made 
iigaiust the offender, and ejectment from house 
and board ensue. The first-born child is the 
property of the elder brother, and the next in siic- 
cession are supplied in turn. The mean number 
of inhabitants to a house in various parts of 
Kanawar is six. Polyandry, or a plurality of 
husbands, prevails also in Chinese Tartary and 
in the hilly tracts towards the plains. Besides 
this drawback on the increase of the population, 
there is another peculiar to Chinese Tartary an(l 
the adjoining countries, — tliat is, celibacy, which 
is professed by numbers of the inhabitants ; and 
in some villages the monks or lamas and nuns 
form almost half the population. 

Masson, writing of tne Sikhs, says it was no 
unusual arrangement for the many brothers of a 
family to have a wife in common ; and he had 
known the soldiers of M. Allard request permis- 
sion to visit their homes, allegir»g that their 
brothers had gone on a journey, and their wives 
were alone. The plea was considered a g<K)d one. 
But such customs must not be imputable to them 
as Sikhs; they are rather the remains of an ancient 
and rude state of society prevailing among the 
Jat race. 


Polyandry prevails in Kamaon between the 
Tons and Jumna about Kalsi, by Rajputs, Brah- 
mans, and Sudras, the brothers of a family aU 
marrying one wife, the children all attributed to 
the eldest brother. The Padam or Bor Abor in 
North-Eastern India are polyandrous, and it is 
not uncommon for an Abor woman to have two 
husbands, brothers, living under one roof. Among 
the Miri, a clan of the Abor, two brothers will 
unite to buy a wife. — Eth. of Beng. p. 33. 

Polyandry may somewhat explain the com- 
parative indifference with which some races regard 
the purity of their unmarried women. And this 
view is supported by the still existing Hindu 
belief as to the visits of the gods to certain women. 
This is an ancient notiou^of the Aryan Hindus, as 
of the Greeks and Romans, and it is alluded to 
in the mythological history of the origin of the 
Puiidava heroes, now demi-gods. Descended from 
the ancient sovereigns of tlie countries of Hin- 
dustan bordering upon the Jumna, called Pan- 
davan raj, or the kingdom of the Pandus, Pandu, 
son of Vyasa and Pandea, was the reputed 
father of these five heroes. Their mother’s name 
was Kunti, the sistt^r of a prince of Mathura, who 
was the father of Heri and Baldeva, the Indian 
Hercules. Kunti, in consequence of the sins of 
the ancestoiu of herself and her hiiBband, was 
doomed to experience the greatest curse that can 
befall a Hindu woman, sterility. However, by a 
charm, she contrived to remove the anathema 
by enticing the gods to her bed. Thus, says 
Colonel Tod, she had by Dharmaraja (Varna or 
the Minos of the Greeks), Yudishthra; by Pavaua, 
Bhima; by Indra, Arjuna ; and Nycula and 
Sydiva by the Aswini Kurnara (the Hindu Escu- 
lapius, or the sons of Surya), the twins of the 
Hindu Zodiac (Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 248). Over 
all Kamaon, amongst the richer people, the custom 
of many brothers having one wife in common has 
long ceased to be practised, though the widow 
of an elder brother is commonly remarried to the 
next brother. This is also a custom with some 
Jat and Gujar tribes. The Chamar or leather 
workers of Kanawar, however, like the Bhot, still 
practise polyandry. ^ 

Amongst the Toda and Kunimbar of the Neil- 
gherry mountains, the brothers of a family have 
usually only one wife between them. She is, 
moreover, allowed to consort with strangers, with- 
out the slightest objection or jealousy on the part 
of her proper lords. 

Polyandry prevails in Travancore, and in the two 
provinces of the Madras Presidency, called Malabar 
and Canara, about 300 miles long and 50 broad. 
Mr. Stmnge describes it (Hindu Law, p. 67) 
when he says, the inheritance runs in the femslo, 
and not in the male line. A man’s sons are not 
in the list of his heirs. His property goes to his 
sisters, sisters’ sons, sisters’ daughters, sisters’ 
daughters’ sons and daughters, mother, mother’s 
sisters and their children, and to his maternal 
grandmother, her sisters and their children. Fail- 
ing these and their stock in the same way of 
descent, it goes, as in other parts of the Madras 
Presidency, to the man’s disciple and fellow- 
student, and then escheats. This rule of descent 
is termed Marumakatayipk, or Nepotism in the 
female line. The origin of this, he adds, is stated 
to have been in the time of Parasurainen, the 
first king of Malabar, who introduced Brahmans 
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into the difitrict, and gave them poBsessions therein, ^lyandrv on the Malabar coast, are caUed Nairs. 
and to prevent these properties from being split Dr. Buchanan, writing regarding their social 
up, decreed that they should vest in the elder customs and the results from this practice of 
brothers, whom alone he permitted to contract polyandry in his time, states that they marry 
man iage. The sons of these were to be accounted oeforc they are ten years of age, but the husband 
as sons for the whole family. The junior brothers never afterwards cohabits with his wife. Such a 
being without wives, are allowed to consort with circumstance, indeed, would be considered as very 
females of lower classes. The offspring of these indecent. He allows her oil, clothing, ornaments, 
unions not being legitimate, could not rank as and food; but she lives in her mother's house, 
Brahmans, or inherit from their fathers. Their and after her p^-ents’ death, with her brothers, 
inheritance was hence made to follow from their and cohabits with any person that she chooses of 
mothers. The lower castes fell into the same an equal or higher rank than her own. If de- 
system o^romiscuouB intercourse amongst them- tected associating with any man of low caste, she 
selves, with them, the females before attaining becomes an out-caste. It is no kind of reflection on 
maturify go through a form of marriage, the a woman’s character to say that she has formed 
bridegroom not necessacily taking the position of the closest intimacy with many persons ; on the 
husband. After maturity, they may consort with contrary, the Nair women are proud of reckoning 
whom they please, and with as many as they among their favoured lovers many Brahmans, 
please, provided that the connection be with rajas, and other persons of high birth. In con- 
members of their own or some higher caste. The sequence of this, no Nair knows his father; 
offspring succeed to the estate in the motheris every man looks upon his sister’s children as his 
family, it being obvious that parentage cannot be heirs, and it is not easy to see the inducement to 
traced out in the line of the male. The castes the Nair to many, as he has the burden without 
that follow' this rule of Marumakatayam are all, any of the enjoyments of wedded life. But this 
excepting Brahipans and Aka Podwals, a class of legal or authorized practice must have its check 
pagoda servants, the artisans, viz. carpenters, in the social or natural state of man, which, as 
hrass-sraithB, blacksmiths, and goldeniitlis, and of most creatures, is one of true monogamy ; and 
some of the lowest denominations, such as the proof of this, and yet also of the lateral descent 
(’heromars, or slave tribe ; with the Malayers and law, is furnished by the account given of the 
the Paniars, the rule of descent is to sons. The death of a raja of Travancore, who in 1860 
Te(?yer or toddy - drawers, and the Mookw'a or died of a decline at the age of 46, after a reign 
fishermen of North Malabar, follow Marumaka- of thirteen years. He h^ been much affected 
tayam, while those to the south observe Ma-ka- by the death of a lady of his family, and made 
tayam, or descent to sons. In North Malabar, a pilgrimage to several shrines, practising great 
most of the Mopla (MopiJla, mother's son), austerities and fastings. His medical attendants 
although Muhammadans, follow also the rule of (native and European) warned him of the risk 
Marumakatayam, in this respect having conformed in his feeble health, but he persevered, and sank 
to Hindu usage in the times of the ascendency of of exhaustion and weakness. He took an affec- 
the Hindus. The adherents to Marumakatayam tionate leave of his family, and showed his solici- 
form united family communities, termed Tarwada. tude for his f>eople by requesting that the custom 
The remotest member is acknowledged as one of of shutting the shops for fifteen days when a 
the family, if living under subordination to the raja dies, might be dispensed with on this occasion, 
head of the family and taking part in their reli- ou account of the dearth and distress from which 
gious observances. The senior male of whatso- the people were then suffering. On account of 
ever branch is the head of the family, and is the imbecility of the first nephew, — sister’s son, — 
temied Kama wen. The other members are termed the second nephew had long been acknowdedged 
Anandraver. There is nothing analogous to the as the first pnnee by the family and the British 
state of widowhood as existing elsewhere ; females, Government, and then ascended the throne, 
whether in alliance with males or not, reside in The royal family of Travancore seem, however, 
their own families. In theory, tlie property is in 1883 to be recognising their own children ; for 
held to vest in the females only, the males having three daughters of the maharaja Kama Varma 
right of management and claim to support. Prac- were inanied on the 18th May with ^eat pomp, 
tically, the males are co-sharers with the females, all the great officerfl of the State joining in the 
In default of males, females succeed to the marriage procession. Behind them came Nair 
management of the family property. In some ladies decked with jewels, and wearing jessamine 
families the management devolves on them pre- wreaths. Each of tlieae carried in her left hand a 
ferably to the males, and in such case the senior silver salver containing rice, a piece of folded 
female takes it. All raeinhers of the family, even silk, a rt*d little box with red powder, and two 
the remotest, are entitled to maintenance. On green balls. Behind these, Taujore nautch girls, 
failure of sister’s progeny, male and female, the After them came young Nair women dressed in 
bead of the family may make adoption. The kimkhab, Avith jewels from head to foot, some in 
descent being in the female line, the adoption Tanjore fashion, and otlieis in the fashion of the 
must be a female. In view of the pn>bable Malayali. After them Nair ladies of Trevandrum, 
minority of her offspring at the period w hen the gorgeously dressed, with various kinds of jewels, 
manaj^fement may fall in, a male, her brother, may and with roses and jessamines in their hair. After 
be taken, in a<k»ption, at the same time with her- these were three elephants in a row, richly capar- 
self, in order to afford provision for the admini- isoued, and with golden head-ornaments, and witli 
stration of the affairs of the family, and for howdahs, in each of which was seated the bride- 
con uct of the religious rites to be observed groom, dressed alike in kimkhabs, with brilliant 
therein. ear-rings, gold chains with diamond pendants, and 

Part of the peoples here alluded to as prac tising with gold bangles set with precions stones given 
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by tbe maharaja to his sons-in-law. The bride- of Malalmr (including the Cochin and Travancore 
pooma had all of them a sword in their right countries, these being indeed the most striking in 
hand and umbreUa-bearera behind. Numerous this respect), are in some way or other in a greater 
other elephant* then followed. or less degree of error ; and reformation there- 

As this custom is of interest ethuoiogically, the fore is indeed much needed among them all It 
following description of it is given. Kookel is, though, very lamentable to find them dormant 
Keloo, Nalr, district munsiif in Malabar (Madras in their original state of depression, and not seek- 
Lit. Soc. Jour. No. 48, p. 52, 1859), says the iug for reformation rather than growing blindly 
Eeyoover or Teeyer (toddy-drawers) are a section proud of their vain and different castes and privi- 
of the servile class of people who, during the leges, and ready to run any risk, even that of 
time of the Brahmans and Perurnals, came to hazarding their lives, only to preserve their castes. 
Malabar from Ceylon to earn their livelihood. It The Ashary, in Malabar, the cAri)enter caste, 
cannot, however, be accounted for, how they in the brassfounder, gold and iron smiths, continue 
many parts, though not throughout the whole of the practice of polyandry, but in civil iidieritance 
Malabar, came to adopt the beastly custom of the follow from father to son. The elder brother 
Kummaler of the country, of a single girl being marries, and the wife is common to all the brothers, 
married to three and four brothers ; and likewise, I If a junior wish to marry, he must live apart and 
in some parts of the country, where this sad cus- | set up business apart ; but if any of his younger 
tom is not so generally prevalent among them, | brothers reside with him. his wife is common to 
the practice of taking their deceased brothei-s’ i them. Anandraver is the term applied to the 
widows for wives as the Musalman Mopilla do. | junior members of n Tarwada community living 
It is only in the taluks of Nidunganad, Kut- i under tljc law of inheritance cudled Maruniaka- 
tanad, Chowghat, and some parts of Vettutnad, | tayam. (iSci' Karn;iv(‘n ; Tarwada.) In the Madras 
and a few adjoining 8{)OtB in South Malabar alone, i Journal of Literature and Science for July 18G4, 
that a woman among the Nair is kept at the same i a native of the country furniehes a translation of 
time by two or three different men, who are, j a work entitled the Bhutala Pandyana, Aliya 
though, never brothers. It is, thtuigh, very pos- | Santanada Kattukattale, in winch is given the 
sible that the Teeyer may have taken the idea j following mythical explanation of the causes which 
from this latter error, arid themselvcH fallen into h-d Bhutala Pandya to frame the Aliya Santana 
the other and more shameful one ; or perhaps they mles. It relates that Deva Pandya, a weaditliy 
observe the custom, as they in general are, as a merchant v>f tin- Pandya country, was sending 
document in its beginning shows, sprung from i new sliips, ri< h}y laden, to a dark iHlaud covered 
the Kummaler or tlio Kummalera from tliem, ; with snow, b;)t befure lamieliing them, Kundo- 
through their then fre^pient in termaiTiag(‘3. Tho| dura, a BlmUt raja, oi king of the ilcmons, an 
document calls them also Eeyoovahuiyer, a word ! atomdaiil >»n 8iva, observing that tlie ships were 
equally low and contemjituouH in Malabar, and of j new. demanded a human Ba(*iili('(‘. Deva cun> 
the same meaning as the W'ord Kuiiunalei’. More- j 8ulte<l with his wife as to siieriticing one of Ins 
over, amongst the Nair of the whole of Ntirlli ! own seven sons, but the wife fied with them to her 
jMalabar (that is to say, from part of Cooroom- ! nativt‘ town. On which Deva lay iimleep distrcps, 
branad as far jis Mangalore), though soinetimes | until 1ns siHter Satya-vati, licariug of the ease, 
unchaste practices occur in their families, y«’t 1 | eame and off<Ted her own boy, sjiying to Deva, 
can, he says, most confidently assert that the i ‘ Ton should not care for this trilling matU;r. Do 
above abominable custom of one woman being j you give the boy Jay a Pandya, a son of mine, as 
kept by two or three men at the same time, never ’ a human sacrifice.’ But Kuudo-dara refused the 
in ancient or modern times w’os once known. A l Lwry, being aware that Jaya was tbe son of Vira 

Nair there* will, though, occasionally marry two or Pamlya, king of tliat ti(jmiijion, *who Imd been 

three women in succes.sion, if the first or second dcfeatial by ('liand liaiigada raja, and that .Jaya 
prove barren, or all the children born die, or was a Mahapurusha, desimed to be a great man ; 
from any otlier like cause or domestic difference, he d(rsired Jaya to assume his, tlic demon king’s 
Many of the Teeyers also of that part of the name, as Bhutala Pandya, and promised to restore 
country do in some measure follow the custom of him to the thuninions of winch (huind Uangiida 

the Nairs ; but the Teyettees (Teeyer women) of luid deprived Inm. On tins, the demon king 

the reniaiuing Teeyers there are notorious harlots, entered Ujjaiu, subdued tlie eight deuii-gods, Bhai- 
and become the concubines of strangers of any rava, <*tc., gave BhuUda a throne that Davendra 
caste or religion, and this without the least preju- had given to YTkiamarka, and entered the town 
dice to their own caste, or any loss of esteem in of Juyantika, accompanied liy Bhutola. On the 
society; on the other hand, any such act proved demise of the king Siddha Vira Prassiddha Raya, 
against any females of the other castes, subjects Jaya was elected king. Jaya ruled for six years, 
the person to excommiinicutioii from caste, baiiisb- during whie.h the Makkala Santana, i.e. the law 
ment from society, and all religiOtis advantages, of inluTitance by direct descent of sons, was, for 
The Teeyer females of South Malabar do not, the following ruasons, set aside, and that of Aliya 
though, so readily as those of the north, yielil Santana, i.c. inheritance on the line of nephews, 
themselves to this disgraceful piuctice. Owing substitutfed. The shipi of Deva had during a 
to the very great number of castes, and the peculiar mercantile voyage grounded on the miry bank of 
and different manners and customs of various an island covered with snow and darkruiss, and 
parts of the country, the superficial inquiries of the crew were in great distress, when the. demon 
most foreigners have led them into error, and in king appeared and bid tluun load the ships with 
their works they generally ascribe the siunc per- the Sicliiha sile stone (a green stone, husiiru aile 
nicious practices to all castes and parts of the gain) and Siddha-rasam, and pray to him. This 
country indiscriminately. However, the Nairs, being done, a fair wind brought tiio ships to the 
Teeyers, and indeed all tlie other numerous castes river mouth of Haugara katte at Kalianpur 
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harbour. King Jaya, on ascertaining that the 
ships belonged to his uncle Deva, sent for him 
to receive them, but the demon king again de- 
manded one of Deva’s sons as a sacrifice. Deva 
consulted as to this with hie wife, who refused the 
goods on that condition, and the cargo of stone 
and liquid was tlien delivered to king Jaya, who 
placed both the stone and the liquid in front of the 
idol Someswara, changing its name to Sidheswara, 
and erected a temple and image Uj Kuudo-dara, 
the demon king, to which he gave tlie name of 
Maheswara. On the demon king’s recommenda- 
tion, he framed a code of laws, containing ItO rules, 
introducing the AJiya Santana rule (the descensus 
a matre). At this time king Jaya is styled 
* master of the throne of king of kings, master of 
the maelers of the four courdries called Tuln, 
Malayala, Haiga, and Kamatica, On* fiint pctsoji 
in the era of Sativahana.’ In the Bixiii vc-ir of 
his reign, the demon king ordered him to hurv 
the green stone (emerald), and shut up the Sid- 
dha-rasa well, and the image of Naga set thercou. 
The castes enumerated in these ruies are the 
Tula varu. Kambararu (pot- Agasa (waaher- 

Mala varu. ters). men), 

flainaru. Deviidiga. Halepaika. 

Nayamma Saliya (weavers). Mundala. 

varu. Mulekudeya. Kariunara. 

AfaHadika. I Pmicliala. Holeya. 

Hnricrtti. j ICahauraka (b.ar- Audekoraga. 

Pari-yaru. I bers). i 

King .laya prohibited the Brahmans ofliciating 
in death and birth eereinonials ; prohibited the 
Maha-layam or inauspicious ceremony for the <le- 
ceased ; prohibited the giving of the Pancha- 
gavyam ; prohibited the Punya-Homa sacrifice 
with dubh grass on births and deaths, and 
permitted only the Nirrnalya or remains of idol 
offeringB for the dead, and authorized the con- 
tiiiLiHiice of the I’uja and Abhi-shekam to the 
deity for those who brought forth ehildreii or 
died. In the twelfth year of his reign, he invited 
dains from the Balaghat, and they built Ahinga- 
lore and other towns. King Jaya made the 
Aliya Santana rules appliciible to the Kshatriya, 
tlie Vaisya, and the Sudras, but permitted Brali- 
luans to ct»nt«iuo the rule of direct (.iescent. 

The explanation of the above fable aeiuns to be 
that in the time of king .laya, all great works, 
such as shipbuilding, as is .still the case in Poly- 
nesia, were inaugurated by human sacrifices in 
propitiation of demons ; that a woman of rank 
twice refused to part with any of her sons for 
such a purpose, and her hmsband’s sister offertul 
her son Jaya in their stead, but was refused ; 
from which king Jaya declared that descent of 
property should follow from the sister’s side. 

^Ir. Strange mentions (in literis) that poly- 
andryism in Malabar lias prevailed only among 
those classes whose rule of inheritance is by 
Nepotism, termed Marumakatayam. It has pre- 
vailed in like manner in Travancore, where tlie 
same rule of descent is followed. There is, how- 
ever, a strong tendency in Malabar to throw up 
the said rule of descent, and to convey property 
from father to son, and this feeling is owing to 
the gradual abandonment of polyandryism. The 
connubial connection Avhich is in question is 
termed ordinarily, in Malabar, Gima - doshaiu 
(Guna, good, Dosluuii, evil ; for better for worse). 
In Travancore it is styled Mundu-vanga (Mimdu, 
cloth, \''anga, receiving). The girl taken is of ripe 


age, and her consent must be obtained. Personal 
acquaintance thus precedes the formation of the 
union. The ceremonial consists in the man pre- 
senting her with a Mundu, or white muslin cloth. 
In North Malabar, a pumll sum of money is tied 
up in a corner of the cloth. Small presents of 
money are given to Brahmans. Tnere is an 
assemblage of friends at the girl’s house, and a 
supper is given either before or after the cere- 
j mouial. The hour is about 8 v.M. The girl 

! sometimes is taken to tlie man’s house, but some- 
i times remains in her own, and is visited by him 
there. Each party is unrestricted os to the 
number of such connections that may be formed, 

I but these ordin.ariJy do not exceed two or three. 

I The descent being in the female line, the parent- 
I age as to the father va.s inmiuleiial. Je^ousics 
I and quarrels, terminating ponictiraes in murdeTj 
! are, however, rife, as might be expected. The 
I eonise 'tieii depend.^ simply upon the will of tlie 
parties, and may bt* broken off by either at pleasure. 

: But tlie uiiioiiR in Malabar are now commonly 
of single (tuples, the woman living in the man’s 
house strictly as his wife. The classes among 
whom polyandryism has prevailed in Malabar are 
the Nair, the Teeyer of North Malabar (those of 
South Malabar adhering to the descent to sons), 
and a branch of the slave tribes called Kallady. 
'I'he term ‘Nair’ is derived from Naiker, the 
honorary ])lural of Naik, which comes from the 
Sanskrit term ‘ Nayakah,’ meaning a chief man. 
The four ciasses of workmen in Malabar, namely, 
the Asharv (carpenter), Mushaly (brassfounder), 
'I'attan (goldsmith), and Peruri-kollan (ironsmith), 
still follow a peculiar form of polyandryism. Tliis 
is kept up only in the family. The elder brother 
nianies, and his wife is common to all the other 
brothers. Jf a junior wish to marry, he must live 
apart and set up busiiicBS apart ; but if any of 
those junior to him should re.sidc with him, his 
wife is common to tliem. These classes have 
descent from father to son. 

Ivookeloo (KookfJ Keloo), a Nair, writing on 
tliis subject, mentions that in the MaJealam 
S country, the Ainkudi Kuinmaler are tJie five 
artisan castes, — the Ashary or carpenter, the 
.Mushaly or brazier, the Tatbin or goldsmith, the 
Fcrun-kollan or blacksmith, and the Tol-koUan 
or taniKU'. The.se five castes follow the custom of 
marrying one girl among three or foiu' brothers; 
and thus Kuinmaler custom of three or four 
brothers marrying one girl, is followed in some 
parts of Malabar by the Eeyoover, Juver or Teeyer, 

' loddy-drawei*B, and partially, also, i.s the custom 
of tlie Muhammadan Mopilla, in taking the w'ife 
of a dec(‘aae«l brother. I he KummaJer and Teeyer 
are sprung from the same race, and in earlier 
times intermarried, and this may explain the 
similarity amongst them of this social practice. 
It is only in tlie taluks of Nidungaiiad, Kuttanad, 
Clrowgluit, ill some parts of Vettutnad, and a few 
adjoining spots in South Malabar, that a woman 
amongst the Nair is kept at the same time by two 
or three men, who are not brothers. Although 
the customs of Nair, the Teeyer, and other castes of 
Malabar, (’ochin, and Travancore, particularly by 
tlie two latter countries, are thus more or less 
identical, the practice of polyandry does not seem 
to have ever prevailed generally amongst the Nair 
and many of the Teeyer of North Malabar, from 
Kurumbniuad to Mangalore. 
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As the result of the Aliya Santana rules, it is 
stated that, in the present day, the husband 
during his life gives his persons property to his 
wife and children, mortgages his permanent pro- 
j^rty, and on his demise transfers it with the 
debts to the sisters and their children, so that the 
territorial possessions have all fallen to Brahmans, 
Muhammaaans, and Chriatiaiis. 

In Ganara, a similar system of inheritance 
obtains to that in Malabar, which is termed Aliya 
Santana, or nephew inheritance. As in Malabar, 
the Brahmans do not follow this rule. In its 
details, the ( anara law of Aliya Santana corre- 
sponds with that of the Malabar Marumakatayam, 
saving that the principle that the inheritance vests 
in the females in preference to the males is in 
practice better carried out in Ganara, where the 
management of property vests ordinarily in the 
females, while in Maliibar the males commonly 
administer thereto. 

The Aliya Santana of the Tuluva country is 
similar to the old Italian law of descent, a nia- 
trice, a sister's children being considered more 
surely of a man’s own blood than those by his 
married wife (Coorg Memoirs, p. 30). In the 
Tuluva country, a Brahman widow can devote 
herself to the temple, and reside outside or inside 
its walls. If within, she is a servant of the idol, 
and receives men of her own caste only. The 
offspring of such, if boys, are called Moylar; and 
if girls, are said to be given in marriage to the 
boys. But if the woman elect to reside outside, 
she must pay a monthly sum to the pagoda, and 
may cohabit with any one of pure descent. 

The Coorgs continue to have a kind of marriage 
communism within the family, the wives of the 
brothers of one house being common property. 
Ghildren, therefore, are lather children of tlie 
family or of the mother, than of tlje ostensible 
father. The Coorgs quote, as their authority for 
this custom, the story of Draupadi. But the state 
of family life in many Coorg houses, resulting 
from this custom, is very giving rise to 

jealousy, mistrust, heart-burnings, quarrels, and 
often deadly hatred. At present, two or three 
generations continue to live together in the ances- 
tral home, a large human Iwe-hive, — the grand- 
father and grandmother, their sons and daughters- 
in - law, the children of these families ; some 
houses containing sixty, seventy, eighty souls and 
upwards; but families are constsiitly being hjrn 
up and separated from the discord that occurs. 

Dr. Baikie alludes to a somewhat similar com- 
munity amongst the Canaresc -speaking races to 
the north. 'I he habits of the Coorgs may vary 
amongst themselves. Keliahle infonnation from 
another source is to the effect that the first to 


the Portuguese built their first fort at Colombo, 
had one wife in common with his brother ; and 
R^'a Singha r. was born in polyandry ; but the 
influence of the Portuguese and uutch sufficed to 
discountenance and extinguish it in the maritime 
province. As a general rule, the husbands are 
members of the same family, and most generally 
brothers. According to the tradition of the 
Singhalese, the practice originated in the feudal 
times, when it is alleged their rice lands would 
have gone to destruction during the long absences 
enforced on the people by the duty of personal 
attendance on the king and the higher chiefs, had 
not some interested party been left to conduct 
their tillage. Hence the community of property 
led at length to the community of wives, oir J. 
E. Tennant, in a.d. 1848, was informed to the 
above effect by an aged chief of the Four Kories, 
Arunpulle Rateraohatmeya, who had lived under 
three native kings prior to the conquest of Kandy 
by the British. In more recent times, the custom 
has b€*en extenuated on the plea that it prevents 
tlie sulidi vision of estates, the children of these 
promiscuous marriages being the recognised heirs 
of all the husbands, however numerous, of their 
mother. But it existed in Ceylon before the con- 
quest of Wijaio. In Ceylon no disgrace attaches 
to such unions, and the offspring are regarded as 
e(]ually legitimate with those born in wedlock. 
Within a recent period, about a.d. 1860, a law 
has been introduced to put a stop to this custom. 
Sir J. E. Tennant tells us that, in Ceylon, in the 
province adjoining Bintenne, where the owner’s 
sister’s sons inherit in preference to the sons of 
the owner's wives, the custom is explained by 
a Singhalese legend to liave originated from one 
of their kings being directed by an oracle to 
sacrifice a male child of the blood-royal, in order 
to thwart the malice of a demon who nightly 
destroyed the bund of a tank in process of con- 
struction. But his queen refused to surrender 
one of her children, on which his sister volun- 
tarily devoted her own boy to death. The king, in 
honour of her patriotism, declared that nephews 
were ever after to be entitled to succt ssion in pre- 
ference to sons. Also, in the wesiem extremity 
of the province of Ceylon, adjoining that of Bin- 
tenne, something like the custom of the races 
of Western India prevails, and nephews by the 
sister’s side succeed to the inheritance, to the 
exclusion of the possessor s sons. Singhalese 
kings frequently married their sisters. 

Throughout the interior of Ceylon, among the 
Kandyans, and them only, polyandry is prevalent, 
and the wife has the j) 08 sesHion of all the brothers, 
of whom so many as eight have been known. 
The children call tlie eldest brother father. A 


take to himself a wife is the elder brother. But i man can bring in another, not a relation, to have 
if she remain unfruitful to him, she passes to the I joint marital rights with himself; indeed, the 
next brother, and only when she fails to have off- first husband can so introduce as many as the 
spring to any brother does she become an out- ! wife will consent to receive as husbands. In 
caste from the family. | Kandy, in the Beena marriage, the husband goes 

Until abolished by the governor. Sir Henry ! to reside in the wife’s house, and the woman 
Ward, about a.d. 1860, polyandry prevailed | ^ares the family inheritance with her brolhera. 


throughout the interior of Ceylon, chiefly amongst 
the wealthier classes, of whom one woman had 
frequently three or four husbands, and sometimes 
as many as seven. The custom was at one time 
universd throughout the island. Valentyn, ch. vi. 
p. 96, is quoted for the fact that Uie king of 
Kotta, Wijaio Bahu vn., who was reigning when 


The husband in this marriage can be dismissed 
summarily by the family of the wife. In the 
Heega, a more respectable marriage, the wife 
leaves her own house for that of her husband, - 
forfeits all her claim on the property of her 
parents, but ac^juiring some claim on that of 
her husband, and the wife cannot obtain divoroe 
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unless with the full consent of the husband. 
Divorces are constantly aoujrht for by women 
on trivial pretences. A child born within nine 
months of the divorce must be maintained by the 
husband. 

North of Ceylon, in British India, the poly- 
andry customs of the Reddi race have already 
been alluded to. Among the Karakat Vellalar 
of Madura, adultery with a husband’s brother 
or kinsman is condoned ; farther north, among 
the Nuniya and Ahir, the Levirate law pre- 
vails ; and with tlic Gujar and the Jat polyandry 
customs are permissive. Still farther northwards, 
in Sirmore, one of the sub-Himalayan Hill States, 
)>olyandry is almost universal ; in Lahoul, a sub- 
division of the Kangra district of the Pan jab, 
polyandry is the custom of the people, who are 
Bhutiyas or Tibetans ; and the Kanet, who make 
up the mass of the population, are of mixed 
Indian and Mongol origin, the latter element 
predominating. They arc Buddhists, numerous 
monasteries stud the hills, and they bear a good 
character. In Spiti, a district of the Kangra 
division, polyandry no longer prevails ; but the 
same object is attained by their primogeniture 
custom, by which only the eldest son marries, 
while the younger sons become monks. Crime is 
rare, but chastity and sobriety are almost unknown. 
And in the very south of India, among the Nara- 
buri Brahmans of Travaucore, the eldest son 
alone marries and inherits, and they allow th(‘ir 
girls to remain unmarried to any age, aud even 
to die unmarried, — Yule, Cathay, i. p. 18D; Pan- 
tliiery p. ir>7 ; Wood, p. 201 ; Humes' Tr. ; Porter's 
Travels, i. pp. 143, 114, 340; Kashmir, 

i, p. 87, V, p. 18 ; BeJig. ris. aSo<\ Jamm. ix. p. 884 ; 
Asiatic Ktseaichcs, v. p. 13; Jnstitutes of Menu; 
Csesar's Commentaries, book v, chaps, x.-xiv. ; 
Westminster Review, A|'ril 1868; Polybius, book 
iv. chap, iii., book xii. ex. xil ; Sin's Ceylon ; 
Humboldt's Travels; Dr. Vaughan's Revolutions 
in English History, pp. 97, 98; Cunningham's 
History of the Sikhs, p. 18; Ravenstein's Russians, 
p. 391 ; Fraser's Himalaya Mountains, ]»p. 70, 
206, 218, 368; MoorcrojTs 7'raveis, ii. pp. 821, 
322; Abbe. Ikanenech, ii. p. 314; Lubbock, Origin 
of Civilisation ; 7'od's Rajasthan, i. p. 343 ; Sir 
J. E. 'Tennant's Ceylon ; CoUniel Marcy, 'Thirty- 
seven Years' Armij JAj'e of the Border. See Genesis 
xi. 29, xiv. 14. 

POLYGALACEy^l. JAndl. The milk-wort 
tribe of plants, comprising the genera Polygaln, 
Salomonia, Xanthophyllum, and Sccuridaea. 

POLYGALA SENEGA, snake root. Several 
species of Polygala were formerly medicinally 
employed in Nepal and the Himalaya. P. ciota- 
larioides is used as a snake antidote. P. ^peciosa 
is grown in gardens as an ornamental plant. All 
the species have handsome, showy flowers, chiefly 
pink, scarlet, red, or white. The mot of P. tenui- 
folia, Yiien-chi, Chinkse, is brought from Shen-si 
aud Ho-nan in cortorted quilled pieces. It is 
used in cynanche, cough, carbuncle, and its 
leaves in apermatorrha^a. — Smith's Chin. Mat. 
Med. p. 175 ; Riddell ; O'Sh. 

POLYGAMY. Although polygamy is sanc- 
tioned by the laws of the Muhammadan religion- 
ists, by the customs of the Chinese, the Cochin- 
Chinese, the Siamese, and, in particular circum- 
stances, amongst the Hindus, the people generally 
are in practice monogamic. Throughout the 


Hebrew Scriptures (Genesis xii. 16, xxi. ; Esther 
ii. 8) there are notices of a plurality of wives from 
the most ancient times, but the dews were a truly 
monogamic race, and it was only with Saul and 
David, followed by Solomon, that numerous wives 
became usual. Amongst the Muhammadans, the 
practice from Mahomed s time till now has been 
to restrict to four wives, and to the liarain or war 
captives, or purchased or household slaves ; and 
in British India the followers of this faith do 
not deviate from their religious rules, though in 
general they are monogamic. Opinions greatly 
differ as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of polygamy. Though the Christian peoples of 
Europe are monogamic by law, in practice poly- 
gamy, with many resulting crimes and evils, is 
not unknown. With the Muhammadans and 
ruling Hindu races who permit and practise 
polygamy, it is a fertile source of intrigue and 
disquiet in homes. Colonel Tod, writing of the 
ruling liajputs, says polygamy is the fertile source 
of evil, moral as well as physical, in the east. 
The desire of each wife that her offspring should 
wear a crown, is natural ; but they do not always 
wait the course of nature for the attainment of 
their wishes, and the love of power too often 
furnishes instruments for any deed, however base. 
The number of queens is determined only by 
slate necessity and the fancy of the prince. To 
have them equal in number to the days of the 
week is not universal; while the number of hand- 
maids in unlimited. It will be conceded that the 
prince wlio can govern such a household, and main- 
tain equal rights, when claims to pre-eminence 
must be perpetually asserted, possesses no little 
tact. The government of the kingdom is but an 
amuBcment compared with such a task, for it is 
witliin the Hawula that intrigue is enthroned. 
Captain Burton, who saw the great polygamic 
system in the Salt Lake City, observes that the 
nations of Europe have monogamic laws, have 
forbidden a plurality of wives, and the cemse- 
quence.s are that adulti'riea and unlawful connec- 
tions })rev;ul to a mo.st fearful extent ; and 
among some of these nations, sinks of wickedness, 
w retclicdru'hs, and misery are licensed by law. 
Though jiolygamy is met with among nearly all 
the nations of Southern and KaHterii Asia, neither 
amongst the MuhaminadarH or Hindus is it deemed 
a respictable practice. A Muhammadan by law 
can marry four wives, and all h'S captives in war 
can form ids liaram ; but no Muhamiiiadan, how- 
ever rich, no ruling sovereign even, can obtain a 
second wife from a family of equal social position 
to his own; and ainong.st Indian Muhammadans 
only Olio wife is married wilii all the rejoicings 
and eeremoiiial display which in most countries 
are observed vvheii a virgin bride becomes a wife 
ami nuBtress of a home. In the profligacy of 
towns, or in the enforced idleness to which bo 
many Mulmmmadans in India are now constrained, 
there are in some houses to be found the legiti- 
mate number of wives, along with Hindu converts 
to Muhammadanism, who are styled the Harm; 
and occasionally, amongst the poorer men who 
hav(‘ been great travellers, and have married in 
distant plant's, more than one wdfe is in a house. 
But monogamy is the general rule, and marriage 
is made with the wife for whom the greater 
rej«)icing8 are made. In Muhammadan law, all 
children bom in marriage have equal rights. In 
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India, therefore, where women are married either king Di^aratha, the father of Rama, had 60,000 
simply by the Nikkah ceremonial or by the wives. 

additional display in the Shadi or rejoicings, the Notices of polygamy are more frequently met 
Muhammadan law does not recognise any distinc- with in the stories of the Hindu gods than seen 
tion in the rights of the children from Nikkah or among the mu(l(‘ru Hindus. The majority of the 
Shadi wives. But in the social customs of the heroes in the writings of Kalidasa are described as 
Muhammadans of Southern India, a great distinc- polygamists. At present, generally speaking, a 
tion is made between the offspring in the two llindu marries (uily one wife, and after her death 
marriages. A Nikkah wife never receives the another, if ho can afford it. In Madras, a city of 
same amount of respect from her household auJ 400,000 people, there were (in 1860) only three 
from relatives, and never receives from her hus- instances in the higher chisses of Hindus living 
band an equal monthly allowance to that of a with three wives, and these they bad married 
Shadi wife. The Nikkah and Shadi children in successively on account of the want of children, 
their father’s households receive equnl courtesy Concubinage among the higher ranks of Hindu 
from relatives, because they are then alike looked society in Madi-as is not uncommon, and is gener- 
upou as the children of the master of the house, ally selections from among the dancing girls of 
But a father never grants to Nikkah children pagodas. In tiie inte-rior, the petty rajas and 
allowances equal to tfioae which he apportions to znnindars marry two wives, and Hometimes keep 
those of the Shadi descent. When parents are concubines at tht* same time. Also the marriage 
seeking for suitable marriages for their children, laws of the Hindus wlio follow the rules of 
Nikkah offspring arc regarded as greatly iiibu ior Marumakalayain aiid Aliya Santana, and the 
in social rank to Shadi offspring, and the taint of eustoms of some of tlie ('oorg, Keddi, Canarese, 
tbe Nikkah marriage is remembered by all from Gujar, and ,Iat races, lead to pol3 gniny and con- 
generation to generation; and one of the great cubinage ; but the I't ling, Mahratta, Kurini, Kuubi, 
social injuries from polygamy is that it renders Bengali, and Rajput are monogamic. In Bengal, 
brotherly affection impossible. Among the however, a Brahman race, the Kiilin, are regarded 
Mehmau sect of Muhammadans, tlieir Pir, or by (»ther Brahmans n.s of the highest social rank, 
holy men, are of the family called Rashid Shahi ami tliey eagerly give their daughters to the 
(descended from one Muhammad Rashid Shah), or Kuliiis, ainongnt whom are men with many wives, 
the Rohri-wara Sayyids, remarkable fur notiiing About ISbO, the pandit Isvxara (’liandra Vidya- 
but excessive polygatny. Rashid, the founder of sagar published a jiamphlet in Bengali denoun- 
the house, took unto himself tldrty-two wives cing polygamy, and gave the names of twelve 

(instead of four), and justified the practice by the Kulin Bralimans with forty to eighty wives, 

usual sophistical arguments of the Sah order to Polygumy is praetise’il both on the mainland 
which he belonged. The Sintii divines pro- and in d'orrcH iStruita, and Mr. Mdlillivray had 
nounced his tenets to be heretical and his conduct heard of a man with tour wives, Acciirding t-o 
damnable. The Mehman sect, however, did not the will of tint hitlu ?-, arul without negat'd todis- 
object to it, and still reverence his descendants. parity of age. tin* futUK huBband may be, and 
Among Hindus in general it is rare to hear of often is, an oM man with several wiv(*H. When 

two wives in one house, but the concubinage of the man thinks proper, he takes his wife to live 

cities is facilitated by the temples possessing Deva- with 'liim wiinont any further ceremony; but 
dasa women devoted to the gods. In Hindu law*^, before this sin* has prol»ab]y associated with the 
a man ought not to take au additional wife save young men, — sm li, if eonducted with a moderate 
under certain justifying circumstances. These are degree of secrecy, not being coiiBidered as an 
— his wife’s exhibiting want of chastity; habitual offence, although if continued after marriage it 
disobedience or disrespect towards him; bad would bo visited by the lmsbaiid'(if powerful 
temper; bad health ; barrenness; or should slio e*nough) upon both the offending parties with the 
for a period of ten yeais produce only daiightens. seveiest punishment. 

The consent of the llindu wife, without any dis- The Abbe Km. Dtunenecli tells us that polygamy 
qualifying causes on her side, also of itself prevails amongst the Indians of North America, 
warrants re-marriuge. The absence of these In the large towns of (diina and Japan, con- 
justiJyiug causes will not, however, invalidate a cubinage seems to prevail to a greater extent than 
second marriage. A w ife W'ho has been super- it is met w ith in tlie, wnistern countries of Southern 
seded by a second marriage, whether justifiably or Asia. In Japan, the practice, so soon os a woman 
not, should continue to reside with her husband, is married, of staining her teeth black, and thus 
If he oblige hey to leave him, she should reside destroying one of woman’s greatest ornaments, 
with his relatives or her own. In either case the can only have the effect of making the wife less 
husband is bound to maintain her. attractive to the husband, and forcing his affec- 

It will thus be seen that, by the law, a Hindu tions elsewhere. And in the concubinage of China 
may marry as many w ives, and by custom keep there is not found among the young women whom 
as many concubines, ivs he may choose. Sivaji, they select, any of the deformed feet which the 
the last maharaja of TaJijore, married eighteen richer classes of the people create for the girls 
wives on one day, but this was caused by a mere who are to be the wives of their households, 
accident. The raja had sent to his native place Mr. T. T. Meadows writes strongly on the 
for some young women, intending to marry one injurious effects on Chinese women which the 
and give the others in marriage to his nobles ; right to have many wives occasions. In China 
but on their arrival, and becoming aware of his the extent to which wives are, by law and custom, 
intention, they declared that as they came to in the power of their husbands, would produce 
marry him, they would do so or not marry at all, dcploraole effects, but for the almost unlimited 
but all would at once destroy themselves. In power which law and opinion give mothers over 
mythological history, it is stated that the ancient their sons of every rank and age. So also the 
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institution of polyiafainy is largely counterbalanced ! 
by the desire of all the men to marry early, in ' 
order to secure n progeny of sons as soon ns | 
possible. The condition of the Chinese vi'oman is 
most pitiable : snffermg, }>T'ivation. ront*^mpt, nil 
kinds <jf misery and degra<iatioji, nji/o (>u In-r >0 
the cradle, and aocoiripaiiv her pitilessly to tiie ‘ 
tK)mb. Her very hirtl» eommonly regarded a.H 
a Iminiliation and a disgrace to the dinuiy, an ' 
evident sigrs of the nialedietiof! of I'eavcn L 
she 1)0 not imTnc'lijit.f'ly ■- 1 '-(!■' js n-g,inOTi , 

and treated ri'^. a ('rcature :..d;'a'!’y despienbu;. '■ 
and senr('( ly beliJogMig to tie* enroao rac*-. I'nn- 
houi - [»an, ced'hraU’d anioog t'hinc'fie writern, ; 
though a w(Miuiu, eiid<'avouiH 111 her works to i 
humiliate her own sex, by reniinthng them con- | 
tinually of the inferior nink thi y occupy in the 
creation. ‘When a son is born,’ siie s.'iyH, '‘Ik- I 
sleeps U]>on a bed ; lie i.s clothed with rol)eR, and ' 
plays with pearls ; every one obeyr: his priiieely 
cries. .But when a girl is bom she sleejKS upon I 
the ground, is Tuerely vvraj»p(*d up lu a cloth. 
plavR with n ti((', Rici is incapable of acting i 
virluoiisly or viciously. She has notliing to think j 
of but preparing food, making win(‘, and not | 
vexing lier jiareids.' In nMri(*nt tiinos, io China., ! 
instead of rejoicing when a chdd v. as born, if it | 
imp})emMl lo be, a girl du y loft it tor three whole ' 
days on a lioap of rags on tin* ground, and the 
fanjily did not manifest the slightest interest in so 
inBigiiificant au event. This rublic and private 
servitude of women-* a servitude that <t|)imon, ; 
legislation, atul mannershave sealed with their triple , 
seal— -has hecornt^ in some measure the corner- 1 
stone of OliiiH'se society. The young girl Jives ' 
shut up in the i'louse wlierc she was bf*rn, ot'cn- i 
pi('(J exclusively with tlie oare.s of Jotu.sekeeping, ' 
treated by everybotly, and cKpccially by her 
brot tiers, as a mmiial. from whom they liave u 
right to demand the low'e.st and most painful 1 
services. The amuscnu'hta ami pletiSurcK of her ; 
age are quite niiknow n O' her; h'.r wlKde. t'duca- ; 
tion con.sists in knowing how lo us*- her needle- 
she neither hams to read uor to write-, tln-r'- ; 
exists for her neither school nor house of ednea | 
tion ; she is 4 r>ndemned to vegetate ni the most : 
complete and absolute ignorance, and no one ever i 
thinks of or troubles himself about Iter till the 1 
time arrives when she is to be married. Nay. the 
idea of h^r nullity is carried so far. tha:, even in 
this, the must iinportaut and tle-dsive event in the 
life of a woman, she passes for nothing ; the con- 
sulting her in any way, or informing her of so 
much as of the name olf her husband, would be 
considered as moat superfluous and absurd. In 
fdiina a woman counts for nothing. The law' 
Ignores lu'r exist <*nce, or notices her merely to 
load her with fetterv, to complete her servitude, 
and coufimi her legal iiieapacity. Her husband, 
or rather her lord and master, can strike her with 
impunity, starve her, sell her, or, what is w'orse, 
let her out for a longer or shorter period, as is a 
common practice in the province of Che-kiang. 
Polygamy aggravates the sufferings of the Chinese 
wife, AVhen she is no longer young, when she 
has no children or none of the male sex, her 
husband takes a second wife, of whom she 
becomes in some measure the servant. The 
household is then the seat of continual war, full 
of jealousies, animosities, quarrels, and not un- 
frequently of battles. When they are alone they 


have at least the liberty of weeping in secret over 
the cureless sorrows of their destiny. The little 
(Chinese girl born in a (’htistian family is not 
mnrelered, tie, is often the- case among the pagans. 
Religion is there to watch over her at her birth, 
to take iivr lovingly in its anna nml say, Here is a 
child created in tin* nnage, of (lod, and predestined, 
like yon, lo iiroT‘ortahtv. The Chinese bride is 
f-c' '' ‘K ’‘Vu-dtand until she leaves the 

a filtc m conveyed, witVi her 
fi-'i'ini.'-ni:;- u; Ins houHc. Mandarin ducks are 
ir'trodiu*‘'d at inaTriasros as patterns of connubial 
felicity. In the littie f.*et of tin* r'lnnese WT>men 
tb^' four smab ton.- app^.^r grciwn into the foot, 
the great toe i<*ft in iis natural ]>osition. The fore 
part of the foot is so tightlv bound with strong, 
broad ng^atnres, tliat all tin^- growth is forced into 
bright instead of buigtli and breadth, aud forms a 
thick lump at the ankle ; the under ^mrt measures 
Fcarcciy i inches long and 1 h inches wide. The 
foot i.s constantly hound u)> in wliite linen or silk, 
and strong, broad ribbons, and stuck in a very 
higli-heoled shoe. The. crippled fair ones trip about 
with tolerable qnicknes.s ; to be sure, they waddle 
like geese, but tliey manage to get up and down 
stairs without the help of n stick, ftifanticidc, of 
which the husbands are rhe only perjietrators, is 
not uncommon : but female chihiren only are 
murdered. .Rnd tiio.se inuiif diately after their birth. 
Ibis horrirb! crime meets with no punishment 
from the laws of the country, a father being 
the sovereig-n lord of Ids i-hildren, he may extin- 
gnisli life whencvcT he perceives, or pretends, 
that a prolongation of it would only aggravate the 
suftitnngs of his offspring. 

The one-wife system is confined principally to 
a few' small nations inhabiting Europe, and to 
tiio.-^(‘ who aro ot European descent inhabiting 
Atneiiea. It is estimated by the most able 
historians of our day, that about four-fifths of 
the po]>uiation of the globe believe and practise, 
according i(i thfir respective laws, the doctrine 
of a plurality of wives. 

/VmouijHt most of the pagan tribes on the north 
and east of British India, and with several of the 
hill tribes w ilhin the British boundaries, field 
labour is looked upon by the men as derogatory. 
It is left to the women ; the nnndier of wives, 
therefore, ns of slaves, indie.ates the extent of 
the.ir worldly means, and polygsmy rosultA With 
the Jat and Gujar, the Bhil, Mina, and Mhair, the 
practice of a brother taking to wife the widow of 
a deceased brother also occasions the presence 
in a household of more than one wife. With 
Hindus, polygamy results from their religion. Ac- 
cor.ling to t.h(^ usual Hindu belief, the future lieati- 
?udc of a man solely depends upon tlie funeral 
obsequies performed and oblations offered to the 
in.anes by nis putra or son. The primary object 
of marriage among the Hindus is to obtain a male 
issue ; and it is chiefly in case of failure of a putra 
or son that the Hindu law sanctions polygamy. 

The Muslim husband provides separate apart* 
ments aud a distinct establishment for each of hig 
wives, unless, as sometimes happens, the on© be 
an old woman and the other a coud. 

International marriages were very frequent 
among the different tribes that compose the great 
family of the Selishes in N. America. After the 
union, the man generally joined the band to 
which hia wife^s family belonged. The custom 
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aroflo from tho women being the jiurveyorfl of the Hindu custom, and is carefully engaged for in 
family ; they were belter able to maintain their the Hindu marriage agreements. — ^innelt's Ladyit 
household in a locality known to them, and where Voyage, p. 60; Boivring's Siatn, i. p. 106; 
they could find the iiutiitive roots on which the Macgillivray's Voyage, i. p. 8 ; P. Vencatroylu 
tribes chiefly lived. The Indian women’s cabins, Naidu at the Hindu Debating Sociity ; Cunning- 
containing provisions, were completely under their ham's Ladalh, pp. 64, 806; H. Moegling's 
control, ana husbands could never touch anything Coorg Memoirs^ p. 29 ; Sir W. Jones, xiii. p. 213 ; 
in these without the permission of the mistress Lubbock's Orig. of Civil, p. 100 ; 7'od's Rajasthan, 
of the house. Among the Natchez, the iucontin- i. p. 307 ; Burton's City of Saints, p. 457 ; Bur- 
ence of the young girls was for them a title of ton's Mecca, iii. p. 61 ; Strange's Hindu Late ; 
honour, for they made marriage portions for Hue's Chinese Empire, i. p. 248; Meadows' 
themselves by means of the most unrestrained C/nn. p. 588; Ben. As. Soc. Jour.,\dm Imp. Gaz. 
intercourse, the importance of their matches POLVGAR, properly Palegara, is derived from 
depending on their greater or less licentiousness, the 'i'amil Paliam, a fort, and Karan, a defender. 
But when once married, they led a most excm- .plural Knrar. In Southern India, in the time of 
plary life, and became models of conjugal fidelity. Orme, it was a term applied to the scini-independ- 
The reason of this change being that having eut chiefs in mountainous and woodland districts 
solemnly given themselves up to their husbands, of the Tamil region. Of these were Aryalore, 
they had no right to dispose of themselves to Bangar Yatcham, Bomraj, Coilor-pettah, Elerem- 
any one else. The marriage at length was a peuah, Ettapuram. Madura, where their districts 
purchase, however, the young man saying, ‘ Here lie along the foot of the mountains to the west, 
are thy presents with which I buy thee of thy OUiers, in Tiunevelly, in that neighbourhood 
parents.’ Polygamy was restricted among the were styled the Tondiman raja, the greater 
Indian nations of N, America by their poverty, and lesser Maravar ; Nattam Nelli Cotan, and 
the system of purchase precluding many being Nellitangaville, the last styled Pullitaver. North 
bougiit, but among the rich several wives were of Madras were the Polygars of Bangar Yatcham, 
married. The NavajOij had a regular haram, the Damerha, and Bomraj, against whom, in 1756, 
last married wife being the mistress of the house ; Muhammad Ali aud Colonel Kilpatrick marched, 
but an Indian generally chose sisters, to have peace A Polygar possessed the fort of Savanore, one 
Colonel Marcy of the United States army settled at Oodiagherry, and auother near Verda- 
mentions that though the custom is now very chelum, when, in July 1751, Mr. Pigot and Clive 
much abandoned, it was formerly regarded by drove off another at Warrior-polliam. The most 
the Comanche Indians of N. America as an northern Polygar chief was the Desaaee of 
essential part of genuine hospitality, that their Sawuntwari. Those of Jooneer and Punala were 
guests should have wives assigned to them dur- reduced by Sivaji — Orme. 
ing their stay in camp. Polygamy was prevalent POLYGON A CEiE. Lindl. The buckwheat 
amongst them, every man having as many wdves tribe of plants, comprising the genera Konigia, 
as he could support. On one occasion, in 1849, Kumex, Oxyria, Rheum, Coccoloba, Ceratogon, 
when escorting emigrants across to New Mexico, Ampelygonum, Polygonum, and Fagopyrum. 
two young girls were brought and offered to him Polygonum linifolium, as also P. aviculare and 
before all the party, but, to tho great surprise of aflinis, grow about I^ahore, where they are well 
the chief Is-sa-kip, they were declined. Among known, but little used. P. macrophyllum and 
the Moqui Indians of N. America, the young P. molle grow among the Kashmir mountains, 
woman selected the young man wdio suited her where the roots arc officinal. P. Chinense and 
fancy, and then her father proposed the match P. barbatum yield a blue dye like indigo, in 
to the youth’s father ; this proposal was never China and Japan. Wight gives -P. ainbiguum, 
refused. Polygamy was unknown amongst them, aviculare, barbatum, Chinense, Donii, glabrum, 
Throughout the &uth and East of Asia, women, horriduln, Indicum, mnllc, Ncpalense, pedun- 
even as first wives, do not take a favouraWe culare, strictum, Wallichii ; a variety of P. orien- 
posiiion in their householda until they become tale is the Paid marich of Bengal. P. tomeutosum 
mothers, and the presence of sons of their own, is eaten by cattle, 
or adopted, is longed for by the childless wife. Polygonum, sp. 

who often urgesherhusband to take anotherspouse. Bijband, Kuwar, Hind. | Kamin, Hunraz, Hind. 

Polygamy, in China, is encouraged by the law Used in N.W. India for spitting of blood and 
wbicli compels gentlemen and tradesmen to give rheumatism. A substitute for rhubarb in double 
their slaves in marriage, and by the custom which doses. 

cooipels a husband to live apart from his wife Polygonum amphibiutn, Smith, smart-wood, 

duringherpregnancy,Rnd while nursing. Wealthy T’ien-liau, Liu, . Chin. | Ouree Ka&h. 

Chinese are generally very careful to follow The acrid seeds of this Chinese plant are 
this custom. It prevails throughout Central emetic and stimulant, and arc applied to scald 
Asia, amongst the Muhammadans of Bokhara, head and wounds. The root has been recom- 
Samarcand, and other khanates, and in British mended as a substitute for BarBa|)arilla) which 
India many Muhammadans re-marry when their its root - like stems resemble. It vegetates 
first wife becomes beyond the child-bearing age. in Kashmir, and is considered as a veterinary 
Of all the women In Southern and Blastem Asia, medicine ; whence its name, guree (horse), 
the wives of the races who have adopted Islam Polygonum aviculare, Xinn., knot-grass, 
hold the highest social position. A Muhammadan Wei-jui, .... Chin. 1 Machuti, Niaomali, Hind. 
woman can legally hold property, is the owner A plant of China ; its dried root is used as a 
of her own dower, and each wife has a separate pectoral. Considered medicinal in Behar and 
establishment and a separate allowance for herself, Kashmir. Its numerous seeds supply abundant 
and separate yisit days. This, indeed, is also a food for small birds ; they are said to be emetic 
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and cathartic. Tbunberg say^ tliat in Japan a 
blue dye is prepared from this plant. 

Polygon mn barbaturo, lAii)}. 

Kiau-liau, . . . Chin. Atalari; Aaialari, . Tam. 

Velutta modela tnuku, Konda raallicr, . . Tri.. 

Maleal. 

This plant grows in moist places in Bengal and 
Peninsular India, and is given in infusion W the 
native doctors in India in cases of colic. Cattle 
eat it greeddy. The seeds are used in China also 
in cobc and choleraic afTectitms ; its leaves and 
stalks as a wash for callous ulcers. 

Polygonum bistortum, — ? 

Mailun, . . . Hind. | Anjabar, . . Panjajb. 

A plant of the north-west of India. Root very 
astringent ; useful in sore - throat and relaxed 
gums and ulcers. 

Polygonum cymosum, IYai/.,awild buckwheat, 
called pulloplv, abundant at Choongtam in Sik- 
kim, forms an excellent spinach ; it is a common 
Himalayan plant, and is also found in the Khassya 
mountains. 

Polygonum fagopyrum, Willdf.y Smith. 
Fagopyrum esculentum. | Ugl.'i kaspat, . . Hind. 

Seeds nutritive, contain much oil, said to be 
very fattening. P. tataricum is hardier, and 
ripens more rapidly than P. fagopyrum. 

Polygonum hydropiper, Riddell, P’en-chub, 
Chin., a Chinese plant. Juice used as a wash in 
itching skin affections; as a diuretic, carminative, 
and^antlielminlic. The plant ia used ns a flux 
in operating on metals. 

Polygonum polystachyum, Wall. 

Amldandi, Ohuchi, Hind, j Tror, Ravi, 

This and P. polymorphum are tall plants with 
fine flowers ; one at least of them exhaling a 
strong honey smell at times. Both appear to 
be common locally in the Panjab Himalaya, from 
6000 to 12,000 feet. The young leaves are used 
by the natives as a pot-herb, and a very good 
imitation of rhubarb is got by stewing the stalks, 
which also, after peeling, are eaten raw by the 
natives in some places. 

Polygonum tortuosum, Don, Niala and Nialo, 
Panjab. This grows to 15,000 feet in the 
Himalaya, is said to yield a yellow dye in Lahoul. 
In I,adakh it is'browsed by goats and yaks. — Evef. 
Cyc. ; Honigh.; Hookers Him. Jovr. ii. p. til ; 
O'Sh,; Powell; Riddell; Roxb. ; Smith, M. M.; 
J. L. Stewart ; Wight's Jc. ; Williams' Mid. Kivgd. 

POLYNEMUS, a genus of fishes, placed by 
Cuvier in his third division of the Perddie, the 
general form of the body somewhat resembling 
that of the perch. They are called paradise fish. 
The Polynemi yield isinglass, and many of them 
are valuable for food, and known in India as the 
sele, kirjg-fish, roe-ball, tapasi matebi. See 
Isinglass. 

POLYNESIA. By modern geographers, Poly- 
nesia, in its widest extension, has been understood 
to include the numerous islands which lie in the 
Pacific to the cast of the Philippines, Moluccas, 
and Australia, and stretch away to within a few 
degrees of the west coast of America. So de- 
fined, this oceanic region has been etbpograpbic- 
ally distributed into Melanesia, Micronesia, and 
Polynesia proper; but authors differ greatly in 
their olassitications of its races, and the views of 
Mr. A. K. Wallace and of Mr. Keane will be found 
under India. Melanesia, or the area of the black 
or Papuan, i.s. frizzly-haired, population, includes 


Papua or Now Guinea, and all tlmt continuous 
insular reach south of the equator, from New 
Ireland to New CaledDnia. Micronesia comprises 
Ihe Pclew IslaiuL, the Carolines, the Manannc 
or I^lrone, and the 'I’nrawa or Kingsjnill groups. 
Polynesia proper, extending casiwnrd from Tarawa 
to Waiho or Easiter Isle ineluBive, and from 
Hawaii north to Now Zealand south of the 
equator, comprehends the whole of the inter- 
mediate island-world, with the exception perhaps 
of the Fiji group. Micronesia, or the Pelew'- 
Tarawa region, is covered by the brown race; and 
Melanesia is the area of the black race ; and there 
is the intermediate ami ambiguous Fiji Islands. 
Among the inhabitants of Polynesia proper of 
the ethnographical writers, a similarity of race, 
language, religion, customs, and government suffi- 
ciently attest identity of origin. Some ethnolo- 
gists, indeed, regard it as established, that the 
Polynesians proper are sprung from the Malay 
family. This bold and enterprising people, issuing 
from Sumatra, their primitive settle ment, founded 
Singhapnra, a.d. 1160, and, about a century after- 
wards, Malacca. The first arrival of Hindus in 
the Indian Archipelago, if we may trust Javanese 
annals, occurred about a.d. 1278. llie Malay 
exodus from the same insular region to Polynesia 
is conjectured to have taken place after tlie 
Hindu influence began to prevail there, and 
before the arrival of the Muhammadan traders 
and settlers from Arabia. The presence of the 
black or Papuan element in the various islands 
of Polynesia is explicable on the hypothesis that 
the Indian Archipelago and Malay Peninsula were 
primitively inhabited by a dark race, exterminated 
or absorbed by a brown race of Indians, connected 
perhaps with the woolly-haired tribes still known to 
exist in the mountain range which traverses the 
eastern side of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. In 
support of this, or a not dissimilar hypothesis. 
Professor I^tham refers us to a proximately 
black variety among the existing populations of 
Protonesia, the Mmayan Peninsula, and Indian 
Archipelago, from whose inferior social position 
and restriction to the interior and more imprac- 
ticable parts of the island, he concludes that the 
Protonesian blacks are the descendants of the 
older occupants. The population of all the islands 
of the Pacific continental group is presumed to 
date from Oceanian migration, which has been 
laid down in the following order, — Malayan, 
Protonesian, Papuan, Polynesian. When Cook 
explored the Society Islands, they possessed 
1700 war canoes, manned by 68,000 men ; but now 
the total population of the group is said to be 
only 9000! Yet Mr. Wallace ia of opinion that 
‘Polynesians may be civilised without being 
exterminated, if they be protected from the rude 
competition, the vices, and the diseases which 
free intercourse with the ordinary class of Euro- 
peans invariably brings upon them.’ Tahiti hns 
not enjoyed that protection, and the result is that 
the population is fast dwindling. Misguided 
missiouary zeal is charged by Mr. Wallah with 
having contributed to this result, by forbidding 
the idyllic festivities of former ages. The con- 
sequence is that the fermented juice of the orange 
has taken the place of the indigenous dunces of 
the past. As Tahiti is French, so the ISandwich 
Islands are Americanized. According to Mr. 
Wallace, the effects of the new civiliaation bare 
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been dubious in both. He charges part of the 
result on the rnissionarics of the Congregational 
denomination of the United States, for ha\nng 
representf'l b'hristiaiiity as ‘ a Bovero legal Jewielj 
religion, (ii prived of iLa ilignity, beauty, tender- 
ness, ami aiuiabiiity,’- — A, Jh ii. p. 227 ; 

Crawfards D>vt. ; \V€si)untHt('r Review, April 
1862; Peschti ; Karl; Captain Kfpftinstove ; 
Erakine's ?•» Pacific. 

POI jYPEor S 'oiyp,aclas8of theanlinalkingdon:,. 
The name is from the Greek '-oAvnrv;, merining 
many-footed, ami usually com})r)se.s the animals of 
all ?X)Ophyte«. Some b{k cieM, iike the hydra, floet 
about in the water separately, or are, like the ane- 
mone, on rocks; f»ut others secrete a habitation 
or basis, to 'wiu'ch the tenn polynidiiin has been 
applied. These live in nja8.ses, formed by an 
aggregation of individuals. The })olypary ie the 
stem or centra i axis, and it is covered w'ith a fikii' 
or membrane, partly gelatinous, partly calcareous 
It is the coral of commei ci., I'lie more premm- 
ent genera are actinia, a.strea, e.aryophyllea, l orni- 
lium, hydra, isin, madrejrora, mr.uiiln;),a, oeulimn, 
pocillopuia, ponta. sertulana. < hi"; nra, and idhers. 
The polypes t'nat make corals are chiefly Anlhi- 
pathes glabernnra, M.a<iroporacor\ mbosa. M. poed- 
lifera, Gorgoiiia tubcr< niata, tv\ o species of Astroa, 
I,(eiopathes glaberrima, and I,. Lamarckii. The 
Coralliurn nobilis, dredged ni the Mediterranean, 
yields tin red coral nhirh, alter pearls, is (•►r 
ornamcnlal jewcliery the mo^t, preraous [irodnci 
of the sea. Sicilian coral has fetched ilb, 1(>«. 
the ounce. Tubipora mu.sica lias bright red. rul- 
oareous tubes. It ts used for ornament.. T! • 
brain coral is called Meamliu.a. 1'he walls fort;;' bi 
by polypi are always pi'i-pemhcular. Tin* rnudre- 
pora abound near the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific ffeeans, and cover the b.anks amJ reefs 
near the shores, particularly M. rnmicata, Linn. 
When still alive in the sea, the rough surface is 
seen dotted with red spota, which are the polype 
or coral insects, and a niinuti' examination detects 
thousands of them, each inhaiiiting permanently a 
little cell of its own. Many of the polype or coral 
insects have a little jmrasol-shaped cover for the 
head ; the arms are furnished with eight claws, are 
long compared with the body, and are generally 
Been extended as if reaching for food. Some of 
the kinds of coral resemble gigantic plants with 
flowers and leaves. Some grow like a tree with 
leafless branches, and others spread out fan -like 
into brtMd flat surfsces. Those which build the 
coral reefs are not tidal animals, and require to 
be constantly submerged or washed by the breakers. 
Exposure to the sun’s rays for a very short time 
invariably causes their destruction. — Darwin. 

POLY'PODIUM, a genus of ferns of the order 
Polypodiaceae. The piomineiit species are : — 

P. Gxcavfttum, Rorh.^ Moluccas, 

P. gignnteam, Tenasserini. 

P. glabrum, Roxb., Bengal. 

P. Horsfieldii, R. Br,^ Penang. 

P. Inoidum, RxoAi.^ Nepal 

P. macronatum, Roxh.., Sylhet. 

P. pertosum, Roxb.^ Sunderbuns, TenaMerim. 

P. pbyllitidia, Linn.^ Chittagong. 

P. proliferunt, jRox&., Nepal, Bengal. 

P. quercifolium, 2/., Bengal, Moluccas. 

P. seiniiagittatuin, Roxh.^ Sunderbuns. 

P. Bophoroides, Roxb.y Moluccas. 

P. tenerum, Roxb.^ Sylhet. 

P. tridactylum, Wait.y Khassya. 

P. WalUchii, A Br.,-? 


A large terrestrial reed fern, with hollow stems 
like a reed, is often used by the natives of Tenas- 
scrim instead of quills for pens. In Calcutta, the 
i HiiidiiB boil the young to])s of a polypodium with 
' their siirimjv currii w. Hindu and Muhammadan 
I medical men use several of the ferns in their 
I practice. — Hooker., i. p. .50; Mason. 

! POLVUOKUS, a genus of fungi causing dry 
rot. Some grow to a very large size, P. fomen- 
tanuH. on poplars near Iskarclo, exceeding in 
dimension.s anything which this species exhibits in 
Kuropc. 

’ P. authchniritirut?. 
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Thi.s shrub is common in th<i warmer parts of 
the ternpemte zone. Pomegranates when ripe arc 
about the size of an orange, are covered v^ith a 
hard, light-brown rind, and cont/iin a reddish, 
seedy, juicy pulp. Dried poraegianak'S are said 
to be used fpr dyeing jellow; the rind is also a 
tanning substance. The pomegranate is grown 
throughout Southern Asia. In Kandahar, the 
fruit grows of large size, beautiful red colour, 
and of great lusciousness. There are six or 
seven sorts ; those of Jalalabarl are famous, the 
husk of the fruit is very acrid, and is used in 
dyeing, and in mt'dicine an astringent ; the root- 
bark has similar properties. Pomegranate peel, 
Slnh-lui-pi, Chin., is used in China as an astrin- 
gent. PomeOTanate seeds, Anardana, Hind,, used 
in India medicinally. The root is an excellent 
vermifuge. The bark has been used in dyeing, 
and it is this which gives the colour to yellow 
morocco leather. 

POMFRET, IStroraateus argenteus. 

Hulva mahi, . . Dukh. | Vowal meen, . . Tail, 
The pomfret fish is much valued by Europeans 
in India. S. argenteus. Blocks the Madras white 
pomfret, is in abundance, and in excellence it 
vies with S. Sinensis. S. niger, the black pomfret, 
is taken abundantly along we coasts of India, and 
is largely dried for export to the interior. S. 
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Sinensis is par exceUence the white pomfret of 
the Straits settlements and Madras, and * pample 
blanche ’of Pondicherry. It is justly renowned for 
its flavour, but it requires to be used when freshly 
taken. In the Straits and on the Coromandel 
coast it is abundant at all seasons. At the Sand- 
heads in the Bay of Benral Hat. 21° N.) it occurs, 
but less numerously. Dr. Russell considered it 
very inferior to the black or S. niger, Bloch. It 
is very abundant on the Tavoy coast, and in a 
smooth sea may be seen deep in the water in 
great numbers, but they are very shy of the 
hook. — Russell, p. 34; Mason; Aius. Mai. Med. 

POMFRET, BULL’S EYE, Holocentrus ruber, 
is eaten in Ceylon. 

POMPONIUS MELA, who wrote De Situ Orbis, 
states that in the farthest east of Asia are the 
Indians, Seres, and Scythians. The Indians and 
Scythians occupy the two extremities, the Seres 
are in the middle. — Yuk, Cathay, ii. p. 153. 

PON. Tam. Gold, also a sum of money ; and 
it is used in the sense of a pagoda. It may be 
the source of the term Hun. 

PON AM. Maleal. High land overrun with 
underwood. 

PONANY, a river in Coimbatore, lat. 10° 19' 
N.W., long. 77° 6' W., flows into the Indian Ocean ; 
length, 128 miles. Navigable for canoes as far as 
Pulghat, 63 miles from the sea. 

PONDICHERRY, on the Coromandel coast, the 
chief town of the French possessions in India, and 
residence of the Governor-General, is in lat. 11° 
66' 67" N., long. 79° 52' 33" E,; population, 166,094. 
Pondicherry was founded by Martin in 1674, and 
afterwards became the seat of the French Govern- 
ment in India. It was taken by the Dutch in 
1693, but it was restored at the peace of Ryswick. 
In 1748 the British besieged, and on 14th January 
1760 Colonel Coote took it, to be restored in 1763. 
'The British took it again, and restored it in 1783 ; 
again captured it in 1778, to be restored 1786 ; 
recaptured 1793, and restored 1816. It is sur- 
rounded by the Cuddalore taluk of South Arcot 
district, Madras. Pondicherry consists of three 
districts; that of Pondicherry is composed of 
the town and eleven villages, that of Villanur 
having forty-five villages, and that of Bahur 
thirty-six. Tne most important streams that run 
through the territory of Pondicherry are Ginji, 
which is fed by the Arincoiipom and the Chon- 
nambar rivers, and the other is the Ponnear. 

PONDIGUL SLATE, a black monumental 
marble, procurable in any quantity at Pondigul. 

PONERID.®. Smith. A family of ants of the 
order Hymenoptera, comprising the genera — 
odontomachuB, Latr. pseudomyrma, ffure. 

typhlopode, JYestw. atta. St. Farg, 

myrmioa, iMtr. pheidole, Wtstv). 

ponera. Ijotv. meranoplus, Smith. 

orematogaster, Land. cataulaous, Smith. 

In the genus Ponera the neuters and females 
are armed with a sting. Dr. Jerdon mentions P. 
affinis, processionaliB, pumila, ruflpes, sculpta, 
stenochelloB. 

P. processionaliB lives in the ^und in very 
numerous societies ; frequent in jungly districts. 
Occasionally a vast column of them, three or four 
deep, may he seen crossing a road, and the column 
can be traced for 40 and 60 yards. It stings very 
severely. 

P. sculpta is the commonest ant in Malabar, from 


the level of the sea up to the top of the Neil- 
gherries. It lives in the ground in small societies, 
often making its nest in a flower-pot, occasionally 
under a large stone. It does network in concert, 
being generally seen solitary. It lives on animal 
substances, but apparently will also take vege- 
table matter, and fight for a ripe seed of the 
Lantana. 

PONG, a once powerful dynasty of the Tai 
race, finally overthrown by Alompra in the middle 
of the 18th century. See Tai. 

PONG AMI A, a genus of plants, mostly trees, 
of the order Leguminosro, section Dalbergiae. The 
following East Indian species are known : — 

P. glabra, Vent., British India, Burma. 

P. marginata, Orah., Khassya. 

P. uli^nosa, D.C., Pen. India, Pen. Malacca, Bengal. 

P. sencea, Vent., Java. 

P. heterocarpa, Wall., Burma. 

P. atropurpurea, Wall.. Burma. 

P. ovalifoha, W. and A., Peniniula of India. 

P. elliptica, Wight's Ic. 

PONGAMIA ATROPURPUREA. Wall. This 
is a very large tree, very common about Moulmein, 
abundant in the Tenasserim provinces, and though 
vastly inferior to a multitude of others, Wallich 
thought it of sufficient beauty to give it a place 
among hia splendid engravings of rare Indian 
plants. Flower a beautiful purple. — Mason ; 
Malcolm's Tr. 

PONGAMIA GLABRA. Vent. 

Galedupa Indica, Boxb. 

Tha-wen, . . . Bubm. Sook-chain, . . . Pabj. 
Kanuga, Kongay, . Can. Mogul karanda, . SiNGH. 
Karanj, .... HiND. Pongam, .... Tam. 
Papree, Paphri, Kamaon. Kanuga, .... Tel. 
Kara, .... Kanqba. 

This graceful tree grows all over India, attain- 
ing a height of 40 to 50 feet, and has beautifullv 
varnished green leaves all the year round, ft 
is excellent for avenues. The boughs and leaves 
are extensively used as a strong manure, for sugar- 
cane especially. The wood is light, tough, and 
fibrous, coarse and even grained, of light yellowish- 
brown colour, not easily worked, nor giving a 
smooth surface ; it is improved in strength and 
colour by being seasoned in water ; a cubic foot 
unseasoned weighs 48 to 55 lbs., and 40 lbs. when 
seasoned ; sp. gr. *640. It is used for a variety of 
purposes, and the solid wheels of the Waddars’ carts 
are often made of it. The bitter oil from the 
seeds is much used on the Bombay side in the 
manufacture of native felt, and has great curative 
powers in itch and mange. It solidifies at 66°, is 
of a pale brownish colour, has a slight smell, 
which becomes more evident in the darker coloured 
samples. It is used for burning in native lamps, 
and in large quantities for boiling with dammer 
to soften it for the seams and bottoms of ships. 
A maund of seeds costs rupees, and the extrac- 
tion of the oil by heat costs 8 annas. The oil pro- 
duced amounts to 6| seers per maund. — Wight; 
Voigt ; Gibson ; Ckghorn ; Beddome, p. 23 ; M. 
E. J. H. ; Mr. Thomson ; Powell ; Gamble. 

PONGOL, the first day of the Tamil year, a 
Tamil festival, about the 11th January, when the 
sun enters Capricorn, and is the greatest of the 
unsectarian festivals of the Hindns. The Pongol 
is nothing else but the pagan feast for the bii^ 
of Mithras. The last presents the allegory of the 
regeneration of the sun, and that of Pongol is for 
the return of this planet. The renew^ of the 
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Bolaf year has been always celebrated with great painted with various colours, and garlands of 
iolemnity among all natiohs. It is the Sankranti flowers and foliage put round their necks and 
or Maha Sankranti of other Hindus. The festivity over their backs. They likevrise add strings of 
lasts three days, during which the Hindus employ cocoanuts and other fruits, which are soon shaken 
themselves somewhat in the same manner as the off by the brisk motion of the animals which 
Europeans do on the first day of the year. To these trappings occasion, and are picked up by 
the Hindus the feast of the Pongol is a season of children and others, who follow the cattle on 
rejoicing, for two special reasons. The first is, purpose, and eagerly eat what they pther, as 
that the month of Magha, t.e. December — January, something sacred. The cattle then, being driven 
every day in which is unlucky, is now over ; and in herds through the villages, and made to scamper 
the other, that it is succeeded by a month, each about from side to side by the jarring noise of 
day of which is lucky. For the purpose of avert- many sounding instruments, are during the re- 
ing the evil effect of the baleful month of Magha, maiuder of the day allowed to feed at large 
about four o’clock in the moniing the Sanyasi without a keeper, and whatever trespass they 
ascetics go from door to door of every house, commit is suffered to pMS without notice or re- 
beating on a plate of iron or copper, wliich pro- atraint. At the conclusion of the festival, they 
duces a piercing sound. All who sleep, being take the idols from the temples, and carry them 
thus roused, are counselled to take wise prccau- in pomp to the place where the cattle have been 
lions, and to guard against the evil presages of the collected. The Deva-dasa singing girls of the 
month, by expiatory offerings and sacrifices to temple are also present. On the eve of the cele- 
Siva, who presides over it. With this view, early bration of the festival, houses are cleaned, broken 
morning, the women scour a space of about 2 feet roofs are repaired, the rude external decorations 
square before the door of the house, upon which of the walls are painted afresh, and the sacred 
they draw several white lines with flowers, and signs of the Vaisnnava are carefully picked out 
upon these they place several little balls of cow- above the threshold. The potter plies his wheel 
dung, sticking in each a citron blossom. These incessantly, for every Hindu house must be fur- 
little bails are probably designed to represent nished with new utensils. The rice-man is busy 
Vighneswara, the remover of obstacles, whom they with cadjan and style, buying up new grain from 
desire to propitiate with the flowers. Each day needy cultivators, for in every house new rice 
these little lumps of cow-dung, with their flowers, only may be used. Parents who during the past 
are picked up and preserved in a private place, year have given a daughter in marriage, and 
till the last aay of the month Magha ; and when seen her settled in her new house, send her large 
that comes, the women, who are alone charged quantities of grain, fruits, and household stuff *7 
with this ceremony, put the whole in a basket, that the Pongol may be kept without touchii»g 
and march from the nouse, with musical instrii- the small capital of the young couple. — Garrett. 
ments before them, clapping their hands, till they See Pola. 

reach some waste place, where they dispose of the PONNI- AMMAN, a local goddess, worshipped 

relics. Then, with the first day of the new month at Madras for protection against cholera. In 
begins the festival, the first day of which is called Tamil the name means golden mother, 
the Bhogi Pongol, i.e. ludra’s Pongol, and it is PONTEDERACEiE, a natural order of plants, 
kept by inviting the near ^relations to an enter- natives exclusively of North and South America, 
tainment, which passes off with hilarity and the East Indies, and tropical Africa. Some 01 
mirth. The second day is called Surya Pongol, the species of Pontedera are employed by Indian 
Le. Pongol of the sun, because it is set apart in practitioners in liver complaints and diseases of 
honour of the sun. Married women, after purify- the stomach. Rubbed dovm in butter and drank, 
ing themselves by bathing, which they perform they are said to remove redness of the eyes ; 
by plunging into the water without taking off powdered and mixed with sugar, to relieve asthma : 
their clothes, and coming out ail wet, set about and when chewed, to remove toothache ; brayed 
boiling rice with milk in the open air, and when with milk, some are administered in fever and 
it begins to simmer, they make a loud cry, all at some eaten as pot herbs. Roxburgh describes P, 
once repeating the words Pongol ! Pongol ! it dilatata, hastata, plantaginea, sagittata, and vagi- 
boils I it boils I The vessel is then lifted off the nalis. — Roxb. 

fire, and set before the idol Vighneswara, which is POOAH or Poee is the Kienki fibre of the 
placed close by, and, after having been offered to I^epchi, and the Yenki of the Limboo. It is the 
the image, part of the rice is given to the cow, Urtica frutescens, Thunberg ; grows in Nepal to 
and the remainder distributed among the people, the height of 6 or 8 feet Ite fibre, when moperly 
This is the great day of visits among the Hinaus. dressed, is quite e<jual to the best flax of Europe, 
The salutation begins with the question, ‘ Has the being used for fishing-nets, game-bags, twine, and 
milk boiled ? ’ to which the answer is, * It has ropes ; is considered well adapted for making cloth 
boiled ; * and from this the festival takes its name and canvas, has great strength, and endures wet 
Pongol, Le. boiling. The third day is called the well. It is cultivated, but grows wild and abund- 
Madu Pongol of cows. On it they mix, in a great antly in the valleys throughout the mountains 
vessel fiJM with water, some saffron, cotton of Eastern Nepal and Sikkim, at the foot of the 
seeds, and leaves of the msrgosa tree ; and then, hills striking the Tei^, to the elevation of 1000 to 
going seversi times round afl the cows and oxen 1200 feet, and within the mountains up to 8000 
Gouging to the house, they sprinkle them with feet It does not grow in the forest, but is chiefly 
the water^ as th^ turn to the four cardinal points ; found in open clear places, and in some situations 
and make the Hasht-anga, or prostration of the overruns Ae abandoned fields of the hill people, 
eight memb^ before them four times. This within the elevations which suit it It sheds its 
ueremony k peifonned by the men only. Next, leaves in the winter, throws them out in April 
the cows are all dreaaed out, their horfis being and May, and flowers and seeds in August and 
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POOD. 


POPHAM, Sir HOME. 

September, the exact period altering of necessity 96®, and the rock is greenstone and greenstone 
with the elevation. D. Don described from Nepal, amygdaloid. One of the finest views of the city 
Boehmeriafrondosa,macrophylla,platyphylla,and and the ■ surrounding country is to be obtained 
ternifolia ; also B. salicifoha, from the Himalaya from the fort of Parbattiah, once a Mahratta 
and Moluccas. B. interrupta, Willde., is the lal stronghold, now famed for its Hindu temple, 
bichuti of Bengal, and B. Hamiltoniana, Malabarica, The approach leads through a shady avenue of 
nivea, rugulosa, and Travancorica occur. — Voigt; tamarind, mango, and cocoanut trees, to a small 
Royle, m 368. See Boehmeria j Fibrous Plants, lake with an island, clothed with fruit trees to 

POOD or Foot, a Russian weight = 36| lbs. the very margin of the rAlm and glassy water, in 

POOEY or Pway. Buum. A theatncal per- which are reflected the broad leaves of the plan- 
formance. It has a full orchestra, the patshaing or tain and palm, festooned with a woodbine-like 
drum harmonicon,acircular tub-like frame about 30 creeper. This place, until the year 1817, was the 
inches high and 4^ feet in diameter, and with 18 or City in which the Peshwa rulers of the Mahrattas 
20 drums fastened around it. The Burmese amuse- [ resided. A battle was fought there between the 
ments are boat and horse races, the pooey drama, • British and the Peshwa on the 16th November 
music, cock-fighting, gambling, boxing, football, j 1817, and the city was taken on the 19th Novem- 
POON, Puhn, or Peon, a commercial term, de- j ber. The population of the city in 1872 waa 
rived from the Malay language, but applied by | 90,437. The cultivators are chiefly Kunbi and 
natives of India and Europeans to the timber of Mali ; the Brahmans are numerous, the Muham- 
several distinct trees used for masts and spars, madans in the district about 40,000, Parsees 1263, 
Dr. Roxburgh says, Calophyllum angustifolium, a and Jews 281. The predatory tribes are the 
native of Penang and of countries eastward of Ramusi, Bhil, and Koli, and the menials are the 
the Bay of Bengal, yields the straight spars com- Dher, Mhair, and Mhang. 

raonly called Poon, which in those countries are POONAC. Tam. A name for the cake left 
used for the masts of ships, and Drs. Gibson and after expressing the oil from the cocoanut pulp. 
Cleghorn were also of this opinion. It occurs in It is used ns manure and for feeding stock. 
Penang, Coorg, Mysore, Canara, and along the POONAMALLEE, a military station 13 miles 
ghats northwards to Sawuntwari, but rarely due west of Madras. An old fort stands about 
of any great size beyond the line of the Nilcoond 400 yards east of the barracks, and the pettah is on 
ghat It is a magnificent tree when growing in the S.E. 

the ravines of the southern ghats of Canara. In POOREE, a town and district of the province 
habit and appearance, Dr. Gibson says, it is totally of Orissa. The town is in lat 19° 48' 17" N., long, 
distinct from C. inophyllum. At the Madras 86° 61' 39" E. It is 250 miles S.W. from Calcutta, 
Exhibition of 1855, Dr. Cleghorn in the Jury , and 595 miles N. of Madras. Poorce towniscele- 
Reports, noticing Sterculia feetida as a large brated for its famed temple of Jaganath. It stands 
tree in Mysore and the western coast of the on a low, sandy, hilly ridge. It has a population 
Peninsula, adds that it is one of the trees believed of 22,695. The great pagoda at the S. of the 
to furnish the smaller poon spars, and Major town is 180 feet high. 

Drury, in Useful Plants, repeats this. Calophyllum POPE, Pape, Papst, Papa, Fr., Ger., It., 8w., 
inophyllum grows in the western parte of Ceylon, is the title of the religious sovereign of the 
where it is employed for the masts and cross Romish sect of Christians. The whole number 
sticks of Yettra dhonies and fishing -* boats and of Popes from St. Peter to Pius ix. is 267. Of 
poles of bullock carts. A cubic foot of it, there, these, 82 are venerated as saiuts, 33 having been 
weighs 40 lbs. In the alpine forests it attains a martyred ; 104 have been Romans, and 108 
great size, and furnishes the poon spars so valuable natives of other parts of Italy ; 16 Frenchmen, 
for shipping. The weight of a cubic foot of the 9 Greeks, 7 Germans, 5 Asiatics, 8 Africans, 3 
foUowing poon trees is stated as under : — Spaniards, 2 Dalmatians, 1 Hebrew, 1 Thracian, 

ClophyUmn inophyllum, C. tomentoium, 32-38 lb.. J, Dutchman, 1 Portuguese, 1 Candiot, and 1 

26-45 lbs. C. Wightianum, ,46 ,, Englishman. The name most commonly borne 

O. polyanthum, 38-44 „ Dillenia pentagyna, 46-70,, has been John; the 23d was a Neapolitan, 
C. speotabile, .38-39 „ Sterculia foatida, . 28 „ raised to the chair in 1410. Nine pontiffs have 
The impossibility at present of tracing the par- reined less than 1 month, thirty less than 1 year, 
ticular trees noticed by Edye under his description ana eleven more than 20 years. Only five nave 
of the poon of commerce, reduces the value of his occupied the TOntifical chair over 23 yean^ 
observations. These are, St. Peter, who was Supreme Pastor 

POONA, a town and military cantonment in 26 years 2 months 7 dys; Silvester i., 23 yean 
the Dekhan, which gives its name to a revenue 10 months 27 days ; Hadrian i., 28 years 10 
district, lying between lat. 17° 64' and 19® 23' months 17 days ; Pius vi., 24 yean 8 months 

N., and between long. 73® 24' and 75° 18' E., 14 days; Pius ix., who celebrated his 26th year 

with an area of 5348 square miles; population in the pontifical chair, June 16th, 1871. Alex- 
in 1881 was 900,621. It is above the ghats, ander VL, Pope of l^me, on the 4A May 1^93. 
and about 119 miles south-east from Bombay, arranged the world into two hemispheres, and 
The provinces of Aurangabad and Bijapur are decreed that all lands discovered in the eastern 
arranged into two divisions, termed the Poona half should belong to the Portugese, all in the 
and the Southern districts, the latter with its western half to t& Spaniards, in a trea^ be- 
headquarters at Belgatun. From July to No- tween Spain and Portugal, dated 7th June 1494, 
vember, Poona city is the seat of the Govern* the demarcation line was drawn 370 leagues west 
ment of Bombay. It is in lat. 18° 80' 23" N., of the Cape de Verde Islands, 
long. 78° 65' 38" E., and is about 1840 feet POPHAM, Sir HOME. A naval officer of the 
nbove the sea. The snnmd fall of rain is 25 British service, employed in 1802 as amb awad or 
indkee, the mean temperature is from 65° to to the States of Arabia. 
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POPLAR. 

Poppeltne, . . . Dan. 
Popelier, .... Dot. 
Peuplier, .... Fn. 
Pappel, PappelhauiDfOBR. 
Pioppa, .... It. 


Dan. Popului, . « 
Dot. Ohoupo, Alemo, 
Fn. Alina, . . . 
Obr. Alamo, . . . 
It, Poppeltrad, . 


Trees of the Populus genus of plants grow in 
Europe and in the colder parts of S. Asia. The 
aspen, P. tremula, is found in the valW of the 
Yang-tse and other jparts of China, The Eu- 
phrates poplar, P. Eupnratica, grows in the Panjab, 
as also does P. alba, the white pedlar ; the balsam 
poplar, or P. balsamifera ; the Himalayan poplar, 
P. ciliata; the Italian poplar, P. nigra. See 
Populus. 

POPPY, Papayer somniferum. 

Slhai-khai, . . . Arab. Chaia chaaa, . . Sansk. 

Paito Beno. Apayanam, . . ,, 

Yang-tiie-Buh, . . Chin. 

The popp^ is cultivated in Europe, Egypt, 
Central Africa, Asia Minor, Persia, in British 
India, and in China, for its products, viz. the 
opium or concrete juice, its capsules or poppy 
heads, the seed, and poppy seed oil ; but of these 
opium is by far the most important, bringing to 
British India an annual revenue of six or seven 
millions sterling. The plant on its growth is 
liable to be attacked by several insects. 

Opium is obtained from the poppy in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Persia, S.E. of Asia, and in China. 
It is used as a narcotic and soporific, and morphia 
and other drugs are prepared from it In medicine 
the capsules are employed in fomentations for 
inflamed surfaces, and a syrup is prepared from 
them to allay cough, etc. In Upper India an 
intoxicating liquor is prejpared by heating the. 
camules of the poppy with jagari and water. 

^e seeds yield by expression about 50 per 
cent of a bland and very valuable oil, of a pale 
golden colour, fluid to within 10° of the freezing 
point of water. It dries easily, is inodorous, of 
agreeable flavour, and partially soluble in alcohol. 
By exposure to the rays of the sun in shallow 
vessels, the oil is rendered perfectly colourless. 
It is expressed in India by the common stone 
mill. Poppy seed is eaten by the natives made 
into sweetmeats, provided the opium has been 
extracted from the seed-vessel, otherwise it is 
bitter and narcotic, and under these circumstances 
the oil extracted is also bitter. The oil is used for 
cooking and burning. Poppy seed is being largely 
export^ from India, chiefly to France and Great 
Britain. 

Cwt. Bo. Cwt Ra. 

1874- 75, 402,296 22,12,589 1878-79, 249,072 16,60,749 

1875- 76, 253,826 13,54,194 1879-80, 580,882 37,61,347 

1876- 77, 361,133 18,43,647 1880-81, 579,644 39,76,264 

1877- 78, 449,394 26,45,257 1881-82, 603,289 39,04,065 
See Chandoo ; Opium ; Papaver. 

POPULATION OF THE EARTH. The esti- 
mates most be little better than gnesses for Africa. 
For this continent Dr. Rohlfs maintains that an 
estimate of 100 millions is quite enough, while 
Behm and Wagner retain the old figure of 200 
millions with considerable hesitation. For China, 
the most varied estimates have been ^Ten, from 
200 to 500 milliona ; and Behm and \VWer have 
eome to the oondnsion that hitherto there have 
been over-estimations of the population of tl^ vast 
emnire ; do that, instead of a population of 4844 
mlUions (indading Corea), th^ r^noe it to 879| 
liiiUionB. 


Accoi-ding to the latest data, the following arc 
the areas and populations of the various conti- 
nents, with the number of inhabitants per square 
kilometre : — 


No, prr 
•q, Kile. 

luToue 9,730,676 327,743,400 ' M 

Asia 44,580,850 795,591,000 18 

Africa, 29,823,253 205,823,200 7 

America 38,478,138 100,415,400 2*6 

Australia* PolynosiB, 8,952,865 4,282,000 0 5 

Polar Regions, . . _ 4, 478,200 82,500 

._ . 136,0.33.872 1,483, 887,600 _l6^6 


Europe, its area and populations. — Germany, 1 880, 
640,496 sq. kil., 45,234,061 inhabitants ; Austria, 
1880, 299,984 sq. kil., 22,144,244 inhabitants; 
Hungary, 1880, 322,628 sq. kil., 13,695,184 in- 
habitants ; Holland, 1 880, 32,999 sq. kil., 4,060,580 
inhabitants (estimate); Luxemburg, 1880, 2587 
sq. kil., 209,570 inhabitants ; Belgium, 1879 
(estimate), 5,536,654 inhabitants ; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1881, .314,951 sq. kil., 35,246,562 
inhabitants; Switzerland, 1880, 413,390 sq. kil., 
2,846,102 inhabitants ; France, 1881, 528,571 sq. 
kil., 37,821,186 inhabitants; Spain, 1877, 508,093 
sq. kil., 16,626,860 inhabitants ; Portugal, 1878 
(including Azores and Madeira), 92,828 sq. kil., 
4,650,699 inhabitants; Italy, 1881, 288,539 sO. 
kil., 28,462,639 inhabitants ; Greece, 1882 (esti- 
mate), 64,688 sq. kil, 1,979,423 inhabitants; 
Roumania, 1881, 129,947 sq. kil (estimate), 

5.376.000 inhabitants (oflBcial); Servia, 1881 (esti- 
mate), 48,682 sq. kil, 1880 (estimate), 1,700,211 
inhabitants; Montenegro, 1882 (estimate), 9080 
sq. kil, 236,000 inhabitants (official estimate). 
Turkey — I. Immediate Possessions, 1882 (esti- 
mate), 165,438 sq. kil, 4,490,000 inhabitants; 
East Roumelia, 1880, 36,901 sq. kil, 816,513 
inhabitants; Bulgaria, 1881, 63,865 kil, 
1,998,983 inhabitants; Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Novi Bazar, 1879, 61,065 sq. kil, 1,826,453 in- 
habitants. Including the tributary island of 
Samos, the area of the Turkish possessions in Asia 
is 1,899,069 sq. kil. and the population 16,357,000. 
Thus the total area of Turkey in Europe and Asia 
is 2,225,445 sq. kil and population 24,987,000. 
Denmark, 1880, 88,440 sq. kil., 1,969,089 in- 
habitants (Faroes, 1333 and 11,220, Iceland, 
104,785 and 72,438, Greenland, 88,100 and 10,000, 
Danish Antilles, 358 and 33, 763), —total Danish 
kingdom, 283,000 sq. kil., 2,096,400 inhabitants; 
Sweden, 1880, 450,574 sq. kil, 4,565,668 in- 
habitants; Norway, 1880, 325, 422 sq. kil., 1,913,500 
inhabitants; Russia, 1879, 5,427,124 sq. kil., 
83,626,590 inhabitants, whereof European Russia 
has 4,888,713 sq. kil and 74,493,809 inhabitants, 
Poland 127,310 and 7,104,760, Finland 373,603 
and 2,028,021, Sea of Azof 87,496 sq. kil. Russia 
in Asia has had changes of boundary bet weeii Russia 
and China in Kuldja and in the Black Irtysh ; the 
formal annexation of the Tekke-Turkoman region ; 
the adjustment of the boundary between Russia and 
Persia in the Trans-Caspian region. The general 
result for Russia in Asia is as follows : — The Cau- 
casus, 472,666 sq. kil., 5,546,554 inhabitants ; 
Trans-Caspian territory, 827,068 sq. kil., 208,000 
inhabitants; Siberia, 12,495,109flq. kil, 8,911,200 
inhabitants; Centnd Asia, 8,017,760 sq. kil., 

5.086.000 inhabitants. Asiatic Russia has thus 
an area of 16,812,604 square kilometres and a 
TOpulation of 14,696,750; adding to tibia the 
figurea for Russia in Europe, we have the total 
area of the Russian Empire as 21,789,728 square 
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kilometres, and the population 98,828,000. For 
the independent Turkoman region, JBehm and 
Wagner give an area of 206,5^ sq. kil. and a 
population of 460,000 ; for Khiva, 67,800 sq. kil. 
and 700,000 inhabitants (the estimate of 1878) ; and 
Bokhara (including Shignan, Roshan, Karategin, 
eto.\ 289,000 sq. and 2,180,000 ixdiabitants. 

Arabia^ 8,166,600 sq. kiL (including Sinai and 
the Syrian Desert) and 6,000,000 inhabitants ; of 
this, an area of 2,607,390, with a population of 

8,700,000, is independent of Turkey. 

Persia, — Area is given as 1,647,070 sq. kil ; the 
population on an estimate by General Schindler in 
1881, is given as 7,668,000. 

Afghanistan. — Area, 721,664 sq^. kil, and a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000 ^ncludingWakhan, Badakhshan, 
Kunduz, Ohalum, ^kh, Maemaua, and Herat). 

Kafiristan has an area of 61,687 sq. kil., and 

of 100,000 families, or^00,(jo0 inhabitants. 

The figures, then, are — for China proper, 
4,024,690 sq. kil. and 860 million inhabitants ; 
and for the tributaries of Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Tibet, Zangaria, and East Turkestan, 7,631,074 
sq. kil. and 21,180,000 inhabitants, — in all, for 
the Chinese Empire, 11,555,764 sq. kil. and 

371.200.000 inhabitants. With regard to Corea, 
the area is stated as 236,784 sq. kil. As to its 
population, the most varied estimates have been 
given, — from Vj millions to 15 millions; Messrs. 
Behra and Wagner estimate millions. 

The area of Japan, 1881, and its dependencies 
(the Kuriles, Loo-Choo, and Benin Islands) 
382,447 stj. kil, and the population 36,357,212. 

The total area ruled by Britain in India, in- 
cluding Tributary States and Further India, is 
1,467,244 square miles (3,774,193 sq. kil.), and 
the population 252,541,210. 

Nepal, Bhutan, etc., States. — The area of 234,000 
sq. ku. is given, and a population of 8,800,000 ; 
French possessions, 508 sq, kil, population (1879) 
276,649 ; Portuguese possessions, 3855 sq, kil, 
population (1877) 444,987 ; Ceylon, 24,702 sq. 
miles (68,976 sq. kil), and the population (1878) 
2,606,930. 

In Further India — British Burma, 229,351 sq. 
kil, 3,707,646 inhabitants ; Manipur, 19,675 and 
126,000; people east and south of Assam, 65,500 
and 200,000; Burma, 457,000 and 4,000,000; 
Siam, 726,850 and 5,750,000 ; Annam, 140,500 
and 21,000,000; French Cochin-China, 69,456 
and 1,597,013; Cambodia, 83,861 and 890,000; 
Independent Malacca, 81,600 and 300,000; 
Straits Settlements, 3742 and 390,000. 

Islands. — Andamans, 6497 sq. kil and 14,600 
inhabitants ; Nicobars, 1772 sq. kil and 5500 
inhabitants ; Sunda Islands and Moluccas, 
1,698,757 sq. kil and 28,867,000 inhabitants; 
Philippines, 296,182 kil. and 6,300,000 inhabit- 
ants. Dutch possessions (including New Guinea 
and the Papuan Islands), 1,462,400 sq. kil, 

27.962.000 inhabitants. For the British territory 
of North Borneo an area of 57,000 sq. kil. is given, 
and a population of 160,000. 

For Australasia the census l^gures of 1881 are 
as follows for population : — New South Wales, 
751,468 ; Victoria, 62,346 ; Queensland, 218,625 ; 
South Australia, 279,866 ; West Australia, 81,000. 
Total — Australia, 2,188,200, or, with 55,000 
natives, 2,198,200; Tasmania, 116,706; New 
Zealand, 489)983. 


To New Guinea an area of 786,862 aq . kil ia 
assigned (or, with the neighbouring isUnds, 
807,966), and a population of 600,000. Of Ooeanio 
Islands, the Society Islands (Tahiti, Moorea, etc.), 
the Tuamotu ana Gambier groups, and other 
Pacific islands, have been annexed by Fiance, and 
Rotuxnah has been taken over by Britain. For 
Fiji, the population at the end of 1880 is given — 
121,884. Melanesia, 145,856 sq. kU., 617,400 in- 
habitants; Polynesia, 9791 and 121,500; Sand- 
wich Islands, 17,008 and 67,985; Micronesia, 
3580 and 91,600. Total — Oceania, 176,184 aq. 
kil and 888,600 inhabitants. 

Momco is ^ven 812,882 sq. kil. and 6,140,000 
inhabitants. Recent changes in the administrat- 
ive divisions are noticed, and the total area 
given is 667,066 sq. kil, with 2,867,626 inhabit- 
ants (1877). For 1880, the area of the Civil Ter<- 
ritory stands at 73,886 sq. kil, and its popu- 
lation 1 ,882, 124. Tunis, under French protection, 
has an area of 116,848 sq. kil. and population 

2.100.000. Tripoli, Fezzan, and Barka have an 
area of 1,033,349 sq. kil, and a population of 

1 .010.000. The Sahara, outside the Mediterranean 
and Soudan States, is credited with an area of 
6,180,426 sq. kil, and a population of 2| millions. 

Egypt proper has now an area of 935,276 sq. 
kil, and a population of 5,683,774; adding to 
this the Libyan Oases and the Egyptian Soudan, 
the whole of the territory under the Khedive 
covers an area of 2,986,900 sq. kil., with a popu- 
lation of 16,400,000. For the States of Central 
Soudan (Wadai, Bagherini, Bornu, Kanem, Socota, 
etc.), there is the total area 1,714,984 sq. kil., 
with a population of 31,800,000. For the French 
possessions in Scnegambia, the population is given 
as 192,924 for 1879 ; but this does not include the 
extensive territory in the Upper Niger brought 
under French protection in 1881. For Sierra 
Leone the population of the census of 1881 is 
given — 60,546; Lagos (1881), 76,270; Gold 
Coast (1872), 408,070. Liberia is given an area 
of 37,200 sq. kil, and a population of 1,050,000, 
of whom, however, only 18,000 can certainly be 
regarded as civilised. For Abyssinia 333,280 iq. 
kil and 3,000,000 inhabitants are given ; while 
Galla and Somali Lands have an area of 1,897,000 
sq. kil, and a population of 16^ millions. All the 
countries in the region of the Great Lakes are 
classed together as the Equatorial Regions ; those 
north of the equator having an area of 2,254,980 
sq. kil. and a population of 27,000,000, and those 
south of the equator 1,717,900 sq. kil. and 

20.000. 000. inhabitants. 

In S. Africa, the Portuguese possessions on the 
west coast are given as 809,400 sq. kil. and the 
population 9,000,000, and on the east coast 
991,150 sq. kil and only 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
The independent States in South Africa are 
Muata Janvo^B kingdom, Kasongo’s, Manite Ma- 
bunfia, Matabele Land, Swasi Land, Orampo 
Land, etc., the total area being stated as 6,256,082 
and the population 16,296,350. 

The figures for Briti^ South Africa are : — Cape 
Colony, 199,950 square miles, 780,767 inhabitants 
(1880) ; Basutoland, 9720 and 128,176 (1875); 
West Griqualand, 17,491 and 45,277 (1876) ; 
Transkei, 15,673 and 409,944; Natal, 18,760 and 
364,388 (1880) ;— total, 261,484 square miles, 
1,728,492 inhabitants. 

Transvaal is estimated at 285,868 sq. kil. and 
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the population (1881^ 816,960, of whom 40,000 
are white. The calculated area of the Orange Free 
State ia 107,489 eq. kil. ; the population of 1880 
was 133,518, of whom 61,022 were white. 

The African islands area in the Atlantic is 
15,801 sq. kil. and the population 572,600 ; in the 
Indian Ocean, 610,141 sq. kil. and 4^330,000 in- 
habitants. 

America, — Its areas and populations of 1881 
are— Ontario, 107,780 sq. miles and 1,923,228 
inhabitants; Quebec, 193,355 and 1,359,027; 
New Brunswick, 27,822 and 821.238 ; Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, 21,731 and 440,572; Manitoba, 

150.000 and 65,954 ; Prince Edward Island, 2173 
and 108,891 ; British Columbia, 855,999 and 
49,459 ; Territories, 2,346,983 and 56,446 ;— total, 
3,205,348 sq. miles and 4,324,610 inhabitants. 
Newfoundland has an area of 42,734 sq. miles, and 
population in 1881, 181,758. The French posses- 
sions in North America (St. Pierre, Ile-aux-Chiens, 
and Miguelon) have an area of 235 sq. kil. and a 
population (1879) of 5224. The total area is 
stated at 3,602,990 sq. miles, and the total popu- 
lation 50,442,066. 

For Mexico the area is 1,946,471 sq. kil; the 
population is stated to be 9,577,279. 

For the Central American States the hguresare 
— Guatemala, 121,140 sq. kil, 1,252,497 inhabit- 
ants (1881) ; Honduras, 120,480 and 850,000 ; 
British Honduras, 19,68.5 and 24,710; Salvador, 
18,720 and 554,785 (1878) ; Nicaragua, 133,800 
and 800,000 (1877); Costa Rica, 51,760 and 

185.000 (1874); Panama State, 81,823 and 

224.600 (1870) ;— total, 547,308 sq, kil. and 

2.891.600 inhabitants. 

The total area of the West India Islands is 
244,478 sq. kil, and the population (mostly that 
of 1879-81) 4,617,450. The British possessions 
have an area of 84,500 sq, kil. and a population 
of 1,206,522. Guiana is divided as follows : — 
French, 121,413 sq. kil. and 36,000 inhabitants 
(1879); Dutch, 119,321 and 63,525 (1879); 
British, 221,243 and 248,110 (1879). Against 
other South American States are the following 
figures: — Venezuela, 1,137,616 sq. kil, 2,676,245 
inhabitants (1881); Colombia, 830,670 and 
3,000,000 ; Ecuador, 643,296 and 946,033, besides 

200.000 wild Indians; Peru, 1,119,941 and 
(1876) 8,050,000; Bolivia (without considering 
probable results of recent war), 1,297,256 and 
2,826,000 ; Chili (including resillts of recent 
division of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego be- 
tween Chili and the Argentine Republic), 637,187 
and- 2,420,500 ; Argentine Republic, 2,835,969 
and 2,540,000 (1880) ; Uruguay (1880), 186,920 
and 488,245 ; Paraguay, 238,290 and 293,844 ; 
Brazil, 8,337,218 and ll,108,29l.~Times, 

POPULUS ALBA. itnn. White poplar. 


Rikkan, Ohxn., Kanqra. 
Pratti, Bannan, ,, 
Chanuxil, . , . 

Safeda, . Hind. 


Chita bagnu, . Jhbluh. 
Fraa, Jangli frast, Kanora. 
Mai, . Sutlej, J^kawak. 
Spelda, Sperda, Tk.-Indus. 


The white poplar is found in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Sungnam. It grows to a 
considerable size in parts of the basins of the 
Jhelum and Chenab, and is occasional on the 
Sutlej, ranging from 4000 to 8500 feet, reaching 
9000 in Tibet Trees of 6 and even 8 feet in 
girth and 60 or occasionally 70 in height are seen, 
but they are mostly considerably smaller than 
these aiiea. The tree is also common, planted, 


in parte at least of Afghanistan (Thomson) ; is 
not uncommon, planted, at Peshawur, and grows 
at Lahore. The tree grows to a large size in 
Pangi, and is used for roofing in Ladakh and 
Lab^. It is propagated by cuttings. The timber 
is white and soft, but not strong or durable, 
and is not valued. In Afghanistan it (with 
perhaps that of P. fastigiata) is used for manu- 
facturing the round boxes in which grapes are 
exported to India. 

POPULUS BALSAMIFERA. Linn. 

Berfa, Makal, . Ladakh. 


Yarpa, .... Ouxmad. 
Balsam poplar, . . Eno. 


Maal, Ohangma, . Panoi. 


On the Chenab river, both Populus balsamifera, 
‘yarpa,’ and P. nigra are planted near villages, 
but in much smaller numbers than the willow. 
Dr. Stewart says P. balsamifera is common, 
planted in Lahul at 9000 to 10,000 feet, and in 
Ladakh up to 14,000 feet, in Spiti to 12,500 feet. 
Aitchiaon mentions that in Lahul it is never cut, 
as it is supposed to be the abode of the dewa 
(deity), and festivals are held under some of the 
finer specimens, which reach 50 feet in height. 
In Laaakb they reach 60 or 70 feet, and Dr. 
Stewart bad there noted a plank of the wood 2^ 
feet broad, and seen one tree of 9 feet girth. 

POPULUS CILIATA. Wall. 


Cbftlonwa, Bkab, Sutlej. 
Eikkan, Ban-fraetu, Chen. 
Flassu, Cbanun, Pabe, ,, 
Pahari plpal, . Hind. 
Safeda, .... ,, 

Shawa, . . Jhelum. 


Bagnu, Pbalja, . Jhklum. 
Sulali, Dudfras, KAMpRA. 
Palacb, Falab, , Panjab. 

Pbalja, 

Chalon,TaUon,FaUh,KAVi. 
I Kramali, . . . Sutlrj. 


This grows in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 

f iir and Sungnam at an elevation of 6000 feet, 
t is common wild in the Pan jab Himalaya up to 
the Indus at from 4000 to 10,000 feet ; occasion- 
ally reaching 10 feet in girth, and, from its leaves 
resembling those of the pipal, Ficus religiosa, is 
frequently called by that name by men from the 
plains. The wood is soft and not valued, but is 
used for water-troughs, and in Hnzara occasionally 
for gun-stocks. In some places the leaves are 
given as fodder. There is a plentiful floss round 
the seeds, the coma of which has at times been 
recommended for paper-making, eth. 

POPULUS EUPHRATICA. Oliv. 


Hodung.Hotung, Ladakh. I Bahan, Push., But., T.-Ind. 
Bban, liahhan, . I'UBHTU. | Safeda, Bperawan, ,, 

The tree of the banks of Euphrates, has been 
found by Griffith, Stocks, and others on the banks 
of the Chenab and Indus, in Sind and Multan, 
also at intervals along the valley of the Indus, 
within the mountains, but it appears to be far 
from common there, and to confine itself to hot, 
sandy places. In several parts of Nubra it is 
common enough, but only, so far as Dr. Thomson 
observed, on tlie south side of the Sbayuk. It is 
thus remarkable for its extended distribution. 
This is also remarkable for the very changeable 
shape of its leaves, which vary from broadly 
deltoid and coarsely toothed to narrow linear 
and quite entire. The leaves of the full-grown 
tree are generally broad and much toothed, while 
young plants have very narrow leaves ; the shoots of 
pollard plants, which are common, the tree beinff 
much used for fuel, are also narrow. The wooa 
being white (and so not flesh-coloured) is pre- 
ferred for constructive purposes by Hindus, and 
for the same reason the twigs are used by this 
them as tooth-sticks. They are exported for that 
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purpose. In Sind and Hyderabad lacquered work- 
boxes are made of it, and it is used in turnery. 
The wood is rarely used for boats in Sind, but is 
said to be largely so employed on the Euphrates. 
It is also employed for fuel in the south (in part 
oven for steamers, altliough from its lightness it 
is not very suitable) ; and in parts of Tibet, where 
it grows up to 10,600 feet, it furnishes much 
firewood. In Sind the bark is given as a vermi- 
fuge, and the liber is employed as a gun -match. 
It is common in clumps on the Sutlej bank, but 
does not ^ow large, and is generally crooked. 
It fiowers in February, and throws up root- shoots 
with great rapidity. The wood is objected to 
for steam fuel, owing to the great emission of 
sparks, which endanger the awnings. 

POPULUS NIGRA. Linn. 

Var. P. pyramidali*. 

Frast, I>rait, Farah, Chin. Changma, . . Ladakh. 
Mokhal, Paakhu, . ,, Yarpa, Yulatt, . ,, 

Italian poplar, . . Eno. KhIkjoI, Kaool, . ,, 

Sufeda, . . . Hind. Kramali Biuns, . Sutlej. 

This tree is commonly planted in Kashmir, on 
the Chenab, at from 3000 to 11,600 feet, and on 
the Sutlej and in Ladakh to 13,800 feet. It is 
common in Afghanistan, grows luxuriantly in 
Kashmir, where trees with G to 12 feet of girth, 
and from 90 to 100 feet high, are to be seen ; a 
spirit is distilled from the bark. 

fOPULUS SPINOSA. Smith. Yan-yang- 
hoh, Chin. A plant of China, leaves medicinal. 

POPULUS TKEMULA. Smith. Fu’i, Chin. ; 
Aspen, Enq. Grows in the valley of the Yang- 
tze. A tree like P. tremula, the oapen, has been 
received from Loliul. — Stewart's Fatijah Plants; 
PowelVs Panjab; C leghorn^ s Panjab Report; Thom^ 
son's Trav. IV. Himalaya, pp. 189, 207 ; Gamble ; 
Smith's Mat. Med. 

POKACCHI, in his Isolario, published at Padua 
in 1670, gives an account of the inhabitants of 
Batech, which Sir J. E. Tennant surmises to be 
Batticaloa. He describes them as being constantly 
at war with their neighbours, eating the flesh of 
their prisoners, and selling their scalps at high 
prices. — Tennant's Ceylon. 

PORAMBOk. Tam. Uncultivable land; in 
the Madras Presidency are 23,964,1 GO acres. Aya- 
cut, arable land ; of this in Madras Presidency 
14,183,329 acres are not occupied or not culti- 
vated, and 27,516,511 are under crops. 

PORBANDAK, the chief town of a Native State 
of same name in the Political Agency of Kattya- 
war, Bombay. Area, 636 square miles, with 103 
villages; population (1872), 72,077. Porbandar 
is built on a creek of the sea, on the S.W. coast 
of Gujerat. The inhabitants carry on a brisk 
trade with Bombay, Sind, and Malabar. — Imp. 
Gaz. ; Pottinger's Tr. p. 8. 

PORCELAIN. 

Tao-ki, Ohin. Cheni-kam, OuJ., Hind. 

Porcelaine, . . . Fk. I*orcellaua, ... It. 

Porzelan, .... OlR. Porcelana, . . Si*. 

Very fine earthenware, white, semi-transpar- 
ent, and sometimes beautifully coloured and gilt. 
Chinese porcelain of an exceedingly fine texture 
has long been renowned ; but British porcelain, 
although unable to boast of such fine specimens 
of cosUy workmanship, has risen to be a matter of 
peat importance. Dresden has long been famous 
for tlie beauty of its porcelain productions ; but 
the finest and most magnificent work of European 


ware has been produced at Sevres in France. 
The name was given by the Portuguese to the 
semi-transparent cups ^ey saw on their arrival 
in China, from their resemblance to the lustrous 
nacre of sea-shells or porcellaua, for they supposed 
it to bo a composition of egg-shells, fish-glue, and 
scales. Ill China, kao-lin, quartz, and soapstone 
are ingredients used in the manufacture. 

Kao-lin or Kau-ling, i.e. high ridge, the 
name of a hill near Jau chau-fu, is obtained from 
the disintegrated granite in that region, and is 
nearly pure felspar ; by slow decomposition the 
alkali and part of the silex is removed and water 
imbibed. An analysis of the clay used in Europe 
shows the constituenta to be— Silica, 43 ; alumine, 
36 ; water, 19 ; and a trace of magnesia aud car- 
bonate of lime. 

The Pe-tun-tse or Peh-tun tsz of China is nearly 
pure quartz, and the best of the Chinese is brought 
from Hwui-chau in Ngau-hwui, but is procurable 
elsewhere ; it is reduced to an impalpable powder 
by toilsome processes, and formed into cakes to 
sell to the manufacturers. 

Steatite or soapstone, called Hawh-shih, is also 
employed, and some forms of carbonate and sul- 
phate of lime, which are mixed in to produce an 
iiifi'rior article, though still among the best now 
manufactured ; the soapstone ware is more brittle 
than the other, but fine, white, aud very light 
The proportions of the ingredients vary according 
to the desired fineness of the ware. 

Coloured Hare of China. — After the paste or 
biscuit is formed into the required shape, the dishes 
are painted by workmen, eacli of whom takes a 
single colour and a single part of the picture. 
The whole surface of the dish is sometimes covered 
with gay figures, but the most common decora- 
tions consist of heroes, statesmen, etc., in different 
attitudes and costumes, and sentences beautifully 
written referring to them and their times. Most 
of the inscriptioDB and figures seen upon mantel- 
piece ornaments, teacups, and jars are of this 
nature, explaining some event in the life, or a 
panegyric upon the personage there represented ; 
this affords an opportunity for persons to show 
their scholarship in explaining the quotation. The 
colours used on the fine porcelain have long been 
admired ; and Des Guignes, who made many en- 
deavours to procure samples of them and ascertain 
the mode of mixing tliem, has given the composi- 
tion of some of the principal colours ; but at 
present there is probably little to learn from them 
in this branch. After tne workmen have finished 
the painting, the pieces are covered with a liquid 
mixture of alkali, obtained from burning ferns 
with the quarLzose Po-tun-tse, after which mey ore 
baked. The best articles are surrounded with a 
case lined with sand, in order to protect them 
from the flame ; and os the furnaces are only about 
six or eight feet square, the closest attention can 
be paid to the condition of the ware, and the 
exact time ascertained for reducing the heat and 
opening the kiln. Some of the pieces brought 
from the interior are perfectly white, and the 
patterns are afterwards jiaiuted and fixed on them 
according to the fancy of the customer. The 
finest specimens are from the kilns of King-teh- 
chin in Kiaug-si. 

Black i'hina-ware, the Ow-mi-ew, ornamented 
with gold, is very much prized in China. To make 
this ware they mix three ounces of azure and 
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seven of the oil of stones; this is laid on the 
ware, and when perfectly dry it is baked, after 
which the gold is laid on, and the vessel is re- 
baked. 

Cracked porcelain. — The To-wi-kie China-ware 
is iiighly prized under the cognomen of cracked 
[K>rcelaiu. It is prepated simply by varnishing 
the vessels with a whitish ash -coloured vaiTiish, 
made from calcined transparent white pebbles. 
This has the property of marbling and veining the 
ware, and giving it an appearance as if it had 
been fractured into many pieces, which had been 
ciirefuUy reunited. 

Chinese red colour, used in the porcelain paint- 
ing, is made from Taow-fau, or copperas. Their 
mode of perparation is by putting a pound of 
copperas into a crucible, over which another 
crucible is luted, having a small hole in it, which 
is lightly covered over; around these they pile 
charcoal, and enclose the whole within bricks, 
when they fire the charcoal, and as soon as the 
fumes issuing from the aperture in the crucible 
become of a light colour, a small quantity of the 
copperas is taken therefrom, laid upon fir-wood, 
andl moistened with water; if the colour then 
prove to be a bright red, they remove the fire, if 
not, they allow the copperas to remain subjected 
to the heat until it assnmea that colour, and then 
remove the fire. AVhen the crucibles are cool, a 
cake is found in the lower one, but the finest 
colour is encrusted on its sides and on the bottom 
of the upper crucible, which is kept separate from 
the cake ; the pound of copperas produces about 
four ounces of colour. 

Chinese white colour, also used in painting porce- 
lain, is made from calcined transparent flint, to 
an ounce of the powder of which they add an 
equal quantity of white lead. 

Chinese green, a beautiful colour, is prepared 
with one part of powdered calcined flint, two 
parts of white lead, and six parts of the scales of 
well-hammered copper. 

Chinese violet ia produced by adding an ad- 
ditional quantity of the prepared white to the 
green. 

Chinese yellow is made by combining equal 
portions of prepared white and red. 

All these various colours are used by the China- 
ware pointers, having been previously dissolved in 
gum-water, to which they occasionally add salt- 
petre, copperas, or white lead. The colours are 
ktid on the first baking and varnishing of 

the China-ware, but the beauty and depth of the 
colouring is imperceptible until after the second 
baking. — Williams' Middle Kingdom, ii. p. 110. 
See Ceramic Manufactures ; Earthenware ; Pottery. 

PORCUPINE, 

Bfuru, Beno. Poroo splnaao, . . It. 

Foro-6pio. .... Fa. Salendra, . . . Make. 

Staclielscnwein, . Ger. Puerco espin, . . Sp. 

H»ori, QUJ. Yeddu pindi, . . Tel. 

Sarwjl, .... Hind. 

Porcupine, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, is a 
uam(^ of several species of the genera Hystrix 
and Atherura, and, in America, of genera of 
the group Cercolabinae or Philodendreae more or 
less arboreal. In British India, the species are 
known as the Indian jmrcupine, the Bengal 
porcupine, the crestless porcupine, and the Malay 
porcupine ; the crested porcupine belongs to | 
Europe, and the African porcupine is the H. | 


Africa)- Australis, Peters. Of Ceylon poroupinea, 
Dr. Kelaart is quite certain of llystnx leucura, 
Sykes (H. Kirautirostris). Mr. Blyth compared it 
with Waterhouse’s description, and it quite corre- 
sponds; so that H. Zeylonensis makes a second 
species of the genus iu Ceylon. He terms it 
H. etava. In Ceylon the porcupine is destructive 
to the young cocoanut palms, to which it is a 
pernicious and persevering, but withal so crafty, 
a visitor, that it is with difficulty any trap can 
be BO disguised, or any bait made so alluring, as 
to lead to its capture. The usual expedient in 
Ceylon is to place some of its favounte food at 
the extremity of a trench, so narrow as to prevent 
the porcupine turning, whilst the direction of his 
quills effectually bars his retreat backwards. On 
a newly-planted cocoanut tope at Hang-welle, 
within a few miles of Colombo, Sir J. E. Tennant 
had heard of as many as twenty -seven being 
thus captured in a single night ; but such success 
is rare. The more ordinary expedient is to smoko 
them out by burning straw at the apertures of 
their burrows. At Ootacamund, spring-guns 
have been used with great success, placing them 
80 as to sweep the runs of the porcupines. A 
planter on the Neilgherries recommends that a 
single-barrel pistol procured and an iron rat- 
trap ; the pistol must be placed so that on being 
discharged the shot will sweep the gap or entrance. 
In this position it must be firmly fastened. The 
trap is then to be set, the compressed spring let 
in between the trigger and trigger guard of the 
piece, and tied to a peg ; then a string blackened 
with ink attached to the plate of the trap is 
stretched loosely along the gun and across the 
gap, aud fastened, — so that nothing can pass in 
without touchiuj^ it. As the cord is loose, the 
animal in entering gets well opposite the pun 
before it tightens and springs the trap, the piece 
having been placed on full-cock is of course fired 
by the rising of the trap-spring. A pistol is 
much better than a gun, because the latter has to 
be set horizontally, in which case it is very liable 
to miss or only wound the animal it is set for ; a 
pistol can be placed vertically, in which case it 
cannot but hit anything passing * through tlie 
gap under it. I’he flesh is esteemed a deli- 
cacy in Ceylon, and in consistency, colour, and 
flavour it very much resembles young pork. 

Atherura fasciculata, the Malay porcupine, is 
found on the Tiperah Hills, and thence south- 
wards to the Malay Peninsula. It hag a much 
larger tail than the true porcupines, ending in a 
tuft of long bristles. The spines of the back are 
less elongated. 

Hystrix Bengalensis, Blyth, Bengal porcimine, is 
the H. Malabarica, Sclater, and is found in Travan- 
core, Cochin, S. Malabar, Bengal, Assam, and 
Arakan. Length, head and body 28 inches, tail 
8 inches. In Malabar its flesh is more esteemed 
than that of the common variety. 

Hystrix leucura, Sykes, Indian porcupine. 

H. birsuti-rostris, Brandt, H. criatata Indioa, Qrwy, 
H. Zeylanensia, Blyth. Hard. 

Bajni, .... Bknq. Sorael, .... Hind. 

Yed Can. Salendra, . . . Mahr. 

Hoigu, .... Gond. Dumai, . . . Nepal. 

Say, Bahi, Sayal, Hind. Yeddu pandi, . . Teu 

Found over all India from the Himalaya to 
Cape Cormorin, except in Bengal It is 32 inches 
long, and its tail is seven inches. They charge 
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tMuskwards on their foes, and dogs often get 
seriously injured. The flesh is good eating. 

Hystrix longicauda^ Mara.^ Crestless porcupine. 
H. alophuB, H^gaon. | AcanthionJavanioumjCitf. 

H. Ho^onii, Qray. | 

Satkung, . . . Lepoha. Achotia duznsi, . Nepal. 

O'e Limbu, I 

This inhabits Nepal and Sikkim and southwards 
into Burma, Malayana, and the Archipelago. 
They are mischievous, rooting up the tuberous 
roots sown in the gardens; they breed in con- 
flnement ; their flesh is good. They measure 22 
to 24 inches from snout to vent, ana stand about 
8 inches high. — Tennant's Ceylon^ p. 45 ; Jerdon^s 
Mammals; Beng. As. Soc. Joum.^ August 1847. 

PpRCUPINE ANT-EATER of Australia, the 
Echidna hystrix, called also the native porcupine 
or hedgehog. It is nocturnal, generally sleeping 
during the day, and burrowing actively at night. 

PORPHYRY, a crystalline rock containing 
crystals of minerals. Porphyry quarries were 
known to the ancients as existing in Egypt. At 
the mountain called Jabl Dekhan, the Mons- 
Porphyritia, their colours are green, purple, and 
red. Porphyries of various kinds occur in many 
parts of British India, but are not utilized. Fel- 
spar of a granular texture, without crystals im- 
bedded, is claystone ; with imbedded crystals of 
felspar, it is porphyry. Hornblende mixed with 
uncryatallized felspar makes some greenstones ; 
with imbedded crystals of felspar this becomes 
greenstone-porphyry. Hence by this mode of 
designation we have pitchstone-porphyry, green- 
stone-porphyry, basaltic -porphyry, felspar -por- 
phyry. Among volcauic rocks, porphyritic 
trachytes are common. Greenstone porphyry 
occurs near Secunderabad ; porphyritic granite 
from the upheaved range ot isolated rocks at 
Burmonee, 8 miles N. of Sasseram, and 10 miles 
from the nearest hills of the Rohtas range. 

PORPOISES. This class of mammals of the 
family Delphinida? belongs to the Cetacea order. 
Order, (. ■ktacka, The whjile tribe. 

Cetse, Auctorum. | Mutalata, Oioen. 

Farn, Delphinida*, Porpoises. 

Delphinus pernificr, Ell.^ Blt/th, Bay of Bengal. 

D. plumbeufl, DusstimieVy Malabar coast. 

D. eurynonie, Gray, Bengal Bay. 

D. godama, Bengal Bay. 

D. sandama, Owen, Bengal Bay. 

D. lentiginosuB, Oircn, Bengal Bay. 

D. inaculiventer, Owen, Bengal Bay. 

D. fusiformis, Owen, Bengal Bay. 

D, potneegra, Owen, Bengal Bay. I 

Sieno frontatus, Cuvier, Bengal Bay, 

S. attenuatus, Gray, Bengal Bay. 

Keomeris phoccenoides, Duss., mngal Bay, 

Plataniata Gangetica, Jei'd. This is Delphinus ros- 
tratUB, SlwLW, Hardw. 

Busu, Sishuk, . Beng. | Susa, Sons, , , Hind, 
Gangetic jMrpoise, . Eng. | Siaumar, . . . Sansk. 

Ganges, Jumna, Gogra, Brahmaputra. 

Plataniata Indi, Blyth, porpoise of River Indus. 
Globtooephalus Indious, Blyth, Indian Ca’ing whale, 
Bay of Bengal. 

Oatodon maorocephalus, Blyth, Bay of Bengal, near 
Ceylon. 

Fmi. Balenidae or Whalea. 

Balaenoptera Indioa, Blyth, Indian fin whale, of Bay of 
Bengal, Indian Ocean. 

Balasna myatioetus, Greenland whale, Northern Seaa. 

B. Jai>onica, Japan whale, of Japan and Northern Seas. 
B. Australia of the South Seas. 

B. antarctioa of the South Seaa. 

Physeier aimus, Owen, Euphyaetes aimus, Bay of Bengal. 
PbooiBDa brevirostria, Bengu Bay. 


Sub-Obder, Sirenia, Herbivoroua Cetacea. 
Halioore dugong, Jerd., Dugong; Duyang triohechoa. 

Erxl., Ely., F. Guv. 

H. oetacea, lUiger. j H. Indies, Desmarest, 

Talla Maha, . . . Sikoh. 

Ceylon, Andamans,* Malayana, Singapore, Marino 
lagoons of Malabar. 

Halioore tabernaouli, Ruppell, Red Sea. 

H. Australis, Australia. 

See Cetacea. — Jerdon, Mammals, p. 16. 

PORTAX PICTUS. Jerdon. The Nil-Gai. 
Antilope picta, Pallas. Tragelaphus hippelaphus, 

A. tragocameluB, Pall. Ogilby. 

Damalis risia, Sm. , Elliot. 

Maravi, .... Can. Rojh,Nil,Lil, Hin.,Mamb. 
Gura3ri, Guriya, Gond. Manu-potu, . . , 

Ru-i, Ror, Hind., Mahr. 

The Nil-Gai belongs to the sub-family Antilopinse 
and family Bovidae. It is found throughout 
India from near the foot of the Himalaya to the 
extreme south of Mysore, but is most abundant 
in Central India and in the country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. It does not occur in 
Ceylon or Assam, or in the countries east of 
Bengal. The male is 6^ to 7 feet long ; at the 
shoulder, 4^ to 4^ feet high; horns, 8 to 10 
inches ; and tail, 18 to 21 inches long. The male 
is of an iron-grey colour, lower parts white, head 
and limbs tinged with sepia brown. It frequents 
forests and low jungles, and associates in small 
herds of 7 to 20. It can be tamed, but is 
apt to be vicious at times. It was probably 
the Hippelaphus of Aristotle, It is comparat- 
ively rare, and is becoming more so every 
day. The country people are apt to confound 
it with the Sainbur ; but the localities frequented 
by the two animals are totally different. The 
Sambur is impatient of heat, and requires shade 
and deep cover ; the Nil-Gai is indifferent to the 
sun at noon, and in the open plains it requires 
a good horse and a long run to come u]) with it. 
The Nil-Gai drops on its knees to feed, and attacks 
and defends itself by butting with the head. The 
Sambur, on the other hand, never kneels, and 
when irritated rises on its hind legs, and strikes 
with the forefeet. In Gujerat the Nil-Gai is found 
in the open, grassy plains ; the herd marches in a 
line, the bull leading with 8 or 10 cows following. 
— Jerdon s Mammals, p. 273. 

PORT BLAIR, the chief settlement in Ross 
Island, one of the Andamans. 

PORT CANNING, a harbour 28 miles from 
Calcutta, at the Mutlah creek. About a million 
sterling was expended up to 1 868, and a railway 
was formed, but it was not successful. The object 
was to avoid the perilous navigation of the 
Hoogly. 

PORTER, Sir ROBERT KER, author of Travela 
in Georgia, Persia, Annenia, Ancient Babylonia, 
etc., in 1817-20, London 1821. 

PORTO NOVO, a seaport town on the Coro- 
mandel coast in the South Arcot district, on the 
north side of the Vellaur river, in lat. 11® 29' 
25" N., and long. 79® 48' 13" E. It is famed in 
the historv of South India for the complete 
victory Colonel Coote won near it at Mctapolliam, 
on the 1st July 1781. Coote, repulsed by Hyder 
Ali in an attempt on Chellumbrum, was falling 
back on Cuddalore via Porto Novo, when his 
force of 7878 men was intercepted by Hyder’s 
army, 60,000 strong. Porto Novo has never 
recovered the devastating effects of Hyder Ali’s 
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invasion of the Carnatic in 1780. The Danes and i In further India^ Malacca, with factories at 
the Dutch had each a factory here. In the early i Pe^u, Martaban, Junkaeylon, and other places. 


part of the nineteenth century large iron-works 
were eBtablished here, but not prove re- 
munerative. 


In the Chinese Seas and Pacijic, Macao and 
the island of Formosa. 

At the present day the Portuguese retain the 


PORTS. The following are the more important coast of, Eastern Africa between Delagoa Bay 
of those on the southern shores of British Ind.a; and Cape Dalgado, In India, Goa, Daman, and 
—Aden, Akyab, Alepi, Balasor, Baaseiu, Beypur, Diu, with a population under half a million souls, 
Bimlipatam, Bombay, Calcutta, Calicut, Cambay, and in the far east, Macao in the China Sea, is their 
Canuanore, Chittagong, Cocaiiada, Cochin, Coom- sole remaining possession. They settled there in 
nte, Coringa, Dholera, Diamond Harbour, Gogo, 1557, and until 1818 paid for it a rent of 500 taels. 
Honawar, Kalingapatam, Kalyan, Karachi, Kar- The Portuguese mode of government and that of 
war, Madras, Mangalore, Masulipatam, Moulmein, the Spaniards has been throughout based on the 
NegapfUam, Pan well, Ponani, Porbandar, Port policy. of establishing their religion and social views 
Blair, Port Canning, Porto Novo, Quilon, Ran- alongwith their political power. In Goa, conversions 
feonmiani, Surat, are now infrequent, the large body of European and 
Viziadrug. Native clergy being more employed in parochial 

PORT SAID owes its origin in Egypt to the than in missionary work. But in India they 
Suez Canal. It lies at the western extremity of surrounded themselves with partisans and con- 
an island, which belongs to the narrow strip of verts, and made themselves a nation, and in the 
land sepamting Lake Menzaleh from the Mediter- south of India they had si one time attained to 
area of 570 acres, great success. Their converts took the surnames 
imd has been excavated to a depth of 26 feet by of their leading ruler.s, and the names of many 
dredinmr. It is nrotpcipd ~:_i. . • i i 


uredgmg. It is protected by two massive piers, of the sixteen Portuguese captains-general have 
the extern running for a mile out into the sea, been handed down amongst the Roman Catholics 
and the western for IJ miles. The harbour is of the Peninsula, where the names of de Souza, 
exposed to the risk of being choked up with the Pereira, Meiiezi's, Albuquerque, Almeyda, de 
^le mud, which la swept along the coast by Mello, Mascarenhas, de (bistro, are everywhere 
a current flowing from the west. ^ Both jners met with. To the Portuguese is due the honour 
1 . ^ blocks of artificial stone, of discovering jirnctically the sea route to India 
oooA iu Population, about by the Cape of Good Hope. Prince Henry the 

9000, the hrench element preponderating. The navigator (1594-1460), sou of King John the 
mner harbour coming of three sheltered basins. Great of Portugal, had devoted his life to maritiino 


The lighthouse, 164 feet in height, is oiUM.f the 1 and UKtronomieal studirs, and continued till his 

7° !*• i m death to believe in the jHissibility of sailingeast- 

1 URI UGAL, a kingdom 111 Europe, with pos- Mards. 
sessions ill South- East Asia. It iiccupies the. soutli- Pedro de Covilham and Alfonso de Payva 

western portion of the SpaiuHh Peiiiimiila, and is were ordered by King John ii. of Portugal to 
situated htaween Jat. *^6 -».> and 49 ' 6', and travel overland to India, in order to (Jjtain infor- 


biiwuMi the 7th .tml loth of \V. loiiK- n.ation rcKaidin^ tlie cnnn.Tco of the oasteru 

ThtI! I V''' >'“1’"''^*'“" procoeded l,y Najilos, Khodoa, Alexandria, and 

, I niT '•‘••“"p - -nlhnna ,n tho | ('air,, t,. Tor, ..n the Red 8ea. There tl.ey heard 

colonies, and witli a public revenue of about ' ' ^ 

4 millions; its army J2,()U(», and a navy r.f 15 


of the, great trade with Ath*n and Calicut. From 
7\dou, P.’iyva went into Abyssinia; but Covilham 


hidd ,1 r *.1 '* '' H ' 't haK Kiih'd in an Aral, veBsel to Oannaiiore, and thenco 

Afrtra,?,! i first HortUBuese 


Africa and in tiie soutli of Asia from tlio (\'ipe of 
Good Hope to Japan, and from a li. 1500 to 1610 
they controlled the whole commerce of all those 
eastern seas. Putting out of sigiil their great 


possessions in xSouth America, they would 
appear at diffi^rent times to have held the fol- 
lowing places in the Indian Gcean 

On the east (’(Hist oj Africa^ Melinda, Quiloa, 


who reached India. He returned by Sofala to 
I'.gypt, where he met tin* Babbi Abraham of Beja 
and Jpseph of Lemago, two messengers who had 
been .sent by King .John ii. to iuquiie after bis 


‘'I'nl from thorn he learned the death of 
le fol- Payva. He* sent a message to the king by them, 
to the effect that a siiiji coasting Guinea south- 


Oucriir a 'X hi" U wanls would certainly round to th7 Eastern Ocean, 

fcxi,?- .1, ,r f; A '““I (\.vilh,un il,..., ivturn,.,! to A.len, and on to Ormuz 

111 iruiii \ I t 1 Kf * / nil L Abyasiiiia, wiiere lie was detained a prisoner 

Ar , ,: ,, Muscat (exin lled by the until A.i>. U>2ti. His information was act<ld on. 


Arabs .\.n. 164«). 

In Persia^ Biissora and Ormuz. 


In 1444, the Portuguese had obtained from 
tlie Pope an ordinance bestowing on them the 


Indus ^ ‘'“a ^ ''n ^ «<>v(‘n ignty over all tin* laiuls which had till then 

St (i’cia-B Ax^acian,’ (^f nl'l’ '’Y ‘■b. in, ami all tliat sliould be 

Saisatc AlabinrH 1 ^ T ’ ’ d's'-wred as far a.H tile Indies. And immediately 

olm aWe ’ m""’ ‘fter tl,e discovery of America by Columbus, 

Cramranore (',.5in n''i ' tlie Po|>e, by an edict of 4th May H!);), while 

India*’ Nei'auatan co"l‘niimg tlie king of Spain in tlie sovereignty 

Mtani and Lver-Ii ,?Ii‘ of Ameriea, and strictly probiliiting all othere 

coast and UeUKal *’**'’““ "" * ^ touching at any port ItHl (afterwards 260) 

In Cevlun Manaar Pain. p ii r. i i lotKUos westward of the Azores, declared that 
Jafuanatam.’and o^e’r ^ ^ ^jie Portuguese were to fKisscss all eastwards of 


of America, and strictly prohibiting all others 
from touching at any port 100 (afterwards 260) 
leagues westward of the Azores, declared that 


Jafnapaiam, and other places. 


I that line. Accordingly, on the 8th gf July U97, 



PORTUGAL. 


PORTUGAL. 


an expedition, commanded by Vasco da Gama, 
sailed from the Tagus for India. The expedition 
wag not in favour with the people, but King 
Emanuel, who in 1496 had succeeded John ii., 
was determined to prosecute the project of Prince 
Henry. Prince Henry had been the Grand 
Master of the Order of Christ, and his hopes had 
been as much for the conversion of the heathen as 
for the extension of the commerce and dominion 
of his nation. It was in this spirit that the future 
acts of the Portuguese were, and continue to be, 
regulated ; while the British, who at the present 
d.'iy hold sway over many places once dominated 
by the Portuguese, have fallowed the system of 
non-interference in religious and social matters. 
For when Cabral, in March 1500, left the Tagus in 
command of the second expedition, the sum of 
his instructions was to begin with preaching, and 
if that failed to proceed to the sharp determination 
of the sword. In the 16th century, they carried 
on a piratical crusade against every Muhammadan 
fillip they could find, but their final ruin was 
brought about by Philip ii. of Spain forbidding 
the Portuguese to continue commercial intercourse 
with the Dutch. Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and saw the east coast of Africa, 
on the 22d November 1497, and reached Calicut 
on the 2()th May J498. 

A second expedition, consisting of thirteen 
ships and twelve hundred soldiers, under the 
command of Cabral, was despatched in 1500. 
On his outward voyage, Cabral was driven by 
stress of weather to the coast of Brazil. Ultimately 
he reached Calicut. 

In 1502, Vasco da Gama sailed a second time 
to the east, with a fleet numbering twenty voesels. 
He formed an alliance with the rajas of Cochin 
and Cannanore again.st the Zamorin of Calicut, 
and bombarded the latter in hia palace. 

In A.D. 1504, nine ships sailed from Lisbon 
in three equal squadrons, under the respective 
commands of Alfonso de Albuquerque, of Fran- 
cisco Albuquerque, and of Antonio Saldanho ; 
the last was to cruise in the mouth of the Ked 
Sea, the others were to proceed directly to India. 
Francisco Albfnmerquo arrived first, and made a 
considerable addition to his squadron in conse- 
quence of having fallen in with some of the ships 
belonging to Vincent Sodre. For some reason 
not explained, the two Albuquerques set sail for 
Europe, leaving only Duarte Pacheco, with 110 
men, for the defence of Cochin. I*acheco was 
superseded in command by the arrival of laipez 
Soare*, with a fleet of 18 ships of larger dimen- 
sions than had ever before been built in Portugal, 
and Soarez,af ter destroying Calicutand Crangaiiore 
and the Zanaorin’s fleet of 17 large vessels, pro- 
vided with cannon, and carrying 4000 men, leaving 
four ship at the fort of Cochin, set sail for Europe 
with the remainder. 

The next Indian armament sent from Portugal 
consisted of 22 ships, carrying in addition to the 
crew 1500 fighting men, under the command of 
Don Francisco Aliueyda, who bore for the first 
time the proud title of the Viceroy of India. His 
arrival in India took place in 1507, 

His son fell in a battle fought a.d. 1607 against 
the combined fleets of Cambaya (Gujerat), the 
Egyptian fleet (of 12 sliips)^ and those of the 
Zamorio, off or at Ghoul, 28 miles south of Bom- 
bay, — the Portuguese loss being, according to their 


own account, 81 men, while according to Ferishta 
no fewer than 3000 or 4000 Portuguese infidels 
were sent to the infernal regions. 

Successive armaments on a great scale qmtted 
Lisbon for the east. One of these, under Tristan 
da Cunba, consisted of 13 vessels and 1300 fighting 
men, oir. a.d. 1508. Another of 12 vessels, under 
Alfonso Albuquerque, after performing several 
exploits on the African coast, and effectually 
crippling the trade between India and the Red 
Sea, continued along the coast of Arabia, 
and, after capturing Muscat and several other 

E laces of minor importance, entered the Persian 
rulf. He proceeded to attack Ormuz, but after 
a partial success was obliged to depart and pro- 
ceed to Socotra. Returning thence, he was about 
to resume the siege of Ormuz, when he received 
intelligence that he had been appointed viceroy, and 
thereon proceeded to India. But, on arrivnig there, 
Almeyda refused to resign to him the insignia of 
office, and Albuquerque had to proceed under his 
command in the fleet that after destroying Dabul 
defeated the Turkish and Gujerat fleets. Return- 
ing thereafter to Cochin, he persisted in retaining 
the viceroyship, and sent Albuquerque as a 
prisoner to the fort of Cannanore, but eventually, 
A.D. 1510, reBigued. Albuquerque, now (8d 
January 1510) fully iimtalleil, i)roceeded to attack 
Calicut, the greater part of which was laid in 
ruins. Proceeding to Goa, the city was at first 
voluntarily surrendered, but on an army sent by 
Eusuf Adil Shah appearing before it Bome four 
months subsequently, Albuquerque had to evacu- 
ate the place. He returned in the course of the 
year, and U)ok Goa by storm, and shortly after 
declared his indention to make it the capital of 
Portuguese India. 

On the 2d May 1511, he set sail from Cochin 
for Malacca, of which he took triumphant pos- 
session. 

On the 18tli February 1518, ho appeared with 
a fleet of 20 sail before Aden. Failing to capture 
it, he proceeded into the Red Sea, and after 
remaining for some time at the island of Kameran, 
again passed through the Straits of Bab-ul-Mandab, 
and returned to India. 

In March 1514, he made a third attempt on 
Ormuz, and flucceeded in completely establishing 
the Portuguese supremacy there. In the two 
following years the Portuguese power was more 
firmly seated than before or since. 

But on receiving iutclligeiice that lie was no 
longer viceroy, summarily dismissed to make way 
for his mortal enemy, Lopez Soarez, grief killed 
him on the 16th December 1515. He was buried 
at (l(ui, but in L^OG his remains were transported 
to Lisbon. 

Soarez reduced Aden, took and burned Zeila, 
but failed in attack on Jeddah. In 1517 he made 
the king of Colombo tributary, and burned Ber- 
berah on the Somali coast. 

In 1524, Vasco da Gama came out to the east 
for the third time, and ho too died at Cochin in 

In 1629, the towns of Bassein and Tanna were 
subjected. During 1580 to 1532, Surat, Gogo^ 
Pati, Mangarole, and most of the otlier towns 
on the coast of Gujerat, were destroyed by the 
Portuguese. In 1582, Aden again became tribu- 
tary. In 1534, Bassein was ceded to them. In 
1688, St. Francis Xavier was sent to Goa to convert 



PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. 


PORUS. 


the netioDS, and from there to Japan his success 
was unparalleled. From that time the Portuguese 
power m India rapidly decayed. 

In Further India and Cluna their progress was 
similarly brilliant, but temporary. At Malacca, 
200 soldiers of Portugal utterly routed 16,000 
natiyes, unth artillery. In 1578, Malacca was 
again besieged by the king of Acheen, but the 
small Portuguese garrison destroyed 10,000 of his 
men, and all his cannon and junks. T^ce again, 
in 1615, and for the last time in 1628, it was 
besieged, and on each occasion the Achinese were 
repulsed. 

Tn China they made no progress, although they 
yisited it twice during the reign of Cfing-tih 
fl606-1522). In 1614, Raphael Perestralo, and a 
few years later, 1617, Don Fernand Perez d’ An- 
drade, landed at Canton. Both these officers 
were well receiyed by the mandarins at Canton, 
and d' Andrade was allowed to go to Pekin, 
where he remained as ambassador of Portugal, 
until a buccaneering fleet, commanded by his 
countrymen, committed such depradations on the 
coMt that he was held to have been vicariously 
gtulty of piracy, and, after having suffered im- 
prisonment at the hands of Chiug-tih, he was 
executed by order of the succeeding emperor, 
Kia-taing. 

The Dutch nation flrst camo to the Eastern 
Archipelago as the servants of the Portuguese. 


Ceylon was occupied by the Portuguese in 
1596. Portuguese nually quitted Ceylon on the 
24th June 1658, and were carried prisoners by 
the Dutch to Batavia. Portuguese and Mahrattas 
were at war in the early part of the 18th century. 
The war originated in the contest between mem- 
bers of the family of the Angria of Colaba, a.d. 
1787. It ended in the loss of the Portuguese 
possessions of Salsette, Bassein, and the neigh- 
TOuring parts of the Konkan, a.d. 1739. The 
Mahrattas admitted that they lost 5000 killed and 
wounded at the siege of Bassein. 

The successes of the Portuguese along a coast 
line of 12,000 miles, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the islands of the Archipelago, were to a Large 
extent owing to the towns which they took having 
never before been attacked from the sea. But 
the names of the handful of brave and great 
men who for a short time were supreme on the 
seaboard, will be found under their respective 
letters. 

Pedro de Oovilhem and Alfonso de Payva, 1487. 

Bartholomew Dias. 

Yasoo da Gama, 1497-1527. 

Alvares Cabral, 1500. 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, 1504- 16th December 1515. 

Francisco Albuquerque and Antonio Saldanho. 

Duarte Paoheoo. 

Don Francisco d’Almeyda, 1505-1508. 

Seqoiera. 1509. 

I?Abrett. 1511. 

XiOpes Soares de Albergaria, 1517. 

l^phael Perestralo. 1(^-1522. 

Don Ferdinand Peres d* Andrade, 1607. 

Diego Dias. 

— Sir G, Birdwood ; Btvtridge^ India ; Bikmore'i 
Tr, p. '22; Elphinstone; Findlay; Sir George 
Campbell ; Hunter ^ Imp, Gaz, 

PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. Sea netUe, 
Eno. ; Galere, Fr. The Portugese man-of-wAr, 
one of the Acalepbm, is the Holothuria phjsalis. 


! or bladder, glowing in delicate crimson tints, which 
rises over and floats upon the waves, whilst the long 
tentacuIsB, of a deep purple colour, extend beneath 
as snares for capturing its prey. The bladder is 
generally supposed to collapse in tempestuous 
weather, but Dr. Bennett says it always remains 
inflated. The tentaculsB sting. — Bennett, p. 5. • 

PORTULACA OLERACEA. Linn. Purslane. 
Baklat-ul-hakima. Arab. Kari chira, . . Malkal. 
Buro, Lunia, . . Bxno. Turuk, Kburfah, PxRS. 

Mya byeet. . . Bubm. Lonika. Lunia, . Sanbk. 

Dooda-gorai, . . Can. Genda-kola, . . SiMOU. 

Ma-ch’i-hien, . . Chin. Paropoo-kiray, . Tam. 

Kulfa, Lunia, . . Hind. Karif-kiray, Oori-klrajS ,, 

Lunak, Lunyan, . ,, Pedda pael kura, TXL. 

Kurfa, Khursa. . Boddu-pavili kura, ,, 

Moncha, Kutidar, ,, Ganga pavili kura, „ 


Buro, Lunia, . . Bxno. Turuk, Kburfah, PxRS. 

Mya byeet. . . Bubm. Lonika. Lunia, . Sanbk. 

Dooda-gorai, . . Can. Genda-kola, . . SiNOU. 

Ma-cb’i-hien, . . Chin. Paropoo-kiray, . Tam. 

Kulfa, Lunia, . . Hind. Karif-kiray, Oori-klrajS ,, 

Lunak, Lunyan, . ,, Pedda pael kura, TXL. 

Kurfa, Khursa. . Boddu-pavili kura, ,, 

Moncha, Kundar, ,, Ganga pavili kura, „ 

This is a common weed in India, and eaten 
by the Hiodus, but cultivated by the market 
gardeners; used as a spinach, and in curries; 
almost tasteless ; acts as a refrigerant and alterative 
in scurvy and Uver disease. Seeds said to be 
vermifuge ; in Cochin-China the seed is considered 
emollient and diuretic ; considered by natives 
cool and dry, also aperient. Useful in disorders 
of mucous membrane, difficulty of breathing, and 
fevers. — Ainslie ; Roxb. ; O'Sh.; Jaffrey ; Powell. 

PORTULACA QUADRIFIDA. L. 

Portulacs meridians, Linn. 

lllecebrum verticulatum, Burm., Rhttde. 
Baklat-ul-mobarik, Arab. Limak, Kakaha, PANaAB. 
Nuniya, . . . Beno. Oopadyki, . . Sanbk. 

Chowli, Choli, . Duku. Posaerie, Passelie, .Tam. 

Choroli, ... ,, Sanpcl, Batsali, . . TxL. 

Creeping purslane, Eno. Goddu pavili, . , „ 

Nila chira, . Maleal. Pedda pavili, . . „ 

A small troublesome weed with fleshy leaves, 
used as greens ; common everywhere. Fresh 
leaves, bruised, arc prescribed as an external 
application in erysipelas, and an infusion given 
in dysuria. — Roxb.; O^Sh.; Jaffrey ; Stewart. 

PORTULACARIA AFRA is the Spekboom 
of the Cape of Good Hope, said to be the favourite 
food of the elephant. It is one of the numerous 
forms which confer a peculiar physiognomy on 
the vegetation of the colony. 

PORUS was of the race of the Puru or Pau- 
rava kings, to which in the time of Alexander 
two princely races belonged. They were the first 
purely Indian race known to Europe. Colonel Tod 
derives the name from Puar, once the moat powerful 
and conspicuous tribe in India ; classically written 
Pramara, the dynasty which ruled at Ujjain for 
ages. The Porus who ruled in the direction of 
Hastinapura offered a determined resistance to 
Alexander, with 4000 horse and 30,000 foot of the 
Kshatriya tribe. He was sovereign of the country 
near the Jhelum, and opposed Alexander’s attempt 
to cross that river. Alexander drew up his troops 
at a bend of the river, 14 miles west of the modem 
Chillianwalla, and crossed during a stormy night. 
The chariots of Porus stuck in the muddy bank 
of the river, his elephants refused to face the 
GreekB, and, turning round, trampled down hia 
soldiers. The son of Porus fell early in the battle, 
and Porus was wounded and fled, but afterwards 
rielded to Alexander, and aided him. Alexander 
built Bukephala, near the modem Jalalpur, on 
the west bank of the Jhelum; and Niksea, the 
present Mong, was on the east bank, on the site 
of hu victory over Porus. Bukephala was named 
after Alexander’s charger, which was killed in the 
battle. 



POTASH. 


PoruswereallBltaated between red ochre, or alum alone It ia then i„ 

the %dj«pes Jhelum) and Aeceeinee (Chenab), dry for a few days; the ianl“ mature ^len 
of ^ 1 . 1 '^ ne'gl'bours were independent scraped off, and the skin firmlV rubbed with a 

« mostly at war with him. On the wooden roller, and it is rendered soft and nli«nf 

north, hi8 territory extended to the woods under by crumpling it between the hands shaking and 
the mountains, but it did not include the whole beating it with thin twigs. It is one of 

between the Hydaspes and Ascesines, for important of the industrial occupations of t^e 
besides other tribes there were the GlaucanicsB people of Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul and of 
or Glaussae, who had 37 large cities, whom late years has been largely increased for exnort 
Alexander put under Porus. On the east, between to the Panjab, where the native army of British 
the Ascesinca andllydraotes, he had cnotherl’orns India had adopted it as a winter dress- «Ion ly. 
who was ins bitter enemy. To the S.E. of him Peshawur. 

were the Catbsei and other independent nations, Coats are made by the tailor cutting the skin 
against whom he assisted Alexander. To the in strips of 24 inches long, and 4 or 5 inchM 
TOUth were the Malli, against whom Porus and wide, and stitching these together. Three kinds of 

AbiSS&reS hlLd once led t.heil* onaf.B owo tvich-Ia .-..-..si; 1 . 


1 Ulun ttllU 

Abissares had once led their combined forces, 
with those of many others, and had been defeated. 

Ml'™ A 1 .1 xr s 


' , O — . s. All cv; Kuiug 

coats are made,--the postincha, short and with- 
out arms, and the postaki, which reaches to the 


VXA iiuu nau r>een oeiearea. oui arras, ana me postaki, which reaches to the 

His western boundary was the Hydaspes. Beyond knees, and has long sleeves, for which five or six 
that river, in the centre, was his mortal enemy skins are needed; also the postiii, which are 

laxiles, on the north of whose dominions was very large, loose, cumbrous cloaks, reaching from 
Abissarea, an independent prince, whom Arrian head to feet, with long, wide sleeves relchino- 
calls king of the mountain Indians; and on the beyond the fingers. They cost from 1 to 50 ruDees*^ 
south, bopithes, another indojiendcnt sovereign, and the woolly side is worn next the bodv whirh 
m whose territories the Salt Range lay. In the harbours vermin. Khosai poshto are cloaks mado 
tune of Augustus Caesar, a letter in Greek praying in Kandaliar of white felt, worn by the Af^rhan 
for ^sistance was received at Rome from a king peasants.— p. 48 ; Burl<m\ ScivX ii 
of this name on the Indus. See Cliaiidragiipta • p. 40. ’ 

u, . POTADAR. Mahr. A monev-changcr. 

POSHKHmr'"l''ir/''Ti’ • Af 1 Q ‘he village eyatem of the Mahratta 

l U.'sHKHUK, a holy lake m Malwa. See countrieB, the potail is the chief magistrate of the 

x'^alJlwal. villai^e. Thpr#* urA nflon fwrt 4 -/-V • 


pA'Va''?'?- u, . POTADAR. Mahr. A monev-changer. 

POSHKHrDr'"l''ir/''Tt ’ • Af 1 Q ‘he village system of the Mahratta 

l U.'sHKHUK, a holy lake m Malwa. See countrieB, the potail is the chief magistrate of the 

ril??rrw A wrr .v villagc. Thcrc are often two to four notails in a 

1 OSIIM-WANLOO, a wandering Teling tribe village, not always of the same caste ; for instance 
of mendicants on the banks of the Hhimah, who the village of Khanpur, zillah of Nandair has four 
with a email temple with an idol potails, two Mahratta, a Canarese-speakine Lin- 
small -pox goddess. gact, and a Kulkarga. There are a few Brahman 


^ temple with an idol potails, two Mahratta, ’a Canarese-speakine Lin- 
small -pox goddess. gact, and a Kulkarga. There are a few Brahman 

ri^bi. Hind. 1 oppy capsules ; also a narcotic and Muhammadan and Pariah potails but a 
liquor premia red by boiling the capsules in water Christian potail is unknown. In the Canarese- 
with jagari ; also tlie rind of any fruit, the bark speaking country, the village head is called Onnm 
of any tree, and the skin of anv animal. or Gouda. 


O 1 — ....A.. WA lAAlIV, UUIA 

of any tree, and the skin of any animal. 

P( (STANS, Captain T., Bombay army, was 
Political Agent in Upper Sind from 1859 to 1842. 
He was author of an Account of Sind, translated 


* ^ Y ’ — c''' to vjfoura 

or Gouda. 

POIAI^, a great Buddhist monastery at 
Lhassa. See Tibet. ^ 

POTAMOGETON CRISPUS. Linn, Sawaland 


iiwt.i Aciuittii nisLonans m pi. as. iTans. vii. unusoai, 1..ADAKII. JN ot uncommon in the Pan iab 
p. 297 ; Account of Jain Temple at Badraeir, and and apparently abundant at 9000 to 11 OOOfftPf in 
Rums of Bodra Nagri in Cutch, ibid. p. 431; Ladakh. It is probably one of those plants used 
Account of Girnar, ibid, p. 865 ; on the Rivers in refining sugar here as elsewhere. In Ladnkh 
^ile and Indus, Lond. As. Trans, vii. p. 273; it is used as fodder. — Stewart's Pan Pi n 9 ai 
P ersonal Observationa in .Sind’ fKrmimVi POTAMOOF-TOM TTinirpnciTTo ’ . 


Kile and Indus, Lond. As. Trans, vii. p. 273 ; 
Personal Observations in Sind; Route through 
Cutch, etc., Lond. Geo. Trans., 1844 ; Memoir on 
Shikarpur, BI. As. Trans., 1841 ; Trade in Cutch, 
Bhooj, with Africa, Bom. Geo. Trans, i. p. 169; 

1 ?nru%« 4 - T -1 3 A 1 1 XT 


POTAMOGETON TUBEROSUS.'rf Cnd 
immersed in extensive masBes in ponds lakes i>n>1 
receptacles of freah water in Bmgal during the- 
dry season, chiefly when in flower in February • 

it riRPfl An nPAr fn fKo .h .t ^ 


Account of the Temple of Somnauth. Mrs. Pos- 
tans wrote on Cutch and Western India, London 
1839.— /)r. Buist 


* ,•'* 7 . • -A luviiiucB in 

process of clarifying sugar.— Rox5. i. p. 452. 

POTASH, Potashes, Pearl-Ash. 

Sbih kien, . . . Chin. I Carbonate of 


postin', a body coat, a fur cloak or coat, a Hwafe,! ! Kha"r" 

sheepskin coat or vest, much worn in Afghanistan. Potaske, .... Dan. Manu-uppu . Tam Tj^ 
The sheepi^in is prepared with the wool on. After Jhar ka Nnmak, . Dukh. ** 

being oumed imd the wool desned with soap and Potash is a commercial term commonlv applied 
combed, the akin la stretched on boards by means to an impure carbonate of potash, ob^nS^ ^ 
of nails at t^ corners, with the inner surface the incineration of wood, lixiviating the ashM in 
uppermost. This is daily, four or five times, barrels, first with cold and then with hot water 
smeared over with a thin moist paste, composed filtering the ley, and evaporating it to dryness in 
of equal paii» of fine wheaten and rice flour, an iron pot Potash is of great importance in 
with which is mixed a little finely powdered salt the arts, being used in the soap and gas mann- 
It is then cleared of the paste, again washed and factures, the rectification of spirit, blefushinir in 
scraped, and laid out in the open air to dry, and medicine, and for other puiposes. It is pitmur- 
again put on the stretcher, and has rubbed on it able in most Indian bazars. No manufacteire of 
atanmngmixtureof pomegranate rind, alum, and potash upon an extensive scale has ever been 
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attempted in India. The common source of it is 
the asncH of land plants, and the Kn^^lish market 
is supplied from Russia nnd America. A source 
of pearl-ash, and one very interesting^ to us, seeing 
the enormous quantities of saltpetre all over the 
country, is nitrate of potash and charcoal. The 
Hindus of the Malabar coast, as well as the 
Singhalese, who do not use Over Munnoo, or im- 
pure carbonate of soda, in bleachiri;^ and washing 
linen, employ for these ))ur[)oses the ashes of 
burnt vegetables (chiefly cocoanut leaves), which 
can only in this way be of service from the potash 
they contain. Dioscoridos descriluR it as ashes 
of vine-twiga Cineris lixivium (Pliny xxxviii. c. 
51). The Arabs are usually supposed to have 
been the first to make known this alkali (al-kali). 
In countries where forests ari' abundant, as N. 
America, Russia, Sweden, Poland, wood is piled 
in heaps and burnt on the surface of the ground, 
in a place sheltered from the wind. The ashes 
which are left consist of a soluble and insoluble 
ortion. The soluble part i^ made up of the car- 
onate, together with the sulphate, phosphate, 
and silicate of potash, and the chlorides of potas- 
sium and of sodium ; and the insoluble portion of 
carbonate and sub-phosphate of lime, alumina, 
silica, the oxides of iron and manganese, and a 
little carbonaceous matter that had escaped in- 
cineration. Tn China, it is prepared by burning 
composite, polygonaceous, and other inland plants. 
The ash is made into a thick mass by the addition 
of some kind of meal, and is sold as an alkali for 
raising bread, cleaning clothes, etc. 

The Bi tart rate of Potash, or Cream of Tartar, 
must have been known ever since wine has been 
made from the grape, in the juice of which it | 
exists. During the fermentation of wine, sugar 
disappears, and alcohol is formed, and the salt not 
being soluble in this, is deposited on the bottom 
and sides of casks, as a crystalline crust, which, 
According to the colour of the wine, forms either 
red or white tartar or argol. It is the Fsex vini 
of Dioac, V. c. 13. Its nature was determined by 
Scheele in 1769. It is largely purified both at 
Montpelier and at Venice. In commerco it is in 
white crystalline crusts formed of clusters of 
small crystals aggregated together, which are 
hard and gritty under the teeth, dissolve but 
slowly in the mouth, and have an acid and rather 
pleasant taste. — Royle ; Hindu Med, p. 97. 

POTASH, NITRATE OF. See vSaltpetre. 
POTATO. 

Yang-»ha, Tu-yu, . Chin. 1 Batata, . . . Port. 

Ho-lan-shu { Kartofel, . . Res. 

Aardappel, . . . Dot. Patata 

Pomme-de-terre, . . Fr. Kuta innala, . . Sinqu. 

Kartoffel, . . . Gbr. Patatas manchegaa, SP. 

Pattata, Alu, . . Hind. Patata, 

Pomi-di- terra, Patata, lx. Potatea, Jordparon, Sw. 
Ubi, Kantang, . Malay, j Wallarai kelangii, , Tam. 

Seb-tamini, aIu, . Pkrs. ‘ Ooralay gadda, . . Tel. 

The potato plant, since the early part of the 
17th century, has been introduced into Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. Sir John Malcmin 
claims to have introduced it into Persia about the 
early part of the 19th century. It has been grown 
by the Burmese since 1862. Potatoes were sent 
to Kabul by Captain Claude Martin Wade from 
Ludhiana, and planted by the Amir. Baron 
Hugel introduced them into Kashmir, and sent 
them thence into Little Tibet. In British India, the 
planting has been extending since the early part 


of the 19th century, but the root is still (1882) 
only used by Europeans. The Dutch and the 
Roman Catholic priests introduciMl it into China, 
where, also, Europeans are the chief consumers. 
It is now largely grown in Myson;, and in various 
park* of the Dekhan, by plauting the tubers. 

The potato plant belongs to the natural order 
Solanaceae, and is closely related to the tobacco 
plant, belladonna, henbane, nightshade, and other 
poisonous narcotics. In it, however, the poisonous 
qualities are confined to the parts above ground, 
including any of the tubers exposed to the light 
in growing. It is a native of South America, and 
is still found wild in the mountainous regions of 
Chili, Peru, and Buenos Ayres, and has also been 
found in Mexico and in the Southeni States of 
N. America, but was probaVfly introduced there 
by the first Spanish settlers. Samples brought 
from the Carolinas were first grown by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in tlie south of Ireland in 1586. In that 
country, where both soil and climate are favour- 
able to its growth, it rapidly came into favour; 
but in England, Scotland, and France, a prejudice 
long existed against it, owing to the }>oiaonou8 
nature of the other plants of the same order, and 
for a century and a half it was only cultivated in 
flower gardens. Even in 1725, the few potato 
planta in the gardens about Edinburgh were left 
in the same, spot from year to year. In 1728, 
however, Thomas Prentice, a Sco^di day-labourer 
in Stirlingshire, began to cultivate the plant for 
food, and sold to his neighbours what he did rtot 
require for his own use. They bought willingly, 
and he soon made a small fortune, and livotl for 
sixty-four years a happy witness to the effects of 
the blessing which he had been instrumental in 
conferring upon the country. In England, the 
potato was taken into favour much earlier, and 
its field culture rapidly extended as its excellent 
qualities became known. In France it was not 
until a time of scarcity during the revolution that 
its culture became general. 

In British India, potatoes should be planted in 
rows about I foot apart, and 5 or 6 inches deep ; 
the space between each row not less than a foot. 
The ground should be light and loamy, and as 
little infested with white ante as possible. They 
can be planted at the commencemerfi of the rains 
in a spot where the water cannot lodge, which 
may be done by keeping the end of the channel 
between the ridges open. At this season, plant 
on the top of the ridges, and do not water them 
unless necessary, as too much water makes them 
run to stalk. If the ground have not been well 
ploughed previous to the rains setting in, and all 
the weeds destroyed, the chance is the crop will 
fail; but should the ground be ready, cut the 
potatoes intended for the seed into pieces, taking 
care that each slice has at least two eyes in it ; 
as you cut the slices, whilst fresh, dip the cut side 
of each into wood-ashes, and let them dry well, 
which takes place in a few hours ; this prevents 
the white ant’s attacks. Plant each slice from 9 
to 12 inches apart, and place by the side of each 
a small clove of garlic, which in some measure 
tends to prevent th^e attack of a Utto mb very 
destructive to the plant. Dr. Riddell thinks this 
insect’s must ne in the manure when added 
to the soil, and he bad little doubt but that if 
the manure was previouslv worked up wkh tlie 
soil two or three times during the hot season, 
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Riid exjK)8ed to tlu‘ heat of the Run, the egps 
woul<l ho (loRtroyecl ; or the samo purpose might he 
cifected with a little frefth lime. He iR sure the 
caterpillar dooR not travel to the plant. The 
finoflt crops in the Dokhan are sown from the 
beginning of October to the latter end of Decem- 
ber, and this last crop will be found the most 
productivf*. Fine crops of potatoes have been 
grown where hemp has been first sown, and when 
about 2 feet high ploughed up into the ground. 
If, when the potatoes an* about flowering, any of 
the Rbilks wither, carefully open the earth and 
look for and destroy tiie grub, which you may 
bo certain is feeding upon it. When these grubs 
are very numerous, it is necessary to search all 
the drooi>ing plants daily. A bag with a small 
quantity of asabetida can be placed in the water- 
course as a remedy wlien the jdants are being 
irrigated. Another inst'ct deposits its egg on the 
stalk of the plant. In the rains a small cater- 
pillar eats its way into the stalk above the ground, 
on which the plant immediately droops ; the remedy 
is to remove the whole. At all seasons keep the 
stalks well carth(‘d up, and let the potatoes have 
a rnwlerate supply of water, the season being 
the guide. One year, Dr. Kiddtdl raistKl a very 
fine crop of potatoes during the rains, by sowing 
them on ridges, and only watered them at first 
in conBeqiiencc of want of rain ; they were sown 
in the beginning of July, and a few taken up in 
the latter end of September. Some of the pota- 
toea.weighed from five to seven ounces, and were 
equal to any seen grown on the hills. In the 
latter end of August, he tore off shoots from the 
lower end of the stalks when they were abundant, 
and planted them in rows, the same distance as 
for seed; and in NovemW four or five large 
potatoes were found produced by each stalk, the 
size of a duck s egg. This plan he strongly recom- 
mends when not able to get fresh seed after the 
rains. 

Potato - Starch, or potato - arrowroot, also 
called potato -flour, forma a white and somewhat 
glistening powder, which crackles like genuine 
Maranta arrowroot when nressed between the 
fingers. It is sometimes called British or English 
arrowroot, and is prepared by rasping aud grind- 
ing the well-clqjined tubers of Solan urn tuberosum 
into a pulp. 

Sweet Potato (Batatas edulis) is cultivated 
largely in tropical countries for its root, which 
contuins much farinaceous and saccharine matter. 
The tubers are usually about the size of potatoes, but 
several have been seen from Grand Canary weigh- 
ing 6 to 7^ lbs. each ; and one in Madeira is said to 
have weighed 32 lbs. after having been left in the 
ground two or three years. Although not known 
to have been collected in the wild state, it is 
believed by M. A. de Candolle to be of American 
origin. 

Telinga Potato, Amorj^ophallua campanulatus, 
Kama Kalangu of the Tamils, esteemed a very 
wholesome food. The dark-coloured flowers have 
a very curious appearance. — jRtdL ,* Canadian 
Naturalist; Vigne's Personal Narrative^ pp. 173, 
174 ; Lowers Madeira Flora. 

POT BARLEY, or Scotch barley, the grain of 
barl^ deprived oi the husk by a mill. 

P(5tE. Hind. Glass beads laden with red 
dye. Pote-ka-Luch’ch’ha, Hind. A necklace of 
Btringi of black glass beads. 


POTEE. Round red rakes of cotton. 

An infrrior kind is impregnated with the red 
colouring matter of tin' prickly pear, and a better 
kind is made by impn gnating the cotton with 
the kaysur flower, the weeping NycthantheS 
arbortrisiris, but the best is from the safflower, 
Carthamus tinctorius. The Potee forms a ready 
and durable Rub.stitute for red ink. 

POTENT! Id, A, a gi nus of plants of the order 
Rosarejc. P. at rusan guinea, of Europe, is a her- 
bacerniR plant, handsome when in flower, and 
easily raised from seed, or by dividing the roots. 
P. denticulosa, Pnylc, is common in the plains of 
Northern India in the cold season, at elevations 
of 4000 to 5000 feet in the Himalayas; two other 
Bpeciesare found in the Neilgherries. P. discolor, 
Jneg., appears to be frequent in Kanawar, Snitl, 
and I^adakh, from 11,500 to 16,000 feet. The 
under surface of the leaves is covered with a fine 
dust, which, when the plant is shaken, causes 
violent sneezing. 

Potentill'^ Inglisii, Foyle; var. P. fruticosa, L. 
Spang, Jha, Merino, Chkn. 'I Pinjung, Penms, Ladarh. 

This is not uncommon in the higher parts of the 
Cheimb ba.siD, where its fragrant leaves, etc., are 
used as a substitute for tea. It also grows in 
Spiti and Ladakh, occurring in the latter up to 
over 10,000 feet. It is browsed by sheep. 

Potentilla Nepalensis, Hook., Rattaniot, Sutlkj. 
This is not uncommon in the Panjab Himalaya 
at 6000 or 7000 feet. Its reddish root is exported 
to the plains ns one of the roots called rattanjot, 
but the roots of Vinca rosea, L., and Onosma 
echioides, L., receive the same name. They are 
employed in dyeing wool, and are officinRl, being 
considered depurative, and they are used exter- 
nally in the Yunnani system, the ashes being 
applied with oil to burns. 

Potentilla Salesovii, Steph., Sboar of the Pan- 
jab, grows in Lahul, Spiti, and Ladakh at 11,000 
to 12,000 feet. It is browsed by sheep. 

Potentilla tormentilla, Tl(yT»^vX}^op 
Dio.fc.y Thcoph. A native of Europe, and offi- 
cinal ; the root is very rich in tannic acid. — Drs. 
Stewart; Houle; Riddell; O'Sh. 

POTHI. Mahr. a book ; a Hindi or Sanskrit 
book. 

POTHOS, a genus of Araceee, or arum tribe of 
plants. 

POT-METAL, an alloy of copper and lead. It 
is improved by the addition of tin, and the three 
metals will mix in almost any proportions. Zinc 
may be added to pot-metal in very small quantity; 
but when the zipc becomes a considerable amount, 
the copper takes up the zinc, forming a kind of 
brass, and leaves the lead at liberty, which in a 
great measure separates iu cooling. Zinc and 
lead are indisposed to mix alone, though a little 
arsenic assists their union by * killing * the lead as 
in shot- metal ; antimony also facilitates the com- 
bination of pot-metal, — 7 lead, 1 antimony, and 
16 copper mix perfectly at the first fusion, and 
the mixture is harder than 4 lead and 16 copper, 
and apparently a better metal. — HoltzapfeVs 
Mechanical Manipulation ; Rohde's MSS. 

POTSTONE, Balpam, Hind., is found in 
various parts of India, on the western coast, at 
Turreva Care^, and Chitore, in the Madras Presi- 
denej, and m the ghat country betwixt the 
Phoonda and Ram Ghats. It was known to the 
Romans, and is described by Pliny as used in the 
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manufacture of vessels for cooking purposes, — afl-or whicli a nmss of convenient pize was formed 
bence its name. The mineral possesses a glisten- with the hand, and placed on a wheel of very 
ing pearly lustre and greyish tint ; it contains 49 simple construction, and turned with the hand, 
per cent of silica, 30 of magnesia, and G of During its revolution the forms of the vessel were 
alumina. The stone is prepared for use by re- made out with the fingers ; the handles were after- 
ducing it to something like the form, size, and wards affixed ; the objects were placed on planks 
shape desired, by a cleaver, a paned hammer, or to dry, then carefully arranged in trays, and car- 
strong knife. When a cavity is meant to be ried to the oven. Ornamentm designs were traced 
circular, it is bored out by being held against the with a wooden or metal instrument previous to 
working spindle of a single -centred native lathe, the baking. 

This enables them to be held on by the chuck, The earliest use of pottery was doubtless that of 
when they are chucked and finished in the lathe ordinary drinking vessels, but there was also a 
in the ordinary way. Potstone speedily hardens religious employment assigned to earthen vessels, 
and darkens by exposure to the air ; it absorbs which has been the means of preserving them for 
grease, oil, or fatty matter freely ; it is stronger the inspection of after generations. In vases of 
than ordinary earthenware, stands heat better, baked earth the ashes of the dead were frequently 
and is pretty extensively used for culinary pur- deposited, and even where the practice of burning 
poses. That sold in the Bombay bazar is mostly the dead was not followed, still various earthen 
brought from Goa. — Cat. Ex.^ 1862. vessels have been found placed at the head and 

POTT or Poti, a name of Buddha. feet of the skeleton, and sometimes hanging on 

POTTA DELL. Singh. A soft, coarse, open- pegs along the sides of the tomb, 
grained, light Ceylon wood. In China it was not till the 3d or 4th centuries 


POTTERY. of the Christian era that fine materials were 

Pofcerie Fa. I Alfar Sp. employed, and that some degree of perfection was 

Topferarbert, . . Ger. | attained. When the Chinese had acquired a cer- 


The art of making vessels of baked earth is also tain amount of skill and perfection, they appear 
known as ceramic work, from the Greek to have rested entirely satisfied with the results, 

clay. It has been known to all races from the and to have continued producing it without 
earliest times, and some of them 4000 years ago variation for ages. So exclusively were the 
attained to great perfection. The art is alluded Chinese the manufacturers of porcelain, that it 
to in the book of Job. The potters of Samos were acquired the name of their land, and became 
celebrated in the time of Hx)raer. Great quanti- universally known (on its introduction to Europe 
ties of pottery have been found in Egyptian tombs, in 1518) as china. 

which to all appearance had lain unopened since The Japanese have acted differently from tl»o 
the time of the Pharaohs; and in the south of Chinese, and have produced porcelain -ware of 
Persia, urns containing remains of some very the finest fabric, and in the highest artistic forms, 
ancient race. In all the cairns of the Peninsula The origin of the art in Japan is referred to the 
of India, articles of pottery are found, although pre-historic era of Oanamuchi-no-nukoto, and the 
of the itices who used this form of burial there is inventor, Oosci-tsumi. But in B.C. 29, wlien an 
no record. The fragments of pottery everywhere empress of Japan died, and, according to imme- 
found among the ancient cities of India, as in moriiil custom, a selection from among the slaves 
those of other parts of the world, afford the best of her household was doomed to death, so that 
record of the early races of man on the earth. she might not descend unattended into the grave, 
While metal is liable to corrosion, and wood to there arose in the province of Idsoumithe worker 
decay, pottery remains almost unalterable, and in stone and pottery whose name was Nomino- 
bas thus been the means of discovering to later Soukoune. He made images of clay, and, taking 
ages many points respecting the history, religion, them to the widowed emperor, persuaded him to 
customs, and manners of the ancients, which must bury them with the body of the august lady, 
otherwise have remained unknown. There is a and to spare the lives of her favourite servants, 
general agreement in the nature and uses of Thereafter the cruel custom was discontinued, 
ancient pottery, but at the same time a distinctive and Nomino-Soukoune was allowed, as a title of 
character belonging to each country and nation, honour, the designation Haji — the artist in clay. 
Ibe rude and simple urns of the early inhabit- It seems probable that for 1500 years or more 
ants of Britain; the more carefully fashioned ^ttery only, and not porcelain, was made in 
pottery of the Romans; the simple unglazed Japan ; but in the time of Henry viii. of England, 
earthenware of ancient Greece; the more elaborate about 60 years before porcelain was first mwie in 
forms called Etruscan, of which the finest speci- Europe, an artist who had travelled in China 
mens are, however, attributed to the Greek potters settled at Hizen, and instituted there a manufactory 
of the Isle of Samos, so celebrated for the delicacy of the finer ware. But the earthenware of Japan 
and perfection of their workmanship ; the red ana is of such a quality that it has sometimes, appar- 
black potteries of India ; the black and white ently, been described as porcelain. Raku-ware, 
potteries of North America, the latter interspersed which figures in Japan at ceremonial tea-parties, 
with fragments of bivalve shells ; the irregularly closely resembles cnina, but is nothing more than 
formed and fanciful pottery of South America, — lead-glazed earthenware, introduced ^ Ameya, a 
all those possess a distinct iudividuality. The Corean, about the year 1600. It is toid t^ 
word porcelain existed in the French language in Ameya's descendants, in the eleventh genera- 
the fourteenth century, and consequently anterior tion, still pursue the trade of their ancestor at 
to the introduction of Chinese porcelain into Kioto, — such is the permanence of Japanese 
Europe. The potter’s art is represented in all its institutionB. 

stages on the tombs of Thebes. The mixing of From time immemorial, the |>otter has formed 
the clay was effected by kneading with the feet, an essential member of the Hindu village oom- 
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Uiunity. Pottery is made in almost every village, 
from the small vessels required in cooking to the 
large jars used for storing grain. In tasteful forma, 
the pottery of India is not aurpaaaed by that of 
any other country, although its potters have much 
to contend with m the opinions of the Hindus as 
to ceremonial impurity, which prevent them using 
articles defiled by the touch of otlier castes, 
Hindus never use a polluted vessel, so no great 
expense will be incurred by them ; thus encourage- 
ment is wanting to improve the nature of their 
pottery. In the exhibition of Indian pottery in 
1861, numbers of the beat judges greatly admired 
its elegant, even classical, gracefulness of form. 

The glazed pottery of Burma, of which two very 
large jars were sent in 1851, has long been known 
for its ghi^ not being affected by acid. But 
the Buddhists of Pegu and Burma have no 
such notions of social uncleanness as the Hindus 
have adopted, and their great MarUiban jars are 
used by themselves, and are largely exported. 
Muhammadans also are free from such views, and 
variously-coloured encaustic tiles have been used 
for the domes of some of the tombs near Delili and 
Agra, as well as in Southern India in the tomb.s 
of Golconda. The tiles arc in general character 
precisely similar to, although not so carefully 
mode 08 , the oriental tiles known Jis Persian, 
which adorn the old mosques of Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, and Persia; but the mode of decoration 
upon many of them is remarkable, the figures 
bt‘ing executed in pfite-sur-plltc. Some have in- 
scriptions impressed or incised on the surface, 
while on others it is reserved on the <lark-blue 
ground. The colours used upon them are a rich 
copper-green, a golden-brown, dark and turquoise 
blue, etc. Some of this pottery is precisely 
similar in composition to that prodnce<l in Egypt 
4000 years ago. The antiquary, the artist, and 
the manufacturer may do well to study these 
wares. As in their silk and woollen fabrics, their 
metal work, and other manufactures, an inherent 
feeling for, and power of, producing harmony in 
the distribution of colour and in surface decoration, 
exists among tiic orientals, which Europe should 
study and imibite, if it cannot copy. 

Sind pottery is of two kinds, — encaustic tiles and 
vessels for domestic use. In both cases the colours 
are the same, — turquoise-blue, copper- green, dark- 
purple or golden-brown, under an exquisitely 
transparent glaze. The usual ornament is a con- 
ventional flower pattern, pricked in from paper, 
and dusted along the pricking. The tiles, which 
are evidently of the same origin as those of Persia 
and Turkey, are chiefly to be found in the ruined 
mosques and tombs of the old Muhammadan dynas- 
ties ; but the industry still survives at the little 
towns of Saidpur and Bubri, and Sind ware is 
made at Hyderabad, Kurachee, Tatta, and Hala. 
Qlazed pottery is made in Sind and parts of Upper 
India ; the turquoise-blue, as painted on a paste 
beneath a glaze, might have oeen unearthed in 
Egypt or Phoenicia. Of the specimens which have 
been exhibited at times, a small bottle painted in 
blue on white, is the same as the ancient wares 
of Thebes; a beautiful rich brown jar, painted 
with flowers in panels, by means of a white earth 
or ‘ dip ’ applied on the surface of the red clay in 
the consistence of thick cream (the p&te-sur-pate 
of Sevres), the whole glazed over with yellowish - 
brown, shows the figures, of pale colour, in slight 


relief on the darker ground ; a low VaSe with 
similar ornament on plum colour, and a cylindrical 
jar of brilliant ^eon was a fine example. This 
mode of decoration occurs on the heavy bronze- 
coloured and dark-blue porcelain ascribed to 
Persia, and is also used in China A few years 
since it was a novel application at Sevres, and 
Messrs. Minton have made a successful use of this 
method in the decoration of porcelain. 

The Hindus are equally successful with the 
white and black ware, and with basket ware. 
Some of it is ornamented with red and blue 
colours ; and with grey and copper-coloured mica 
of various degrees of fineness, rubbed on the clay, 
the pottcT gives a metallic effect on the surface of 
the piece. 

The clays which are generally employed in the 
more populous part of British India, contain so 
much oxide of iron and carbonate of lime, that 
the vessels melt into a slag at a temperature little 
above that of redness. Deposits of a black stiff 
clay, containing much vegetable matter, occur in 
some districts; vessels made witJi it sustain a 
higher tempenitnrc. Clays capable of bearing 
great degrees of heat have, however, been dis- 
covered in different parts of India. As one great 
object is to l»ave f>oroua vessels for cooling water, 
the ordinary clays answer sufticiently well for 
this purpose ; and some of thev'arc, as that of the 
tortoise-shaped, exposes a larger surface to the air. 
The essential ingredients in every kind of clay, 
and consequently in every article in pottery and 
porcelain, are silica and alumina. No clay or 
artificially prepared pottery or porcelain paste is 
ever free from admixture with other ingredients, 
such as iron, lime, potash, and other minerals. But 
by purging the paste of the accidental ingredi- 
ents, the iron, lime, etc., wc cxnlt those properties 
which render it fit for the prepamtion of fictile 
articles. An intimate mixture of silica and alumina 
with water acquires, by exposure to a high tem- 
perature, the required degrees of hardness and 
density ; but for many [lurposes it is necessary to 
impart a certain degree of fusibility, to which end 
other subsUinccs are used in various proportions, 
capable of forming vitrifiable double silicab^s with 
aUimina and silica. These substances, diffused 
through the paste formed by the simple silicate of 
alumina, in some cases with silica in excess, in 
others with excess of alumina, greatly contribute 
to the cohesion and hardness of the mass. The 
various mixtures employed in the different branches 
of the manufacture were thus classified by M. 
Dumas : — 

Silica, alumina, . . Ideal type. 

Silica, alumina, lime, . Earthenwares, crucibles, 

Silica, alumina, oxide of iron, f bricks, tiles, encaustic 
Silica, alumina, lime, oxide of f tiles, and common 

iron ) pottery. 

Silica, alumina, potash, . Hard porcelain. 

Silica, alumina, soda, . . Soft porcelain. 

Silica, alumina, magnesia, . Piedmont porcelain. 

Silica, alumina, baryta, . Stoneware. 

It was at one time supposed that the kao-lin 
porcelain clay of China was peculiar to that country, 
but clays of the highest value for all forma of 
ceramic work are to be found in India, and the 
white goblets of Arcot and the light-coloured 
pottery of Madras show that clays perfectly free 
from iron can be obtained. 

By far the best clay Sir William O’Shaughneasy 
met with was procured by Captain Hauited at 
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Singapore. It occurs there close to the beacli, 
and can be brought to Calcutta for six annas the 
maund. The clay is found in thick strata. The 
detached masses are of a pink tint ; bn»ken into, 
they contain nodules of perfectly Avldte earth. 
They absorb water eagerly, and yield an exceed- 
ingly soft, ductile, and tenacious paste. Up iromi 
or upper wosIj may be described as a strong 
brown tenacious or clayey loam. The btist is 
found at a village called Monad, ten cos west of 
Chinsurah, and at Panchdowkie, eight cos S.W. 
of Kulna. The raw earth is sold at four anna-; 
the maund, but the prepared uparoini is worUi 
three rupees per inaiind. Three months are 
required for its proper preparation, and ten seers 
of uparomi arc procured from each maund of the 
raw earth. There are also two other sorts of 
varnishing earth prepared from this uparomi, 
which are calle<l gad or sium, obtained at the 
bottom of the waging vessel, and majaree or 
middle sort. All these prepared specimens — 
belutti, uparomi, gad, and majaree — are obtained 
by washing, great care being taken to select the 
water of a very pure tank, no doubt to avoid 
saline mixtures, which would act as fluxes. The 
belutti when prep.ired is a mixture of the yellow 
ochre and alumina in slightly variable pro- 
portions. 

The ancient potter s wheel is the instrument 
with which the Hindu works, and while it revolves, 
with the aid of his naked hands he fashions vessels 
of elegant forms, many of which have been admired 
as being of classical shapes, and some would 
appear almost as if they were of Etruscan origin ; 
but there is no reason to believe that the Hindus 
have ever had anything but their own unerring 
taste to guide them. This beauty of form is 
equally conspicuous in the pottery of Sewan near 
Patna, as in that of Azamgarh or of Ahmadabad, 
of Mirzapore, or of Moradabad. Some of it is 
remarkable also for its extreme thinness and light- 
ness, showing the great skill of the artist, and 
making it difficult to understand how it kept its 
shape when in a plastic state, as it is not known 
that the taming-lathe is used to give a flnish to 
any of the articles. The painted pottery of Kotali 
and the gilt pottery of Amroha have also been 
admired. The handles and the various ornaments 
of the Ahmadabad pottery are no doubt attached, 
as in Europe, by means of a slip. It is a horizontal 
flywheel, the frame of wood, the rim heavily 
laden with clay, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, weight 
60 to 80 lbs., and is put in motion by the potter’s 
hand, assisted by a stick. Once set spioning, it 
revolves for from five to seven minutes wiUi a 
perfectly steady and nearly true motion. The 
mass Qt clay to be moulded is placed on the 
centre of the wheel, and the potter squats before 
H on the ground. This inaebine has doubtless 
several defects, bat it answers its purpose per- 
fectly. The native furnace is simply an excavation 
in the ground of variable depth, in which the 
ware is placed layer by layer, with dry reeds, 
straw, etc., and aU are burnt together.-Wuries’ 
Reporii of Exhibitiont in India and Europe since 
1661; R^le, Arts of India; (yShanghnessyf 
Bengal Diepens, ; Imp. Oaz. See Ceramic Manu- 
factures : Earthenware ; Porcelain. 

POrriNGER, ELDRED, a lieutenant in the 
Rombay Artilleiy. He was sent to report dn 
Central India by his unde, Sir Henry, then 


Colonel, Pottinger. He travelled by Shikarpur 
and Dehra Ismnil Khan to Peshawur and Kabul, 
disguised as a horse-keeper, thence to Herat as an 
Indian Syud, through the rude country of the 
Aiuiak and Hazara. The Persian army, after taking 
Gliorian, appeared before Herat on the 22fl 
November 1H:17? and the following day the siege 
fairly commenced, and lasted till the 9th Septem- 
ber 1838V He was the great stay in preventing 
its capture. When war with Afghanistan was 
dt'clared on the Ist October 1838, Lieutenant 
Pottinger was nppoiiited Political Assistant to 
Mr. Macnaughten. He died at Hong- Kong. 

POTTINGb:R, Sir HENRY, Bart., a Bomlmy 
military officer, who was on the einbR8>y of Sir J. 
Malcolm to Persia, afterwards Political Agent 
in Catch and Sind, Plenipotentiary in China, 
Governor of Hong-Kong, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Madras ; author of Travels in Beluchistan, 
1816. 

POTUR, a well at Jafna in Ceylon, about 80 
feet in diameter, and sunk to a depth of 144 feet. 
Its surface is of fresh water ; but deeper, it is 
brackish and salt ; and on plunging a bottle to the 
extreme depth, the water it brings up is highly 
fetid, ahd gives off bubbles of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas. Its level rises and falls a few inches 
once in every twelve hours, but it overflows its 
banks, and is nevc»* reduced below a certain level, 
however much water is abstracted. The natives 
believe that the well communicates with the* sea 
at Kieremalio near Kangesentorre, a distance of 
7 miles, from which they affirm that a subterranean 
stream flows inwards. 

POULTRY. 


Tayr; Tuyur, . . Arab. 
Hone ; Fiederkrse, Daw. 
Oevogolte, . , . Dux. 

Volaille Fb. 

Ocflugel, .... Geb. 
Pollame, It. 


Murgh, . Pers., Hind. 
Ave» domeBticas. . Port. 

Kurz Rub. 

Aves do Corral, . . 8 p. 

Fjadorfa, .... Sw. 
Tawuk-mawuk, . Turk. 


To keep poultry is an abomination to all but 
the lowest of Hindus. This abstinence is deeply 
to be regretted, as fowls would keep down the 
number of snakes. 

POUZOLZIA VIMINEA. Wedd. Afaat-grow- 
ing shrub of Kamaon, Nepal, and Assam. Its 
bark is made into ropes, and the leaves are eaten 
by the Lepcha. — Gamble. 

POVINuAH are a trading tribe on the N.W. 
frontier of British India, conducting all the mercan- 
tile transactions between British India and Central 
Asia. They are pastoral in their habits, but portions 
of their clans carry goods to Dehli, Cawnpur, 
Benares, and other parts of India, and to Ghazni, 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai, Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat. 
Their chief clans are the I.iOhani, Nasar, Niazi, 
Daotani, Mian Khel, and Karoti, and these have 
Bubdivisiona. 

They bring to India dried fruits, drugs, spices, 
silks, woollens, pashminas, felts, horses, cattle, and 
camels, and carry away British and Indian manu- 
factures of every kind. Camels, of which tJiey 
have great numbers, are their ordinary carriage. 
Their imports and exports at the Indus ferries of 
the Dehra-i- Ismail Khan district in 1867-68 was 
stated by them to be 26 lakhs of rupees; in 
1868-69 they named 29| lakhs; and iu 1869-70, 
38 lakhs ; but 60 lakhs, or half a million sterling, 
is the amount at which the Britisb authorities 
estimated the value of the trade conducted by the 
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Povinclah. They are wealthy, have fine horeee, the Sikhs rebelling in 1848, tiOO infantry of the 
and can muster about 14,000 fighting men. They Ushtarana, under Fattah Khan, accompanied 
are in reality soldier merchants. Between Kabul Captain h:dwardeB to Muban. 
and Kattywaz their Kaflla or caravan can travel The Gandanur tribe inhabit the Daman-i-Koh, 
separately j but from Kattywaz to the British in the Dehra Ismail Khan district. They too have 
frontier they have to travel in one great mass largely settled down to agricultural pursuits, but 
for mutual protection. *lhey move in bodies of are also tradeiv. Fifty or sixty go every year to 
5000 to 10,000 strong, heavily armed, under an Afghanistan, and four times that number to India ; 
elected chief with the title of khan, marching but this has had little effect in softening their 
like an army, with advanced guard and rear manners, which are rude. 

guard and ftanking parties, in some parts with The Baber of the Dehra Ismail district has m an y 
daily skirmishes, occasionally pitched battles, and sections. They are brave, but much scattered, 
when halting at night sentries are posted and and in the Dehra district could collect only 600 
pickets tlirown out. In a region so full of wars, or 700 fighting men. They were considered by 
the per8ev<.Tance with which they continue their Captain Edwardes the most superior race of all 
raccessful enterprise merits all praise. Major the Trans- Indus districts. They are the fairest of 
Edwardes said he had hardly ever seen a Povindah all the tribes. They had a blood-feud with the 
who had not one or more wounds on his body ; powerful Mian Khel, whom they almost rival in 
and the loss of an eye, broken noses, scarred commerce. 

skulls, lame legs, and mutilated arms are almost In Arabia, Persia, Asiatic Turkey, Afghanistan, 
as common as lreckh38 in England. and Baluchistan, the nomade pastoral races are 

Their great enemies arc the VVaziri tribe. The continually on the move in and to their winter and 
Karoti section of the Povindah, to the west and summer quarters. But from the most ancient 
north-west of the ^\azin, have 1500 tents. Their times merchants have been traversing those regions, 
climate in winter is very severe. In bpriug they Ezekiel, who lived B.c. 574, in the 27th chapter 
live on milk, ghi or clarified butter, cheese, and tells us that the Ashiirites made benches of the 
kurut or dried buttermilk. They are very fair for ivory brou^^bt from the Chittim islands ; that the 
Asiatics. The Nasar section are the strongest of nien of Tarshish traded with Tyre in silver, iron, 
the Povindah clans. Their numbers are not tin, and lead ; Javan, Tubal, and Meshech brought 
accurately known, and the estimates made have slaves and brass vessels ; horses and mules were 
ranged at from 1850 to 12,000 families. They brought by the house of Togarmah ; the men of 
are migratory, dwelling in summer among the Dedan trafficked in ivory, ebony, and precious 
Tohki and Olitak clans of the Ghilzai tribe, and clothes for chariots ; and spices, precious stones, 
moving in winter to the Dehrajat. They depend and gold were the merchandise sold in Tyre by the 
chiefly for food, clothing, and tents on their fiocks men of Sheba and Kaamah. At the present day, 
and herds, and trade less than other sections. Hindu traders and merchants are seen in every 
Their sheep and camels are numerous. They are village of Central Asia, to the north-west as far as 
small of stature, ugly, and black, are rude and the shores of the Caspian Sea ; but such are per- 
squalid in their general appearance, and barbarous manently resident in their respective localities, the 
in their manners. The Lobani section have three products of the several countries being brought to 
branches, — the Pani, Daulat Kht’l, and Mian Khel. them by the travelling mercantile tribes. 

The first two and part of the Mian Khel have The British Govemmenthas granted the Povindah 
settled to agriculture. The remainder of the a total remission of the heavy duties which were 
Mian Khel are traders. In summer the men visit imposed by the Sikh Government on all merchand- 
Bokhara, Sainarcand, and Kabul, a guard being ise brought from the north-west, Kabul, Khor- 
left to protect the women in their felt tents. In asan, Persia, etc. 

the winter they move through the Gonial pass to The total number of those who encamp on 
the Dehrajat, when some of them proceed to Lahore British territory has been estimated at 26,000 
and Benares, returning in April in order to souls, half of whom belong to the Nasa»* section, 
revisit Kaiabagh and Panah. The passes from which they generally emerge are 

The Povindah are not the sole travelling mer- the Goinal, Manjhi, Sbekb Haidar, and Zarkani. 
chants of Central Asia. The Parancha are a tribe Conshlering the wild and independent life the 
of merchants, who are said to have come from Povindiihs lead, they are marvellously orderly and 
Baghdad, and settled in various parts of the frontier well-behaved when dispersed in British territory, 
districts of Kohat and Peshawur. They claim to travelling from one end of India to another, 
be descended from Nushirwan. They trade When thus scattered, and unable to continue the 
from^ Bombay and Calcutta to Bokhara, taking precautions adopted while in the pafises, they have 
tea, indigo, chocolate, and cloths, starting about suffered losses on the Tank and Kolacbee l>order8, 
September, From Bokhara they start afresh for in spite of the numerous posts, and of the civil 
Yarkand, Tashkand, and Orenburg, and go also and police arrangements. — JS.W, Frontier y pp. 
to the fair at Nijui Novgorod, which they call 546, 646. 

Makraia, and they bring back unwrought silk, POWAR, of Nimbalkur, in the Mahratta 
Tilla (6s. 8d.) and Ratiska, or Russian coina country, claim to be descended from the sacred 

The Ushtarana Afghans inhabit the outer hills fire of Mount Abu. 

^posite the extreme south of the Dehra Ismail POYAKHARRI, in the Tamil country, heritors 
Khan district. They have become largelv agri- of lands which their ancestors in remote tunes 
culturiU ; but they still trade, and bring, through reclaimed, who pay to Government either a 
the Kui Bahara pass, into British territory, camels, warum or grain, or teeriva commutation rent, 
goats, sheep, donkeys, bullocks, wool, honey, and POYKAI ALVAR, a native of Kanjipuiam, 
p^hiftakingbackgrain, piece-goods, shoes, blankets, contributed a hundr^ stanzas to the Nalayira 
indigo, BOgar, sugar-candy, and raw sugar. On Perapantam. 
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POYYAMOLI PULAVAR, a Tamil poet, who 
is said to have lived in the reign of Vaiiangamudi 
Pandiyan. He wrote an erotic poem, Tangsaiva- 
namkovai, in illustration of the rules of Narka- 
virasa Nampis Akapporul. 

PRABASHA, a hill near ancient Kansambi, on 
the Jumna, about thirty miles above Allahabad, 
in the doab of the Ganges and Jumna. — Cunning- 
ham; Tr. Hind. i. p. .^50. 

PRABHAL, in fat. IS'' 68' N., long. 73° 14' E., 
in the Konkan, five miles N. of Chock. The fort 
is 2320 feet above the sea. 

PRABHASA, a place of pilgrimage on the 
coast of Gujerat, near Dwaraka, and also near 
Somalia tha. — Doivxon. 

PRABHAVAL, Sansk., from Prabha, splendour, 
brightness. The glory figured around the heads of 
Hindu gods. 

PRABHU. Sansk. A lord or master, from 
which comes the Burmese word Prah or Phra. A 
term applied to the mastersof Hindu sects. Prabhu 
is the word from which the clerking caste of 
Bombay have been called Purvoe. Maha-pra’hu, 
great lord. 

PRACHETASA, ten sons of Prachinabarhi, 
andgreat-grandsons of Pritu. In H indu mythology, 
Vishnu granted them the boon of becoming the 
progenitors of mankind. They took to wife Marisha, 
daughter of Kandu, and Daksha was their son. 

PRACHYA, the people cast of the Ganges, the 
Prasii of the Greeks. — Dowson. 

PRADAKSHANA, Sansk., is the Decursio of 
the Romans, the Dcasil of the Scotch, the 
T’iorapodhDesiolof the Irish, from Tompadh, turn- 
ing, and Dcisol, to the right. It is a turning to 
the right in conformity with the sun’s shallow. 

The Swastika symbolizes this idea of circum- 
ambulation. It is the cross -f with the crampons 

at the end of its arms. It is a sign of good 
luck. Turning in the contrary way is called 
withershins by the Scotch, the German widcr- 
shins. The Hindus also apply the term to the 
circumambulation of their temples to be seen 
daily everywhere, the worshipper keeping the 
right hand towards the temple. Their six years’ 
pilgrimage from the source to the mouth of the 
Ganges and back again, is also a Pradakshana ; and 
the term is also applied to going round the aisle 
or circumarabulatory passage surrounding the 
inner wall of their temples. 

In the mode of trampling out grain from the 
ear, called Daen and Dawan, Hindi, in which 
bullocks are tied together, and made to circulate 
from right to left, the words are supposed to be 
derived from Dahina, the left side.—//. Elliot. 

PRADHAN, Sansk. Chief, principal, an eminent 
person under the Mahratta government ; the 
common title of the eight chief civil and military 
officers. Written and pronounced Purdhan. 

PRAD’HAN or Andh, a Gond tribe. 

PRAD’HANA, in Buddhism, is nature or con- 
crete matter. The Pradhanika were worshippers 
of universal nature as the sole First Cause ol all 
things, an atheistical creed, preceding the teaching 
of Sakya Muni. 

PRADHOSHAURATA, a fast observed by the 
Baiva sect of Hindus. 

PRADYUMNA, the incarnate Indian cupid, a 
son of Krishna and Rukmini, called Kama in N. 
India and Man-matha in 8. Indio. The Hindu 
mythology has many fables about him, and one of 


tliese is that when six days old he was stolen by 
the demon Sambara, and thrown into the ocean ; 
there he was swallowed by a fish, which was after- 
wards c.anght and carried to Sambara’s house, and 
on being opened by Maya-devi or Maya-vati, slic 
discovered the beautiful child. The Pradyumna- 
Vijaya, a drama by Sankara Dikshita, relates the 
victory of Pradyumna over Vajra Nabha. See 
Sri Sarnpradaya. 

PJLESTI, an ancient people governed by 
PorbikanuB, or Oxykanus ; their capital Mahorta, 
probably the Oskana of I’tolemy. The name of 
I’raisti given by Curtins might, according to 
AVilson, be applied to a people occupying the 
thals or oases of the desert. He refers to 
Prastha or Prasthala, as derived from Sthala, the 
Sanskrit form of the vernacular Thai, which is the 
term generally used to designate any oasis in 
Western India . — Cvnninghnvi s Fndia^ p. 269. 

PRAGA, the modern Allahabad, built by the 
race of Puru ; hence its name Puni-raga, the 
city of the Prasii. 

PRAGATHA etymologically signifies a kind 
of song (from the root Ga, sing). 

PRAGWAL, a Brahman who conducts the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage at Allahabad. 

PRAHTiADA, a devotee of Vishnu, saved from 
the hands of Iliranya by Vishnu in his incarnation 
as Narasimha. Dowson says Prahlada or Prah- 
radn, a son of Hiranyakasipa, and father of Bali, 
who adopted the worship of Vishnu. — Dowson. 

PRAHU. Malay. A ship or lugger ; also 
written Prow, The boats of the Straits of 
Malacca, China, Archipelago, arc the prahu, 
sampan, lorcha, pukat, and tong-koiig or ting- 
king. In the Eastern Archipelago, tlie generic 
name for a boat or vessel, large or small, is prahu, 
a word almost naturalized in the European 
languages. It belongs equally to the Malay and 
Javanese languages, an<l from these has been very 
whlely spread to others, extending as a synonym 
to the principal Philippine tongues. The usual 
name for a canoe or skiff, both in Malay and 
Javanese, is sampan. Th(‘ large vessels which the 
natives of the Archipelago used in war or trade 
were called by them juiig, which is the word 
corrupted junk that Europeans applied to the 
large vessels of the Chinese, of which the proper 
name is wang-kang. For a square-rigged vessel 
or ship, the ualives hjvve borroweii the word 
kapal from the Teling people. Names vary with 
forms of vessels and the uses to which they arc 
put, and these again difft r with nations or tribes 
so as to be innumerable. The moat common 
pirate vessels made use of among the floating 
communities from the Straits to the south-eastern 
groups, are the penjajr.p and kakap, with padua- 
knn, and Malay boats of various size and con- 
struction. 

The penjajap is a prahu of light build, straight, 
and very long, of various dimensions, and 
ing usually two masts, with square kajan sails. 
This boat is entirely open, except that aft is a 
kind of awning, under which the head-man sits, 
and where the magazine of arms and ammunition 
is stowed away. In front it carries two guns of 
greater or less calibre, of which the muzzles peer 
through a wooden bulwark, always parallel to the 
line of the keel. Penjaiap of large size generally 
carry, in addition to these, some swivel pieces, 
mounted along the timber parapet; while boats 
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of inferior tonnage are armed only with two lelab, 
elevated on a beam or upright. From twenty to 
thirty rowers, sitting on benches well covered 
with mats, communicate to the vessel with their 
short, oars a steady and rapid motion, the more 
swift in proportion as the prahu is small. Large 
ones, therefore, are often left hidden in some 
creek or little maze of islets, while the light 
skiffs, flying through the water, proceed on their 
marauding ernind. 

Tlie kakap prahu is a small light boat, provided 
with a rudder oar, but with no other oars or 
sculls. It carries only] one mast, with a single 
quadrangular sail. Like the penjajap, it is built 
of very buoyant timber, the planks being held 
together by wooden pins, and lashed with rattans. 
The pirate never goes to sea with a kakap alone, j 
aii<i the voyager may be sure, whenever he 
descries a kakap, that a penjajap is not far behind, 
moving along perhaps in the shadow of the high 
coast, or lurking behind some island, or lying 
within the seclusion of some woody creek. Eight 
or ten of the best fighters are usually chosen to 
man these light skiffs, which remind us of those 
flying prahus of the Ladrones described bya French 
voyager in a note to Soimerat. In calm weather, 
the pirates row in these buoyant galleys along the 
shore, or mount the small rivers, confiding in 
their agility, and knowing well that if surprised 
they may fly into the woods, bear their little skiff 
with them, and launch it again at some spot 
unknown to their pursuers. 

The paduakan are native vessels having a single 
mast in the form of a tripod, and carrying a large 
lateen sail of mat. They are from tweuty to fifty 
tons burden, and of great beam, with lofty sides, 
and little hold in the water, '^i'hey are steered by 
two long rudders, whicli ai-e lifted up when the 
vessel is moored or passing through a shallow. 

The ordinary prahus made use of by the Malay 
j>irateB at the present day are from eight to ten 
tons burden, very well manned, and exceedingly 
fast. Usiially they are armed in the bows, centre, 
and stern with swivel pieces. 

A second-class lllanun pirate prahu of Min- 
danao carries K crew of about CO men. It has 
a stage or platfonn suspended to the mast, with 
grappling hooks attached to the end, which is used 
as a bridge for boarding a prize. 

The first-class lllanun i)iiate prahu of Mindanao 
carrit's a crew of 100 men or thereabouts. In this 
dt‘Seription of vessel, the tripod mast, the two 
after feet of which work on hinges, is used as a 
bridge in boarding. In May 1843, the Englisli 
whaler Sarah Eliznheth, Captain Bellinghurst, 
while at Amfuang, witli 2 officers and 14 men on 
shore cutting spars, was attacked by 5 large and ' 
several smaller lllanun prahus, the crews of which, | 
after killing, taking, or dispersing the party em- 
ployed on shore, boarded the ship, the captain ^ 
auct the renminder of the crow, who were taken 
by Bui’prise, escaping to sea in the whale-boats. 
The pimtes, after plundering the ship, burnt her 
to th(^ water’s edge, in which state she was found 
by three other whalers that had been met witli 
by Captain Bellinghurst in the offing, and liad 
accompanied him for the purpose of rescuing his 
ship from the pirates. A full account of this 
transaction will be found in the Monitcur des 
Indea for 1847-48, pn. 84, 35, by Jankpeer Comets 
de Groot, who was auring several years Resident 


of the neighbouring settlement of Rhio, and after- 
wards secretary-general to the Colonial Department 
of Holland.— Report, 1831; EarVs Voyage of 
the Dourga, note 89 ; St. John's Archipelago, ii, 
p. 182 ; Soimerat, Voyage, p. 139. 

PRAIRIE GRASS of Australia is the Bromus 
unioloides, Humboldt. 

PRAJA or Panja. Sansk. Lit. progeny, off- 
spring, subjects, people. The praja of Koch- 
Bahar are cultivators dmost in a state of serfdom. 
In Cuttack, the barber, washerman, fisherman, 
weaver, leather- worker, and tari-gatlierer are 
claFsed as praja, and often sold themselves and 
families into temporary slavery. Prajapat, a 
king. Prajapati, progenitors of mankind ; in 
the Veda the term was applied to Indra, Savitri, 
Soma, Hiranya-garbha, aud other deities. In 
Menu to Brahma ; it is also given to Menu- 
SwayatnbhuvR, and also to the ten rishi or mind- 
born sons of Brahma, fathers of the human race, — 
Marichi, Atri, Angirasa, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kritu, 
Bhrigu, Nareda, Vasishta, Prachetas, or Daksha. 
Prajajmtya, Sansk., the work of a prajapati. — 
Wilson ; Jhwson. 

PRAJAPATI, a Hindu sage who dwelt at 
Ilingula. He is mentioned in several Puranas. 
He taught that God is invisible, though possessed 
of form, and that final beatitude consisted in 
absorption into the Great Spirit. — Ward^ iv, 
p. 45. 

PKAJNA, in Buddhism, means wisdom, under- 
standing, or foreknowledge. The author of the 
Ashta Sahariska thus addresses Prajna : ‘ Thou 
mighty object of my worship ! Thou Prajna art 
the sum of all good qualities, and Buddha is the 
guru of the world.’ The author of the Puja 
Kaud thus addresses Pnijna : I make salutation 
to Prajna Devi, who is the Prajna Paramita 
(Transcendental Wisdom), the Prajna Kupa (multi- 
form), the Nir Kupa (formless), aud the universal 
mother. 

Prajna Devi is deified Nature or Diva Natura, 
and the same as Dharma. In the physiological 
mythology of the Buddhists, the universal mother 
in the Kameshwari temjJe at Gowhatty in Assam 
is represented by the Yoni, which is there a 
triangular stone, tri-kon-akar-jaiitra. ‘Adi Prajna 
or Dharma is tin* Prajna Devi, the Prajna Paramita, 
the Prajna Kupa, the Nir Kupa, and the universal 
mother. Tiie wise make no distinction between 
tlu'c and Budli. Wlien all was Sangata, Prajna Devi 
was revealed out of Akas (Bj>ace) with the letter 
U. That Yoni from whicli the world was made 
manifest is the tri-kou-akar-jantra.’ In the midst 
of the jantra or tri-kon is a bimla (point or cypher) ; 
from that biiida Adi Prajna revealed he^lf by 
her own will. From the sides of the triangle, 
Adi Prajna produced Budh and Dharma and 
Sangha. Adi Saugha, Auiitabha, by virtue of his 
Saint a Jay an, created the Budhi Satwa named 
i’adina Pani, and committed to his hands the lotus, 
the type of creative power. From Padma Pani’a 
shoulders sprang Brahma’s forehead, Mahadeo bis 
two eyes, the sun and moon, from his mouth the 
air, from his teeth Saraswati, from his belly 
Yaruna, liis knees Lakshmi, his feet the earth. 
From the union of the essences of Apaya (Adi 
Budha) and of Prajna (Adi Dharma) proceeded 
[ the world, which is Sangha, represented by the 
letter M. 

PRAKRIT or Prakrita is a term given to 
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dialectg of the SanRkrit ; it is the common, the sessions, the prince of Dhat, in the Indian desert, 
enchorial, and not the perfect languBge. In this is the last scion of royalty ; and the descendant 
sense the common dialect of any spoken language of the prince who protected Humayun, in whose 
is a Prakrit. Prakrits means derived from a capital, Omrakot, Akbar was born, is in very 
model. The ancient Prakrit dialects were those humble position. Among the thirty - five sacse 
forms of the speech of the Aryans which were the Vehil was eminent, the princes of which line 
commonly used by the masses. The earliest appear to have been lords of Chandravati, at the 
show five groups, — the Maharashtri, spoken round foot of the Aravalli ; but of the dynasties issuing 
Ujjayani or Avanti in Malwa, perhaps including from the Agnicula, many of the princes professed 
S. Rajputana and the present northern Mahratta the Buddhist or Jain faith to periods so late as 
country. Next the Sauraseni, spoken in Sarasena, the Muhammadan invasion, Maheshwar was the 
in modem times the country round Mathura ; ancient seat of the Hya dynasty. The Mori race, 
thirdly, the Ma^dhi, the vernacular of Behar; whose leader Ohandrngupta, as is supposed, op- 
fourthly, the Paisachi, whose exact locality is not posed Alexander, was a Takshak, and the ancient 
defined ; and fifthly, the Apabhransa or corrupt inscriptions of the Pramara declare tiiem to be of 
dialect, perhaps in Sind and Western liajputana. the race of Tusta and Takshak. — Colonel Tod's 
In the Hindu dramas, kings and Brahmans speak Rajaxthan, i. pp. 92, 93. 

Sanskrit, but those of inferior position speak in PRAMATI. Sansk, From Pra, prep., and 
different Prakrits. The Prakrits have received Mati, understanding. Praniathesa, lord of the 
careful study. Prakrita-prakasa, a grammar by five senses, title of Mrira, traced to Prometheus. 
Vararuchi, was translated by Professor Cowell. — As. Res. iii. 327, vi. 506, 510. 

JRowson. • PRAM LOCHA, a celestial nymph, sent by 

PRAKRITI. Sansk. Nature, crude matter, Iiulra to bt'guile the sage Kandu from his devo- 
primary creation, matter as opposed to spirit ; tions. — Dowson. 

also the goddess of nature. The sakti or female PRAN, in Hindu belief, a spiritual element, of 
energy of any Hindu deity. Pradhaiia is crude which there are twelve. The Hindu believes that 
matter. on the clearness and firmness of his spirit at the 

PRAMANIK, in Bengal, one of the village last moment, when all is growing dim before him, 
authorities ; a headman amongst the Hindu hangs his chance for the world beyond. His life 
castes, from the Sanskrit Prainanika. ebbs away ; the eleven pran, or spiritual elemeoite, 

PRAMARA, properly Paramara, one of the gliding from him, ascend the precipitous banks of 
four Agnicula Rajput tribes. Of their thirty-five the dark lihaosagar river. The twelfth pran — 
8ac» are — the spirit of life — still flutters within him. The 

Moriy of which was Chandragupta and the eleven forerunners, as they sbind on the awful 
princes of Chitore prior to the Gehlot. brink, survey beneath a vast chaos of animal 

Soda^ Sogdi of Alexander, the princes of Dhat shapes and forms. If the twelfth which they 
in the Indian desert. have left bcdniid can remain placid and calm, the 

Sanlcla^ chiefs of Poogiil, and in Marwar. eleven may have a brief momenta respite to choose 

Khyr^ capital Khyralu. from amt)ng the ghastly throng the form into 

Oomra and Soomra, anciently in the desert, now whicli they shall migrate. The choice made, the 
Muhammadans. fl-cgcl of death from behind precipitates them into 

Vehil or Bihil, princes of Chandravati. the abyss, where, joined by their twelfth mate, 

Maipau'ut^ present chief of Bijolli in Mewar. they enter the chosen tabernacle. And thus, 
Bulhar, northern desert. with a last .-Ui uggle, the spirit passes away. — 

Kaba, celebrated in Saurashtra in ancient times ; Pioneer. 
a few yet ill Sirohi. PRANA. Sansk. Breath of, life. In the 

Omuta, the princes of Omutwarra, in Malwa, Atharva Veda it is peraonifled, and a hymn is 
then established for twelve generations. Omut- I addressed to it. 

warra is the largest tract left to the Pramara. Prariani, a Hindu form of salutation, coneisting 
Since the war in 1817, being under British inter- of a slight inclination of the head and the ap- 
ference, they cannot be called independent. plication of the joined hands to the forehead. 

Rehar^ Dhoonda^ Soruteahy and Hurairy Grasia Pranayama, from Prana, life, and Ayaraa, a 
petty chiefs in Malwa. coming. The Hindu devotional exercises of prana- 

The Pramara, though not, as the name implies, yauia, or In fathiiig through either nostril alter- 
the chief warrior, was the most potent of the nately, and then closing both during the repetition 
Agnicula, and acted an important part in the mentally of certain formulte. It is performed by- 
history of India in the middle ages. They sent three modes of suppressiing the breathing, called 
forth thirty - five sacae or branches, several of rechakan, puraka, and kumbhaka. — Dowson; Hind. 
whom enjoyed extensive sovereignties. The Thaitrey p. 195. 

world is the Pramar’s, is an ancient saying, denot- PRAN ALIKA is a gutter or spout for draining 
ing their extensive swuy ; and the No-kot maroosP off the water poured on a lingam. 
halU signified the nine divisions into which the PRAN DHA-BRAHM ANA, one of the eight 
country from the Sutlej to the ocean was parti- Brahmans of the Samn Veda. It contains 25 
tinned amongst them. Maheshwar, Dhar, Mandu, sections. 

Ujjain, Chandrabh^a, Chitore, Abu, Chand- FRANCOS PABULARIA. Bindley. 
ravati, M how, Maidnna, Parmavati, Omrakot, Fitrasuliun, Fitura, Push. 1 Prangoa, . . . Pushtu. 

Bekher, Lodurva, and Puttan are the most con- Petraaoleum, . . . | Komal, ... ,, 

spicuous of the capitals they conquered or founded. This plant grows south from Iskardo, in Weateni 
Not one remnant of independence exists to mark Ladakh at 10,000 feet, in parts of Kashmir at 5000 
the ancient greatness of the Pramara • ruins are to 6000 feet. It is found above Vernag, where 
the sole records of their power. Of all their pos- Moorcroft also says he saw it, and in Afghanistan^ 
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ia the high land round Ghazni, about 7000 or 
8000 feet (Be)lew), and near Maidan, cloee to 
Kftbul, at 6000 feet, and towards Haji^ruk, per- 
liapg 12,000 feet (Moorcroft, who calls it Romai). 
Bellew brought at least one other tpecies of 
PrangOB from Afghanistan. This plant constitutes 
excellent fodder for cattle, fattens quickly, and 
destroys the ‘ liver fluke,’ Fasciola hepatica, of 
sheep. Royle considers it one of the plants which 
yielded the Silphium of Alexander’s historians. 
Moorcroft, in Tibet, found it employed as winter 
fodder for sheep and goats, and frequently for 
neat cattle; and, writing from the neighbourhood 
of Draz, he praises the Prangos hay plant. Attempts 
to introduce it into Great Britain were unsuccessful ; 
and it is probable it will only succeed and be 
valuable in a climate similar to that where it is 
found indigenous. It is highly valued in the cold 
and arid region of Tibet, where it is indigenous. 
It is found in Tibet, and also most abundantly on 
Ahatong, a low trap hill in the valley of Kashmir; 
but there it was not so vigorous as in its Tibetan 
habitat. Dr. Falconer is of opinion tliat its im- 
l^rtance has been much over-estimated. The 
Prangos will be valuable only in countries 
devoid of good natural pasturage, and of which 
the climate is favourable to its growth. In Kash- 
mir, it is used in decoctiou to cure the rot in 
sheep. The leaves are used as fodder for slieep ; 
they are rather heating. The native name, fit- 
rasuliun, is probably a corruption of the Greek 
name of parsley. Lieut. A. Biirnes, crossing in the 
direction of Alexander s route, found this plant, 
the Prangos, greedily cropped by sheep. The 
fitraauliun seed from this or another species of 
Prangos is used as an aphrodisiac. — 0\Sh. p. 369 ; 
Moorcroft^ v. p. 179; Jam. Ed. Journ, xiii. 873; As. 
lies. ; Hoyle's Pro. Res. ; Powell.^ i. p. 352 ; Stew. 

PRANHITA, the name of the united streams 
of the Wardtta and Wainganga up to their junction 
with the Godavery. On tli(‘ Prauhita and God- 
avery river, the Mahratta and Teling races meet. 

PRAN-NATH, a Hindu reformer who lived in 
the 17th century in Bundelkhaiid, and founded 
the sect that bears his name. He was of the 
Kshatriya cas^N lived to the bcgiuiiing of the 18th 
century, and was patronized by Ob’battrasal, raja 
of Panna in Bundelkhand. His followeis are 
sometimes called Dhumi, from Dham, a name of 
the Supi erne Spirit, or Paramat rna. They have no 
idols. His treatises, 14 in number, are in Hindi 
veise. The doctrines are m<.*notheiatic, and are 
taken from the Koran. He composed Mahimrual. 
with a view to coinV)ine the Muliamnmdan and 
Hindu religions. They eat togetlier and admit 
the gods of each other s religions, but do not make 
any other departure from the customs of their 
ancestors. 

PRAN-PRALAP. There arose in Nadiya, in 
Bengal, in the beginning of the ICth century, a 
Hindu reformer who was destined to wield immense 
influence on the majsses. Chaitanya flourished 
during the lime of Kasinatha, and when Sayyid 
Husain Sharif of Mecca reigned in Gaur under 
the title of Sultan Ala- ud Dili Husin Shah, Sharif 
of Mecca. It was when Luther was thundering 
against the indulgence and other abus s of the 
Christian church, that Chaitanya preached a new 
doctrine. That doctrine was the eflicacy of Bhakti 
or faith ob contra-distinguished from works It 
was an innovation on the Vedic syatem, which 


inculcates specific religious duties and the per^* 
formance of ceremonies and acts. He taught that 
all men are capable of participating in the sentL 
ments of faith and devotion, and that the members 
of all jati or castes became pure by such sent!-* 
ments. He maintained the pre-eminence of faith 
over caste. The mercy of God was according to 
him boundless, and not circumscribed by the 
restrictions of tribe and family. He declared that 
Krishna was Parmatma or the Supreme Spirit, 
prior to all worlds, and both the cause and sub- 
stance of creation. In his capacity of creator^ 
preserver, and destroyer, he is Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. Chaitanya became the founder of the 
largest religious sect in India, mustering nine to 
ten million souls, and fortified by an elaborate 
organization. Its disciples are to be found in 
almost every village in Bengal. They include 
some of the wealthiest and most influential 
families, as well as a host of poor and obscure 
men. Having obtained the sympathy and sup^rt 
of a large class, Chaitanya openly declared it 
was his mission to go forth and preach the love of 
Krishna as the one thing needful for salvation. 
But the Krishna of Chaitanya was not the son of 
Debaki, the intended victim of his uncle the 
tyrant Kansa, the sojourner in Brindaban, the 
companion of cowherds, the lover of Radha, the 
favourite of milkmaids and flower women, the 
terror of husbands, and afterwards the conqueror 
of Kansa and king of Dwarka ; but the Creator 
of the universe, and the God of truth, justice^ 
mercy, and love. Ilia Krishna was the great and 
original Spirit, the author of creation, and the 
giver of all good. The age of Kasinatha and his 
successors v as eminently favourable to the recep- 
tion of the religious tenets Chaitanya offered to 
it. The country Itad undergone great political 
and social changes. The character of the Hindus 
had been moulded during stune time by Muham- 
madan conquests, Muhammadau intercourse, 
Muhammadan laws, and Muhammadan literature. 
Their minds were at this time fermenting with 
religious longings, to which the doctrine of Bhakti 
inculcated by (Chaitanya answered in many ways. 
A more })ractical religion than Vedantisni, and a 
purer religion than Bhavanvsm, was eagerly looked 
for. It is therefore not to be wtuidered at that 
the religion of Chaitanya soon took root in Nadiya, 
which reverberated with the name of Krishna. 
Young men and ohl men of that city gathered 
round him ; among them was Adaitanaud, who 
was to him what the Baptist had been to the 
greatest religious reformer. He addressed them 
all in a tone of authority and affection, telling 
them that Krishna was the Saviour, and that they 
must love him with all their hearts and with all 
their souls. His preaching was generally heralded 
by convulsions and fainting fits. This phenomenon 
w^s called by his disciples Pran-Pr lap, and con- 
tinued fur hours. During its continuance he 
forgot all mundane affairs, and exclaimed ever and 
anon Krishna, Krishna. This ecstatic state of 
PiRH-Pralnp was attended with mystic sighs and 
songs of Haribol. It was contagi<»ug among his 
disciples, and became a consjucuous trait of the new 
sect. Chaitanya was a mystic. Bating but little, 
and caring nothing for the animal man, he was 
able to maintain a state of continued excitement. 
This cerebral and miiBoular debility contributed in 
no iucoiiHiderable degree to bring aVmut thtiae 
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altenmtioDS of deep sorrow and intense joy which 
told BO much upon liis audience, and by means of 
which he swayed tens of thousands. Chaitanya 
thought or rather felt that the first and greatest of 
all works was faith in Krishna. From tliis all other 
works must spring. He announced this as a 
mighty message of joy, a message tliat thrilled 
through the hearts of his hearers. He preached 
that the Chandala, whose impurity is consumed 
by the chastening fire of holy faith, is to be 
reverenced by the wise, and not the unfailing 
expounder of the Veda. Again, ‘the teacher of 
the four Vedas is not my disciple. The faithful 
Chandala enjoys my friendship ; to him let it be 
given, and from him be received ; let him be 
reverenced even as I am reverenced.’ Religious 
rites and ceremonies were in his opinion not 
essentially important, but the appreciation of them 
by the generality of mankind, and their adaj)t- 
ability to the spreiid of religious tenets, were fully 
realized by him. With a view to perpetuate dis- 
tinctiveness of his sect and society, and establish 
an indissoluble bond of union, he insisted on his 
followers submitting to the initiatory rite of the 
Mantra. It consisted in the guru or spiritual 
guide whispering in the cars of the Sisiiya (disciple) 
the mystic words ‘ Kling Krishna.’ Another 
observance enforced by Oiiaitanya among his fol- 
lowers was tlie eating of the prasada by them 
together. A common meal luva always been 
understood to cement and latify relations of 
friendship. The brotherhood of the Vaishnava 
sect was symbolized in the prasad. It was a 
communion where all the followers, without dis- 
tinction of caste, were admitted on equal terms. 
There was the learned Naiyaik as well as the 
illiterate Chasa, the Muhammadan Rai.s as well as 
the Muhammadan Mahout, the Kulin Rrahinan an<l 
the Kulin Kayastha, as well jvb the aboriginal 
Bagdi and the excommunicated Chandal, all par- 
ticipating in consecrated rice and dal and malpua. 
It was a manifestation of an intimate fellowship 
between those who sliared in this common meal. 
It is now manifest that one of tlie distinguiBhing 
features of Chaitanya’s theocracy wa.s the universal 
character of the sect he founded, ’i’hat sect was 
recruited from all classes of the Hindu as wt'll 
as the Muhammadan community. No one who 
desired to enter was refused. To all who knocked 
at the door, admittance was granted. Clmibuiya 
kept an open house, and his guests represented 
all classes, not only of society but of hiiinanity. 
Chaitanya was most child-like in disposition and 
character. He was essentially guileless and 
simple-minded, but a most large-hearted man ; 
and it was in his preaching that he poured out 
the wealth of that heart. He became a king of 
men on the Bedi or pulpit, which constituted his 
throne. Hia sermons were to the Hindus of 
Bengal what those of Savonarola were to the 
Florentines. Like the Italian reformer, he was 
fervid and forcible. Chaitanya was fond of travel- 
ling, and became an itint'raut preacher. In the 
course of his peregrinations he came to Ramkuli, 
situated in the suburbs of Gaur, the then capital 
of Bengal. He delivered there a magnificent 
sermon. Striking the harp and hymning the 
praise of Krishna, he touched a chord which 
resounded and vibrated through Bengal. His 
utterances were aglow with intense fervour. 
Thousands of people cajne to hear him, and the 


sensation he made was so great as to attract tjj^e 
attention of the king Sayyid Husain, who deputed 
an officer to inquire into the matter. The officer 
reported that tlie noise had been made by a Sanyasi, 
and that it was not worth while taking further 
notice of the matter. But he continued to preach, 
and all classes of men from all parts of the great 
city crowded to Ramkali. Among those who had 
come to hear him preach were two Muhammadan 
brothers, Dabir and Khasb, holding high employ in 
the court of Gaur. They were, in fact, ministers of 
Sayyid Huaain, and enjoyed his entire confidence. 
They were enraptured with the eloquence of 
Chaitanya, and became converts to the doctrine of 
Bhakti ; they longed to see him in private, to learn 
at hi.s feet the tenets of the new faith. Accord- 
ingly they went to his cottage at midnight, and 
thus addressed him : ‘ Purifier of the fallen, low 
in descent and occupation, we are afraid of 
speaking oiir minds to thee. Saviour of Jagai 
and Mailhai, have mercy on us. Of M’hlecha 
doBcent, these sinners are incomparably more 
o< lions than those lordly Bralunans of Nadiya. 
Our race has sinned greatly against cows and 
Brahmans. We are dwarfs standing on tiptoe to 
catch the moon. Stoop in mercy towards us.’ 
(•haitanya cordially received them, and assured 
them of their salvation. ‘ Krishna will save you ; 
henceforth you sball be known to the world 
under the nances of Rupa and Sonaiun.’ The recep- 
tion of two Muhammadan nobles evinced a moral 
courage of no common order, which, wliile it 
showed Chaitnuya’s deep conviction of the ])urity 
and popularity of his faith, afforded conclusive 
evidence of liis extraordinary boldness in disre- 
garding the injunctions of caste and race, and hia 
intention to build religion on the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of laau. It must be 
remembered that the convert brothers were mem- 
bers of u court w'hich was intolemnt of Hinduism, 
and K(*rved a king who, claiming as he did direct 
descent from the prophet, was particularly aggress- 
ive against its doctrines. This act, therefore, 
was calculated to enlist against the reformer not 
only the active antagonism of tl»e king and the 
court of Bejigai, but the hostility of the Hindus, 
who had been accustomed to reganl tlie Muham- 
niadans as M’hlechas, association with whom, in a 
HimUi religious point of view, is contamination. 
He, however, fully expected his disciples to cast 
aside all aritiquated prejudices, and above all, and 
beyond all, to have faith, which he rightfully 
applied as the true test of training in Vaishnavism. 
He was emphatically what the Germans call an 
epoch-making man, representing some of the 
best elements of Hindu thought and Hindu cha- 
racter, and illustrating in himself the strength 
and weakness of Hindu theology. His object was 
grandly catholic. It was to rebuild Hindu society 
from ^8 foundation, to exterminate priestcraft, to 
eradicate the evils of caste, to introduce religious 
toleration, to assert the right of equality of man, 
and to establish the relations of his fellow-beings 
on the principle of a universal brotherhood. A 
fanatic and a mystic, ChaiUinya never deviated 
from his appointed course; and the immense 
influence ho had acquired over the hearts of hie 
followers, he applied to the furtherance of no 
pemonal objects, out of that religion to which he 
had consecrated his life and his energies . — CaU 
cutta RevieWy No. 109, p. 100. 
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PRANT, an ancient Hindu term, signifying a Blaughtcred and skinned, an examiner appointed 
considerable subdivision of a country. — Jervis's by the synagogue carefully inspects the inside; 
Geographical Memoir ^ p. 81. and meat that has been killed according to the 

PRAFUL, the footmark of Arhan, in the Jewish law, and is lawful to eat, is distinguished 
island of Sinbal so called. by a leaden seal, stamped in Hebrew characters 

PRASADA. Sansk. Prasadham. Prasada, ^ with the name of the examiner, and the woni 
in the Vaishnava sect of Hindu religion, is an Koshar, meaning lawful. That killed m any 
article of food, consecrated by previous presents- other fashion is called ‘ tryfer.’ The Hebrew 
tion to an idol, after which it is distributed Scriptures three times command, ‘Thou shalt 
amongst the worshippers on the spot, or sent to not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk ’ (Exodus 
persons of consequence at their own homes. It xxiii. 19, and xxxiv. 26 ; and Deuteronomy 
was the prasada or meat offered to idols from xiv. 21). The utmost care has been used in 
which, in Acts xv. 29, the followers of Jesus carrying out both the letter and the spirit of 
Christ were told to abstain. Yet 1 Corinthians this injunction, and particular vessels used for 
X. 25 says, ‘ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, dressing flesh and others for milk, and a complete 
Uiat eat, asking no question for conscience sake.’ separation required for dishes, plates, knives, 
In Orissa, the people buy the boiled rice which forks, and so forth. No vessels of W'ood or earth 
has been offered to Jaganath, and all the different may be purchased at second-hand, and those of 
castes eat of it together, as an act of merit ; metal or stone have to be well scoured with hot 
the same conduct in Bengal would make them ashes or scalded in boiling water before it w'as 
out-castes. The Buddhists of Burma also throw considered proper to employ them in the prepara- 
away the offerings ; and at the great Shooay-Dagon tion of foo<i. The Hindu races are even more 
at Riingoon and the Prorne temple, Shooay-San- stringent than the Hebrew, and many of the 
Dau, vast heaps of boiled rice are thrown over Vaishnava sect do not allow a stranger to see the 
on the rocks. But most Hindus eagerly seek cooking. Numerous others do not permit any one 
whatever has been offered to an idol; hence it to see 3iem eating. — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 629. 
is common to see flowers which have been thus PRASANNA RACHAVA, a drama by Jaya 
offered, placed in the hair of a Hindu. Water Deva in seven acts. — Doirson. 
that has been thus made sacred is preserved in PRASE, a quartzose mineral; it is found amongst 
liiqdu houaes, and with it they rub their bodies, the pebbles on the shore at Tiincomalee in Ceylon, 
and occosioimlly sip a drop. The celebrated and in the Dekhan trap. 

(ioguet has remarked that the custom of offering PRASENJIT, son of Susandhi, was 24th of 
food to the object of divine homage had its origin the Hue of Ikshwaku. In the Gth century B.C., 
in a principle of gratitu(h‘, the repast being deemed Itajas Piasenajibi and Ajata Satra visited 
hallowed by presenting the first portion to him Buddha. 

who gave it, since the devotee was unable to ' PRASHADA. San.sk. A heresy. Some of 
conceive aught more acceptable than that whereby the popular works of the Hindus allude to 96 
life is sustained. From the earliest period such pimhada or heresies, viz. amongst the 
offerings have been tendered ; and in the burnt- Hrahmaus, . . 
offering (hoin) of Abel of the firstling of the Sanyasi, , . . 
flock, and the first portion of the repast presented Viragi, . . . 
by the Rajput to Ana Deva, the iiourisher, the PR ASH of the Greeks, the Prachi of Hindu 
motive is the same. The Mukhia servants of the writers, the name of the tract in which Magadbais 
temj)le of Kaniya carry the sacred food to where- situated. Arrian and Strabo say that the Prasiiwere 
soever the votaries dwell, which produces an the most distinguished of all the Indian nations, 
ample return.^ At the same lime are transmitted, Their empire at one time seems to have included 
as irom the god, dresses of honour coiTespoiiding most of the tract through which the Ganges flows 
in material and valiu! with tiu' rank of the re- after it enters the plains of Hindustan. — RenveWs 
ceiver, a diadem or fillet of sjvtin and gold, ein- Memoir, p. 50. See Prachya. 
broidered; a dagla or quilted coat of gold or PJvAS'l’HA. See Pat. 

silver brocade for tin* cold weather; a scarf of PKATAJiDANA, called also Vatsa, Satrajit, 
blue and gold ; or, if to one who prizes the gift Ritha-dwaja, and Kuvalayaswa, was son of Divo 
less for its intrinsic w(»ilh than as a mark of Dasa, king of Benares. Divo Dasa was driven 
special favour, a fragment of the garland worn on from Benares in a revolution brought about by 
some festival by the god ; or a simple necklace, the Buddhist and Saiva sects. Divo Dasa dispos- 
by which he is inaugurated amongst the elect, sessod the Blnulrut^ena family from a ilistrict on 
Kaniya ki kanti band’ hna, ‘ to bind on the nec^ the Gumti, but it was recovered by Durdiima, and 
the chaplet of Kaniya,’ is t he initiatory step. At jigain lost to Pratardan, who avenged the slaughter 
the present day, Christians of no sect make any of liis father and family. See Divo Dasa. 
food-offerings to images. The Hebrew races, how- PRATCHAN. Malay. I n Borneo, a red condi- 
ever, as also the Muhammadans, only partake <»f meut inmlc of prawns. It is in the form of a 
the flesh of such animals as have been made paste, and is sold at 3 dollars jier pikul. Dry 
lawful food by being prayed over before being pratchan sells at 10 or 12 cents per qintang.-— 
killed. This is called amongst Muharnmans Halal Hurhuhjc, p. 177. 

karna, to make lawful, and a Muhammadan recites PUATISAKHYA, four treatises on the phonetic 
the words Biamillalii, Allaho-Akbar. Otherwise, law's of the language of the Vedas. — Dowson. 
it is haram, unlawful. In the name of the Lord, PRAVARA, Sansk., in the Hindu worship, 
to God, the great. In the butclier shops of the means the invocation of those ancestors whose 
towns of Europe where the Hebrew races reside, names are to be coujiled with that of Agui when 
a mark is put on the animals which have been the latter is invited to be present at the conseora> 
made lawful for food. When the animal is tion of the sacrificial fire. 
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PRAWN. PalsBinoo, ap. 1 minuteg after sunset, tlie second at nightfall, the 


Jsengha, . . . HIND. Langoatiu, ... Sp. third at daybreak, the four& a little after noon. 

Qambero marino, . It. Eeral, Tam. Mahomed would not have his followers commence 

Oodaog, , . . Malay. Roiello, .... Til. their prayers at sunrise, nor exactly at noon or 


PalssmoQ serratuB and other species are abund* sunset, because, he said, infidels worshipped the 
ant along the coasts of the S. and E. of Asia.' *Bun at such times. 

In China, prawns, shrimps, crabs, crawfish, and PRECIOUS STONES. 

other kinds of Crustacea, are abundant and palat- Pierre preoieuse, . Fa. I Gemma, .... It. 
able. One species of Chinese crawfish, as lar^ Edelstein, . . . Gee. | Piedra preoiosa, . . Sr. 
as but not taking the place of the lobster, is Precious stones are often termed gems by 
called lang hai, or dragon crab. It and cuttlefish jewellers, who thus designate all minerals remark- 
of three or four kinds, and the large king crab able for their hardness, lustre, and beauty ; but 
(Polyphemus), are all eaten by the Chinese. — transparency, brilliancy, lustre, and freedom from 
A iiis. Mat. Mfd. p. 156. defects, to be of great value, should also have associ- 

PRAV. The Manu Manau tribh are called Fray ated with them the exact quantity of colouring to 
by the Red Karen ; they dwell between the Sgau furnish the favoured tint. Besides the distinction 
and Red Karen. of gems for the most beautiful of the minerals in 

PR A YAGA, the modem Allahabad, also called jewellers' and lapidaries' work, under the term 
Pratishthana and Triveni. It is described in * inferior gems ’ they utilize for ornamental pur- 
ancient Hindu writings as at the confluence of the poses many quartzosc minerals, whde pearls and 
Yamuna and Ganges, on the bank of the latter ; it nacre from molluscs are amongst the most 
would seem, therefore, so late as the composition esteemed of the gems, and coral from the animal, 
of the drama of the Hero and the Nymph, that with jet and amber from the vegetable kingdoms, 
that ancient city still stood opposite to its present are much appreciated by many races, 
site. The ruins, according to Hamilton, were still If the precious stones in use as gems be 
to be seen at Jhusi, on the left bank of the noticed chemically, the diamond is a crystallized 
Ganges. Prayaga was a holy place, having been form of carbon ; the balas ruby and spinel ruby 
the seat of Bharadluvaja’s hennitage ; but Allah- are compounds of alumina and magnesia ; the 
abad never was a city until Akbar made it one. chrysoberyl and its variety Alexandrite arc com- 
Akbar called his fort Ilahabad, and it was after- binations of alumina and glucina ; the sapphire 
wards called by Shah Jahan, Allahabad. The and ruby, the sesqui-oxide of aluminium ; the 
name of Prayaga is recorded by Hi wen Thsang hyacinth and jargoon (zircon), a compound of 
in the 7th century, and is in all probability as old silica and zirconia ; the beryl, emerald, and euclase, 
as the reign of Asoka, who set up the stone pillar compound silicates of aluminium and glucinura ; 
about n.c. 235, while the fort was not built until tourmaline and rubellite, boro-silicate of several 
the end of the IGtb century. Hiwen Thsang makes bases; lapis-lazuli, a combination of silicate and 
the district of Prayaga about 6000 li, or 833 miles, sulphate of aluminium ; and turquoise, a hydrated 
iu circuit; but as it was closely surrounded on all phosphate of aluminium ; amethyst, sard, plasma, 
sides by other districts, General Cunningham re- pnxse, chalcedony, and noble opal are varieties of 
duced it to 600 li, or 83 miles, and limits the die- silica or quartz ; chrysolite and peridot, a silicate 
trict to the small tract in the fork of the doab, of magnesia and iron ; and garnets have a varied 
immediately above the junction of the Ganges composition, contaiuing two or more of calcium, 
and Jumna. There still is the /amous tree called magnesium, iron, inanganeBe,aluminium,chromium. 
Akshay Bat, or undecaying lianyan tree. This From the most ancient times all races have 
tree is now underground, at one side of a pillared attributed fanciful virtues to them. The dia- 
court, which would appear to have been open mond was considered by the Romt^ns a remedy 
formerly, and whi<-li is sunposed to be the remains against incubu-s and succabos ; the ruby against 
of the temple described oy Hiwen Thsang. The poison ; jacinth procured sleep ; sapphire pro- 
temple is situated inside the fort of Allahabad, and cured favour with princes ; it was on tables of 
due north from the stone pillar of Asoka and sapphire that the ten commandments were en- 
Samudm Gupta. According to the common graved, and it was also supposed to prewfrve the 
tradition of the people, the name of Prayaga was sight ; the chrysolite assuaged wrath. Each of 
derived from a Brahman who lived during the the twelve apostles was symbolized with a precious 
reign of Akbar. The story is, that when the stone, — Peter by jasper, John by emerald, and so 
emperor was building the fort, the walls on the on. A sardius w'os placed in the beast- plate of 
river-face repeattMlly fell down, in spite of all the the Hebrew high priest; any precious stone of a 
precaution taken by the architect. The old city red hue was supposed by the Jews to be a pre- 
of Prayaga has tot filly disappeared, and we can servative against plague, and by the Arabs to be 
scarcely expect to fi»id any traces of the yarious useful in stopping heemorrhage. 

Buddhist monuments which were seen and de- The value of these minenils varies. From their 
scribed by the Chinese Pilgrims in the 7th ceuti^. small Imlk and consequent portability, gems have 
— Cunninyham's Ancient Geo. of Jnd. p, 888 ; Tr. always risen in price during wars. In the French 
Hind. i. pp. 207, 817 ; Hindu Theatre^ i. p. 207 ; revolution from 1789 to 17U6, diamonds are stated 
The Hero and the Nymph ; Hamilton s Genealoyies by Mr. Emanuel to have doubled their usual price. 
o f the Hindus. See iiat. The jirices of the larger are also regulated by the 

PHA) ER, Saint, Dua, Aiiau., Namaz, Peks., is demand and by the fancies of purchasers. The 
part of the ritual of worship of the Hindus called prices of gems seem always to have been higher 
puja. The Muhammadan prayers are dua, nainai, in Asia than iu Europe. Since the middle of th^ 
andsalut. The Muhammadan prayer is called ‘ solla,’ ,J 9th century, fresh sources of precious stones have 
find its performance is required five times in each been discovered iu Australia and at the Cope of 
tlay. The first time of prayer commences a few Good Hoj>e, and much alteration has occurred In 
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the prices. The most valued gems have beeu 
selling in India at 25 per cent, higher than in 
London. Yet India continues largely to export 
some kinds, and in the five years 1856-57 to 
18G0-61,: the quantities exported ranged in value 
from £158,224 to £153,748 annually, nearly alf 
being sent from Bombay, chiefly to Aden, Suez, 
which took about four- fifths, the rest to the 
United Kingdom, China, and France. Since then 
the exports amounted to Ks. 1,87,362 in 1882-83, 
and the imports rose to Ks. 86,82,177 in 1880-81. 

Arabia is said to have the topaz, the onyx, and 
the yeinani or akik. I'lio agate is found near 
Mocha, emeralds in the Hejaz, V^eryls and car- 
neliaii near San’aa and Aden, inahichite in the 
cavern of Beni Salem ; also jasper, amethyst, and 
turquoise in the environs of the village of Safwa, 
about three days’ journey from Medina. The 
diamond, the sardonyx, arfd the topaz were ob- 
tained through Arabia in ancient times. 

Tavernier, writing of his time, p. 144, tells us 
‘ there are but two ])laceB in all the east where 
coloured stones are found, within the kingdom of 
Pegu and the island of Ceylon. 7'he first is a 
mountain twelve days’ journey or thereabouts 
from Siren towards the north-east, the name 
whereof is (’aj»e]an. In this mine are found 
great quantities of rubies and espinels or mothers 
v>f rubies, yellow topazes, bhic and white pap)>hirt‘s, | 
jaoinths, amelliysta, and other stones of different 
colours. Among these stones, which are hard, 
they find other stones of various colours that are 
very soft, whi('h they call Bacau in the language 
of tlie country, but are of little or no esteem.’ 

In Southern India, the localities which supply 
the beryl are also supposed to have yielded the 
emerald, thougli daveruier was not able to ascer- 
tain that any itarl of India, in his day, was yield- 
ing emeralds. ‘As for emeraldB,’ he saysfp. 144), ‘ it 
is a vulgar error to say tluiy came originally from 
the east. And therefore when jewellers and gold- 
smiths do jirefer a deep-coloured emerald inclin- 
ing to black, tell ye it is an oriental emerald, they 
spc'ak that whiidi is not true. 1 confess I could 
never discover iu what port of our continent those 
stones are foMud. But sure I am, thai the eastern 
part of the world never jiroduced any of those 
stones neither iu the continent nor in the islands. 
True it is, that since the discovery of America 
some of tliose stones have been often brought 
rough from Peru to the Philippine Islands, wdience 
they have been transported into Europe; but this 
is not enough to make them oriental. Besides 
that, at this time they send them into Spain 
through the North i8ea.’ 

In the Bouthern part of Ceylon is an exten- 
sive group of mountains rising to the height 
of 7000 or 8000 feet, which successive falls 
diminish till they rest on the alluvial plains of the 
low country. The S.W. face of this group forms 
a bold range, crowned at its western extremity 
by Adam’s Peak, called by the people Sri-pada or 
Iloly Foot, and at the eastern eml of the range in 
KirizaliX)ta, which rises in abrupt precipices to 
8000 feet above the plains. Ratnapura, or city of 
gems, is in part of this range. Jt is about 60 
miles from Colombo, and about 200 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is the centre of the gem -pro- 
ducing district, which extends about fifty miles 
along the base of this mountain range, and in 
this district, comprising Saffragam ana the Three 


KprleSy the search for gems is a regular ooou- 
pation of the people in the beds of streams and 
in the alluvial plains lying in the valleys upon their 
banks. The gems found in that locality are the 
sapphire, the ruby, and the topaz ; the cat’s eye, 
amethyst, and beryl ; and the spinel ruby is also 
found, but is more rare. They are found in a 
layer of gravel fifteen to twenty feet deep, to 
which they sink a pit, and if they meet with 
a thin hard crust of lerruginous stones or masses 
of milk quartz, such are always favourable 
signs. The ruby, amethyst, topaz, sapphire, 
and cinnamoD-stone are found there m great abund- 
ance; also spipel, chrysoberyl, and corundum. 
Red, purple, blue, yellow corundumsand star-stones 
are met with at Mathura and Saffragam, and rubies 
and sapphires at Badulla and Saffragam. Cor- 
rundum is very plentiful at Battagamana, on 
the banks of the river Agiri Kandura. The great 
I bulk of the Ceylon gems, however, come from 
Ratnapura, the city of gems, the river near which 
j is regularly worked. Ceylon affords also all the 
varieties of quartzose minerals, as rock - crystal, 
amethyst, rose -quartz, cat’s eye, and prase. 
Rock-crystal occurs in abundance, both massive 
and crystallized, of various colours, good quality, 
and in large masses. Amethyst also is pretty 
abundant; very beautiful specimens of this mineral 
arc found in the alluvion derived from the decom- 
position of gneiss and granitic rock at Saffragam 
and the Seven Kories. A large crystal of it was 
found near Buanwelle, containing apparently two 
distinct drops of water. The finest cat’s eyes in 
the world, indeed the only kind that bring a high 
pric.e, have been found in the granitic alluvion 
of Saffragam and Matura. Prase occurs only 
amongst the pebbles on the shore of Trincomalee. 
Belonging to the schorl family are tourmaline and 
schorl. 

Corundum, The pure oxide of aluminium is 
seen in colourless crystals of corundum. With 
minute traces of colouring materials, these crystals 
assume rich hues, and when transparent become 
gems conspicuoiw for their extensive colour-suite, 
that rank next iu value, as in lustre and hardness, 
to the diamond. Tliese are the colourless lux- 
sapphire, the azure sapphire, the ruby, the 
oriental topaz, oricuital a\nethyst, orieutal emeralcl, 
etc. 

Star-Sfones are in the form of a six-rayed star, 
and there are star-rnbiea, siar-sapphires, and star- 
topaz. Emery is one of the forms of the opaque, 
granular, muasive sUites of this mineral. 

Oriental Euby is the most valuable of all gems, 
when of large size, good colour, and free from 
flaws. They are found iu Siam, the Capelan 
mountains ten days* journey from Syriam, a city 
in Burma, also iu Ceylon, India, Borneo, Sumatra, 
on the Elbe, on the Espailly in Auvergne, and Iser 
iu Btihemia. The ruby in colour varies from the 
lightest rO'>i‘ tint to the deepest carmine, but the 
moat valuable tint ia that of ‘ pigeon’s blood,* a 
pure deep rich red. 

Spinel Ruby and Balas Ruby belong to the 
spinel class of minerals, as also 
are several of the Btoiiea sold 
as Ceylon rubies. Tourmaline, 
when of a red colour, is called 
Bnizilian ruby, and this term is 
also applied to the artificially col- 
oured topaz. Tiic ruby brings a higher priee 


Carat 

£. 

1 

14- 20 

u 

25- 86 

2 

70- 80 

3 

200-260 

4 

400-45Q 
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than the diamond, ranging as per margin. Star 
Rubies are asteriated oorimdiims. Toui'maline is 
sometimes mistaken for the ruby, and the pink 
topaz for the balas ruby. 

Spinel ruby and balas jubies are found in 
Ceylon, Burma, Mysore, Baluchistan. The spinel 
ruby is of a deep hue. They are comparatively 
of little value, but are often sold for the true 
ruby, and the true ruby is occasionally parted 
with as a spinel ruby. With jewellers, however, 
every bright red mineral takes the name of ruby. 
The name is even given to garnets. Hindus and 
Muhammadans in India greatly object to the dark- 
coloured stones, deeming them unlucky. 

Saimhire with the ancients was a generic term 
for all blue gems. It occurs in British India, in 
the south of the Peninsula and Ceylon, also 
in Ladakh and in Siam. Sapphires vary from the 
deepest blue to black, and are often of varied 
hues. If held in water with forceps, the coloured 
and uncoloured stones will be seen. A very good 
blue sapphire of one carat weight would bring £20. 

In Tavernier’s time, in India all rubies were 
sold by weights called rati, — that is, three grains 
and a half or seven-eighths of a carat; the 
payments were made iu old pagodas ; and rubies 
of the following weights Ifad been sold as under : — 


Of 1 rati, . . Paga. 20 

Of 2i rati, . . „ 86 

Of 3i rati, . . „ 185 


Of 4g rati, . . Pags. 450 

Of 5 rati, . . „ 525 

Of rati, . . „ 920 


If a ruby exceeded six rati, and was a perfect 
stone, there was no value to be set upon it. 

Tavernier says (p. 143), ‘ The other place where 
rubies are found is a river in the island of Ceylon, 
which descends from certain high mountains in 
the middle of the island, which swells very high 
when the rains fall ; but when the waters are low, 
the people make it their business to search among 
the sands for rubies, sapphires, and topazes. All 
the stones that are found in this river are 
generally fairer and clearer than those of P^u. I 
forgot to tell you that there are some rubies, but 
more balas rubies, and an abundance of bastard 
rabies, sapphires, and topazes found in the moun- 
tains that run along from Pegu to the kingdom of 
Camboya.’ 

Oriental Emerald^ the green variety of corun- 
dum, is the rarest of all gems. Tlie finest occur 
in a limestone rock at Muzo in New Granada, near 
Santa Fede Bogota, lat. 5° 28' ; at Odontchelong in 
Siberia, and, as is said, near Ava. It is associated 
with spinel. When of a deep rich grasa-greeii colour, 
clear, and free from flaws, it sella at from £20 to 
£40 the carat ; those of lighter shade, from 5s. to £15 
the carat The emerald pillars in the temple of 
Hercules at Tyre, the emerald sent from Babylon 
as a present to a king of Egypt, four cubits in 
lengtn and three in breadth, and the emerald 
obelisk described by Herodotus, were all doubt- 
less green jasper. The Aral and Altai mountains 
have furnished fine emeralds. 

The Prismatic Corundums found among the 
Tora Hills near Rajiuahal,oD the Bunas, iu irregular 
rolled pieces, small, and of a light green colour, 
are sold as emeralds by the natives, under the 
nanm of panna or pana. 

Beryl includes the emerald of jewellers, and 
their aqua marine. It is an alumino'glucinium 
silicate, the aluminium being in the emerald 
apparently displaced to a minute amount by 
chromium. 


Aqua marine includes clear beryls of a sea-green 
or pale-bluish or bluish-green tint. Hindus and 
Muhammadans largely use them pierced as pend- 
ants and in armlets. They are the Being or seign of 
the Burmese and the zamarrud of the Persians. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a good specimen 
of aqua marine was contributed from Mysore ; 
other samples of long reed crystals were forwarded 
by the Nollore Local Committee. 

7'opaz was so called from the if^Iand of Topazion 
in the Red Sea. Tliere is a gold-coloured and 
greenish-yellow topaz. Oriental topaz is of little 
value in commerce. The gem is of a yellow tint, 
seldom deep, of a light straw colour. Oriental 
topaz, ruby, and sapphire consist of 90 per cent, 
of pure alumina, 7 per cent, of silica coloured with 
oxide of iron. 

Zircon consists of zirconic and silicic dioxides. 
Its pellucid varieties are gems. The dull green 
is the iargoon ; the red-tinted varieties are the 
hyacinth or jacinth. The yellow and blue tints 
are rare, but the more pellucid and colourless 
zircon, from its exceptionally high refractive 
power, approaches even the diamond in brilliancy. 
Zircon is found in the Ceylon districts of Matura 
and Saffragam. Matura diainond is the name 
applied to its finest varieties by the dealers in 
gems. Besides tlic two well-established species, 
common zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, 
massive, opaque, and uncrystallized, and of a dark- 
brown colour. Specimens of it from Saffragam 
weigh two or three ounces. The yellow varieties 
are sold by the natives os a peculiar kind of topaz, 
the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red as 
inferior rubies, and the very light grey us im- 
perfect diamonds. All the varieties are found in 
the beds of rivers or in alluvial ground, which, 
both in Saffragam and Matura, is of the same kind. 
Zircon occurs in alluvium in the Ellorc district of 
the Marlras Presidency. 

Chrysolnryl consists of glucina and alumina 
(alumiiiate of gluciuum). As a gefn it is known 
as the oriental chrysolite, also as cymophane. It 
is a beautiful greenish-yellow stone, almost equal 
in lustre and hardness to the sapphire. Chryaoheryl 
is sometimes with a yellow or brownish tinge, and 
occasionally presenting internally an opalescent 
bluish-white light. When green, transparent, and 
free from flaws, it is much prized. The less trans- 
parent specimens, when cut en cnhochon^ furnish 
one of the kinds of precious stones to which 
jewellers give the name of cat’s eye. The dark- 
green variety from the Aral is called Alexandrite. 

Diamonds are found in India, Sumatra, 
Borneo? Australia, the Cape Colony, the Aral 
mountains, Brazil, and South America. It occurs 
in India, in the Dekhan, near the river Pennar in 
the Cuddapah district, and near Banuganapilly, in 
the lower part of the Kistna, formerly near Ellore, 
and bed of the Godavery. The diamond sold in 
1856 ? to the emperor Louis Napoleon for £5000, 
was said to have been obtained in the Pennar or at 
Banaganapilly. They are also found at Fanoa in 
Bundelkhand, and at Sumbulpore on the Mabanadi. 
Thara and Tora are two diamond-washing tribes 
who possessed sixteen jaghir villages at Sumbul- 
pore. They are supposed to be of African origin. 
Another aboriginal tribe called the Jhira are said to 
have held their villages rent-free on condition of 
washing the sands of the river for diamonds, which 
were made over to the raja, while the gold ob- 
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tained at the Bame time remained the perqu site of 
the finderR. 

Diamonds arc found in quartz conglomeratcB 
containing oxide of iron, also in alluvium, in 
loose and embedded crystals, almost always of 
small size, and most frequent in company with 
grains of gold ami platinum. Diamonds arc found 
crystalline and amorphous, and of all colours, 
white, yellow, orange, red, pink, brown, green, 
blue, black, and opalescent. The rocks in 
which the diamond occurs in Brazil are either a 
ferruginous quartzoso conglomerate, or a lamin- 
ated granular quartz called itacolurnitc. The 
latter rock occurs in the Arals, and diamonds 
have been found in it ; and it is also abundant in 
Georgia and North Carolina, In India, the rock 
is a quartzoBC conglomerate. Mr. Ball tells us 
that there are diamond mines in various parts of 
Buudelkliand, but the principal arc near Panna, 
its capital. Other diamond areas are at Badra- 
chellnm on the Godavery, near the Kistna river, 
and near Banaganapilly and Cuddapah. A diamoml 
tract occupies a considerable area between the 
Mahanadi and Godavery rivers, viz, at Sumbulpore, 
with the bed of the Mahanadi for many miles 
above it, and Weiragarh 8') miles to the S.E. of 
Nagpur. About a.d. 1870, some small diamonds 
were stated to havi* been found in a hill stream 
near Simla. 

At Panno, diamonds are only known certainly 
to occur iji situ in a conglomerate which is referred 
geologically to the Rewa group, but there are also 
numerous workings in alluvial or superficial 
depositR. 

In the Cnddapnh district, tlie ])rincipal workings 
have been at Cunnapurti and Ovniumpilly, near 
Chennur, on oppo.sitc banks of the Pennar river, 
and Lamdur and Pinchetgapu, west of Chennur. 

In the Kuruool district, the mines are at Bana- 
ganapilly, Munimadagu, Kamulkotta, Timapurarn, 
Yembye, Byanpully, Guramkonda, Gudipad, 
Bannur, Devanur, Shaitan Kottah, Dewmarruh, 
Tandrapnd, and Baswapur. 

In the Kistna and Godavery districts, diamonds 
arc obtained at Golapilly, Malavilly, Purtial, 
Ganicoulur or kullur, etc., the pits at Golapilly and 
Malavilly bcii*g sunk in conglomerates and pebble 
beds of tertiary age. 

In the bed of the Mahanadi, at Sumbulpore, 
and about the mouths of the Ilcbe Khclu and 
Mand streams, large diamonds have occasionally 
been found. The place of working is called Heera 
Khond. 

At Weiragarh, in lat. 20° 36' N., and long. 79° 
.31' 30" E., 80 miles S.E. of Nagpur, the diamonds 
are found in a lateritic grit ; and at the sources 
of the Hebe river, in Gangpur, in the Icha river, 
a tributary of the Hebe, and also in the Sunk 
river. 

In Bundelkhand, the diamond bed proper near 
Panna is a conglomerate. The rock diggings do 
not cover a space of more than 20 acres, and the 
miners excavate great pits, 25 feet broad and often 
30 feet deep. At Kumerea (or Kahraura), locally 
called Kakru, to the east of Panna, the diamonds 
are found in a conglomerate sandstone made up of 
small pebbles. There are diamond mines also at 
Udesna, Sakeriva, Mujgaon, Boghin. 

An inventory of the precious stones of the 
crown of France was made in 1882, showing the 
number to be 64,812, of value £845,000. The 
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value of those of the Brazil sovereign is said to bo 
£5^0,000. 

The British crown jewels comprise 1 large ruby, 
4 rubies, 1 large sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 
1363 brilliants, 1272 rose diamonds, 147 table 
diamonds, 4 drop-shaped pearls, 273 pearls. 

Precious stoneB and pcarli ini' 


Precious stones and pearls ex* 
ported from India. 


1874- 75, 

1875- 76, 

1876- 77, 

1877- 78, 

1878- 79, 
187980, 
1880-81, 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 


Rs. 5,56,683 
4,80,8.59 
6,24,666 
6,75,649 
3,94,563 
2, .55, 639 
1,60,075 
1,60,197 
. 1,87,362 


ported into India, unset. 


1874- 75, 

1875- 76, 

1876- 77, 

1877- 78, 

1878- 79, 

1879- 80, 

1880- 81, 
1881-82, 
1882-83, 


Rb. 15,96,694 
13,93,591 
16,40,391 
19,40,848 
13,15,032 
15,52,799 
36.82,177 
24,23,629 
17,2.5,170 


A rtificial Gems are largely made, and many of 
the precious stones are well imitated. Doublets 
are partly true gems above, and partly false, being 
a portion of a true joined artistically to glass or 
other gem below. Lapidaries and jewellers even 
are BometimeR deceived by false gems, and of 
otherR entertain grave doubts. Birmingham sends 
many blue cut-glass false gems to Colombo for 
sale. The glass of bottle bottoms is even sold 
in Ceylon and other places as emeralds. Emeralds 
are rarely without defects, called flawa, ‘Rag,’ 
Hint>., and manufacturers, aware of this, maKo 
false emeralds with flaws. Of all precious stones, 
the emerald is most liable to defects, and their 
absence should excite suspicion, as they can be 
very easily imitated. Strass is a technical term 
for the base of the artificial gems. 

Precious stones arc not exclusively articles of 
luxury ; diamonds arc largely used in the glazing 
and other trades, and rubies and sapphires in the 
manufacture of watches. They arc lavishly used 
by Indian jewellers, who care less for their purity 
and commercial value than for the general effect 
produced by a blaze of splendour. And Sir George 
Birdwood remarks, nothing can exceed the skil], 
artistic feeling, and effectiveness with which gems 
are used in India, whether in jewellery proper, in 
the jewelled decoration of arms, and by Hindus in 
the ornamentation of the images in their temples. 
The quantity of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies in 
the Srirangsm shrine Rurpasses all imagination, 
though perhaps few of them are without flaws. 
It is a marvellous sight 

Adulnria or moon-stono is very abundant in some 
parts of the interior of Ceylon, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandy, where it is occasionally the predomi- 
nating ingredient of the rock. It is a variety or felspar, 
a form of orthoclase, and of little value. 

Apate, the of the Greeks and Akeek of the 

Arabs, is found in great variety and abundance in many 
parts of India. Some of the agates and other silioious 
minerals in the amygdaloid rocks on the banks of the 
Becna river, between Sholapur and Ahmadni^gur, arc 
of great size and in profusion, but the most beautiful 
are brought from Rajpipla and Cambay. 

Aw5eris largely obtained in many parts of Europe, 
and in Independent Burma, from mines at Hukong or 
Phyendwen, near the sources of the Kyendwen. 

Amethyst. 


Jaballakum, 

Amethyste, 

Amatista, . 
Amethyatus, 


Arab. 
. Fr. 
, Gr. 
. It. 
. Lat. 


Martas, . . . .Malay. 
Sang-i-SuIimani, . Pjbrs. 
Ametisto, . . PoBT., Sp. 
Bugsndi kallu, • Tam. 


The amethyst is mentioned in Exodus xxviU. 19, and 
xxxix. 12, but under this term two different minerals 
are known, vie. the common amethyst, a quartsoee 
mineral found in amygdaloid trap rooks in all oountriee, 
but in some quantity amongst the volcanic rocks of the 
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X>ekhaTi. Some beautiful specimens of cummoii anic- and its colours greatly vary, from tlic deepest velvet* 
thyst crystals occur in dykes of quartz near Bowenpilly, blue to the palest atid almost iinpereejd.ihlo tint, even 
at Secunderabad. It is rock crystal coloured with iron losing all that and becoming colourless, and in thai 
and manganese. Its colour is of every shade of purple form is a very beautiful gem, remarkable for its white- 
violet ; some of these are valued, for it is almost the ness and the absence of prismatic colours, 
only stone that can be worn with mournings. When The yellow variety of coriMidiim is called the oriental 
the colour of a specimen has to be equalized, it is placed topaz, which is of every sliade of yellow, and when p»ne 
in a mixture of sand and iron filings, and exposed to a it is highly valued. But many stones have a milky 
moderate heat. The oriental amethyst of jewellers is opalescence, which makes them valueless. The ordi- 
also of a purple colour, but is an extremely rare variety narv topaz of commerce, composed of silica and alumina, 
of corundum. Its colour can l>o destroyed by heat, and with hydro-fluoric acid (hydric-fluoride), commonly of 
its purity then resembles that of the diamond. a pale orange, toning down to a straw colour, is of com- 

Beryl. Some beryls are quite colourless, but green, paratively little value, 
blue, or yellow are prevailing tints. The finest beryls When the red and blue are mixed in tlie corundum, 
were described by Pliny os those which arc of a clear sea- the stone is called oriental amethyst ; half a stone will 
green colour— qui viridatem puri maris ; hence crystals be red and half blue, or emerald, ruby, topaz, and 
of clear tints of sca-grccn or sky-blue are called aoua sapphire in the same stone. The Ceylon ruby has 
marinas or aqua marines. Beryl occurs in consideraWc occasionally a blue tint, which can be expelled by heat, 
abundance at Kangium, in the Tanjofe collcctorate The opalescence occurs in rubies, sapphires, and topaz, 
of S. India, in the Siberian Altai range, also in Khotan. When such stones are cut cn rabochon at a certain 
liohi, and other Chinese provinces. In the United angle to the axis, they form the star-stono, showing in 
States very largo beryls have been obtained, but seldom a strong light a star of six rays, very pretty us a fancy 
transparent crystals. Numbers of the Hindus and stone, but of no value as a gem. 

Muhammadans of Southern India wear them pierced as Diamonds are occasionally colourless. The most 
armlets and pendants, and call them by names given also valuable diamonds are those known to merchants as 
to the emerald, — aszamarrud, zabrjad, and panna. The blue-white. There arc only in Europe three or four 
colours most esteemed in Northern India are the zababi, diamonds which can be termed blue. The finest of 
next the saidi (from the town of Said! in Egypt) ; these is the ‘ Hope ’ diamond, valued at £30,000. It is 
raibani, new emeralds ; fastiki, old emeralds, which of a beautiful 8Ri>phire blue. 

they imagine have completed a growth of 20 years; A recent newspaper article mentions that a dianiond, 

salki, zangari (colour of verdigris), kirasi, and sabuni. weighing 602 carats, of a dark slate colour, has been 
Dr. Irvine says (Gen. Mod. Top.) jmsmatic corun- found in the Jagersfontcin mine, South Africa. Owing 
dum or chrysobeiyl is found amoni^ the Tora Hills to its peculiai colour, experts could fix no precise value, 
near Rajmahal, on the Bunas, in irregularly rolled but it is said to he worth at least £2000. It is 
pieces, small, and generally of alight green colour. These about the size of a duck’s egg. Diamonds occur of a 
stones are considered by the natives as emeralds, and red colour ; one in I^ondon, weighing about three 
pass* under the name of panna ; but the natives are (prains, is valued at £800 ; and a diamond of a pure 
aware that they are still softer than the real emerald emerald green, the property of a W. Indian merchant, 
of India. is mentioned by Mr. E. AV. Streeter as of value £1000. 

Cat’s Eye, At Banaganapilly black diamonds occur. 

^1 oochio, ... It. Zmilampis, . . , Lat. Among famed diamonds may be mentioned the Orloff 

Beli ooulus, . . . Lat. Mata-kuebing, . Malay, gem possessed by the em]>eror of Russia, which is said 

Zmilaces, .... ,, Chashm-i-maidah, Perm, to have been brought from Srirangam ; it weighs 

Cat’s eye is chiefly found in Ceylon, but speoimens 194f carats. The Regent or Pitt weighs 136| ; it is said 
are also obtained from Quilon and Cochin, and in the to have been obtained at Parteal ; but Mr. Pitt is also 
neighbourhood of Madras ; the site of the last, however, stated to have bought it for £12,500 from Jam Chund. 
has not been traeec^ It is brought from Burma. It is a diamond merchant. The Sanci weighs 53^ carats, 
a transparent quartz full of minute fibres of asbestos, The Matan diamond, belonging to a raja of Borneo, is of 
and is cut in a highly convex form. It is of a yellow 367 carats, and valued at £269,379. The nizam of 
hue, slightly tin^^ with green. The cat’s eye is often Hyderabad has one of 340 carats. The Rhodes diamond, 
set in rings, and 18 much valued in India ; those seen in of 150 carats, was found r2th February 1880 by Mr. 
the Moulmein market arc not much valued. A small Porter Rhodes in the Kimberley mine in South Africa, 
one may be purchased for two rupees, and one of The last three are still (1883) uncut. Tlie Pigot diamond 
ordinary size for five ; while ton rupees is the highest weighs 82J. It was brought from India by Lord Pigot. 
price given for the best. Mr. Edward Streeter (p. 167) In 1801 it was sold in a lottery for 750,000 francs. The 
distingpiishes the true or chrysoberyl cat’s eye from the Braganza was discovered in 1741 in Bra,iil. It weighed 
quartz cat’s eye. The former is a rare varietyt of the 1680 carats. If cut, it is supposed it would weigh 500 
M^Boberyl. carats. It is believed to be a white topaz. The Star of 

Chrysolite and peridot are silicates of magnesia with the South, found in Brazil, weighs 254. It was found in 
Iron, and chrysolite is also a yellowish-green corundum. July 1863 in one of the mines of the Bogagen district, 
The name is also given to a coloured variety of rock* in the Minas Geraes province. About one half of its 
crystal. Oriental peridot is of a very pleasing, yellowish- weight was lost in cutting. Another Brazilian diamond, 
green colour, and is a very beautiful gem. It was at one 1381 carats, was found in 1775 by a negro, a few miles 
time considered of more value than the diamond. Mr. N. of the Rio Plata. One was found in 1878 at Du Toit’s 
Streeter says the chrysolite of the ancients is now pan in S. Africa. It weighs 244 carats. The diamond 
termed oriental topaz. It is a corundum formed of known as the Star of South Africa was found there 
alumina, coloured golden-yellow by oxide of iron. about 1868 ; it weighed 83 cara|e, and fetched £11,200. 

Coral is being utilized by the people of India in Much artistic skill is requisite in diamond cutting, in 
rapidly inoreadng quantities. In 1877-78, 65,627 lbs., order to retain the gem of as ^eat bulk as possible, 
vuue Re. 6.90^876. were imported from the Mediter- A diamond known as the Moghul was out for Shah 
ranean, while m 1883 the quantity was 152,372 lbs., Jahan by Hortensio Borgio, a Venetian. It weighed 
value M. 19,59,367. A small part is re-exported. 793} carats, and be reduced it to 186 carats, which 
Ooral of a pale delicate pink colour is now the most angered the emperor so that he fined him Rs. 10,000, 
valued In England, a large drop or bead selling at £30 in fact all bis poMessiona. 

to £40, and smaller pieces at £120 to £150 the ounce. The Koh-i-Nur weighed on arriving in London 186|^,, 

Red is esteemed in India. carats, and was valued at £140,000. It was cut by 

Corundum ooours in great abundance in Mysore, in Herr ’V’oorsanger, under Messrs. Coster of Amsterdam. 
I^e Coimbatore distriot of the Madras Presidency ; and in the atelier of the crown jewels in I/ondon, and it 
its crystaUine, translucent coloured varieties are the was reduced to 106iV> <^d is valued at £100,000. It is 
gems known t<^ewellers as the ruby, emerald, topaz, the personal premerty of the Queen-EmpreM Victoria, 
and sapphire. Tne emerald is one of the rarest id these Mr. Streeter is of opinion that it is the Moghul diamond, 
varieties. The oriental ruby or red variety of corundum The Regent diamond, before cutting, weighed 410 
is very rare ; when pure in water and colour it is very , carats, and 1368 after it was cut. 
valuable. The blue variety of corundum is the oriental It is auppoaed that the Bhodea diamond would, when 
sapphire, is in greater abundance, but of inferior value, cut, weigh 100 carats. In July 1858, a diamond was 
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found in Brazil which woiglied 254 carats, but was 
reduced in cutting to 125. 

Mr. Bryce Wriglit, of 204 Regent Street, is in posscs- 
Bion of a diamond of some note, set in a ring which was 
kept for many years in the treasury of the Moghul 
emperors of Hindustan. It is one of the very few 
known diamonds that are cut or engraved, and it is 
supposed that the work upon it, owing to the extreme 
hardness of the stone must have cost years of incessant 
labour. The engraving is believed to be by a Persian 
artist ; it is a monogram composed of two Arabic 
words interlocked togetlier, making up the invocation, 
‘O Ali.’ The date of the work is supposed to be A.n. 
1200. 

All the diamond locsditios yield stones which mineral- 
ogiotdly are true diamonds, but do not possess the high 
qualities to entitle them to ho regarded as precious 
stones. And this remsrk is equally applicable to all 
the varieties of tlio corundum, felspnthic, and other 
minerals which furnish the gems of the jewellers. 

Eineridds arc mentirnei in Exodus xxviii. 18. also in 
Tobit, Judith, I'kclesiaHics. ami Ezekiel. The emerahl 
mines in ,Tabl Zabarah in Egypt— the Smaragdus mons 
of the ancients -were worked n.c. 1050, in the time of 
Sesostris ii. These mines (Bunsen’s Egypt, ii. 303) 
Were on the Kosscir Ko.ad, from Koptos to Aennuin 
(Philoteras), 

Tlie Fdxpnr gronj) of niinorals includes several of 
value in the arts, such as lahr.adorite, with its beautiful 
play of colours, moon stone or orthoclaso, valencianite, 
Amazonite or Amazon stone, and lazulite, called blue 
felspar and blue spar. 

Fos.hH wood is in largo quantity in Burnm, in Sind, 
and at Ver«lachellurn nnd <)otatoor,west of Pondicherry. 
It is used for ornanients. 

(r(ir)i(’t, from which carhuncles are formed, is in great 
abuidancc in the soutli of India, chiefly in gneiss rock 
in Iho Guntur ami Coimbatore districts, also at the 
Muiizerab.ad (ihat, and in tlic Aravalli range. Amongst 
its varietio.s are the violet tinted almandine ; iho yellow 
and hyaciuthine garnets known as cinnamon-stone and 
essonite, which contain calcium and aluminiiim ; the 
garnet and pyrope, or Bohemian garnet varieties, when 
out en cabochon, are tlie carbuncle of jewellery ; 
but the carbuncle of the ancients included all 

gems of a red colour, such as hyacinths, rubies, garnets. 
Other varieties of garnet are allochroito, topazolite, 
melanite, colophanite, and grossular garnet. 

Jo/ite and cyanito or kyanitc imitate the sapphire, 
but the greater hardness of the sapphire afford^^an easy 
test of its genuineness. Kyanite is a silicate of alumina, 
and occurs in long, thin, blade like crystals of a clear 
blue or bluish -wliite colour. 

Jndr, which the Chinese so highly value, is brought 
from Central Asia, one locality being at (iulbagasheu 
in the valley of Karakash. The Yu or Jade mines of 
Independent Burma are in the Mogouug district, about 
25 ujiles S.AV. of Maing-Khum. Momien in Yunnan 
was formerly a chief seat <>f the manufacture of jade, 
and still sends out a considerable quantity of small 
articles. Jade was imported from Burma in 1880-81 to 
the value of Rs. 2,45,650, and mostly all re-exported to 
.Singapore and China. It is also called nephrite. 

Jet is imported into India from Europe, and is only 
worn by Euroiieans. Large quantities of lignit(3 are 
found in the tertiary strata along the sea-coast of India, 
but none of it takes a good polish. 

Lapis-lazuli, or azure-stone, from Central Asia, is not 
in much request in India. It was the sapphire of Pliny. 
It is found in High Asia nnd in Chinn provinces. In 
ancient times it was used for cameos and intaglios. The 
Chinese roske it into cups, vases, buttons, caskets. 

Malaxkile, an imported mineral, is rarely worn, and 
only by Europeans. It occurs in the copper mines in 
Australia, also largely in Russian provinces. 

Mather of Pearl is the nacre from the interior of the 
shells of molluscs, chiefly from that of the Meleogrina 
marg&ritifersH 

Onyx, a quartsose mineral, is so named because of its 
substance being in layers of two colours, as on the nail 
of the human hand. One of the layers is white, the 
other of a grerish tint. In its natural state it is a 
sober mineral, but it is stained black by being boiled in 
honey, oil, or sugared water, and then in sulphuric 
acid. For red, protosulphate of iron is added ; and for 


blue, yellow prussiate of potash is added to the proto- 
sulphate of iron. 

Precious Opal has as varieties the Mexican fire opal, 
the noble opal of Hungary. Precious ojial is the mo.st 
be.'iutiful of all geina. Its price depends on the play of 
colours displayed. The hydrophanc or Mexican opal 
loses its beauty when expo.se(l to water. 

Common Opal, of a dull white without any play of 
colours, occurs massive in the volcanic tract of the 
Dekhan. It is used as a charm round horses’ necks, ami 
by native dentists for false teetli. 

Oriental is a term employed by jewellers to designate 
precious stones of the Jughest value. It is now excluded 
from books of mineralogy, the minerals to which it was 
formerly applied being now-a-dnys noticed umler their 
chemical composition. 

Pearls occur of all colours. Those of Asia, from tlie 
sea pearl fjystcr, Melca rrina luargaritifera, are found on 
the west coast of Ccyhm, in the gulf of Manaar, in the 
Persian Gulf, in the .Sulu Islands, near New Guinea, 
an<l in the Red Sea. Off the coast of Ceylon, the fish- 
ing season is inaugurated by numerous ceremonies, and 
the fleet, sometimes of 150 boats, then put to sea. 
Each boat hw a stage :\t its side, nnd i.s manned by ten 
rowers, ten divers, a steersman, and a shark charmer 
(pillal karras). ’The men go down five at a time, each 
exi»editing his descent by means of a stone 20 to 2.5 
pounds in weight, and holding their nostrils ; they 
gather abrtut 100 shells in the minute, which they remain 
under water. Each man makes 40 to 50 descents daily. 
The pearl oysters are thrown on the beach and left to 
putrefy. In the Persian Gulf, so many as 30,000 
j)crsons are said to be employed in tlm pearl fishery 
(Job xxviii. 18). According to European taste, 
a perfect pearl should be ro\ind or drop-sh.nped ; of a 
pure wlute, slightly transparent ; free from specks, 
snots, or blcmiKlj, and possessing the peculiar Ivistrc 
characteristic of the gem. In India and China, the 
bright yellow colour is preferred. Cleopatra is fabled 
to have di.ssolved in vinegar a pearl of the value of 
150,000 aureas or gqlden crowns, in the pro.sencc of 
Anthony, and to have drunk it off ; hut it would have 
required a larger quantity and stronger acid than sny 
one could have taken with impunity, to have done so. 
Cicsar is s.aid to have paid a sum equal to .£50,000 
sterling for a single pearl. The fellow-drop to the 
pendant destroyeil by (deopatra ia«ipaid to have been 
sawn in two by command of the emperor Augustus, and 
used to adorn the statue of Venus. The mother of the 
last nawab of the Carnatic gave him a necklace of 
pearls, each of wliich cost ahovit Ks. 1000. 

Quartzosc minerals are largely used for personal 
ornament, for articles of luxury, find in the decorative 
arts. They have been skilfully adapted in the orna- 
mentation of the beautiful Taj Mahal at Agra. Those 
better known to jewellers and lapidaries are sometimes 
<lesignatcd inferior gems, such as the agate, amethyst, 
bloodstone or heliotrope, chrysoi)r.a.se of an apiilc-grecn 
colour, carnelian, jasper and Egyptian jasper, onyx, 
common opal, plasma, rock-cry.stril, sard, and sardonyx. 
The last is rarely seen in India. Jasper, onyx, common 
opal, bloodstone or heliotrope are found in abundance 
in many parts of the Dekhan, in the valley of the Godn- 
very, and amongst the Cambay stones. Mocha stones 
and moss - stones of great beauty occur among the 
minerals from Cambay. Cambay enjoys celebrity for 
its agates, mocha-stones, caruelians, and all the chalce 
donio and onyx family. All of them are brought from 
Rajpipla, but worked ui> at Cambay into every variety 
of ornament, — cups, boxes, necklaces, handles of daggers, 
of knives and forks, seals, etc. They are from the 
amygdaloid trap rocks drained by the Nerbadila and 
Tapti. The principal varieties sold in Bombay arc 
crystal, milk quartz, prase, a green variety of moss- 
stone, mocha - stone, fortification agate, calcedony, 
carnelian, chrysoprasc, heliotrope, onyx, obsidian, 
and very rarely amethyst. These stones abound in 
all trap countries, the Brazils exporting them m largely 
as India into Europe, where the terms Brazilian and 
Indian agates are used indifferently by the trude. 

Jtock-rry^al is abundant in the south of the Peninsula 
of India nt Vellum. It can be dyed. If made red-hot, 
and plunged repeatedly into the tincture of cochineal, 
it becomes a ruby ; if into a tincture of red SAndal, it 
takes a deep red tint ; into tincture of saffron, a yellow 
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like the topaz ; into a tincture of turncsol, a yellow 
like the topaz ; into juice of ncrprum, it takes a deep 
violet like the amethyst ; and into a mixture of tincture 
of turnesol and saffron, it becomes an imitation of the 
emerald. Steeping the crystal in oil of turpentine 
saturated with verdigris or spirits of wine, holding 
dragons’ blood or other coloured resins in solution, 
depths of tints are produced proportioned to the time of 
steeping. ‘ Crystal can be coloured if heated in a crucible 
with oipiment and arsenic, (."rystal coloured red, as 
false rubies, are known in France ns rubaoes. 

Quartzose minerals were not commonly known in 
ancient times, and hence were extravagantly esteemed. 
The fragments of a murrhine cup, the little Cambay 
stone cup still made in Cambay, were exhibited in the 
theatre of Nero, ‘as if,’ a<ld8 IMiny, ‘they had been 
the ashes of no less than Alexander the Creat himself ! ’ 
Seventy thousand sesterces was the price of one of these 
little Cambay cn])s in Rome in the days of Pompey. 
The price in Bombay ranges from Ks. 18 to Rs. .‘15 and 
Rs. 75. Nero paid 1 ,000,000 sesterces for a cup, ‘ a 
fact,’ silly remarks Pliny, ‘ well worthy of remembrance 
that the father of Ids country should have drunk from 
a vessel of such a costly price.’ Amon^'st tlie people of 
India the inferior gems are held in but little esteem ; 
they value a gem for its intrinsic price, not for the 
workman’s skill expended in shaiung it, in which the 
chief value of all the inferior gems consists. 

Rahif with lapidaries and jewellers is a term applied 
to the beautiful red crystals of any minerals which can 
be used as gema ; but the oriental ruby is the red 
variety of corundum. The finest stones are found in 
the sand of rivers in Ceylon, in the sand of certain 
streams, and in the Caj>elan mountains near Syriam, 
a former capital of Pegu (Jour. As. Soc. Beng. ii. p. 75), 
about 60 to 70 miles from tlie capital in a N.E. dircc* 
tion, and over an area of about a hundred square miles, 
and sapphires are found along with them. The ruby 
is considered by eastern jewellers to apjiroach perfec- 
tion the more closely it resembles the colour of pigeon’s 
blood. The ruby is generally set in rings and brooches, 
lurrounded with brilliants. AVben placed in the fire a 
true ruby becomes invisible, but when immersed in 
water it appears to glow with heat. It is stated in 
Prinsep’s Oriental Accounts of the Precious Minerals, 
that not to he deceived in rubies is a work of difficiilty, 
because there ar#;' spurious ones of jiolishcd crystal 
which much resemble the true gem ; these are called 
Ayn-ul-rajan. Jewellers in the east apply the term lal 
to all rubies of a fine red colour, but their lal rumani 
(scarlet or pomegranate ruby) is probably the true 
spinel. The bright red siiinel ruby, lal rumani, is 
called by modem jewellers as vaqut naram, or simply, 
in Hindustani, narmah, also labri. The ruby is imitated 
by spinel, from wbicli it is easily distinguished by 
superior hardness. The natives, like European mineral- 
ogists, distinguish four principal species of vaqut, — red 
(oriental mby), blue (oriental sapphire), yellow, white, 
or colourless ^oriental topaz), and green (oriental 
emerald). Natives distinguish the oriental ruby from 
the spinel, or balas ruby. A pure oriental ruby of ten 
carats is worth from £3800 to £4800, while the spinel 
ruby and balas ruby would be dear at one-twentieth of 
the sum. When the red has a decided shade of orange, 
it usually goes the name of vermeil or vermeille, 
when of a yellowish red it is called rubicelle. 

Oriental sapphires ore blue transparent varieties of 
corundum. When perfect, of a clear, bright, prussian- 
blue colour, and possessed of a high degree of transpar- 
ency, this stone is valued next to the oriental ruby. It 
is, however, seldom found in this state, being more 
frequently pale-blue, passing by degrees into entirely 
colourless. Pale varieties when exposed to a strong 
heat entirely lose their colour without undergoing any 
other alteration, and have often been sold for diamonds. 

Sapphire is found in the same earth with the rubies 
of Burma, but are much more rare, and generally of a 
larger size. Sapphire occurs crystallized in variously 
terminated six-sided prisms, and in rolled masses, an^ 
is found in the beds of rivers or associated with crystal- 
line rooks. It possesses double refraction, and becomes 
electric by friction. Is not acted on by acids, and re- 
mains unaltered by the fire, red and yellow varieties, if 
anything, being improved in colour by heating. Sap- 
phire is brought from Ceylon, Siam, Ladakb, and Pegu, 


but it is also found in Bohemia, in France, in the brook 
Rioupezzouliou, near Expailly, in Velay, and in New 
South Wales. In 1881-82, sapphires from Siam were 
imported into British India valued at Rs. 45,390, and 
via Simla from Lmlakh, on the road to Zanskar, of value 
Rs. 25,956. Sapphire is imitated with iolite, kyanitc, 
etc.; hardness affords the host test of the genuineness 
of the stone. The word sapphire is derived from 
sapheiros, the name of a blue stone amongst the 
ancients. Most probably the sapheiros of the ancients, 
however, was not our sapphire, but lapis-lazuli. 

Schorl occurs in the granite and syenite districts of 
the Peninsula of India. 

Spinel^ besides spinels properly so called, includes 
Franklinite and chromite (chromic iron). Spinel ruby 
and balas ruby are beautiful gems. Plooniiste is an 
opaque variety of spinel. Spinel is found in Saffragam 
and Matura, in Ceylon, in Mysore and Burma. Spinel 
ruby or babis ruby varies in value according to its cut 
and colour. Bala.s ruby is pale-red or rose-red ; it 
varies mucli in price. 

Stac-stoncs are varieties of the corundum class of 
precious stones, ---star-rubies, star-sapphires, and the 
star-topaz. They have stars of six rays, but are not 
esteemed by the Singhalese or natives of India. 

Topaz occurs in the corundum localities. Oriental 
to]»az is a variety nf corundum of a yellow colour, more 
or less mixed with red. The most esteemed colour is a 
bright jonquil-yellow, and next a pure lemon-yellow. 
It is a very beautiful skme, though inferior in value to 
emerald, ruby, or sapphire. The kind most valued by 
the jewellers of Europe are brought from the Urulga 
river. White topaz is a fluo-silicate mixed with silicate 
of aluminium. 

Touimalwc occurs abundantly in Siberia, in Burma, 
in Dindigul, and in Ocylon, in colours black, brown, blue, 
green, red, white, and colourless, and exhibitidg n 
dichroism. The tourmalines have many valuable and 
beautiful forms, made use of in the arts. Rubellite, a 
variety of tourmaline, is found in Burma and Siberia. 

Turquoise, from Central Asia, is a favourite with the 
Muhammadans of India. Turquoise is the Firozah. 
Hind,, hence Firoza-rang, turquoise blue. It is found 
at Khojend, in Mnwar-al-nahr or Trana-Oxiana, at 
Shebavek, in Rinnan, and in a mountain of Azerbijan, 
where the mine was <liscovered about fifty years before 
Ahmad bin Abd ul Aziz composed his Treatise on 
Jewels. He describes the mine at Nishapur as most 
celebrated from early ages for that particular kind of 
turquoise entitled Abu Isbaki, which, .says be, averts 
evil from those who wear it, conciliates the favour of 
princes, augments wealth, preserves the sight, ensures 
victory over an adversary, and banishes all unpleasant 
dreams. He says the ancient sages, when first they 
beheld a new moon, immediately after fixed their eyes 
on the Firozah (Ouseley, Tr. i. p. 211',, Turquoise is 
apt to change colour if brought into contact with acids, 
musk, camphor, or other scents. Small clear Persian 
stones at Nishapur in Khorasan sell at 6d. to 208. each, 
whilst a fine ring stone will realize from £10 to £40. 
A perfect stone of the size of a shilling, and of good 
depth, was sold for £400. It varies from white to a fine 
azure blue, but it is only the fine blue stones that are 
of value. 

Zircon occurs in alluvium in the Ellore district. 
Hyacinth of the lapida^ and jargoon are varieties of 
zircon. Its pellucid varieties are gems. 

— Prinsep's Oriental Accoxmts of the Pi'eciovs 
Minerals; Ouseleifs Tr.; C. W. King^ Precious 
Slones; Emmanuel on Gems; Masoti^s Burmdh; 
Tennanfs Ceylon; Dr. Buist in Bombay Times; 
Tavernier's Travels; Niebuhr ^ Beschreibung von 
des Arahien ; Davy's Ceylon^ p. 20 ; PImy, xxxvii., 
XV,, xxiii. ; Forbes' Eleven Years in Ceylon^ ii. p. 
97 ; WeUsted, i. pp. 112, 113 ; Mr. Streeter; Mr. 
V. Ball on Diamonds^ etc. 

PREDESTINATION, the Takdir, Kaza, Al- 
Maknddar, Kismat, and Nasib of the Muhatn* 
inadans, is an essential doctrine of their creed. 
It« inflaence over their everyday life is evidenced 
by such sayings as. There are two days in which a 
I man should not have a fear of death, tihe one on 
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•which he is not to die, and that on which he is to 
die. Their resignation to events is supreme. 
Hindus of the Tclingaim country attribute every 
good and every evil act to predestination, and this 
doctrine is strongly insisted on in the introduction 
to the ancient Hitopadesa. Most of the eastern 
Christians, also, enffertain a similar belief. Many 
Muhammadans hold that fate is in some respects 
absolute and unchangeable, in other respects 
admitting of alteration. In the former case, it is 
called al Kaza al Mahkum, meaning the absolute 
and unchangeable fate, and in the latter, al Kaza 
al Mubram ; and they are guided in their daily life 
by these views. Nevertheless the doctrines of the 
Koran and the Hadis or traditions appear to be 
that the decrees of God, or fate and destiny, are 
altogether absolute and unchangeable, written in 
the beginning of the creation on the Preserved 
Tablet, Allawuh al Mahfuz, in heaven. Again, it 
is held that God has not predestined the will, 
though He sometimes inclines it to good, and the 
devil sometiines inclines it to evil ; and the Mu- 
hammadan believes that he is to be admitted into i 
heaven oidy by the mercy of God on account of j 
his faith, and is to be rewarded in proportion to ; 
his good works. | 

PREDIAL SLAVES of British India have also i 
been called a Helot race. The chief of them are 
the Chooroo of the PanJab, the Chamar of Hin- 
duston, the Mhar of the Mahratta country, Pariahs 
in tne south. These no doubt represent conquered 
races. The Chamar of Hindustan is round-faced, 
small-featured, and dark, but without any decided 
aboriginal feature. 

PREJEVALSKY, Lieutenant-Colonel N., 
author of Mongolia, the Tangut Country; Three 
Years’ Travel in E. High Asia, Lond. 187(> ; also. 
From Kulja across the Tian Shan to Lob Nor, 
Ixmdon 1879. 

PREM DEVH. It was a saying of Bhishma, 
that where a son does not exist, the daughter 
should occupy the throne, Prem Devi was on 
the throne of Dchli before the Muhammadan 
invasion. In Nepal three females reigned at 
different times. Rajendra Lakshmi is described 
as a ‘woman of extraordinary character and 
talents.’ In Ceylon, several ranis reigned from 
time to time. In Rajputana females have governed 
08 regents. Colonel Tod, speaking of the Bundi 
queen, says her sentiments showed invariably 
a correct and extensive knowledge, which was 
equally apparent in her letters, of which he had 
many. At present (1883) the Begum of Bhopal 
is reigning . — Calcutta Review^ pp. 43, 109. 

PREMNA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Verbenacese, and tribe Viticese. The follow- 
ing are the principal species of the East Indies : — 

P. enoulenta, Chittagong. 

P. barbata, Wall.y J^ngal, Nepal, Kaniaon. 

P. latifolia, i2ox6., Coromandel. 

P. loneifolia, Roxh.^ Bengal, Khassya, Assam. 

P. herWcea, Jtaxb.f Bengal, Peninsula. 

P. prooumbens, Moon, Ceylon. 

P. spinosa, Boxb., Ben^. 

P. interrupts, IPaZf., Sikkim. 

P. soandens, Roxh., Kandalla, Sylhet. 

P. grandifolia, WaU, 

P. oordifolia, JRox6., Kandalla, Penang. 

P. Usvis, WeUL, Doab. 

P. ooriaoea, Linn. 

P. muoronata, Roxb., Momng, Khassya. 

P, iomentoaa, TTi/fdc., Oircars. 

P. flavescens, Buck., Qoalpara. 


P. glaberrima, W. Ic. 

P. integrifolin, W. Ic. 

P. aerratifolia, W. Ic. 

P. thyraoidea, W. Ic. 

P. Wightians, W. Ic. 

PREMNA HERBACEA. Roxh. 

Bhooi jam, . . . Beno. Sheeroodek, . . . Tam. 

Bhoomi jambooka, Sansk. Ounta baringa? . Tkl. 

Siribekku, . . . Sinoh. 

A plant of Ceylon and the Peninsula of India. 
The leaves of P. esciilenta are eaten as food ; also 
used medicinally. 

PREMNA INTEORIFOLIA. Linu. 

Premna hircina. Buck, 

Chamaree, . . . Mahr. Ghebu nelli, . . . Tel. 

Appel, . . . Malkal. Pinna nelli, . . . , ,, 

Muunay maram, . Tam. 

A shrub or email tree, common in India ; the 
timber is only useful for the most common pur- 
poses. The leaves have a very unpleasant odour 
when pressed in the hand, but used by the natives 
in soups and curries, and a decoction of the leaves 
is used in colic and flatulence. The root has a 
somewhat wann and bitterish taste, an agreeable 
smell, and is prescribed in decoction as a gentle 
cordial and stomachic in fevers. — Wight ; Jaffrey. 

PREMNA LATIFOLIA. Roxh. Nelli chettu, 
Peddi-nclii, Tel. A small tree of the Coromandel 
coast; wood white, firm, and used for various 
economical purposes. Flowers during the hot 
season ; the leaves have a pretty strong though 
not disagreeable smell, and are much used in 
curries by the natives. — Voigt. 

PREMNA MUCRONATA. Roxh. 

Bankar, . Bkas., Ravi. I Gian, RavI. 

Ganhila, . , ChenAB. | 

A tree which occurs in the Siwalik tract to 3000 
feet up to the Ravi. — Stewart. 

PREMNA PYRAMIDATA. IFa/f Kyoon-na- 
lin, Burm. a small tree of British Burma ; wood 
strong, used for weavers’ shuttles. A cubic foot 
weighs 52 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 30 feet, and average girth measured at 
6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. — Brandis^ Cal. 
Cat. Ex., 1862. 

PREMNA SERRATIFOLIA. D. C. 

P. barbata, Willdc. | Munn»-keeray, . Tam. 

Leaves used similar to those of P. integrifolia. 
The natives are very fond of them. — Jaffrey. 
PREMNA TOMENTOSA. Roxh. 

Kolouttay toak ma- Boosairu, . . . SiNGH. 

ram, . . Anolo-Tam. Nagara chettu, . . Tkl. 

Chambara, . . . Mahr. Navuroo, Nagool, . ,, 

A small tree of Ceylon, Coimbatore, the Bom- 
bay ghats, the Godavery, and the Northern 
Circars. It has a pretty -looking wood, hard and 
close-grained, of a brownish-yellow colour, well 
fitted for ornamental purposes ; more a fancy wood 
than a timber, and is rather scarce ; the natives 
use the sap in some of their ceremonies. — Roxh. ; 
Wight; Rohde. 

f’REM SAGUR, a Hindi paraphrase of the 
Bhagavat Purana. 

f PRESBYTIS. lUigtr. A genus of monkeys, 
t the SemnopithecuB of Cuvier, the Langur and 
Hanuman monkeys of the Hindus. 

P. entellus, Bengal Langur. 

P. BchiBtaoeufl, Himalayan Langur. 

P. priamui, Madras Langur. 

P. Johnii, Malabar Lan^r. 

P. jubatus, Neilghorry Langur. 
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P. pileatus, Blyth, Sylhet, Cachar, Cl>ittagong. 

P. barbei, Blyth, Tiperah Hills. 

P. obscurus, Reid, Mer^i. 

P. Phayrei, Blyth, Arakan. 

P. albocinereuB, Malay Peninsula. 

P. cephalopterus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

P. ursinus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

P, raaurus, — , Java. 

P. melalopho.s, — , Sumatra. 

Prefibytis cephalopterus, ZhnmermaUy Blyth, 
occurs in Ceylon. It is a most identic creature ; 
has the body black, slightly grizzled ; croup, | 
tail, and exterior of thighs albescent, palest ' 
on the croup and end of tail ; head riifescent- 
brown, a little tinged with blackish on the sides, 
and the whiskers and short hair bn the chin 
and lips of a dull white, conspicuously con- 
trjisting. Dr. Kelaart designated it ns a new 
species, Pr. cephalopterus, vnr. h. monticolus, and 
the native name he spells Kallu wanderu. 

Presbytis entelliis, Jerdon. 

P. anchisos, Elliot. 

Musya, .... Can. I Hanurnan Langur, Hind. 
Bengal Langur, . Eno. | Makur, Wanur, . Mahu. 

The Bengal langur occurs in Bengal and 
Central India, prefers forests and liighly Avooded 
districts, groves near villages, and occasionally 
enters towns and plunders the shops of the grain 
dealers with impunity, as the Hindus of N. India 
deem it sacrilege to kill one, and in some temples 
in the west of India it is regularly fed by the 
priests. — Jerdon, 

Presbytia Johnii, Jerdon. 

SemnopithccuB Johnii, mr. S. cucullat a, Ts. Geof. 

Martin. S. hypoleucus, Blyth. 

S. Dussumierii, Schim. 

The Malabar langur is found in the lorcsts of 
S. Canara, Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, but 
frequents gaidens and cultivated woodland. Like 
others of the genus, it generally, by a noisy and 
alarmed chatter, gives notice of the presence of 
tigers, leopards, and other beasts of prey. 

Presbytis jubatus(SeinrK)pithccu.s Johnii, Blyth), 
the Neilgherry langur, is of a dark glossy-black 
throughout. It inhabits the Neilghcrries, Ani- 
niallay, Pulney, and Wyiiad, above 2500 feet. It 
is bhy and wary. The fine glossy fur in much 
prized. 

Presbytis priainus, Elliot, Blyth, Konde wan- 
deru, Singh., the Madras langur, is not confined 
to the low country in the north of Ceylon. They 
arc seen skirting the Kandyan Hills, and occasion- 
.ally on the hills. Trincomalee is full of them. 

Presbytis schistaceus, Hodgson, Ilorsf., Blyth. 
Kubup, .... Bhot. 1 Kamba Suhu, . Lepcha. 
Langur, .... Hind. I 

The Himalayan langur is found along the 
whole range of the Himalayas from Nepal to far 
west of Simla, Naini Tal, Musoorie, the Terai 
and lower hills of Nepal, and in Kamaon, up to 
12,000 feet. They are bold and predatory. 

Presbytis thersites, Blyth, EJle wanderu, Singh. 
It is found in Ceylon, in Bintenne, and in the 
Wanny district, ft was considered identical with 
Pr. priamus of the Eastern and Western Ghats 
of the Peninsula, the Ceylon hanurnan, but is j 
distinct from that and the several other allied 
species which have been confounded under Pr. 
entellus. At Mr. Elliot’s suggestion, it has been 
designated Pr. thersites, Elliot. Adult male in- 
ferior in size to that of Pr. entellus (verus) of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Central India, of a uniform 


dusky-grey colour (devoid of fulvous tinge) on 
the upper parts; jface surrounded with white, 
nairow over the brows, the whiskers and bt'ard 
more developed than in the other entelloid Indian 
species, and very conspicuously white. The strongly 
contrasting white beard is indeed the most striking 
feature of this Ceylon species, as compared with 
its near congeners. 

Presbytis ursinus, Blyth, usually seen in large 
numbers jumping on the trees, and when 
disturbed they make a pi'culiar short howling 
noise. One was known to have attacked a coolie 
on a coffee estate carrying a rice bag. Some 
of the races of Malabar ('at the flesh of this 
monkey, and considc'r it very delicious food, ami 
some Europeans who have bisted it are of the 
same opinion. — JCUint ; I'cvnenf's Ceylon, p. 02; 
Mr. Bly Ill's Reports. 

PKESKN'rS, in oriental customs, are invariably 
offered by inferiors or subordinatr'K on approach- 
ing superiors, and they are usually of money ; 
the superior either simjdy acknowledges them, or 
be^stows in return artiedes of dress, or confers 
the right to certain titles or digniti(‘S, The cus- 
tom was adhcrc'd to by Jacob, Genesis xxxii. 13-2d 
and xxxiii. 10, when about to meet Esau ; and by 
Jacob, in semding his sons to l'^gyj>t , xliii. 1 1, t o 
propitiate Jo8C})h. Tliere are thre(' articles which, 
in Japan, always form part of an iriqx'rial pn'sent. 
These are rice, dried fish, and dogs. Some also 
say that charcoal is always included. Why these 
should have been selected, or what they i)articii- 
larly symbolize, is not knoAvn , — American Exp. to 
Jap. p. L20. 

PRESERVED PROVISIONS. The chief articles 
employed for the preservation of organizi'd sub- 
stancoR are salt, sugar, oil, ('.harcoal, ac(‘tic acid, 
or pyroligneous acid, and nlcoliol and salt is iisi'd 
in tne curing of fisli of <lift‘(.'rf'nt kinds, bacon, liams, 
etc., in the pickling of pork, and in the corning of 
beef. Salt possc^ssrs great atfinity for water, which 
it abstracts largely from the sui)Btance to which it 
is applied, and to which affinity its power as a 
pro.se.rvative agent is mainly due. Sugar is prin- 
cijially employed for ju’cserving fruits, either 
entire or in the state of jam or nnrmalade. In 
the condition of syrup, it operat(‘R [tartly by the 
barrier which it interposes to the free access of 
the atmo8j)here to the surface of the fruit, and 
partly in consequence of its being a non-nitro- 
genouB substance. 

Sardines and anchoAues are nearly the only 
articles put up in oil. It ap[)earB to o[)erate in 
the same manner as sugar. 1'he powcrhil effect 
of charcoal retarding putr(‘8ccncc in meat, and 
even in restoring biintcd meat to a state of sweet- 
ness, is well known. Its action is due to its 
I property of absorbing gases and effecting their 
[ oxiiiation as rapidly as they are developed from 
the decomposing meat, and which is made to 
preserve at Ii^ast the appearance of freshness. 
The use of dilute acetic acid or vinegar is (uin- 
fined to the preservation of vegetable substtances, 
and is employed principally by pickle-makei's. 

Peromican is the muscular fibre of beef or 
mutton baked on hot iron plates and reduced to 
a coarse powder, but in India it is fibrous meat 
cut into long stripes, and dried in the sun. Vege- 
^tables and fruits arc now largely preserved freed 
from their fluid constituents. When vegetables 
thus prepared are immersed in water for some 
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time, they swell up, become soft and tender, and 
resume to a very great extent the appearance, j 
colour, and flavour proper to them in the fresh 
state. In another mode, the article to be pre- 
served is placed sometimes in the raw state, but 
generally cooked in a tiu canister, the lid of which 
is soldered down, but is perforated with a small 
aperture or pin-hole. It is then subjected to the 
action of either steam, boiling water, or a muriate 
of lime bath, until the contents of the canister, if 
not previously dressed, have become about two- 
thirds cooked. The aperture in the cover is then 
closed, and the canister and its contents are once 
more submitted for a shorter period — that is until 
the article is completely dressed — to the operation 
of heat. As soon as it has become cold, the 
canister is covered over with a coating of paint ; 
its preparation is then complete. — Hassell. 
PRESERVES, etc. 

Conserve, .... Fa. j Conserva, . . . It., Sp. 
Eingemaohto, . . Oer. ? | Rischisl, .... Turk. 

The Chinese candy many things which are not 
considered fit for such purposes elsewhere, as 
millet seeds, bamboo shoots, slices of the lily 
root, etc. ; these are hawked about the streets. 
Ginger root, preserved in sugar, is the most 
common sweetmeat exported ; it is made of the 
tender roots of the ginger plant (Zingiber oflSci- 
nalis), and when good has a bright appearance, a 
dark-red colour, and is somewhat translucent. 
If the, roots are old, the conserve wdll be stringy, 
tough, and tastelesH. Much of this land of sweet- 
meat is carried to India for consumption there, 
and for re-exportation to England and the Con- 
tinent. The export to the United States is con- 
siderable, also to Sydney, South America, etc. 
Otlier kinds of conserves, as whampee, guava, 
and pear, jelly, citron, kumquat, oranges, etc., 
are also sent abroad. In India, the mango, apple, 
pear, melon, quince, lemon, amla (Emblica ofl5- 
cinalis), halela (Bcleric rayrobalan), carrot, her, 
ginger, are all made into preserves. There are 
preserves also of lemon, Bokhara plum, limes, 
tomato, rhubarb, cherry (gila, sara, siya), peach, 
and water-melon. — Honourable Mr. Morrison'* s 
Compendious Bescriptinn. 

PRESIDENCY is the term by which, in India, 
the British designate the respective governments 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. It has its origin 
in the circumstance of the administration there 
being conducted by a council, the governor for 
the time being holding the office of president. 

The Presidency of Bengal (or technically Fort 
William in Bengal) has become so largely extended, 
as to require that the local government of parts 
of the original presidency should be delegated by 
the Governor-General of the extended presidency 
to Lieutenaot-Govemors. The Benml Civil Ser- 
vants are disseminated throughout Northern and 
Eastern India,— in (1) the Lieutenant-Govern- 
ment of Bengal Proper, in (2) the North-Western 
Provinces (of Beu^l) and Oudh, (8) the Panjab, 
(4) Raj pu tana and Ajmir, Oentm India, (6) 
the Central Provinces, (7) Hyderabad and Berar, 
(8) kWsore and Ooorg, (2) Assam, (10) Munipur, 
(11) British Burma, (12) the Andaman and Nico- 
bar Islands. All these distinct governments, under 
Lieutenant-Governors, Commissmers, Superin- 
tendents, or Native Princes, with Political Agents 
as their ^risers, are suppU^ with British officials 
from the Bengal Civil Service, and are subject to 


the superior control of the Governor-General in 
Council. The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
cover the remainder of India, and have their own 
distinct Civil Services. 

Although there are 14 separate governments in 
India, including Madras and Bombay, the 12 
divisions of Bengal Presidency have no corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of State except 
through the Governor-General. Bombay and 
Madras, as separate presidencies, retain that 
distinction. 

The three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay have each an executive ana a legislative 
council, over which the senior member, asGovemor, 
presides ; and letters from the Court of Directors 
of the E. I. Company were addressed to ‘ our 
President in Council,’ from which the three 
j divisions came to be called the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Presidencies. These councils are in 
direct communication with the Secretary of State 
for India, who is one of the principal ministers of 
Great Britain. 

PRESTER JOHN. Aung Khan of the Keraite 
Mongols, celebrated in Europe under the name of 
Prester John, or Presbyter John, was a contem- 
pomry of Chengiz Khan, whom, at the instigation 
of jealous enemies, he attempted, but failed, to 
destroy. He was of the Chnstian religion, con- 
temporary with the emperor Alexius Comnenus 
of (Constantinople, to whom he addressed a letter 
descriptive of his power. So many fables have 
been related of him, that his very existence hM 
been doubted. But many particulars of this 
letter are confirmed by Marco Polo, Sir John 
Mandeville, and others. In that letter he de- 
scribed himself as a Christian, ruling over the 
three Indies, from the furthermost, where Thomas 
is bound, to Babylon. These were divided into 
72 provinces, some of them Christian, and each 
with a king. He mentions that he had vowed to 
visit the sepulchre of our Lord with a great 
army, and that bis army was preceded by 13 
crosses of gold and precious stones. Dr. Gpp^rt, 
in an essay read before the Ethnological Society, 
describes Prester John as a title of four Tartar 
sovereigns or Kaitach, belonging to the Ritai 
Tartar, and one of the name Yeliutashi, who 
defeated the Sultan Sanjar, was the founder of 
the realm of Kara Kitai. After his conquest of 
Eastern and Western Turkestan, he became known 
by the title of Gur Khan, and had his capital at 
Bala Sagan. The last of the princes who took 
this title of Prester John was named Kushlub, 
who reigned 1213 to 1218, and was defeated and 
slain by Chengiz Khan. — Layard's Nineveh^ i. 
p. 261 ; Elliot, p. 498 ; Dr. Oppaert ; Schuyler, 
p. 122. 

PRETA, a spirit; Preta Srad’ha, the first 
year’s obsequial ceremonies to a deceased Hindu. 
There are fifteen Preta Srad’ha. The Hindu 
Shastras or sacred books teacli that after death 
the soul becomes preta, viz. takes a body about 
the size of a person’s thumb, and remains in 
the custody of Yama, the judge of the dead. 
At the time of receiving punishment, the body 
becomes enlarged, and is made ci^blo of en- 
during sorrow. The Srad’ha, performed by a 
son, delivers the deceased, at Ae end of a year, 
fror' this state, and translates aim to the heaven 
of the Pitri, where he enjoys the rev^rd of his 
meritorious actions, and afterwards, ip another 
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body, enters into that state which the nature of perform these ceremonies for them. The five 
his former actions assign to him. If the Srad’ha artisan castes, and all the non- Aryan races, have 
be not performed, the deceased remains in the priests of their own, and not Bralimans. Hindu 
preta state, and cannot enter another body. This priests have no official garments.— Cote. Myth, 
view of a future state is almost similar to that in the Hind. p. 39 2. 

825th and six following lines of Virgil, in the 6th PRIMATES, a group of the mammalia, corn- 
book of his iBneid, as well as of the 28th ode of prising the quadrumana and cheiroptera. See 
the Ist book of Horace. — Ward^ ii. p. 189. Mammalia. 

PRETYA-BHAVA. Sansk. This is often PRINSEP, JAMES, one of a family, several 
rendered the condition of the soul after death, of whom obtained employment or sought a career 
but means really the state on earth. The pre- in India. James was for some time secretary to the 
sent life, according to Indian notions, is Bhava, Asiatic Society of Bengal, and did more to extend 
birth and growth ; Pretya, after a previous death, the knowledge of eastern numismatics than any 
In Hindu books, a life after death is not unfre- other individual up to his time (1873). The 
nuently alluded to, but it is more for the goods of results of his researches have been given to the 
this world, for strength, for long life, a large world in two volumes, entitled Indian Antiquities 
family, food, and cattle, that the favour of the (Murray, 1858), edited by Mr. Edward Thomas ; 
gods is implored. Useful Tables on Indian Metrology and Chronology. 

PRIAPfjS. Lat. The Phallus of the Greeks, The marvellous ingenuity which he displayed in 
and Lingam of the Hindus. In the south of France deciphering the inscriptions of Asoka and other 
it was worshipped under the title of St. Foutin ; hitherto unread documents, revolutionized the 
of St. Regnaud, in Burgundy ; and as St. Cosmo, in whole character of Indian archseology. 
the south of Italy. — Tod. See Lingam. Charles R. Prinsep, a barrister in India, and 

PRICE, Major DAVID, an officer of the E. formerly of the Middle Temple, is the translator 
I. Co. in the Bombay array. He was long in of Say’s Political Economy. Henry Toby Prinsep 
political employ. He wrote in four volumes, is the author of several pamphlets on Indian 
Memoirs of the Principal Events of Muhammadan questions, also of various statistics published in 
History from the Death of the Arabian Legislator the Asiatic Society’s Journal, and of a Narrative 
to the Establishment of the Moghul Empire in of Political and Military Transactions of, British 
Hindustan, Ixmdon 1811--21 ; also History of India under the Administration of the Marquis 
Arabia antecedent to the Birth of Mahomed, of Hastings, 1813 to 1823, London 1820, 1825 ; 
London 1824. Origin of the Sikh Power in the Panjab, and 

PRICKLY PEAR, Opuntia Dillenii, Haworth^ Political Life of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Cal- 
Cactus Indians, Roxburgh^ C. Dillenii, Aer, also cutta 1834. 
called the hedge prickly pear, is a native of PRINSEPIA UTILIS. Royle, 

America, but ie now growing over all India, Behkul Beas. Bari.Jinti, . Chenab. 

and is called Nag-phana, or snake-hooded. It Gurinda, Cham., Jhelum. Bhekling, . . Kanawar. 

has large yellow flowers, and fruits throughout Arund, .... ,, Kekkli, Karangura, Ravi. 

the year, but the fruit is not used fn India. From Tatua,Phoolwara,CHKNAB. Bekkar, Bekrul, Sutlej. 
the severe pain its prickles occasion, its vitality, A common North-west Himalayan plant, and 
and the rapidity of its growth, it is a very trouble- found at 8000 feet in Sikkim, also in Kaghan and 
some plant to eradicate. After cutting it, put the Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungnam 
it into water, and sink it to the bottom with at an elevation of 4000 to 8000 feet. Used for 

stones. In 24 hours the water will begin to get hedges ; its seeds yield an edible oil *, wood used 

thick and muddy. In two days it smells sour, on for walking-sticks. — Stewart. 
the third a scum rises, and the whole substance PRINTED CLOTHS. The art o^t, calico-printing 
of the prickly pear is decomposed. It then makes is one which was common to the ancient Egyp- 
good manure, and will not grow or vegetate, tians and Indians, and is still largely practised 
Another method of destroying it is to cut a by the latter, and with a skill which produces 
number of the shrubby plants that usually accora- much to be admired, even in the midst of the 
pany it, spread these over the ground to the productions of the world, and after many attempts 
height of a foot or two, lay the prickly pear on nave been made to improve an art certainly im- 
the top, and leave the pile to dry for some days, ported from the east. Pliny was acquainted with 
then set fire to the heap. If too much of the the art by which cloths, though immersed in a 
prickly pear be piled up, it will require a second heated dyeing liquor of one uniform colour, came 
firing. Potass may be prepared from the ashes, out tinged with different coloujrs, and afterwards 
If prickly pear be cut and left on the ground, could not be discharged by washing. The people 
it very soon begins to grow again. of India were found practising the art when first 

PRIEST and PriesHy Caste are terms loosely visited by Europeans, and Calicut on the Malabar 
applied to the Brahmans of India ; the name is coast has given its name to calico, 
occasionally given to Buddhists. Every Brahman The large cotton chintz counterpanes, called 
who professes a knowledge of the formula of his pallampoors (palangposh). which from an early 
religion ^ may become a priest, and such are period have been made in the East Indies, arc 
distmgoisbed by the appellations, Purusbita, prepared by placing on the cloth a pattern of 
Achaiya, Sudnshya, Brahma, and Hota. The wAx, and dyeing the ports not so protected, 
first appears to be the principal ceremonial, the The colours used in calico-printing are derived 
last the sacrificial, pri^t. According to Mr. Ward, from all the three kingdoms of nature, but it 
the first-mentioned is the most advantageous seldom happens that solutions, infusions, or decoc- 
oi^er, as the rich, who are unwilling to fast, tions of these flours admit of being applied at 
batoe in cold water, and perform farther ablutions once to the doth without some previous prepara- 
and sacrifices, bestow fees upon the Purushita to Uon, either of the cloth itself, or of Hie colouring 
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material. It is often necessary to apply some 
substance to the cloth which shall act as a bond 
of union between it aud the colouring matter. 
The substance is usually a metallic salt, which 
has an affinity for the tissue of the cloth as well 
as for the colouring matter when in a state of 
solution, and forms with the latter an insoluble 
compound. Such a substance is called a mordant 
(from the liStin Mordere, to bite), a term given 
by the French dyers, under the idea that it exerted 
a corrosive action on the fibre, expanding the 
ores, and allowing the colour to be absorbed, 
he usual mordants are common alum and several 
salts of alumina, peroxide of tin, protoxide of 
tin, and oxide of chrome. These have an af^ity 
for colouring matters, but many of their salts 
have also a considerable attraction for the tissue 
of the cloth, which withdraws them to a certain 
extent from their solutions. Mordants are useful 
for all those vegetable and animal colouring 
matters which ore soluble in water, but have not 
a strong affinity for tissues. The action of the 
mordant is to withdraw them from solution, and 
to form with them, upon the cloth itself, certain 
compounds which are insoluble in water. In 
European cloth-printing, although the methods 
employed are numerous, and the combinations 
of colours and shades of colour almost infinite, 
yet each colour in a pattern must, in the present 
state of the art, be applied by one of six different 
stylc/B of work. These are termed — 1. the madder 
style ; 2. printing by steam ; 8. the paddling 
style ; 4. the resist style ; 5. the discharge style ; 
and 6. the China-blue style. By the proper 
combination of two or more of these styles, any 
pattern, however complicated, is produced. The 
processes actually required for finishing a piece 
of cloth are numerous, as, for example, in produc- 
ing a red stripe upon a white ground, the bleached 
cloth is submitted to nineteen operations, as 
follows: — 1. Printing on mordant of red liquor 
(a preparation of alumina) thickened with flour, 
and dyeing ; 2. ageing for three days ; 8. dunging ; 
4. wincing in cold water ; 5. washing at the dash- 
wheel ; 6. wincing in dung-substitute and size ; 
7. wincing in cold water ; 8. dyeing in madder ; 
9. wincing in •cold water; 10. washing at the 
dash-wheel ; 11. wincing in soap- water containing 
a salt of tin ; 12. washing at the dash-wheel ; 13. 
wincing in soap-water ; 14. wincing in a solution 
of bleacbing-powder ; 15. washing at the dash- 
wheel ; 16. drying by the water extractor ; 17. 
folding; 18. starching; 19. drying by steam. 

Indian dyers apply the mordants both by 
pencils and by engraved blocks. Blocks are used 
throughout India, but silk handkerchiefs had the 
parts where the round spots were to be, tied up 
with thread, so as not to be affected by the dye- 
liquors, and it was from this process of tying 
(bandhna) tliat they received the name of band- 
ana. The cloth-printers at Dacca stamp the 
figures on cloth which is to be embroidered. 
The stamps are formed of small blocks of kantul 
(Artocarous) wood, with the figures carved in 
relief. The colouring matter is a red earth im- 
ported from Bombay, probably the so-called 
Indian earth from the Persian Gulf. Though 
the art is now practised to much perfection in 
Europe, the Indian patterns still iptam their own 
particular beauties, and comma|d a crowd of 
admirers. This is no doubt due in a great 


measure to the knowledge which they have of 
the effects of colours, and the proportion which 
they preserve between the ground and the pattern, 
by which a good effect is procured both at a dis* 
tance and on a near inspection. Printed cloths 
are worn occasionally, as in Berar and BundeL 
khand, for sarees ; and the ends and borders have 
peculiar local patterns. There is also a class 
of prints on coarse doth, used for the skirts or 
petticoats of women of some of the lower classes 
m Upper ludia; but the greatest demand for 
printed cloths is for palempores, or single quilts. 
In the costlier garments woven in India, the 
borders and ends are entirely of gold thread and 
silk, the former predominating. Printing in gold 
aud in silver is a branch of the art which has 
been carried to great perfection in India, as well 
upon thick calico as upon fine muslin. The size 
which is used is not mentioned, but in the Bur- 
mese territory the juice of a plant is used, which 
no doubt contains caoutchouc m a state of solution. 

There is a branch of cotton-printing carried on 
at Sholapur. The patterns of various kinds are 
printed upon coarse cloth, and are used for floor- 
coverings, bed-coverlets, etc. etc., the latter by 
the poorer classes. The colours are very perma- 
nent, and will bear any amount of washing, but 
are confined to madder reds, and browns, black, 
dull greens, and yellows.. See Dyes. 

The object of calico-printing is to apply one 
or more colours to particular parts of cloth, so 
as to represent a distmct pattern, and the beauty 
of a print depends on the elegance of the pattern 
and the brilliancy aud contrast of the colours. 
The processes employed are applicable to linen, 
silk, worsted, and mixed fabrics, although they 
are usually referred to cotton cloth or calico. 
There are various methods of calico-printing, the 
simplest of which is block-printing by hand, in 
which the pattern or a portion thereof is engraved 
in relief upon the face of a block of sycamore, 
holly, or pear-tree wood, backed with deal, and 
furnished with a strong handle of boxwood. A 
machine, called the perrotiue, in honour of its 
inventor, M. Perrot of Rouen, is in use in France 
and Belguim as a substitute for hand-block print- 
ing. Copperplate printing similar to that used 
in the production of engravings, has also been 
applied to calico-printing. The invention of 
cylinder or roller printing is the greatest achieve- 
ment that has been made in the art, producing 
results which are truly extraordinary ; a length 
of calico equal to one mile can by this method 
be printed off with four different colours in one 
hour, and more accurately and with better effect 
than block-printing by hand. By another method 
of calico-printing, namely, press-printing, several 
colours can be printed at once. The cloth to be 
printed is wound upon a roller at one end of the 
machine, and the design, which is formed in a 
block of mixed metal about 2} feet square, is 
supported with its face downwards in an iron 
frame, and can be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
The face of the block is divided into as many 
stripes, ranging crossways with the table, as there 
are colours to be printed. — Hoyle's Arts of India, 
PRINTING. 


Taba, Ohapa, Ar., Hind. Imprenta, . . . . Sp. 

Impression, . . . Fr. Atche. . * . . . Tam. 

Drucken. . . . Gbr. ? Basma, .... TuBK. 

Impressione, ... iT. 
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Sir John DavLs ie of opinion that the art of 
printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the 
uiagnetio compass, which are justly considered 
as three df the most important inventions or dis- 
coveries, had their first origin in China. Their 
printing is bv a system of stereotype, the types 
being made irom the pear-tree wood, callea by 
them ly-mo. In the beginning of the lOth century 
their printing was invented, and in a.d. 932 that 
mode of multiplying copies of books received 
the imperial sanction, a printed imperial edition 
of all the sacred works having been then published. 

The art was not invented in Europe till 500 
years after this. Marco Polo speaks much cf the 
stamped paper money of the Chinese ; and he 
must have seen their printed books. Printing 
with moveable types (made of terra-cotta) was 
invented in China by a smith named Pishing, 
before the middle of the 11th century, but the 
invention does not seem to have been followed up. 
Their wood-printing was known at least as ear^ 
as A.D. 581 , and about 904 engraving on stone 
for the press was introduced. Paper in China is 
made from bamboo, from tlio bark of mulberry, 
of a hibiscus (Rosa Sinensis), and of the tree 
called chu (Broussonetia papyrifera). All bark- 
paper is strong and tougli ; it has rays crossing 
it, BO that when torn you would think it was made ! 
of silk fibres. This is why it is called Mien -chi, | 
or silk paper. 

Printing was known in Europe in A.o. 142'8. ' 
The art of printing was introduced into India by 
the Goa Jesuits about the middle of the ICth 
century, but at first they printed only in the 
Roman character. Father Estevao(i.e. Stephens, 
an Englishman), about lOOU, speaks of the Roman 
character as exclusively used for writing Konkani, 
and the system of transcription which he, uses in j 
his Konkani grammar (Arte de lingoa Cannarin) 
and Purana is really worthy of admiration. It is 
based on the Portuguese pronunciation of the 
alphabet, but is accurate and complete, and has 
been used by the numerous Konkani Roman 
Catholics of the west coast of India up to the 
present time. In the 17th century the Jesuits 
appear to have had two presses at Goa, — in their 
college of St. Paul at Goa, and in their house at 
Rachol. Few specimens of their work have been ‘ 
preserved, but tliere is ample evidence that they 
printed a considerable number of books, and some 
of large size. About the end of the 17th century, 
it became the practice at Goa to advance natives 
to high office in the church, and from that time 
ruin and degradation began, and the labours of 
the early Jesuits disappeared. Literature was 
entirely neglected, and the productions of the 
early presses were probably used as waste-paper 
by the monks, or left to certain destruction by 
remaining unused and uncared for on tlieir book- 
shelves. There is, however, in the Cochin territory 
a place quite as^mous as Goa in the history of 
printing !a India, often mentioned by travellers 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, Ambalacatta (/.c. 
Ambalakkadu, or Church wood). The place still 

remains as a small village with a scanty popu- 
lation of schismatic Nestorians ; it is inland from 
Cranganore, and a few miles to the north of 
Anganaali. The Jesuits appear to have built hero 
a seminary and church dedicated to St. Thomas 
soon after ;^550, and in consequence of the result 
of the Synod of Udayompura, pesided over by 
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Alexius Manezes, Archbishop of Goa, in 1699 it 
became a place of great importance to the mission. 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Malayan, and Syriac were studied 
by the Portuguese Jesuits residing there witli 
great sugcess, and several important works wore 
printed, of wliich, however, we have only the 
names left us, as recorded by F. de Souza and 
others, and still later by Fr. Paulinus. The last 
tells us that — ‘Anno 1679, in oppido Ambalacatta 
in lignum incisi alii characterse Tamulici per Igna- 
tium Aichamoni Indigenam Malabarensem, iisque 
in lucera prodiit opus inscriptum : Vocabulario 
Tamulio com a significaco Portugueza composto 
pello P. Antein de Proenca da Comp, de Jesu, 
Miss de Madure.’ • The first Malabar (Tamil? 
Malayalam ?) types had been cut by a lay brother 
of the Jesuits, Joannes Gonsalves, at Cochin, in 
1577- Ambalacatta was destroyed by order of 
Tipu, when his army invaded Cochin and Travan- 
core. He spared neither Christians nor Hindus, 
and to him attaches the infamy of destroying 
most of the ancient Sanskrit MSS. which time 
had spared in South India. Brahmans have yet 
stories curremt, how in those times their ancestors 
had to flee to the forests with a few of their most 
precious books and possessions, leaving the re- 
mainder to the flames. — 7'rubner\s Oriental Record. 

Tamil types seem, however, to have been cut at 
Amsterdam in 1678, to express the names of some 
pluLta in the large work, Horti Indici Malabarici. 
2'iegenbalg mentions, however, that they wer/i so 
bad that even the Tamilai* themselves could not 
make them out. It would appear that the next 
attempt was made at Ilallc, aboiit 1710, to supply 
tiie Traiwiuebar Mission. Fenger says, ‘ The 
people there, though unacf plain ted with tlie Tamil 
language, succeeded in making some Tamil letters, 
which they hastily tried and sent to Trauquebar, 
where the first part of the New Testament, os 
well as other things, was printed with them. 
This sainjde, the very first thing over printed in 
Tamil characters, was the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the friends at Halle when they despatched it with 
the printing-press, requested soon to be requited 
by a copy of the New Testament in Tamil.’ The 
printing of the New Testament was completed 
in Tranquebar in 1715. Tl»e ty^pe first cut at 
Halle is about equal to the sizi' called English. 
Smaller founts were cut afterwards. A spf'cimeu 
is given of a part of Arndt’s True Chriatianity, 
printed at Halle in 1751. Founts of type were 
subsequently cut in India. Printing was carried 
on both on the Continent and in Ceylon. In 
1761 the Madras Government allowed the Vepery 
missionarieH the use of a press taken at Pondi- 
cherry. Tamil typography owes it.s present 
excellence mainly to Mr. P. R. Hunt, of the 
American Mission Press. With much labour, he 
superintended the cutting of the punches of 
several founts ; the smallest size (brevier) he had 
prepared in America, He prorluced the smallest 
vernacular edition of the Scriptures ever yet 
issued in India. The American press has also 
raised the standard of printing throughout the 
Tamil country. The Rev. W. Taylor states that 
up to 1835 the only Tamil works printed by 
natives were the Kural ami some poetry by Auvai- 
yar. In that year (16th September) Sir Charles 
Metcalfe removed the restrictions on printing, 
and soon after#ardB native presses began to be 
established. In 1863, there were ten native 
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presses in Madras, printing in Tamil, on a very 
small scale. According to Hindu custom, related 
fhmilies dwell together, and a wooden printing 
press was owned in common ; some members acting 
as printers, others attending to sales. This indeed 
was the early practice in Europe. Hallain says, 

‘ The first print- TS were always booksellers, and 
sold their own impressions. These occupations 
were not divided till the early part of the 16th 
century.’ In 1872, three or four native printers 
had iron presses, and even claimed to hot-press 
their sheets. Some books printed by them were 
of very fair workmanship. 

The very first work printed in Bengali was 
issued from a press at Hoogly in 1778. It was a 
Bengali grammar by Nathaniel Brasaey Halhed, 
B.C.S. ; and the types for it were actually pre- 
pared by the hands of Lieut. C. Wilkins, of the 
Bengal army, afterwards Sir Charles Wilkins, 
the celebrated Sanskrit scholar. The first native 
who learned type-cutting was a blacksmith of the 
name of Panchanan, who was specially instructed 
in that art by Lieut. Wilkins himself. This man 
prejjared the first fount of Bengali types for the 
Baptist missionaries, at Serampur, at the rate of 
1 rupee -1 annas per letter. In 1875, the second book 
in Bengali was published by the E. I. Co.’s press. 
When Mr. Foster’s Bengali translation of Lord 
Cornwallis’ Regulation of 1793 was printed at 
the same press, a new sot of types had been made, 
vastly superior to its predecessor. In 1803, the 
Serampur missionaries prepared type in Deva 
Nagri, and on the 28th May 1818, issued the first 
Bengali newspaper, called Saraachar I)ari)an. The 
Samachar Darpaii was preceded by a Bengali 
monthly magazine, designated the Dig-darshan. 
Shortly afterwards the Tiinir Nashak was published 
in Calcutta by a Bengali, but it died in a short 
time. The Samachar Durpan, or The Mirror of 
News, was a hebdomadtil, and was printed and 
published at Serampur. Its first editor was the 
late well-known John Clark Marshman, — Father 
John, as he was irreverently dubbed by the 
English press of that time ; and the newspaper, 
after a protracted existence of nearly a quarter 
of a century, ceased to appear in 1811. The 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings, ac- 
cording to the Rev. J. Long, on the first issue 
of the paper, wrote with his own hand to the 
editor expressing his entire approval of it. And 
in public his lordship is said to have avowed that 
it was ‘ salutary for the supreme authority to look 
to the control of public scrutiny.’ 

An Agra newspaper of 1870 says there were 
then twenty-four mission presses in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma. These had published in the course 
of the last ten years no fewer than 3410 sepa- 
rate works, mostly of a Christian and educational 
character, in 31 languages and dialects. In the 
year 1870, there were six printing offices in Yezo 
alone (now called Tokio, i.e. Eastern Capital). 
They turn out elementary school-books to meet 
the large demands of this progressive people, to 
be used as the means for acquiring a knowledge 
of English and other European languages. None 
but their own people are employed. They 
publish newspapers in their own characters, but 
the type is cast on a regular body, to English 
standard, and in a Japanese type - foundry at 
Nangasaki. The native charaaters consist of 
Chinese, and the Japanese ‘ Hirakana ’ and ‘ Kata- 


kana.* The Chinese characters are arranged in 
cases with very narrow divisions the width of 
the body of the type ; these are placed in the 
divisions on their feet, with the face upwards. — 
Preface to Grammatica Damulica ; History of the 
Tranquebar Mission; Royle's Arts^ etc.^ of India; 
PennanVs Hindoostan, i. p. 132 ; McCulloch's Dic^ 
tionary ; Julien in Jour. Asiat. p. 609 ; Chin. 
Moderne, p. 626 ; Yule, Cathay^ i. p. 219. 

PRION DESOLATUS, a petrel of the Ker- 
guelen I.and. It is a small bird, and known to 
seamen as the whale bird, from accompanying the 
whales. P. pachyptila is also the whale bird of 
sailors. 

PRIONODON GRACILIS, Horsfield, a feUne 
form (Felis gracilis, Delundung of the Javanese), 
placed in a separate section under the name of 
Prionodontidm, between Felis and Viverra. (Zoo- 
logical Researches in Java.) In Blambangan it 
inhabits the extensive forests which cover that 
distrigt. 

PRIONODON PARDICOLOR. Hodgson. 

Zik-chum, .... JinoT. | Suhya, . . . Lepcha. 

Is the tiger civet, a very beautiful animal of 
the S.E. Himalaya, Nepal, and Sikkim. Jerdon 
iiad one which he domesticated, and it became 
playful. — Jerdon. 

PRISHADHRA, a son of Manu Vaivaswata, 
who killed tlie cow of his religious teacher, and 
by that menial act became a Sudra. — Dowson. 

PRISTID^F), the saw-fish family of fishes of 
the genus Pristis. There are — 

Pristis Perrotteti, M. and /T. , E. and W. Indies, Archi- 
pelago, Ked Bea. 

P. poctinatus, Lath.., Tropical Seas. 

P. 2y8ron, Blkr., East Inaies, Archipelago. 

P. cuspidatus, Lath., East Indies. 

PRlSTlOPilORIDAS, a family of fishes of the 
Pristiophorus genus, there are — 

PristiophoruB cirratus, Lath., Australia. 

P. nudipinnis, Gthr. 

P. Owenii, Othr., — ? 

P. JaponicuB, Othr., Japan. 

PKISTIPOMA GUORACA. C. and V. 

Perea gruunitus, Foster. I Anthias grunniens, Bloch., 
Guoraka, Bussell. 1 Schneider. 

This fish is one foot long. It inhabits the Isle 
of Tanna, Batavia, Coromandel, and Mahd (fresh 
water). Its air-vessel is very thin, from which its 
isinglass is of little value. 

PRISTIS ANTIQUORUM, a huge saw-fish of 
the eastern coast of Ceylon. Two other species 
arc found iu the Ceylon waters, P. cuspidatus and 
P. pectinatUB. Squalus pristis is the saw-snouted 
shark. — TennenVs Ceylon, p. 325. 

PRITCHAKDIA PACIFICA. This palm, 
throughout the Polynesian islands, is held to be 
exclusively the property of the aristocracy, and 
not allowed to be devoted to common purposes 
by the lower classes, like the species which it SO 
much resembles. — Seernan. % 

PRITHI or Kuuti, daughter of Sura, a Yadava 
prince, who gave her to his childless cousin Kunti- 
bhoja,’who brought her up. 1 n Hindu mythology, 
a sage named Durvasa, who was living in her 
father’s house, gave her a charm, by which she 
was to have a child by any god she liked to 
invoke. She suininoiied the sun, and her child 
was born armed with cuirass and lance. Afraid 
of the anger of her relatives, she expq^ed her child 
iu the Jumna, where it was fpund by Adi Ratha, 
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charioteer of Dhrita Raslitra, and nurtured by his till an opportunity occurring, he charged the 
wife Radha, and called therefore Radheya. Hindu army at the head of 12,000 chosen horse 

PRITHI RAJ, son of Rana Raemul, the trouba- in steel airoour, and Prithi’s prodigious army, once 
dour of Mewar. After several gallant adventures, shaken, like a great building, tottered to its fall, 
ho was poisoned by Pabhu Rao, chief of Sirohi, and was lost in its own ruins. The Viceroy of 
and Tara Bai immolated herself on the pyre, and Dehli and many other chiefs were slain on the 
their monument is to be seen near the temple of field, and Prithivi Raja, being taken in the pursuit. 
Mama Devi, overlooking the road leading to was put to death in cold blood. Then followed 
Marwar.--7bdV Rajasthan, i. p. 673. scenes of devastation, plunder, and massacre that 

PRITHI RAJA, also wruten Prithivi Raja have too often been enacted in Dehli. The bard 
and Pritwi Raja, a Rajput prince of the Chauhan Chand remained to sing the requiem of his nation's 
tribe, under whom the Tomara and Chauhan fall. He was the last heroic Hindu poet of India, 
tribes were united. Shortly before the time of and was the author of the Prithivi Raja Chauhan 
Shahab-ud-Din, the four greatest kingdoms in Rasa, containing an account of Prithivi Rajn. It 
India were — Dehli, then held by the Tomara has many books, of which the Kanouj Kandh con - 
Rajputs; Ajtnir, by the Chauhan; Kanouj, by tains the history of San jogata Jye -chand. 
the Rahtor ; and Gujerat, by Baghela, who hj^cl The chief of the Chauhan Rajputs in the Ulwar 
supplanted the Chalukya dynasty. But the district of Kaht claims to be the living repre- 
Tomara chief dying without male issue, his grand- sentative of Prithi. — Elph. pp. 313, 314 ; Brigg's 
son Prithivi, raja of Ajrair, united the Tomara and Ferishta, i. pp. 173-177 ; Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 164 ; 
Chauhan under one head. As the raja of Kanouj ^4.?. Res. ix. pp. 77, 109, 118, 1G8, 170. 
was also a grandson of the Tomara chief by PRIT HIV^I or Urvi, the goddess of the earth, 
another daughter, he was mortally offended at the is by some termed a form of Lakshmi, by others 
preference shown to his cousin ; and the wars and of Parvati. Her husband is Prit’hu, produced by 
jealousies to w'hich this rivalship gave rise, con- clmrning the right arm of a deceased tyrant who 
trib\ited greatly to Shahab-ud-Din’s success in his had died without issue, that he might have a 
designs on India. Prithi Raja was born in the posthiunous son, who is represented as a form of 
year 1154, and was sixteen years of age when he Vishnu. As a form of l.akshini, Prit’hivi is the 
succeeded his maternal grandfather on the throne Indian Ceres. Daily sacrifices are offered to her. 
of the Anango. Tlie first princess married by The Hindus divide the universe into ten parts, to 
Prithivi was the daughter of the Dahima of Biana, each of which a deity is assigned. Prit’hivi is Die 
a city the castle of which was built on the topmost goddess of the earth. Viswakarma, the artificer of 
peak of Druinadaher. He enlarged the circle of tlie univer.se, that is, the lord of creation, assuin- 
nis alliances, till there gathered round his throne ing that chaiacter, moulded the earth, and it be- 

108 chiefs of high rank, and in the height of his came Prit’hivi-cousipieuous ; and that name, Prit’- 

power he celebrated the Aawa Medha as a claim of hivi, is therefore as.signed to the earth. In Hindu 
empire. By one account, it was on the occasion mythology, Urvi means broad and wide; theearth- 
of this ceremony that Prithivi, in 1175, carried goildess is typified as a cow, which yields to every 
off the princess Sanjogata in open day from the class of beings the milk they desired as the ob- 
capital of Jyc-chand a feat, the heroism of wliich ject of their wishes. In the Vi'das the earth is 
forms the subject of the Kanouj Kandh of the personified as the mother of all beings, and is 
Prithivi Raja Chauhan liasa of the poet Chand. invoked together with the sky. In the form of a 
The princess of Kanouj was not only remarkable for cow, Prit’hivi was milked by Swayambhuva, grand 

her personal charms, but formed the most perfect ancestor of Prit’hu, wlio so employed liim. 

model of Rajput female character in her day. Prit’hivi, as a personification of the earth, also 
Her father, claiming enipiie, was being served by represents patience ; the Hindus refer to the 
princes of his race, but as Prithivi Raja did not earth, or Prit’hivi, proverbially, as an example of 
appear, the Kanouj king erected a mocking, ill- patience or forbearance, permitting fter bowels to 
snapen image of him. The princess San jogata, be ripped open, her surface lacerated, and suffer- 
however, threw her bridal garland over the image, ing every indignity without resentment or nmr- 
and Prithivi liaja, hearing of it, successfully carried muring. She is quoted also as an example of 
ber off, but with the loss of his best chiefs. correctness, as returning good for evil. Prit’hivi 

Shahab-ud-Din’s first attack on Pritliivi was Pati, i.e. lord of the earth, is a title conferred 
A.D. 1191, A.n. 587. The armies met at Tirouri, on terrestrial or real, as well ns mythological 
between Tanesar and Karnal, where most of the sovereigns. In the latter sense he is deemed the 
contests for India have been decided. While he architect of the universe, and chief engineer of 
was engaged in the centre of bis army, the Hiklus the gods. He revealed the fourth Ujiaveda in 
outflanked him ; both wings of his army gave various treatises on sixty-four lueclianical arts, 
way. The rout was complete, and Iiis army was for the improvement of such as exercise them ; 
pursued for forty miles, and Shahab settled at and he is the inspector of all manual labours and 
Ghazni, where, a%he said, he never slumbered in mechanical arts. Tlie goddess Prit’hivi is also 
case or waked but in sorrow and anxiety. After called Bhu-Dovi, also Bhuma Devi, names of the 
two years (a.d. 1193, a.h. 589) he returned to earth. Bhu-Devi, in Hindu mythology, is the 
India with an army of Turk, Tajak, and Afghan, terrestrial name of Parvati, as goddess of the 
Prithivi again met him on the banks of the Caggar earth. As the names of Diana were varied to 
with a vast anny, swelled by numerous allies, who suit her various forms, she being Luna in heaven, 
were attracted by his former success. They Proserpine or Hecate in hell, so her archetype, 
allowed themselves to be surprised one morning the Hindu Parvati, is the heavenly Bhavani, on 
at daybreak, but recovered their position and earth Bhu-Devi, and Patala-Devi as consort of 
advanced against the Muhammatlans in four lines, the regent of the infernal regions. Bhu-Deva, as 
Shahab-ud-Din retired, keeping his men in hand, spouse of the earthly goddess, is a name of Siva. 
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PRIT’HU. 


PROSOPIS DULCIS. 


•^As. Res. vi. p. 602 ; Hindu In/anticidey p. 28 ; 
Coleman, p. 102 ; Moor, p. 113. 

PRIT’HU, the first king who formed towns^ 
taught the arts, taught cultivation, and ia fabled 
by the Hindus to be married to Prit’hivi, a name 
for the earth. Prit’hu is said to have been 
grandson of Swayambhuva, the Hindu Noah. 
He had seven sons, one of whom, Agnidru, got 
Jambu Dwipa or India. Bharata, great-grandson 
of Agnidru, got from the Himalaya to the sea, 
and called it Bharata Varsha. Another account 
calls Prithi or Prithi Vainya, son of Vena, son of 
Anga. According to the Vishnu Piirana, he was 
the first king, had universal dominion, aud from 
him the (arth was called Prit'hivi. He is fabled 
to have been produced from the right arm of the 
body of his dead father. He milked the earth, 
from which all sorts of com aud vegetables were 
produced, the earth probably being typified as a 
cow yielding to all mankind the objects they 
desired. — Wilson ; Dowsoji. 

PROBALONGGO or Probbolinggo is a district 
in Ea.st Java, the richest sugar-producing district 
in the island, and its inhabitants are principally 
Madurese. I'he south-western side of the plain 
of Probbolinggo is bounded by the Tengger 
mountains. 

PROCAPItA GUTTUROSA. — ? 

Antilope gutturosa, jPa^?«5. I Whang yang. 

Dzcren. Yellow goat of the Chinese. 

Hoa/>g yang. | 

Is nearly 4^ feet in length, and feet high at 
the shoulder : the body also is large and corpu- 
lent, and the logs shorter than is common to the 
antelopes in general ; the horns are black, lyrated, 
and marked to within a short distance of their 
points, with prominent transverse rings ; the sub- 
orbital sinuses are Hiiiall. On the prepuce of the 
male is a bng about the size of a hen’s egg, which 
contains a waxy substance similar to that pro- 
duced in tlie analogous organ of the musk animal, 
but without any kind of odour. They inhabit the 
dry arid deserts of Central Asia, Tibet, China, and 
Southern Siberia, particularly the great desert 
of Gobi, aud prefer the most sandy and stony 
plains, feeding upon such scanty herbage as these 
localities supfjy, and avoiding water, to which 
tl»ey appear to entertain a marked aversion. They 
are remarkably swift, take prodigious leaps, and 
when frightened will occasionally pass over 20 or 
25 feet at a single bound. In spring and summer 
they form small families, which live apart from 
one another, but in the beginning of winter they 
unite in large flocks, always under the guidance 
of an experienced old buck. They never run, 
even when pursued, in a confused crowd, but form 
single files, and follow closely in the footsteps of 
their leader. They rarely emit any voice. When 
taken they are easily tamed, and appear to have 
rather a predilection for the domestic state, often 
mixing with flocks of sheep, and approaching 
human habitations during the severity of the 
winter season. 'I'heir flesh is tender and well 
tasted, aud they are a favourite object of chase 
with the Moghuls aud Tartars. 

Procapra picticauda, the Goa or Ra-goa, the 
Tibet ravine-deer of Europeans, is met wdth on 
craggy mountain sides, and, like the goral and 
chamois, delights to sport among cliffs and preci- 
pices. It is described by Mr. Hod^n as an in- 
habitant of Tibet It has brown hair with rufous 


tips ; the inside of the ears and limbs white, and 
tail black. It is perhaps P. gutturosa in its 
summer coat. — Eng. Cyc. p. 236 ; Adams. 

PROCELLARIDii']. ‘ The petrel fajnily of birds, 
of the order Natatores and tribe Vagatores, Blyih, 
comprising the albatrosses (Diomedinse), the 
petrels (Procellarinae), and the diving petrels 
(Haiodrominae), including the genera Diomedea, 
Procellaria, Prion, Pelicanoides, Fuffinus, and 
Thalossidroma. 

Procellaria Capensis is the Pintado petrel, Cape 
pigeon, painted petrel. 

Procellaria hcesitata, capped petrel of Indian 
and Southern Oceans. A rare straggler in Britain, 
has been obtained in Lower Bengal. 

Procellaria pelagica, the stormy petrel, seems 
to belong to every sea. — Cal. Mus. Cat.; Adams. 

PROCERIDAi. Among the insects of this 
family, collected by Dr. Wallich, there were four 
or five species of true Carabus. Calosoma are 
found wherever the oak grows. C. Indicura 
inhabits Nepal. If caterpillars are necessary to 
keep in cheek the luxuriance of tropical vegeta- 
tion, the Calosoma ta are equally necessary to 
keep within bounds these insects, which some- 
times destroy, in northern climes, nearly the 
foliage of the year. — Hope's M. L. J., July 1840, 
p. 117. 

PROMP], a town which gives its name to a 
district in the Pegu division of British Burma. It 
is situated on the left bank of the Irawadi, ia 
lat. 18° 43' N., long. 95° 15' E., and is 113 miles 
N.W. from the town of l^'gu. The area of the 
district is 2887 square miles, aud population in 
1872 about 274,872. It was taken by the British 
Indian army on the Ist October 1825, and again 
on the 9th September 1852. There is here a 
famed Buddhist pagoda, commonly called ‘ Shoay 
San Dau,’ or the royal golden -hair pagoda. 

PKOMP^THIOUS, the fire - stealer in an old 
Greek legend, takes his name from the Sanskrit 
Pramantha, identical witli the Greek Manthano, 
and in their common root, ‘Manth,’ lay the idea 
of seizing, robbing, etc. The cave to which the 
Macedonijms attached the story uf Prometheus 
was somewhere in the Paropamisan mountains, 

PROON-BA-JAH. Bukm. A tree of Akyab, 
and plentiful in Arakan. Used for making 
wooden bells, etc. — Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

PROPH P71\ a term in use amongst the people of 
E\irope to designate Mahomed, whom bis followers 
call the Ras-ul-Allah, or messenger of the Lord, 
also Paighambar. Europeans sometimes call 
him the Ariibian prophet; his followers never 
do so. 

PROSERPINE. Kali is the Hindu Proserpine, 
or Calligenia, the Grecian handmaid of Hecate. 
The latter name seerus of Hindu origin, ‘born of 
time’ (Cali-janama?), and Proserpine is from 
Prasarpani. — /Is. Res. v. p. 298. 

PROSOPIS, a genus of plants belong _ 
to the order Fabace®. Prosopis algaroba, like 
Ava, to produce chica, is chewed and put ia a 
bowl, mixbd with water, allowed to ferment, and 
drunk. 

PROSOPIS DULCIS. Kih. 

Acacia leevigata, Roxb. [ Mimosa laivigata, Roxh. 

A tree of N. Spain introduced into India from 
the Mauritius. The pulp of the pods is very sweety 
and is eaten. — Voigt. 



PROSOPIS SPICIGERA, 


PRUNES ACUMINATA. 


PROSOPIS SPICIGERA. Linn. 

P. aouleata, As. Res. Adenanthera aculeata, 

r. spicata, Burvi. Jioxb. 

Shami, Shuni,* . . Bkno- Se, . . . Salt Range. 

Shemu, Sumri, Bombay. Khan Kunda, . . Sind. 

Jhand. Khand, . Hind. Vanni, Pararabay, Tam. 
Soundar, . . , • Mahk. Priyadarsini, Jamrai» Tel. 
Aghzakair, Soh, . Panj. J Jauuni, .... ,, 

This tree grows all over India and Sind. It is 
often stunted and gnarled, in tlie Panjab pre- 
serves it is abundant, and largely used for fuel in 
steamships and railways. Dr. Brandis relates that 
a root which was dug out penetrated 64 feet 
vertically. It attains even a large size in Sind, 
Coimbatore, and Mysore. Its timber weighs 
about 100 lbs. unseasoned, and 58 lbs. seasoned, 
and has a specihc giiivity of 1*152, It is dark 
red iu colour, straight and close-grained, hard 
and durable, and superior to teak in strength, 
and is much used for building purposes and cart 
wheels, and occasionally for furniture, and makes 
excellent fuel. It is of very slow growth ; it 
flowers in the hot weather ; the mealy sw’eet 
substance in the pod is eaten by the natives, 
and a gum exudes from the tree. Dr. Wight 
found it sustain a weight of 592 lbs. Its pod 
is about an incli in circumference, and from 6 to 
12 inches long, and when ripe it contains a 
quantity of a iiu-aly substance wliich has a sweetish 
taste. The tree, is reverenced in the Dassera rites. 

It is sometimes used for boat-buikling. — JJrs. 
Ainslky Wight^ Gibson, Stewart ; Colonel Bed- 
dome. 

PROSTITUTKl?. The gneat bulk of the pro- 
stitutes of India are of Hindu origin. In 1852, 
Calcutta, with a population of 416,000, had 12,4 19 
common women, of whom 10,000 were llimlus, 
several being daughters of Kuiin Biahmans. In 
September 1807 there was reported to be upwards 
of 20,000 women in the town of Calcutta depend- 
ing on prostitution, but this seems an unlikely 
number. The majority were said to be Hindus. 
— Cal. August 1868. See Dancing Girls; 
Deva-Dasa. 

PRO'l'ESTANT, a term applied to Christian 
sects founded by Luther and Calvin, wlio pro- 
tested against doctrines enunciated by the poj)es 
of Rome. They number 521,245 in India. 
Protesbint missions in the Tamil country were 
coniinonced iu 1706, but for about a century the 
only labourei’s were Danes and Germans. Christ- 
ian Protestant missions in Bengal may be re- 
garded as dating from 1799, when the Serampur 
mission was founded. In 1862, there were 65 
European missionaries labouring among the 
Bengal people, and 16,277 native Protesbint 
Christians. In the Tamil country, there were 122 
European inissionaiies, and 94,540 native Pro- 
testant Christians. The Bengali-speaking popu- 
lation of India may be roughly estimated at 26 
inillioiiH, the Tamil at 12 millions. 

PROTIUM CAUDATUM. W. ami .4. 

Maray rnaiiga, . . Tam. 1 Malay kluvy, , . Taw. { 

Kilevay, . ... ,, j Vela patri, . . . Tel. 

This middling-sized grt^en- barked tret* is com- 
mon in most of the dry sub-alpiue jungles on both 
sides of the Madras Presidency, and is found in 
Ceylon. It is very common as an avejiue tree, 
but is bare of leaves for some months towards 
the end of the cold season and beginning of the 


hot, the young leaves appearing with the flowers 
in March, the l(*aves and bark having a strong 
grateful fragrance. tree grows most readily^ 
from largo cuttings, which is the reason it is so 
often employed for avenue purposes ; the wood 
is said to be worthless. — Wight; Beddome, FI. 
Sylv. p. 125. 

PROVINCE WELLESLEY, on the mainland 
of the Malayan Peninsula, opposite Penang, 
from which it is separated about 2 miles, runs 
north and south 25 miles, varying in breadth 
from 4 to 11 miles, contains an area of 15,000 
acres. 

PRUNELLA, Alu Bokhara, Pers., Uatukhu- 
duH, Pushto, have a reddish-yellow colour, and a 
sweet, grateful taste, with a slight and pleasant 
acidity. They are a variety of prunes, and are 
brought to Bombay from the Persian Gulf. — 
I'uiilkner; Bowdl's Handbook-, i. p. 265. 

PRUNES. Alu Bokhara, Peus. A species of 
dried })inin ; there are many varieties. They are 
generally of an oblong shape and sweet taste, 
and are prepared in France, Germany, Portugal, 
and other parts of Europe. Those procurable in 
Bombay are brought from the Persian Gulf. — 
Eng. Cyr. 

raiJNUiS, a genus of plants of the order 
Amygdaleie, all of the species being natives 
of the temperate parts of the northern liemi- 
spluue. 4'lio Amygdalea? comprise six genera, 
the East Indian species of which may be tjius 
shown : — 

IVunua acuminata, WaUich. 

r, aloocha, Hoglc, i)lum of Irki. 

1*. .'uiiygdalutj, Jim lion, 

P. Aruumiaca, Linn., the ai»ricot, J’aiijub. 

r. BokharioubiH, Jloiile, Bokhara plum. 

1‘. ceraauH, Linn., tho cherry. 

P. cocomillii, 'J't n., (.’alabria. 

P. comm unis, kinds. 

P. doine.''tica, Linn., common plum. 

J*. iiiHititiu, Linn., tho hulluco. 

P. Jacfpiernontii, Hook. 

P. Japonica, Thanh., China, Japan ; var. a., 
him pic ; var. b., plena. 

P. Jenkinsii, Hook. 

P. inacrophylla, S. and Z., Japan. 

P. malialeb, Linn. 

P. Martabauica, Wall. 

P, rnume, S. and Z., Japan. *- 

P. paduB, lAnn., Japan, Hazaru. 

P. paniculata, Thinib., Japan. 

1*. Porsioa, Linn., Japan, Punjab. 

P. prostrata, Lab. 

P. puddum, Jiiub. 

P. punctata, Jiooker. 

P. rufa, Wall. 

P. Hpinulo.Hii, 5’. and Z , Japan, 

P. tomentof:a, Thnnb., Japan. 

CcrasuH Car<»liuiana, Michx., Florida. 

0. cornuta. Wall., Hinnore. 

C. lauro-r.erasus, Loi.'s, Levant. 

C. NepalfiiaiH, Ser., Nepal, Kamaou. 
paeudo-cerasuH, LindL, t)liina, Japan. 

Arrneniaca da8ycarj)a, , - ? 

A. vulgaria, Lam., ajiricot. 

Amygdalua cordifolia, Itoxb., China. 

A. Peraica, Ixinn., peach tree. 

Prunus Anneiiiaca, P. cerasus, P. BokharienBis, 
P. triflora, ICoxh., grow abundantly in North- 
Western India,— FmV// ; Powell; Hoyle's 111 Him. 
But. p. 205. 

PRUNUS AfJUMINATA. Wall A tree of 
the E. Himalaya, Khassya Hills, and Darjiling, 
up to GOOD feet, with a thin dark bark and reddish' 
brown wood. 
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PKUNUS AKMENIACA. 


PSIDIUM POMIFERUM. 


PRUNUS ARMENIACA. L. Apricot. I 
Armeuiaca vulgaris. Lam, 

Rinkook . . . Auab. Zard-alu, Khoobani, Hind, | 

Tulfa Annina, . . ,, Kasinniri kista, . ,, 

Shari Bkas. Hari, Harian, . Jiiklum, 

Baboor-kohani, Bokhaka. Ohcrkusli, , . Kanc;ha. 

C’heroli, . . . CiiKNAU. Miahmish, . . . Pkrk. 

'J’ser-kuji, Chu-li, . OlliN. ('hir, Chiran, . . Kavi. 

(Ihulu, . . Himalayah. Jftldaru, . . . Sutlkj. 

CJhinaru, ... ,, Mandata, Tit.ANs-lNf>UH. 

The apricot tree grows well on the first range 
of the Himalaya, beating abundance of fruit in 
the months of May and June. It is propagated 
in the same way as the peach. In India the tree 
has been naturalized, and grow's to a large size: in 
gardens of the Dekhan and Mysore. It bloB.soms 
at tlie same season as the peach, from January to 
March. Dr. iStewart had seen the apricot wild in 
many places from 4000 to GOOO feet in the Panjab 
Himalaya. It is commonly cultivated all over, up 
t(j perhap.s 1.0,000 feet, in .some' places in the dry 
clim.ites of tlie lJf)per iSutlej and tln‘ Upper 
('lienal), and even to 11,500 or li;,00() feel in 
jiarts of d’iliet. A great deal of the fruit, esjieci- 
ally at thr liigher ele vations, is very inferior, and 
in Tibet il is gc'iio'ally small. Hut very fair fruit 
IS grown in many parts, and, in some of tlie Kana. 
war villages espeeially, the tree.s constitute a 
child form of tin* weabit (d the iidiahitants, and 
yi'llow he,t]» ', of it may be S'-eii drying in thousands 
on the roof of almost every Imm^e. A eunsider- 
ab^c quantity (lOl) maunds) of diied apricots are 
annually imported via Pesliawur into the Hanjab 
from Afglminstaii, ^\ here the tree is largely gi own. 

A gmn similar to gum-.oabic exudes from woumis i 
in thi' bark of th<' tree. Tln^ wood is used occa- j 
sionally for making lie- I'lbetan ilrinking cupN j 
./. 1). CunniiKiham ; J /'( rh,^ Sfctcait, \ 

J>h (lu'noiL Moorrroft ; Par/ri)/^ I nr/t/D'e/ I 
of Aninuds. 

‘ PKUNUS BOKHAIHK.NSIS. A*cy/e. 

Jtok.h;iia i»luni, . Bno. i KuksitiudU, ttR.Kc’o I’KU.-,. 

ii.o*KvuiXiM, tia, j All! Boktiura, HjN!)., Pkrs. . 

Ciiltivaicd at Uba/.ni, 

PKUNUS I'KltASUS, Cheny tree. 

.lenvsuya, Kenisya. Asau. i Sukuru, . . . J.veAN. 
i‘.uium, .... Hind. I A!u Balu, . . . J’lius. 

The clierrv tree abounds wild in the hills north 
of Dehra Dooii, prodmdng a small common 
black fruit fit only for iirtcserves, etc. — ; 

UuUUlL 

PKUNUS HOMESTIUA. Lum. Plum. 

Itarkeok, Bargoog, AiiAM. Aluchuh (.siii.dl), . Hind. 
Vin'n Kins.s.ldrek .Shabltioj Hiiah Alu (yellow), ,, 
Aru, Aiu, . . . iliNi). (.dchi, h’r, Or, . Kanoua, 

Appears to be common, wild and cultivated, 
in Ka.shmir, and is cultivated in Afghanistan, etc. 
Moorcroft meiitioms some from Yarkand as inlin- 
itely pn'ferabh; to tlie best French pluiiiH. It is 
also cnltivatei' in the Panjab phiins, yielding a 
waxy yellowish fruit, also said to be found wild 
in tile ('aucasus. In Kiishmir the wood is used 
for making t ie skeletons of the papier-mache 
boxes. The Aood is not generally sound, but 
liandRome, reueiidiling pear or cherry. It is 
usial in turning. Not available in quantity. — 
J>(inriu ; J. L, StiU'art ; Potvcll. 

PKUNUS INSITITIA, Hie bullace, is found 
wild ill the Oaucasus and N.VV. India . — Dai win. 
PKUNUS PADUS. Linn. Bird cherry. 

UcraBUs cornu ta. lioxb. 

Pacha; Paja, . Hind. I Paraa ; Bart, , Kaghan. 
Kalakat, .... ,, { Krun, 


A plant of Kaghan, also of Simla, at elevations 
of 7000 to 10,000 feet ; and Dr. Stewart had seen 
the people in the Murree Hills eating the black 
berries of this tree. He describes it as a fine 
tree, with handsome bunches of white flowers 
in April, growing in many parts of the Panjab 
Himalaya from 4000 to lb, 500 feet, up to the 
Indus. The wood is not much valued, but is used 
for ploughs, railings, etc., and for spoons. The 
fruit IB eaten by the natives, but has a mawkish 
astringent taste, not peculiarly attractive to Euro- 
peans. The kernel yields a poisonous volatile oil, 
similar to oil of almonds, — Stewart; Powell, 
PKUNUvS PUDDUM. Roxb. 

1’. .sylviiLica, lioxh. | CerasuB pudduni. Wall. 

Pajja paddain, . . Bkas. j Amalgueh, . . Jhelitm. 

Uhamiari, . , Jiikldm. j 

A small tree of the Dehra Doon, Sirmorc, and 
the ea.stern and Pan jab Himalaya, at from 3000 
to 5000 feet, up to near the Indus. The fruit is 
eaten l>y the natives, though it is alwuiys some- 
what bitter. The wood is coarse-grained, light, 
soft, apt to 8])iit and to b(' attacked by insects, 
but is used in building, and occasionally for 
iinph-ments. — l>r. J. /i. Stcii'arf. 
l‘Kl,WIAN BITJF. 


Yang-tieii, . . , 

. Chin, 

B^'rlinerblau, . . 

Gku. 

Se.stjui fcrro-cyanit 

le 

Azurro T’russiano, 

Hind. 

of iron, . . . 

Eng. 

Fcrri-ferro-cyanas, 
,, sesqui-ferro- 

Lat. 

1‘t’ii y.anide of iron 

> • 


Fe rro pru.ssiate. 
Bleu de I‘rua.s( , 

• >* 

cyunidum, . . 

,, 

. . Fk. 

Dnsar BexUuskaja, 

Ruw. 

Oyaiieisen, , . 

Oku. 

Azul do Prussia, . 

. Sp. 


A pigment or dye, c<)mpo,sed of cyanogen and 
iron, and procured by a chemical proce.'^s from 
carbonate of potass, bullock's blood, green vitriol, 
and alum. It is ])re}nircd (4 different degrees of 
purity, and additions are made to it according to 
tin* j)ur[)Oscs for which it is required. When 
pure, it is vd‘ a rich and intense bluo, with a 
copper lint on the surface, imalorous, tasteless, 
insoluble in water, in alcohol, and diluted acids, 
but is acted upon and dissolved by strong acids. 
Prussian blue is now extensively made in China, 
the art of manufacturing it having been carried 
from llie west to the east byaChiue.se sailor. — 
irnter.N'/o/i ; MA \iUorh, 

FKUSSIC ACID, or hydrocyanic acid, is ob- 
tained by tlic action of muriatic acid on bi- 
cyaiiuret of mercury. It is limpid, very volatile, 
and of a strong pungent lulour, resembling that 
of hittm- almond.-i. its taste is acrid, and it is 
virulently jioiHonoiis. In medifine it is ihsed as a 
seilative. — BV//cr.stON ; Faulkner. 

PFAMMA AUENAKl.A. Rotm. nn<l Srit. 

P. litturidiH, liciiur. ; (kilanuigrostis jirenuria, 

! Tills i.s the bent grass. 

I’SEUDOCWKClNUS, a gmus of Crustacea. 
The following are species of the E. Judies: — 
l*seudocarcinua liuinphii, Rdw., Indian seas. 

P, Belaugerii, Edit'., Indian bcub 
P. gigas, Edu',, Ne^v Holland. 

}\SEUlHKX>rCUS ADCNIDUM, white bug or 
mealy bug of Ceylon. See Insects. 

PSEUilOlS NAHOOR, the Nahoor, Nervate, or 
8na, is a native of Nepal. 

P8ID1UM CATTJ.EYANUM. Sabine. Chinese 

guava, purjde guava. 

PSIDIUM POMIFFKUM. L. Red guava. 
Lahi>ayaia, . . Bkng. Jainbu, , . , Malay. 

Ma-la-ka, . . . BuHM, Ratu pera, . . . SiNQH. 

Jam, .... , Dckh. Koia inaram, . . Tam. 

Bal-anfri jam, . . Hind. Jamachettu, . . Tbl. 
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P8IDIUM PYRIFERUM. 


PTEROCARPUS ACERIFOLIUM. 


The guava tree of the W. Indies, Mexico, and 
America is cultivated throughout the £. Indies. 
It grows to a height of 20 or 30 feet, with leaves 
of pale ^een, and beautiful large white blossoms. 
The fruit is about the size of a pear, and a little 
yellowish when ripe, full of hard seeds the size 
of buckshot. The fruit is globose, yellow, and 
somewhat astringent, with an agreeable odour; 
the root and young shoots are astringent, and are 
esteemed strengthening to stomach. The 
wood is but little used, though esteemed for 
engraving. — Eng. Cyc.; Malcom's Tr. i. p. 108. 

PSIDIUM PYRIFERUM. L. White guava. 

Guava pyriformis, Ocertn. 


Payara, .... Beng. Amrood Hind. 

Ma-la-ka, ... . Bubm. Supari-jara, ... ,, 

Sehcmara, . . . Can. Pela, .... Maleal. 

Fan-nien, . . . Chin. Suda-pera, . . . Singh. 

Fan-Bhih'liu, . . „ Koia maram, . . Tam. 

Jam, Dukh. Jamachettu, . . Tel. 


The pear-shaped or white-fruited guava tree, in 
all Southern Asia is seen everywhere in gardens, 
and probably found its way to India from S. 
America through the Portuguese. Its fruit is 
esteemed as a dessert fruit, but the scent when 
too ripe is unpleasantly powerful; it makes a 
most excellent jelly, and also is prepared in a 
similar manner to damson cheese. The fruit is 
sometimes as large as a common baking pear, and 
may weigh half a pound. They have been brought 
to great perfection in some gardens, and the fruit 
of a large size divested almost of seed. This sort 
generally has a very rough knotty coat, and is 
more spongy and less finn than the other varie- 
ties. A plant continually grown from layers in 
time ceases to produce seed ; perhaps this variety 
has been so procured. The tree is easily increased 
by seed, and only requires a good soil to thrive 
in. The trees should be pruned once a year, 
otherwise the branches become very straggling. 
Good gun-stocks are made from the old wood, 
which is small but very hard, and is used for 
wood engraving, and commonly for pegs, mallets, 
handles of tools, etc. — Drs. Mason^ Aiuslic^ Riddell, 
Cleghorn ; Rohde's MSS. ; M. E. J. R. 

PSITTACIDAC, the parrot family of birds, of 
the order Scansores. See Birds ; Parrots. 
PSOPHOCARPUS TETRAGONOLOBUS. D.C, 

Dolichos tetragonolobug, Linn. 

Char-kona ahin, . Beng. Winged jhju, . . Eng. 
Chandaree, . . Bombay. Goa beans, ... ,, 

Charpattee, ... ,, Cheveaux de friae, . Fr. 

Pai myeet, . . . Burm. Pois carre 

Pai hsoung wa, . „ Dara-dambnla, . . SiNGU. 

A twining annual, the pods or tuberous roots 
of which are generally eaten in India ; commonly 
cultivated, and young pods used as French beans; 
easily known by its four - fringed membranous 
edges ; much used by Europeans. The plant is 
indigenous in the Mauritius. In Tenasserim there 
is a variety of the Goa bean which produces 
esculent roots that are eaten like potatoes, and 
are a very tolerable vegetable. — Eng. Cyc. ; Jaffrey; 
Mason. 

PSORALEA CORYLIFOLIA. Linnattis. 

Trifolium uniflorum, For^. 

Hakuch, .... Bbng. , Karpugum, . . . Tam. 

Po-ku-chi, . . . Chin. Bapunga, Bavanji, Tel. 

Baw-chan, . . . Dukh. Kalu gaoheha, . . 

Karkol, . . . Maleal. Kala ginja, . . Tib. 

Bab-chi, . . . Pushtu. Korjaatham, . . „ 

This herbaceous plant grows in Persia, Bengal, 


and the Peninsula of India. Yields the banchee 
seeds, used medicinally for leucoderma and scaly 
skin eruptions. 

PBYCHOTRIA, a genus of plants of the order 
CinchonaecBD, of which nine species are known to 
grow in the East Indies. A handsome shrub of 
this genus, Sgau, Burm., grows in Tenasserim. 
whose small white flowers throw out a delightful 
fragrance. — Mason ; Voigt, p. 393. 

PTERIDOPHYI.LUM DECIPIENS. Thu\ 
Rhus decipiens, W. and A. | Pehimbia-gaas, . Singh. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon up to 
an elevation of 3000 feet. It flowers in January 
and fruits in March. It is a very ornamental tree, 
and in Ceylou the wood is used for building 
purposes. — Thu\ Zeyl p. 69. 

PTERIS, a genus of ferns of the order Polypodi- 
aceae. The following are East Indian species : — 

Pt. amplectens, Wall., Bengal, Burma. 

Pt. angustifolia, Sivz., Paras, Sunderbuns. 

Pt. dimidiata, Wall., Sylhet. 

Pt. eaculcnta, Fw’st., Australia. 

Pt. gramiiiifolia, lioxb., Paras, Sylhet. 

Pt. vittata, Linn., Sunderbuns. 

The rhizome of Pteris esculenta is used as food 
in Australia, like that of Marattia alata in the 
Sandwich Islands. Pt. amplexicaulis is common 
at Tavoy, with pinnate fronds, whose leaflets have 
two lobes at the base which clasp their stipe. Pt. 
graniinifolia, grass fern. The trunks of forest 
trees in Tenasserim are often clothed witli the green 
drapery of the grass fern, which grows ujwn 
them precisely like bunches of long grass. — Voigt; 
Mason. 

PTKKOC’AKPUS, agenusof plants of the order 
Fabaceao, generally tall trees, furnishing useful 
timber and other products. The following species 
are said to occur in the E. and W. Indies : — 

Pt. draco, Linn., Guadaloupe. 

Pt. erinaceuB, Pair., W. Africa. 

Pt. Indicus, Willd., Moluccas, China. 

Pt. niacrocarpus, Kurz, Burma. 

Pt. inarsupium, lioxb., Koiikan, Assam. 

Pt. Santalinus, Linn., Coromandel. 

Pt. Wallichii, W. and A. 

One 8|>ecie8 of Pterocarpua is known in the 
Tamil countries as the Aiisena inarain ; another, 
the Juinbaguni niarain, common aboi.t Nelambore 
and in Wynad, is a large tree, with wood used for 
building and fence gardens, said to be durable ; 
a third, the Karu vagu, is a very o.oinrnon tree on 
the Western Ghats, — wood stronj^, durable, and 
much used for building; a foui’th, the Wulla 
honnay of the Canarese, grows in the Mysore 
forests, and is used for furniture and house- 
building. A Burmese species, Puetouk of Tavoy, 
is a large tree used for furniture, etc. ; another, 
called Beejah in Hindustan, is a tree of Jubbul- 
ur, grows to a large size, is found in all parts, 
ut not very abundant, has an excellent wood, 
and eyily worked. — Mlvor; Cc\ptain Puckle; 
Gibson's Bombay Forest Report p/1 857-60, p. 12: 
Wallich ; Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

PTEROCARPUS ACERIFOL lUM. M^Cl. 
Najee, Burm. This grows along w ith teak in all 
the Pegu forests ; its timber is extr(*mcly valuable, 
and is as strong us either teak or oak. Its dur- 
ability for purposes of ship-building has never 
been tested, because it has never b een desiccated 
or killed like the teak. It attains a girth of 10 or 
12 feet, and rises to a lofty height. It has a dark- 
brown wood. — McClelland. 
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PTEROOARPUS DRACO. 


PTEROCARPUS SANTALfNDS. 


PTEROOARPUS DRACO, linn. 


Pt. officinalis, Jacq. 1 Pt. homiptera, Q<vrt. 
Diim-ul-akwain, An., Hin. Ilira da-khun, . . Pers. 
Jyda-roomee, . , ,, Barg-i-bart, • • • 

Dragon's blow ? . En<i. Kan(lamoorgarittum,TAM. 

Khun siawashan, Pees. Katja murgam nitru, Tel. 


This is a largo and a very beautiful tree, eapeci- 
ally when in flower in the beginning of the raina ; 


rain, All., HiN. Ilira da-khun, . . Per8. ita seed ripena about the close of the year. It is 
' w” Barg-i-bart, . . . ,, widely difiusod, and yields one of the most abuiid- 

Kxl? . Kmi. Kandamo«rganUum,T*«. ant and useful timtira of S. India, and also the 


Auua BiawiiBuan, xvivi/jui inuiKmii nivtu, a h.u. i t t » • # «r i i t. . « 

mt. , • 1 j j • a ak.. valuable gum -kino of Malabar. Its size and 

t*i '^*'*1*01^0^ v.***l* h«vo died nnt >nanncr of growth differ very much under different 

West Indies m 1812, but seems to hav« ^ circumsUnces ; it is often very poor and scraggy, 
It IS a native of Amcri^n but attains a fine sia* in the wLtom forests^S^J 

Guadidoune. The byk. ^ood, and leaves are i„\voarable ravines and snb- 

remarkabfy astringent. Ihe ^ alpine jungles elsewhere ; it is seldom found of 

msM, of commerce, according to Jacquin is the J ^ elevation. It is common 

M .‘■"“>5"* T W all round the foot of the Nea^erry Ghats, and 

ikely that sold in bazars, is produ^d by ^ ^ J ^ 

the CaWus draco of the Straits, in fee fom of a ^ V-shaped form for the extraction of 

red hard resin in large, somewhat cylmdncal meets with a ready market on the 

tT-P® ’ tannto.- ^ exported in wooden boxes to Bombay. 

B‘t 5 TTa ’ii^TATA nirTTa p* t io « It grows luxuriantly on the Eastern Ghats, on the 
rt’ETOCAltPUS LRINACEDS Poirct .8 a 

tree of W. Africa whicli pws to 40 or 60 feet in 
height. When the bramfees are wounded a d^r 

bright gum exudes from them, which IS one TOurce Tcllicherry, and along the whole 

of the gum-kino of commerc.-, and is mentioned „ . ^ j. the 


or me gum-Kino or commerce, a„u m generaUy common in the 

M simb by Perk. It m a very powe u e y Bombay forests, but is most seen in the northern 
m obsUnate chronic diarrhcea and dyMntpes, ^ones. and also in those of the extreme 

wd m dl diseases arising from laxity of tissue south, as in fee Bedee taluk. Buchanan Hamilton 
Eitemally it is applied as a styptic to check mentions it under the name of Vijaya as occurring 
hemorrhages from wounds and ulcers, and to eastward of Bengal. It 

diminish discharges. The giinis obtained from the ^een observed in fee Konkans (G^m), 

Rajpeeplajungles(Dr_.L«sh).andAssam(Yoigt). 


and in all diseases 


Pterocarpus erinaceus of Gambia and Senegal, 


and from fee Pterocarpus marsiipium of Indi^ ?Seri;‘"^k^-cru;dld 
are the tnie gum-kinos of commerce ; the gum purposes, and in s5ne parts of 

from the Butca frondrosa is the Butea gum-kiuo Presidency fetcUs ai high a price m teak. 


- Ti 1 -n 1 * • ki iuttuioo A i tmucuuy icvt; hes as high a price as teak, 

of commerce ; Botany Bay kino is obtained from Godavery, the native <feol iJ often made 

Eucalyptus resmifera ; a kino-like gum is obtoined ^ ^ ^ 


from Syzygium jambolanuin. — Eng. Cyc.; Royk. 

PTEROCARPUS FLAVUS. Smith. 

P’-i-mub, .... Chin, j Yellow sandal tree, Eno. 

Hwang-peh, ... ,, 1 

tonic diuretic and anti-riieuniatic._5m.rt. ’"*«>. “"'P>y 

PTEROCARPUS INDICUS. Willd. f {«! 

Pt. dolbergioides, Aox6., Pt. flavus. Lour. t?“bCT ■» ’^67 little mfenor to teak ; it Kerns Im 

W. and A. Bt. obtusatus, Mig. FI. liable to split after long exposure, and is equally 

Pt. Wallichii, IF. and A. Fed. Ind. i. p. 136. strong, but the wood is heavier. Veesels built in 
Padouk, • . 1 • Burm. Hwang-peh, . . Chin, the Ganjam districts are planked with it ; and the 

Ohadan-gS'da, . , ,, Andaman rod wood, Eno. door panels and Venetians of the neglected bouses 

This very handsome lofty tree of Burma and at Ganjam are formed of this wood, and have 
the Andamans is said to be indigenous to S. stood better than teak similarly situated. It is 
India, but Colonel Beddome had never met with more expensive than teak to work, and when sawn 
it wild, though grown in gardens there, and green the outer planks bend considerably. This is 
is well deserving of extended cultivation ; it is one among the unlucky woods of the Hindus, 
common in Burma and in the Andamans ; it is also though the prejudices against it have in part given 
found in Malacca, Penang, Sumatra, Java, Philip- way to profit. For general utility, it is superior 
pine Islands, and South China. It yields a valu- to any other mahajante wood, a commerce term 
able flame red -coloured beautiful timber, which among the people of the Northern Circars, includ- 
is much used in the gun-carriage manufactories ing all wood used for building except teak. — 


of it. It yields from incisions a larjge quantity of 
blood- red juice, which, on being simply exposed 
to the sun, hardens and then quickly cracks into 
little angular masses and crumbling fra^ents, 
which constitute, without further preparation, the 


W. and A. 

Pt. Wallichii, W. and A. 


Pt. obtusatuB, Mig. FI. 
Fed. Ind. i. p. 136. 


Padouk, . . ^ 
Ohadan-gS'da, . 


. Burm. 1 Hwang-peh, 


these pieces make one wneei, ana i 
in the forests from 12 to 26 rupees. 


,e wood is /?. ; Eng. Cyc. 


used for furniture, and by the Burmese for music^ PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. L. 
instruments ; it weighs about 60 lbs. the cubic abmar, . . Abab. Bed aaDdera wood, 

foot. — Beddome^ El. Sylv. p. 23. Raolrto-ohandan, . Bing. Bed saiidal-wood, 

PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM. Roxb. Na sa-phiu, . . . Bubm. Santale rouge, . • 

Biia-sal .... Bbno. 1 Viiaya, .... Nipal. Honnay, .... Can. Sandal-holx, . . . 

Hone wkonay, . Coobg. Bengha. ... a Can. Chih-^, Taw-tan, (^w, • • • 

Bakta wbonav. . .. Zammidu. . . . SiNOH. Sandel hout, ? , . Dah. Lal>chandan, , . 


Blja-sal, .... Bbno. Vijaya,. 

Hone whonay, . Coobg. Bengha, . . . o. van. a™ 

Bakta whonay, , „ Zammalu, . . . SiNOH. Sandel hout, ? 

Pl»«a.Kt«a . . v«ig.y, . . . . T^. tiJ-ohuid^ 

BibU,. . Hind.,1Uhe. Tegl, Tw- Sonden wood, 


. Dak. Lal>chandan, 
.Dukb. Ohandana, . 
. Bng. Sandalo roeo. 



]>TKROCARPUS SANTALTNUS. 


FTEROMVS. 


TTnittah cUandanam, Kakta chandana, Sansk. 

Maleal. SiKapii ahandanum. Tam. 
Raktchandan, Maii., Smo. Tlanjana, .... Tkl. 
Sandal siirkb, . . Pers. Ku chandanara, . „ 

Buckum, .... ,, Rakta-gandham, . ,, 

(’olontd Retidomc saj^s ihifi red eanderR tree 
of comnierce much rcBembleB PterocarpiiR mar- 
supium in flower and fruit, Imt differs by always 
having 8 instead of 5 to 7 h^afleta. It was thus 
described correctly by Dr. Roxburgli, but subse- 
quent authoriticR liave described it erroneously as 
having 5 to 7 leaflets. It is abundant on the low 
hills about the (hnldapah and North Arcot forests 
and the southern part of the Kiirnool district, and 
Colonel Beddome h{is 8e(‘ri a few trees in the 
Ciodavery forests, but he never nu't with it else- 
where in the Madras Presidency, and it is not, 
he believes, fouiul anywhere else in India. The 
wood is of a fine grain and bright garnet colour, 
which deepens on t xposiire to the air. It is 
beautifully streaked, very })ard and heavy, and 
takes a Atio polish ; it is niuch used and highly 
prized by the natives for building purposes, and 
for turnery in Madras and the districts in which 
it grows; it is also largely exported from Madras 
08 a dye-wood, and used as ballast ; it is not often 
found over :U or 4 feet in girtii ami about 20 to 
28 feet in height ; the largest trees reach 4k feet in 
girth, but arf then much heart-sliakcn or hollow\ 
'J'he logs are often notched at both ends, or cut 
with a hole as for a rope, and are much worn exter- 
nally from being dragged along the gn'umd ; other 
wood, as also indeed ivory tusks, are sometime.^ 
perforat/cd for the like purpos<‘. A bandy-load 
of selected logs will sell for as mueh as Rs. 200, 
t.e. twenty logs at 10 ru]>ees each ; the roots and 
stumps arc used for dyeing purposes, and sell at 
f) to 9 rupees the 1000 H)s. The cattle during 
the dry season are much fed upon the leaves of 
this tree, and young eapliugs are often bodily cut 
down by thousands by the cowherds. In the four 
years 1852-53 to 1855-56, there w/is exported 
from Madras 179,815 cwt., value Rs. 2,20,983, 
the destination chiefly being the United Kingdom, 
Indian French ports, Pegu, and Bengal. It is 
rincipally shipped to England from Calcutta in 
diets from 2 to 10 inehes diameter, generally 
W'ithout sap, and sometirues it» roots and R]»lit 
pieces. This will explain much of the shipments 
from Madras to Calcutta Its timber is chiefly 
used by dyers and colour manufacturers, also to 
colour medicine preparations. Its colouring matter 
is called santalin, and forms a beautiful colour. 


j PTEROOliES, a genus of birds of the family 
■ Pteroclidee, the sand grouse or rock grouse of 
Europeans in India. 

Pt. arenariuH, Pallas^ l.irgc mand grouse, Panjab, N, 
W. Provinces, and Hind. 

Pt. fasciatus, Scopofi,, painted sand grouse, over most 
of India except Bengal and Malabar. 

Pt. alchata, /Ann., largo pin-tailed sand grouse, S. 

Europe, N. Africa, tkmtral Asia, Panjab, Hind. 

Pt. exustus, common sand grouse, Central and 

S. India. 

Pt. Henegallus, Linn., H. Africa, Arabia, Hind. 

IH, coronatuB, Africa, W. Asia. 

The large black breast (Pteroclos arenarius) is 
at once di.stinguished by its size and even tail 
from the pin-tailed grouse (P. exustus), which is 
by far t)i(‘ most conmion ; both are met with iit 
flocks in fields and w.aste jdaces. Their flight is 
strong ; and althojigh their flesh is tough and 
misavoury. thoy are much sought after by Euro- 
pean sportstuen. The large pin-tail (Pt. alchata) 
is said to be plentiful in Afghanistan and west- 
ward. — Arhima ; JcrAnri. See Birds. 

PTEROMYS. Cnr. A genus of the family 
Sciuridm, and commonly known as the flying 
scpjirrels, because of the skin of their flanks b(-ing 
extended between the fore and hind feet, forming, 
when expanded, a wide parachub*. Th(‘ species 
occur in ihc south cast of Asia and in Ibe islands 
of the Archipelago. Pt. cineraeens, Dhjth^ is of 
Burma; Pt. elegans, »S. MnlUr, is of Java. 

Pteromy.s inornatus, h. UVu//'n/ (Pt. albiverib’r 
dray), is the white-bellied flying squirrel, tlie 
rusi - gugar of Kashmir. Above it is grizzled 
reddish-brown; length of head and body, 14 
inches; found throughout the N.IV. Himalaya 
from Kashmir to Kamaou, vSimla, I<andour, from 
GOOft to 10,000 feet. 

Pteromys magnifieus, Jloihjmn, 

]*. chryBothryx, Uody. j SciuroptcruR nobiliB, t/ray. 
Kcd-bcllied flying squirrel, j Biyom, . . . LeI’CHA. 

Above dark ehesuut or oclireous chesnut mixed 
with black, with lower part of a lighter hue, and 
the tail tippeil with black. Its fur is very soft; 
a female measured lf>i inciies from head to 
insertion of fail ; the latUT was 20 inches in 
length. This flying squirrel is nocturnal in habiU, 

[ secreting itself in hollows of decayed trees, and 
feeds on the tender shoots of lh(\ pine. 

Pteromys nitidus, Peninsula of 

Malacca. 

Pteromys petaurista, f^allas, Blylh. 

Pt. PhilipponHiH, Elhot. j Pt. oral, TirkrlL 


but precipitates with many metallic solutions. It ' 
is employed to dye lasting reddish-brown colours 
on wool ; it yields its colouring matter to ether 
and alcohol, but not to water. With different 
mordants it yields various shades of red, but 
these are said not to be permanent. Indian 
practitioners sometimes recommend it in powder 
in conjunction with certain herbs, and mixed 
with gingelly oil, as an external application and 
purifier of the skin after bathing. Its red 
colouring matter also acts as a diaphoretic, 
like gentian. It is applied to the forehead in 
headache, and also as a cosmetic. — Ains.; Eng. 
Cyc. ; Tredgold ; 3ir. Rohde's MSS. ; Colonel 
Beddome ; Drs. Wight, Cleghorn in M.E.J.R, of 
1855, and Conservator's Report, pp. 37, 38 ; Mr. 
Simmonds ; Balfour's Commercial Products of 
Madras Presidency; Drury's Useful Plants ; 
Voigt ; Gen. Med. Top, ; Powell 


Brown flying 8(juirrel, En(i. j Pakya, .... Mahu. 
Oral, Kol. j Para-ehalen, Maleal. 

Upper parts dusky maroon, black grizzled with 
white; body 20 inches long. Inhabits Oeylou, 
north to Central India. It lives on roots. It is 
the brown flying squiiTcl of Ceylon and the Pen- 
insula of India. The length of the male is 20 
inches and the tail 21 =41 inches ; that of the 
female 19 and the tail 20 = 39 inches. The 
male is distinguished by an irregular patch of 
rufous on the sides of the neck, which in th(‘ 
female is a sort of pale fawn. It is very gentle, 
timid, and may he tamed; but from its delicacy 
is difficult to preserve. Lives in the holes of 
trees in the thickest part of the forest. 

Dr. Horsfield, in his Zoological Researches in 
Jaya, describes two flying squirrels (Pteromys 
genibarbis andPt. lepidus), both nocturnal in their 
habits, nearly approaching to Sciurus sagitta. He 
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PTEROPODA. 


PTEROSPERMUM ACEROIDES. 


describes the first as living on fruits ; the second 
as found in the closest Javanese forests, where the 
height of the trees and tlie luxuriance of the foliage 
effectually conceal it. He enumerates 16 species 
of Sciuri, 4 of which were first described by him- 
self. These do not include the flying squirrels. 
— F. Cuvier; Gray; Tenfient's Ceylon^ p. 42; 
Adams; Jerdoti^s Mammals of India. 

PTEROPODA, a class of the mollusca. 

PTEROPODIDA3, a family of frugivorous 
bats of the sub-order Cheiroptera. Drs. Peters 
and Gray enumerate 50 of the flying Pteropus, 
viz. 1 Indian continent and Burma, 25 Archi- 
pelago, 4 China, Japan, and Loo Choo Islands, 
9 Polynesm, 5 Australia, and 6 Africa. Dr. 
Dobson greatly reduces the number. To drink, 
which it does by lapping, the Pbfropns sus- 
pends itself, head downward.-*, from a branch 
above the wakT. In fleets, caterpillars, birds’ 
eggs, and young birds are devoured by them ; 
and the Singhalese say tliat the flying fox will 
even attack a tree-snako. It is killed by the 
natives for the sake of its flesh, which Sir J. E. 
Tennent M.'is told resembles that of the hare. It 
is strongly attracted the cocoanut trees during 
the period when toddv is drawn for distillation, 
and exhibits, it is said, at such times, symptoms 
rei'cmbling intoxication. Neither the. flying fox, 
nor any other bat in Ceylon, is ever known to 
hybernate. In Western India the Portuguese 
eat the flying fox, and pronounce it delicate and 
far from disagreeable in flavour. The Pteropms 
Edwardsii take up their abode on a banyan or 
other tree. Each bat is suspended by the hind 
feet. The Mahrattas call this bat the warbaggol. 
The species is very plentiful, and numbers are 
usually to be seen in the still evening at high 
elevations, flying with an easy floating motion, 
now and then varied by the regular flap of their 
large wings as they steer their course towards the 
fruit- groves. Dr. Adams measured one from tip to 
tip about 5 feet. Figs, mangoes, etc., constituto 
their favourite food. I’fcropuB Edwardsii and Pt. 
conapicillatiis arc found in Australia and Tas- 
mania. 

Pteropus Dutsumierii, h. Geo/.., is of the con- 
tinent of India ? 

Pteropus edulis is of Java and Malacca, 

Pteropus Edwardsii, Jerdon. 


Pt. mediufl, Temm. 

Pt. leuoocephftluB, Hod{j. 
Badul, .... Bk.vq. 
Toggul bawali, . Can. 
Rousette, . . . Eno. 

Qadal, Barbagal, . Hind. 


Pt, Asgamenaia, 

Ell, Hbjth. 

Warbaggol, . . Mahr. 

Kalong, .... Malay. 
Sikat yclli, . . . Tel. 

Siku rayi, ... „ 


Found in Ceylon, India, and Burma. It is 
eaten in Ceylon. It is the flying fox or large fox 
bat. Its flesh is esteemed good eating. Its tongue 
is covered with large papillae, pointing backwards, 
and each one terminating in a brush or collection 
of bristly points. I^ength of the male, 12 to 13 
inciies, weight 29 oz. ; of a female, 20 oz. Ex- 
panse of wings upwards of 4 feet. When disturbed 
auring the day, they fly slowly round and round, 
with a low screaming noise, and soon settle again ; 
hoTering for a moment* over a bough, they catch 
suddenly with the claw on the angle of the wing, 
and, allowing the body to drop, they swing wiUi 
a single hola In shade and colour, they are of a 
yellowish - brown aboye, and yellowish - white 
below. 


Pteropus Kcruandreiiii, a fruit-bat of Tonga- 
taboo, Fiji, Eamoa, and Caroline Islands. The 
Indian fruit-bat is Pteropus inedius; the Australian 
fruit-bat is P. poliocephalus ; the collared fruit-bat 
is Cynonycteris collaris. 

Pteropus Leschenaultii, Jerdor?, Pt. Beminudus, 
Kelaart^ is the fulvous fox -bat of Madras, Car- 
natic, and Trichinopoly. 

Pteropus Nicobaricua, Fitzinger^ Zeleb., Pt 
melanotus, Bhjth, is of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Java? 

Cynopterus rnarginatus, Dohson. 

Pt. rnarginatus, Geoff. I Oyn. affinig, Grap. 

Pt. pyrovoruB, Hodgson. | Eleutherura marginata, G. 
Throughout all India aud Ceylon. 

Cynopterus marginatua, var. Andaraanensis, 
Andamans. 

Cynopterus Sherzeri, Dohson. 

Pachysoma Sherr.eri, Fitz. 1 Cyn. rnarginatus, ZeUh. 
Carnicobar. 

Cynopterus brachysoma, Dohson. 

Cynonycteris amplexicaudata, Dohson. 
Pt.LeBch«naultii,j[>f#Tn.,J9. | Pt. seminudus, Kelaart. 
Pt, ampleiicaudatus, Tern. | 

Persian Gulf through the E. Archipelago. 
Cynonycteris minor, Dohson, Java. 

Eonycteris spelaja, Doh.'ion, is Macroglossus 
Bpelujua, Dohson. 

Macrogh^ssus minimus, Dohson, Temm. 

Pt. minimus, Geoff, | Pt, roitratua, Horsf. 

India, Darjiling, through Burma to E. Archi- 
ptd.'igo. — Tennent's Ceylon, p. 18 ; Adams' Notur- 
olist in India; Jevdon's Mammals of India. 

PTEROSPERMUM,a8mallgenu8of plants of the 
order Sterculiaceae (from the Greek word ittmo**, 
signifying a wir.g, aud oTip/xu, a seed), foundi in 
the southern parts of India and the Archipelago. 
All the species form handsome trees, and abound 
in mucilage. 

Pt. arerifolium, Wilfde., Peninsula of India, Assam. 

Pt. accroidcs, WnIL, Martaban. 

Pt. cinnamomurn, Kurz. Burma. 

Pt. diversifolium, EL, S. Indian. 

Pt. plabreacens, W. and A., S. India. 

Pt. Hoyneanum, Wall., Ginji, Courtallum. 

Pt. Javanicura, Jungh, Burma. 

Pt. lancaifolium, Buck., Assam. 

Pt. obtusifolium, Wight, Courtallum. 

Pt. ruhiginosum, Hepnr., Courtallum. 

Pt, reticulatum, W. and A., Peninsula of India. 

Pt. semi-sagittatum, Ham., Burma. 

Pt. Buberifoliuro, Law, Peninsula of India, Ceylon. 

PTEROSPERMUM ACERIFOLIUM. Willde. 

Kanak cliampa, . Bkno, j Toung-phet wood, Burm. 
Nogee, .... Burm. | 

A large and useful timber tree of the Peninsula 
of India and Assam, and growing along with teak 
in the Pegu forests, though scarce. It affords 
good shade. The timber is extremely valuable, 
and is as strong as teak or oak, but its durability 
has never been fairly tested, as it has never been 
desiccated like teak. It attains a girth of 10 or 
12 feet, and rises to a lofty height. It has a dark- 
brown wood. — McClelland; Eng. Cyc.\ Voigt; 
Gamble. 

PTEROSPERMUM ACEROIDES. WaU. 

Tha-ma-jnm-wai-Eoke, . . . Bubk. 

A timber tree of Martaban, and growing in the 
Pegii forests similarly to Pt. acerifolium, but 
plentifully ; timber of the same qualities aa Pt. 
acerifolium,— r ; Wallich; McClelland, 
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PTER03PERMUM IKBIOUM. 


PTOLEMY, CLAUDIUS. 

PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM.* — ? centre. In Ceylon, it is common up to an ele?a* 

Kyaboka wood tree, Eno. I Lingoa wood tree, . Bno. tion of 2000 feet, especially in the drier parts of the 
Amboyna wood tree, „ | Serioulout, . . Malay, island. The wood is useful for many purposes 

The kyaboka of commerce is said by Prof. Rein- where toughness is required, such as ix)le8 of 
wardt, of Leyden, to be the burr of the Ptfero- bullock carts, betel trays, and gun-stocks. A 
Bpermum Indicum, but by others that of Ptero- cubic foot weighs 80 lbs. Flowering time the be- 
carpuB draco, and to be brought from the Moluccas, ginning of the hot season, March, April, and May. 
the islands of Borneo, Amboyna, etc. The wood is Trunk erect, growing to be a timber tree of 
of the same colour as the burr, or rather lighter, middling size.— nu). ; Mr. Hohde's MSS.; Mr. 
and in grain resembles plain mahogany. Colonel Mendis ; Tennent ; Voigt ; Capt. Beddome, 

Lloyd is quoted as saying that the root of the PTERYGOTA ROXBURGHII. Sch.andEndl. 
cocoanut tree ia so similar, when dry and seasoned, Sterculia alata, Roxh. A tree of Sylhet and Chitta- 
to the bird’s-eye part of the wood, termed kyaboka, gong, with large, iron-coloured flowers, streaked 
that he could perceive no difference ; the cocoa with crimson and yellow. At Sylhet, its seeds 
has a tortuous and silky fracture, almost like are eaten by the natives as a cheap substitute for 
indurated asbestos. The general belief is that a opium. — Roxh. ; Voigt. 

tree called Pt. Indicum throws out burrs or excres- PTILONOPUS CINCTUS, a white - headed 
cences, and that which receives the name of pigeon of Timor. Pt. superbus and Pt iogaster, 
Amboyna wood or lingoa wood, seems to be the green and purple doves. The Neilgherry wood- 
timber of the bole of the tree, sometimes along pigeon is Pt Elphinstonei, Sykes, also named the 
with that of the burr. The lingoa or Amboyna Palumbus Elphinstonei, Syk^<i. 
wood is abundant at Ceram, New Guinea, and PTILONOKHYNCHUS HOLOSERICEUS, the 
throughout the Molucca seas. It is very diirable, satin bower bird, is conspicuous for the satin 
and takes a high polish. At the Exhibition of texture of its glossy black plumage. The satin 
1851, there was a circular slab of this wood, from bower bird, and other species allied to it, long 
Ceram, 6 feet 7 inches in diameter. But such before the construction of their nest, and quite 
large circular slabs are only obtained by taking independently of it, weave with twigs, firmly 
a(.lvantage of the spurs which project from the planted in a platform of various materials, an 
base of the trunk. They are occasionally met arbour-like gallery of uncertain length, in which 
with so large as 9 feet, but the usual size is from they amuse themselves. They pursue each other 
4 to 6 feet. Amboyna or lingoa wood was im- through it ; they make attitudes to each other, 
ported in considerable quantities into Great Britain the males setting their feathers in the most gro- 
during the period in which the Moluccas were tesque matmer. The ornamentation of the platform 
British possessions ; but Poole in his Statistics of on which the bower stands is an object of constant 
Commerce says it is now rarely seen in Britain. solicitude to the birds. Scarcely a day passes 
The kyaboka wood of commerce is brought from without some fresh arrangement of the shells, 
Ceram, N. Guinea, the Aru and other islands of feathers, bones, and other decorative materials, 
the Moluccas, to Singapore, being much esteemed which they bring from long distances in the bush 
as a fancy or ornamental wood for cabinet-work, for this purpose, and of which they immediately 
Of late years its estimation seems to have decreased appropriate every fragment placed within their 
in Europe, but it is still much valued by the reach when in confinement. — Gould, Ornithology 
Chinese, and is sold by weight. It is sawn off in of Australia. 

slabs from 2 to 4 feet long and 2 to 8 inches thick. PTOLEMAIS of the Greeks, the inotlem Akka 
It resembles the burr of the yew. It is used for or Acre. 

making small boxes, writing-desks, and other PTOLEMY, CLAUDIUS, or Claudius Ptolem- 
fancy ornamental work. It is tolerably hard, and jeus, generally known as Ptolemy tj?e Geographer, 
full of small curls and knots; the colour is from lived about A.D. 138. He was a mathematician 
orange to chesnut-brown, and sometimes red- of Pelusium, and is celebrated for his system of the 
brown. — Holtzapfel, J. R. M. E. of 1855 ; Cat. world, in which he placed the earth aa the centre. 
Ex., 1861 ; Sing. Cat. Ex,, 1861 ; Pookas Statistics. His geography is a valuable work, and was printed 
PTEROSPERMUM LANCiEFOLIA, /foxA, of at Amsterdam in 1618, folio; his treatise on 
Assam, has a dense strong wood. Astrology in 1535, and his Harmonica at Oxford 

PTEROSPERMUM RUBIGINOSUM. Heyne, in 1683. Although his Map of India is exceedingly 
W. A. Prod. p. 68. The Kara toveray, Tam., of faulty, — a work which has travelled down to us 
I'innevelly, is a large and veiy fine tree ; is very from the second century of the Christian era, — it 
common in the Tinnevelly districts, the Wynaa, must have possessed something worthy to recom- 
Animallays, and generally throughout the western mend it, and to keep it alive. Taxila, almost due 
forests up to about 3000 feet; the timber is ex- north of Barygaza, is placed by Ptolemy 11° to 
cellent, the wood is much in use for building and the east of it ; and the mouth of the Ganges, 
other purposes. — Beddome, FL Sylv. p. 106. which was fixed by land measurement from Taxila 

PTEROSPERMUM SEMI - SAGITTATUM. and Palibothra, is placed 88° to the east of the 
Buck., of Assam, flowers in March, April, ana mouth of the Indus, the true difference being only 
May, with large, white, fragrant flowers. — Voigt. 20°. As a general rule, the Greeks would seem 
CTEROSPERMUM SDBERIFOLIUM. Willd. to have designated the various peoples whom they 
Valago xylooarpa, Ckertn. J Pt, Heyneanum, WaU. encountered by the names of their principal 
Weltng-gM, . . Binok. Lolagu ohettu. . . Txl. towns. Thus we have Kabuia and the Kabolitse, 
Teddae maram, . Tak. Lolngti kar^ . . „ Drepea and the Drepsiani, Taxila and the Taxili, 

If oUka ohettu, . Til. Kaspeira and the Kaspeirsel The names of other 

A native of all the mountainoua tracts of India, peoples and towns are recorded by Ptolen^, but 
the Gknlavery forests, and the Giuji Hills. Wood lew of them can now be identified The Parsee, 
pinkish and hard, but ia generally hollow in the with their towns Parsia and Parsiana, General 
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PTOLEMY, CLAUDIUS. 

Cunningham takes to be tlie I’l^hai, or people of 

^®K ^ ''alley. The true name is 

I^robably Panchir, as the Arabs always write j for 
the Indian ch. Accoi-ding to Ptolemy, the three 
great passes in the western chain of mountains, the 
Pyle barmatie, the Pyle Albanie, and the Via 
Laspia were each closed by large beams of wood 
pointed with iron. In the midst of the narrow 
valley flowed n river. The south, rn extremity 
was protected by a castle built on a high rock 
Hub defence was to prevent incursions from the 
people of the north. It is thought likely that the 
ryle barniatjc is the same with the Porta Iberic® 
or I 01 ^ Caucasia, mentioned by Strabo, and the 
Dresent p., or valley of the Terek. The two 
latter, the I ylc Albanie and the Via Caspia, 
merely bestow two names on one place, which is 
the pass now called Derbent. But there was 
another, the Porta Cumana, that lay farther west- 
wanl. Pliny notices it jparticularly, describing 
ite fortress by the nameof Cumauia. These defilesT 

guarded by the possessors. Hut Uoii the First 
rather chose to incur an inroad from the bar- 
bwians than be, at the smaller expense of keeping 
the gate that fixed their bmindary. .lustinian 
ki"®" concluded a treaty with Kobad, 

ahn^l tl'at this pass 

shouhl be protecte, by both sovereigns in common, 
or, if totally confined to Kobnrl's troops, the 
Itortan should pay the Persian mo.iard, in 
gold in reward of the double fiervicc. Plolcmv 
makee mention of the Arcati eoren, or Arcot, and 
ni8 tAbles show an acquaintance with the whole 
senes of ports on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, 
though less of those on the east side, and on to 
i hma. In the last map of his volume, that which 
contains the Aurea CherBonesus and tlie labades 


PTOLEAfV EUERGETES. 


- — — v./iiviot,FucBus ana rue laoaues 

niRula) (supposed to have meant respectively the 
Malayan I einnsula or Sumatra and the Java 
islands) he pkees a country far to the eastward 
of the Aur^ Chersonesin, under the equinoctial 
Jme, which he states to be occupied by jEthiopes 
Icthyophagi or Negro fish-eaters ; the first term 
being that employed by the Romans to distinguish 
the black and woolly-haired Africans from the 
Amuntani and other brown races of the east ; and 
the second, that usually applied to all nations who 
cienved a portion of their subsistence from the 
system of naming nations from the food 
which formed their chief means of support, seems 
to have been very prevalent among the ancients; 
witneM Hippophagi, the horse-eating Tartars, 
Lotophagi, lotus-eaters, etc. ; and tiiese names are 
sometimes found to contain the only existing 
description of the habits of the people on whom 
wey were conferred, as in the present instance. 
Dr. Leichhardt, in his overland journey from 
Sydney to Port E^ington, found some tribes of 
pnuine Lotophagi on the lagoons of the table- 
position of this country with regard 
^ V ® Aurea Chersonesus agrees well with that 
of New Guinea, the great seat of the Papuan race. 
Ihe existence of a Negro people at so remote a 
spot, which he must have learned from the inform- 
®^ Ibdian navigators, seems, indeed, to 
nave led Ptolemy into the great error of his system : 
for, bcUeving that the country of the iEthiopes 
Icthyopham formed part of the continent of Asia, 
^ has made that continent, in his general map of 
the world, come round by the south and join the 
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African^ continent about J’oint Prassura, in lati- 
tude la b. (the then southern known limit of the 
east coast of Africa), thus making the Indian 
Ucean and tlie sens of the Eastern Archipelago 
form one v^t inlnnd ^eii.~~nenneWs Afemoir, pp. 
.io, J-ll; CunJiinghanCs Ancient (hog. of India, 
pp. 9, 31, 32. 

Soter, was the son of 
rnUip of Macedon by his concubine Arsenoc. 
lie was a favourite of Alexander the Great, on 
whose death he obtained Egypt, Lybia, and part 
of Arabia, to which, on the death of Perdiccas, 
he added Coelo-8yria, Phoenicia, Judea, and the 
isle of Cyprus. He made Alexandria his capital, 
and built there a lighthouse, called the Pharos, as 
a guide to pilots for that harbour. Merchandise 
from Europe waft carried thence up the Nile to 
the city of Copbus (probably near Keneh), and 
conveyed across the desert from thence to the 
seaport of ^fyos Hornios (probably near Cosseir) 
on the Red Sea. He dug a canal from a branch 
of the Nile to Damietta, a port on the Mediter- 
raneiin. The canal was 100 feet broad, 30 feet 
deep, and 10 or 12 leagues in length, extending in 
fact to the ‘ bitter wells.’ He meant to have con- 
tinued it to the Red Sea, but desisted from fear 
that the Red Sea was 3 cubits higher than the 
land of Egypt! That this canal, though deeper 
than that of M. de Lesseps, did not succeed, is 
evident from the fact that in B.c. 277 Ptolemy 
Philadelphus again changed the direction of Indian 
tratlic. i’tolemy Lagua died B.c. 283. 

PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS (b.c. 287-246), 
son’ and successor of Ptolemy Lagus, was so 
surnamed ironically, because he killed his two 
brothers. He was a great encourager of com- 
merce, and a liberal patron of learned men. He 
sent Dionysius to visit India. He constructed 
considerable fleets both on the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean Sea. On account of the dangers 
attending the port of Myos Hormos, he sent an 
army to construct the haven of Berenice, in which 
the ships engaged in Indian commerce took shelter 
in groat security. Trade incre-ased enormously by 
the new route, and Alexandria became rich and 
famous. On the recommendation of his chief 
librarian (Demetrius Philaretes), he is said to have 
sent a Jew of the name of Aristeas to Jerusalem, 
to ask the high priest for a ms. of the Bible, and 
for seventy inteq)reter8. Others maintaiQ that 
the Hellenistic Jews who lived at Alexandria, and 
who had almost forgot-en tneir native language, 
had this translation made for their own benefit. 
Certain it is, that about the beginning of the 
3d century b.c. (285), wc find the Hebrew Bible 
translated into Greek, in that version called the 
Septuagint. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus constructed a canal from 
Arsenoe (near the present Suez) to the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile. The city of Berenice was on 
the western side of the Red Sea, 450 miles below 
Suez, from whence the merchandise was trans- 
ported across the desert of Thebais to Coptus on 
the Nile. Ptolemy Philadelphus died B.C. 246, 
aged 64. — Muller's Lectures, p. 86 ; As. Res. i. 
p. 369. 

PTOLEMY EUERGETES, son and successor 
of P.tolcray Philadelphus, declared war against 
Antiochus Thcos, to avenge the death of bis sister 
Berenice, the wife of Antiochus. He made him- 
self master of Syria and Celicia, and was extend- 



PTOLEMY PHILOPATRES 


PtTGHA. 

itig Ilia oohqticfitfi when the news of a revolt to tlie Dekhatt. — Malcolm't Central India^ i. 
recalled him to Eygpt. He soon quelled the p. 97. 

inaurgenta, and by the prudence of his reigU PtJBP MOUNTAINS, In leUgth are about 
acquired the title of Euergetea or benefactor. He 90 miles, from C. Monne to latr 26®. They are 
died tt.c. 221, and was succeeded by supposed to equal those of W. Sind, via. 2000 feet ; 

PTOLEMY PHILOPATRES, ironically so the highest part is about lat. 26** 80' N. In lat. 
called because he had poisoned his father, his 26® 8' N., and long. 66° 60'- E., they are crossed by 
mother, and several of his relatives. He favoured the Guncloba pass, described as Stony, and of easy 
the Jewish nation. He died b.c. 204. It was the ascent and descent. The Pubb river falls into 
Opinion of Major Kenncll that under the Ptolenues the sea at Cape Monte. Hot springs occur in the 
the Egyptians extended their navigation to the neighbourhood. A district on the river, called 
extreme points of the Indian continent, and even Chuha, is occupied by a people of that name, ivho 
Called up the Ganges to Palibothra. are said to be of Sumrah or Brahui origin. 

PTYADACTYLUS GECKO, the Chik-chak, a PUBERTY amongst Muhammadan girls is 
lizard of Labuan. It is very domestic, like the called Baligh-hona; P’haill sir myli hona; also 

chaplak of India. It is said to be luminous on Burton men milna; and amongst the poor and 

occasions. uneducated its occurrence ih a girl Is celebrated 

PTYCHOSPERMA ARFAKIANA, Beccctri, with music. With Hindus and the non-Aryan 
of New Guines, at 5000 feet elevation attains a races, the girl is put outside the house till ilic 
height of 80 feet. Pt. disticha, Miguel^ the Areca time of purification occurs. — Herkl. 
disticha, Griffiths, a plant of Assam, up to 4000 PUBLIC WORKS, a department of the 
feet. Pt MusscheUbroekiana, Beccclri^ a palm of Executive Government of British India Ivhich 
Temate, np to 3000 feet It grows to 90 feet. — attends to construction, irrigation, repairs. 

Volt AfuelUr. PUBNA, a town in Bengal, aboUt a mile from 

PTYCHOTIS, a small genus of Umbelliferous the left bank of the Pudda, in lat. 24° N., and 

plants, of Which the seeds of some of the species long. 89° 12' E. It gives its name to the flat, 

nave formed articles of condiment and of medicine fertile district of Pubna, which lies to the N. of 
from vety early times. The genus extends from Jessore, between iat. 23° 84' and 24° 86' N., and 
the south of Europe, through the oriental region, long. 88° 66' and 88° 48' E. Area, 2606 square 
to all parts of India. miles, and population, 700,000. The town is >30 

rtyoholU ajo#ftn, D. C. . , . . . , . 

Ligusticum sjowao, Sison-amihl, .iitnsite. PUDUKOfTAH, ah independent state in the 

FUm. Athamanthaajowdn.lTafi. centre of the Peh insula of India, with an area of 

Anms, . 4 * . AftAS. Nankhah, * . . Pers. 1046 sqUare miles, a population of 816,696, or 

Boro- josh, . * . Beno. Ajmodam, . . . Sansr. 302*7 to the square mile, and a revenue of 

Alouain juvani, - ,, Omain,Omaihu,TAM.,TEL. Rg. 5 00,000; but the public means is gteatly 

Bii^p. weod. . Bno. Vamam chettu, . . ,, lessened by having three lakhs In Inams an^ 

ThM I» one of the most useful of the UmW- .gghi, yhe ruler is styled the Raja Toodaman 
hfer®, and m excellent remedy m flatulent cobc. feahadur, and he and bis people are of the Kollai i 
Cultivated m India everywhere, and much used r jg surrounded by the .'Tanjore and 

tber^ Flowers small, white ; »mall fnnt. Seeds Trichinopoly districts. The Pndukottah chief 
yield a volatile oil from which is obtained good service to the BHtish during the wais 
ajowan camphor or thymol, a valuable antiseptic, Trichinopoly in 1768, and rertudned uii- 

See<^ of an aromatic smell; warm, pungent taste; fidelity when all the other Polypar 

much by the natives as a su^titute for ^ Hg ig the only chief in the 

aniMed, both as an aromatic and in colic ; also as of India who pays no tribute, t Pudukottali, 

a deobstruent m ischuna and dysmenorrhoea, the chief town, is in lat. 10° 23' N., and long, 
and as a stimulant in catarrh and hemicrania. ^ ^ population of 13,078 souls, 

Employed as an infusion. Voigt; linxb.; OSh. g gjt^ surrounded by thick jungle. The 
Ptyebotis coptica. raja holds also KllanelU fort in S. Tanjore. 

Bal-ajwati, , . . Hind. | Coptic ammi. PUDUVELIGOPURAM, about 1* miles N. Of 

A plant of Candia and Egypt, used as a stimU- Negapatam, a tall, weather-beaten tower, kuoWn 
laut aroraatic.~:GVSA p. 857. as the China Pagoda, Black Pagoda^ Old Pagoda, 

Ptychotls involUcrata, — ? Jaiiia Pagoda. It was removed about 1870. Sup- 

Clhaat^ Badhani, v Bsnq. | Animii, Anishti, . posed by Bumell to be a Vimana. 

Used as a substitute for parsW. PUDWUL. Hind. Trichosanthes angUiuA 

PtychotiB montaua, Graham, Bhapballee. Tr. dioica is a small snake-gohrd the rise of an 

Ptychotis ^Ivesttis, i?oy/e. Arab-aJ wan, Hind, egg; the seed is sown in the cold season, and 
Grows in the kbadir lands of the Sahairanpur yields fruit from March to September. — Hiddeli 
district, and used as a stomachic aromario remedy PUERAfelA TUBEROSA. D, C, A tall, 

in flatulence. — 0*Sh. p. 868. woody, twining plant of the south of Asia, up to 

PU-AN-KU. Aoeordiog to Chinese mythology^ 4000 feet. Its large tubers are edible, and might 
the primeval man who came out of the mundane improve by cultivation. — Von Mueller, 

«gg ; he lived 18,000 years. See Pun-ku-Wong. rUGHA, in the territories of the maharaja of 
FUAB or Pouar, a highly respectable Mali- Jamu and Kashmir, is a small valley with a lake, 
rattn family at Multan, 80 miles N*E, of Poona, in which borax is deposited. The portion from 
In the early periods of Mabratto history, the whence the sohaga or tincal is collects has a fine 
Puar family appears to have been ode of the most stream running through it into the river Indus ; 
dhrtioguiBhed. They were of n Rajput tribe, the portion pr^uoing the borate of Soda is, if not 
numbers of which had been settled in Malwa at a watered by, still under the influence of, thermal 
remote era, from whence this branch had migrated springs^ varying from 180° to 167° ; the tempera- 
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tlifeof the streams lijto which these empty being in he married a g:irl of the Curava caste, by namtf 
July 50**. The entire produce of the valley inight VuiJey, and one of the Patava caste, by name 
be roughly calculated at 20,000 kucha maundfi of Thalvayanay, is not allowed entrance inside 
88 lbf«. The greater portion finds its way to Padhnmnabaswamy pagoda, but is made to reside 
ftampur in Bishahr; some to KulU, via Mandi, in a pagoda outside the foit near Chalay, called 
to the lower hills; aiid a Small quantity, via Ariya Uhalay. Aiter the close of the ceremony, 
Chamba, to Nurpur. Nearly all that going via for the celebration of wliich his presence is 
Rampur is taken into the lower hills in the neigh- invited, the god receives the fee of 3000 fanams, 
bourhood of Sabathu, Bhaji, etc., where wood is and is taken back to his pagoda at Padhmana- 
procurable, and where, during winter, it is refined bapliram, escorted by a company of the Nait 
by the carriers who go there to graze their flocks, brigade, a good number of pagoda girls, the 
It thus becomes borax, in which state it nearly tahsildar, and some petty officials, and iS not 
all finds its way to Jugadri in tlie plains. The disturbed till the next feast. Dancing girls 
whole of the lake plain of Pugha is covered, to the belonging to many of the pagodas in South 
depth of several feet at least, with white Salts, Travancore also grace the occasion with their 
principally borax, which is obtained in a tolerably agreeable presence and remarkable dancing, 
pure state by digging ; the superficial layer, which creating during their Short stay of ten days a 
contains a little mixture of other saline matters, great deal of disturbance by their immoral and 
being rejected. There is at present little export obscene conduct, and thereby giving a good deal 
of borax from Puglia, the demand for the salt in of trouble to the police authorities. On the day 
Upper India being very limited, and the export to that this ceremony closes, his highness the 
Europe almost at an end. It has long been known maharaja proceeds in his royal car to rujeperah. 
that borax is produced naturally in different parts PUKALENTI, said to have been a Contem- 
of Tibet, and the salt imported thence into porary of Kambar, but he was one of the court 
India was at one time the principal source of poets of Varaguna Pandiyan, king of Madura, 
supply of the European market. There is another He wrote a history of Nala and Daraayanti in 

locality near liodok, in Chinese territory, yielding Venpa metre, entitled Nala Venpa ; also the 

it, from which the route to the plains is via the Irallina Snrukkam, enumerating the metaphors 
Niti pass ; this borax Is said to be of a Very to be used in erotic poetry, 

superior quality, nearly pure, and requiring little PLJKAT, a Chinese trading vessel employed in 

or no refining. — Turn€i'’s Tibet, p. 406 ; Blane in the eastern seas ; PrahU. 

Ph. Tr., 1787, p. 297 ; Powell, Handbook, PUKEO, a money of account in the Island 

PUGHMAN or Pamghan, a mountain range, of Lombok, equal to 5 attaks of 1000 Cash; about 
subordinate to Hindu Kush, running along its S. 9 Shillings. — Simmonds' Diet. 
base, generally from N.E. to S.IV. Intimated PUKHAAVAJ. Hind. A kind of drum, a 
elevation, 13,000 feet. Oona pass, lal. 34° 23' N., timbrel. 

and long 68° 15'; 11,320 feet. Erak summit, lat. PUKHTUN-KHWA and Watan-khwa, names 
34°4n' N., and long. 68°48' E.; 12,480 feet. Always by which the Afghans designate their own 
covered with snow. Its south-eastern brow over- country. 

hangs the delightful region of Koh-i-daman and HtJL or Pool. Abul Fazl says that the pool of 
also Kabul; its northern face forms the southern olden days was equal to 4 tolas; Ferishta, again, 
boundary of the Ghorband valley. gives 1 or 1 J tolas. 

PUGIONIUM CORNUTUM. Gitrtner. A herb PULAHA, a Hindu sage, is described in the 
grown as a vegetable by the Mongols, from the Bramhanda Parana as a toll, aged man, in the 
Caspian Sea to China , — Ilaucel Vou Mueller. dress of a mendicant, who lived as a hermit on 
PUIMANGU.of Kashmir, a dealer in shawl- Mount Mandara. He is said to have written one 
wool yarn. of the Stnriti. One son, Variyana, is said to have 

PUJA. Sansk. Worship 6f the Almighty or introduced the Hindu custom of preserving the 
of idols ; any Hindu worship. l)urga puja is the ancient fire ; and another son, Sahishnu, originated 
worship of the goddess Durga; but it assumes the austerities practised by the Jogi ascetics. — 
various forms, and is attended by a variety of Ward'iv. p. 18. 

ceremonies, according to the circumstances under PULaIMAKAN, a Tamil term, applied to a 
which the worship is performed. A Pujali or Paraiya or Pulaya. — Wilson. See Pariah. 

Pujari is any worshipping priest; the officiating PULASTYA, one of the Smriti writers of the 
Brahman or priest of a temple ; an inferior priest. Hindus, and author of an astronomical work. He 
Puj, a devotee, had two sons. He is described as a tall, dark man, 

PUJAWALIYA, a book of legends in Sitigh- and dressed as a mendicant. — IFard, iv. p. 17. 
alese, relating principally to Gautama Buddha. — PU-I^A-TE, a wandering tribe found on the 

Hardy, p. 440. island in the Baikal lake. Mr. Bell says the tribe 

PUJA WIPU, a ceremony Celebrated with are natives of Siberia, and are called by the 
splendour in Trevandrum. Kumaraeamy (the son Hussiaus Brustky, but by themselves Buraty. 
of Siva), who is kept at Kumara Coll, near Putt- They live in tents all the year ; and, having large 
manabapUram, is brought to Trevandrum for flocks of sheep and many cows Ktld horses, they 
the celebration of the Dashara feast. It costa the remove from place to place, as the convenience of 
State 3000 fanams annually in cash, exclusive of grazing requires. Their language has a great 
his travelling expenses. The god is supposed to affinity to that of the Kalmuks, and they have 
receive these 3000 fanams in consideration of the miaets among them who can read and write that 
difficult task he has to perform in crossing the language. — N/OttUlem’s Narrative, pp. 61 < 62. 
three great rivers, Neyqur of Neyattencuray, Tam- PULAYAN or Pulian, of Malabar, is a low and 
brapurni of Ouliteray, and the Oaramanayaut of servile caste, often slaves. The Tandu Pulayan 
Trevandrum. This deity, having lost caste because section of this Travancore tribe are so named 
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becaUBO their women wore a dress of the leaves of are rare above the island of Bukkur. It is caught 
the Tandu water plant. Its leaves were cut into in abundance and by various methods, sometimes 
lengths a foot long, and tied round the waist so by fishermen perched on a narrow-necked earthen- 
that the strings unwoven reach to the knees, ware pot, which serves the double purpose of 
hanging like tails before and behind. The men support and a reservoir for his fish and tackle ; 
wear the ordinary lower cloth of the Hindus, others buoy themselves up by means of dogskins 
They are. said to have been without cloths, and kept inflated from a mouthpiece. Some ten or 
to have been compelled by an ancient king to fifteen fishermen are to be seen dropping slowly 
clothe themselves, and the women adopted this, down with the current. — History of the Panjab^ 
They are also called Kuri Pulayan, meaning Pit- i. p. ^ ; Burton s Scimie, ii. p, 256. 

Pulayan. They speak Malealam, worship the sun PULLA PASSAONA, Hind,, or spreading 
and heavenly bodies and their ancestors’ spirits, the cloth or scarf, is the figurative language of 
which are supposed to dwell in the marine lagoons, entreaty arising from the act of spreading the gar- 
and the pboepnorescence of its waters is supposed ment preparatory to bowing the head thereon in 
to indicate their presence. The Pulayan eat fish, token of perfect submission. — Rajasthan. 
cooked in arrack, with roots of water plants. PULLER. Tam. A race in the south-west of 
They drink largely. They dwell in the Malealam the Peninsula of India, supposed to have formerly 
country south of Cochin, between the backwater been in a stntc of slavery, but their position now 
and the sea ; and a section of them is more south, is solely dependent on their wealth. Both men 
near Aleppey, who are called Kanna Pulayan, and and women work well, take part in all agricultural 
their wives on maturity wear a better kind of labour, the womeii in this particular vying with 
apron. They are virtually slaves. — Rev. W. J. the men. The Puller women go about with their 
Richards' Indian Antiquary, p. 120. chests exposed, and as a rule cannot be induced 

PULEETA. Hind. A lamp charm. to cover their breasts. Previous to British rule, 

PULEX PENETRANS, or Dermatophilus the Puller, who inhabited the forests and moun- 
penetrans, the Chegoe, a troublesome and noxious toinous districtsof the Malabar coast, were regarded 
small flea of the W. Indies and S. America, which by the settled inhabitants as inferior to the beasts 
penetrates into and deposits its eggs in the skin of of prey, and were not even permitted to erect 
man. houses for themselves. A shed supported on four 

PULGOONDHUN. Hind. The plaiting of a bamboos, and open on all sides, slmltcred them 
girl’s side locks, a Muhammadan ceremony. from the rain, but not from the inclemency of the 

PULIAR and Kader, ns also the Malai-Arasar weather. They dared not venture on the public 
and Muduwar, all inhabit the Animallay Hills, road lest their steps should defile it ; and when 
They all gather the rich natural products of the they perceived any person approaching them from 
forest, — cardamoms, honey, wax, ginger, turmeric, a distance, they were required to utter a yell or 
resins, millets, soap-nuts, gall-nuts, — and exchange loud cry, and make a wide circuit to let him pass, 
them in return for rice and tobacco. See Puller. Ilie Puller in Tinnevelly are predial slaves of the 
PULICAT, properly Paliyavarkadn, a small wealtliicr classes. They are the lowest Hindu 
town 20 miles N. of Madras, on the Coromandel grades of the right-hand caste. They bury their 
coast, in lat. 18® 26' N., arid long. 80° 21' 24" E., dead, have pujaris of their own castes. — Wilson ; 
situated on the borders of a large island at the Campbell, p. 133. See Pulior. 

Bonthem extremity of a marine lagoon, called the PULIJAR or Pulliyar, in the Tamil country, 
Pulicat Lake. The Dutch establiwed themseivc.s a form of the Hindu deity Ganesa. 
there in a.d. 1609. The lake is 37 miles from N. PULLICATES, a commercial term for cotton 
to 8., and 11 miles across at its broadest part, checked handkerchiefs of various colours. 
Commnnication is open to Madras by Cochrane’s PULLICONDAH, a village 97 miles W. of 
canal, 14 miles long, which was excavated about Madras, near the right bank of the Palar river, 
the end of the 18th century. Pulicat is close to the It has a handsome pagoda, in front of which is a 
village of Coromandel, which again gives its name pagoda supported by four lofty pillars, 
to the coast of the eastern side of the Peninsula PULNEY, a smidl town that gives ils name to 
of India. The lake has many islets, one of them a spur, called Kurragherry, of the western range of 
at Sriharikotta is covered with jungle. Off the mountains which runs out boldly into the Madura 
coast here are the Pulicat shoals, lat, 13® 26' N., district, and on which a sanatorium is growing up. 
and looj^ 80® 18' E. Pulney is to the north of this range. A festival 

PULINDA, ancient dominant tribes in Central is annually celebrated there, and the worshippers 
and Northern India, and on the Indus, alleged of the idol Subramnniya crowd to the place. On 
barbarians. — As. Res. x. p. 87 ; Dowson. approaching the town from the east is seen two 

PUL-i-SIRAT, a bridge, according to Muham- massive rocks lying to the south, and about half a 
madnns, over which the dead have to pass. If in mile distant from the road and from each other, 
life the traveller have been good, he passes safely ; The elongated one to the east is named Idumba 
if an evil-liver, the sword-like bridge cuts him in hill ; the larger and rounder mass is Pulney 

rock, the summit of which is crowned by a temple, 
PULLA, Hind. ^ A kind of carp found in the different parties moving up the rock to the shrine 
Indus and Gan^ rirers in the four months that of the divinity, beating of drums and braying 
precede the periodical swell of these rivers. The trumpets cry out Harakara — meaning 0 Siva I 
pulla, calledf by the Sindi * mllo/ is the bilsha of great Siva 1 — in praise of their deity. The local 
the GangM, the sable or black JiBh, also cai|^ name of the cod is Pulney Andi, also Danday- 
the tamarind fish. The usual vr^bt is about t^ tbapani (wielder of the spear), Arurougam (six 
pounds, and the body averages 20 inches in faces), and Kartikeia (the of war). His 
lei^h. The finest are found ascending the Indus Puranic name is Skanda. He is the youngest son 
as far as Bnkktxr, between January and April, and of the god Siva, and thehero of the Skanda Purana. 
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PULO BRANI, an island near Singapore, 
occupied by Bugie settlers employed as pine-apple 
planters and fishermen. The women manufacture 
gold and silk sarongs and coarser articles. They 
are Muhammadans, but drink the fermented juice 
of the pine-apple. Their features are regular and 
open, their faces inclined to an oval, eyes large 
and dark, and are much elevated. Women have 
oval faces and very perfect figures, but at puberty 
tlieir teeth are filed close to the gum. — Dr. J. S. 
A. Little. 

PULO CONDORE, from its proximity to the 
entrances to the river Mei kong, in some measure 
commands the access to Saigon, and it is also 
situated in the direct course of vessels passing up 
and down the China Sea. In other respects Pulo 
Condore appears of liMe importance. 

PULOMAN, in Hindu mythology, a Danava, and 
father of Sachi, wife of Indra.— 

PULO NYAS or Nias is the largest of the 
islands off the west coast of Sumatra, being 18 or 
21 miles in breadth. In general, the land is high, 
well clothed with trees, and partly under rice 
cultivation. Many of the inhabitants were formerly 
purcluLsed for the Dutch settlements at Batavia, 
the women being fairer than those of the adjoining 
coast. 

PULP. When the coffee berry is picked from 
the tree it bears a close resemblance to a ripe 
cherry, both in size and appearance ; and several 
procefeses have to bo gone through before the 
article known in commerce as coffee is produced. 
In the first place, the pulpy exterior of the ch<-rry 
has to 1)6 removed by the process of pulping, 
which separates the seed and its thin covering, 
called the parchment, from the husk. AVhen the 
pulping process is completed, we have the parch- 
ment coffee by itself in a cistern, and the next 
process consists in getting rid of the mucilage 
with which it is covered. The pulp contains two 
seeds. They are covered by a viflcoua substance 
callcid gum, and integument known as the parch- 
ment, from its resemblance when dried to th.it 
animal product, and a pellicle named the silver, 
which is very like gold-beater’s skin, and the 
grains of coffee, whicli are styled beans; some- 
times there is Only one beau in a cherry, which 
t.akes a more rounded form, and is called pea- 
berry. This is caused by only one of two embryos 
coming to maturity, whilst the other is abortive, 
the rudimentary form of which is always apparent. 

PULPAURAH, a very sacred place, situated 
about six miles from Surat on the river Tapti, and 
usually preferred to the immediate locality of 
the city. Pulparrah abounds with altars, Hindu 
temples, and sacred trees, and possesses a solem- 
nity of appearance in admirable accordance with 
its sacrea character. — Postans* Western India^ i. 
p. 28a. 

PULQUE. The saccharine and mucilaginous 
sap of the Agave Americana may be made to flow 
by incisions in the stem ; it readily ferments, and 
in Mexico yields on distillation an agreeable ardent 
spirit, called vino mercal. The incisions are made 
just before the flower scape is ready to burst. 
The dried flowering stems of A. Americana also 
afford an almost impenetrable thatch ; the fresh 
green leaves are cut up and given to cattle, and 
the centre of the flowering sUun, split longitudin- 
ally, is by no lueiuis a bad substitute for a 
European razor strop, owing to minute particles 


of silica forming cnc of its constituents. The two 
products most deserving attention, however, are 
the extract which forma a lather like soap, and 
the fibre known in Southern India as the pita. 

PULSES, species of the Fabaceae or bean tribe 
of plants, are largely used in the E. Indies as food 
for man and beast. They are eaten with, and 
supply to rice and some other cereals, the nitro- 
genous or flesh-forming material in which these 
are defective. Bengal gram or Cicer arietinum, 
or chick-pea, occupies an important position. It 
is largely used by the people, and constitutes, 
besides, the chief horse food of Northern and 
Western India. It can be used for this purpose 
for a length of time without causing heating, or 
the other deleterious effects ordinarily produced 
by the too exclusive employment of peas and 
beans. Other pulses, known as dhal or dhol, are 
also very largely eaten in Northern India, along 
with rice. All the pulses occupy an important 
position in the food of the people of the interior 
plains. The generic name in Malay and Javanese 
fi)r all leguminous plants is Kachang, by adding an 
epithet to which we liavo the name of the species. 

The food species of the Fabaceae most used and 
cultivated in the S. and E. of Asia are as under : — 
Arachis hypogea, Z-., earth-nut. 

Oiijauus InilicuH, Sprenger, 2 varieties, 

Cauavalia glaiUata, D.C.^ 3 varieties. 

Ceratonia siliqua, L. 

(yicor arietinum, Linn., chick-pea. 

I'yaraopsis psoraloides, beans. 

Di»licho8 unilloruB, Lam., horse grain, 2 varietica. 

I). Sinensis, Linn., 4 varieties. 

Ervurn lens, Linn., lentil, tare. 

Faba vulgaris. 

Lahlab cultratum, D.C., 6 varieties. 

L. vulgare, Savi., 7 varieties. 

Lathyrus aphaca, Linn., yellow vctchling. 

L. sativus, Linn., blne-flowerotl chickling. 

Pachyrrhizus angulatus, Rich,, the root only. 

Pha.seolu8 aureus, Roxh. 

P. lunatus, L., country French beans, 0 var. 

1*. mungo, L., green gram. 

P. nanus, L , comrnon <lwarf kidney Loan. 

P. radiatuH, L., green gram. 

P. Roxburghii, W. ami A., 2 varieties. 

P. trilobus, Ait. 

P. vulgaris, Linn., French bean, haricot, common 
kidney beau. 

Pisuiii sativum, Linn,, common pea, 3 varieties. 

P. arvense. 

I'sophocarpuB tetragonolobus, D.C., Goa bean, clievaux 
de friso bean. 

Soja bispida, Moench., soy. 

Vieia faba, Linn., garden bean. 

V. sativa, Linn., common vetch. 

Wistaria Sinensis. 

Several species arc regular olijects of cultivation, 
as Fhuseolus lunatus and Roxburgbii, Dolichos 
kachang, Lablab vulgaris, Soja bispida, Cajauus 
Indicus, and Arachis hypogea. 

The ordinary pulses belong to the tribes Vicioae 
and Phaseolem of the order Fabaceae. All the 
cultivated varieties of beans have originated from 
Faba vulgaris ; all the varieties of garden peas 
have originated from the Pisiim sativum, a native 
of the south of Europe, and the field pea is the 
Pisum arvense. The flour of lentils contains 
more nitrogenous matter than any other of the 
leguminous plants. — Cat. Ex., 1862 ; Craw/ui'cPs 
Diet. p. 301. 

FULUC-ODIAL Singh. A name in Ceylon 
for the young shoots of the palmyra palm boiled ; 
when eaten raw, they are termed Odial : but ore 
also called Kalinga or roots. — ^Sinimonds' Diet. 
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PU-LUSHA-PU-LO. 

PU-LU-SHA-PU-LO or Parblmwar, capital of all parts of the Dekhan. It is much esteemed both 
Gandhara. by the Uuropcans and natives. It is generally 

PULUT. Malay. A kind of rice. It is boiled sown at the commencement of the rains, ana 
in a bamboo joint by the Malay and Dyak races requires no particular care ; the soil should be 
of Borneo. Considered as a delicacyi and much light and good. When young, abopt the size of a 

prized for its nutritious qualities. goose’s egg, if cut and boiled, it will be found to 

PULWAR is a smaller description of Ganges resemble the artichoke - bottom dressed in the 
boat than the puteli, and of neater build. It is same way. The Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser., and the 
used by natives in travelling, by European tra- Benincaea cerifera, jire sometimes call^ white 
vellers of humbler means, or as a cook - boat, or pumpkin, B. cerifera is also called the white 
for servants. See Boats. gourd or white pumpkin. — Riddell. 

PUMICE-STQNE. PUN. Sind. The leaves of Typha elephantina, 

Fun-shi, .... Chin. Batu-timbul, , , Malay, used for making mats and baskets, 

PimpBteen, . , . Dan. Pedra pomes, . . .Pout. PUN, uncurrent money; nominal species of 

Puimsteen, . . . Dut. Pemza, Kch. currency in India calculated by cowry shells, — in 

oil'. : : 'sw! Hindustan, a haudW, or about so 

Pietrft poinice, ... It. Pooaa-rai, . . . , Tel. or ^00 cownes making an aqna or lid.-^nu- 

Pumex, .... Lat, monds' Diet. 

A light, spongy, vitreous stone, found usually PUNA or Poon, commonly called Peon in 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and supposed England, It Is used for masts and yards. See 
to be a lava or volcanic glass. It is used for Poon. 

polishing metals and marble, and smoothing the PUNA. Hind. Eliretia serrata, a small tree 
surface of wood and pasteboard. Pumice is with a white, hard, heavy, strong, durable wood, 
quarried and exported in large quantities from used by zamindars for their houses and imple- 
Lipari and the Isles Ponxa, in the Mediterranean, ments. Leaves given as fodder to cattle. Wood 
Pumice-stone in small pieces and very hard is not much valued . — PowelVs Haudbook^ i. p. 451. 
found on the sea - coast near Nizampatam. PUN AG, in Bombay, the female plant of Caly- 

Numerous fragments of white pumice are found snccion longifolium, Roxh . — W. 

on the north-east point of Battam, and within PUNAK. Singh. Refuse of the cocoanut after 
the Singapore Strait or Pulo Sambo, called by expressing the oil, used for cattle, poultry, and 
Malays Batu-timbul, or floating stone, who say manure. » 

it is found floating on the China Sea, and scattered PUNA KAD, in Saleni, Kumari, Cai^., of 
on the beaches of the eastern coast of Johore. Mysore and Canara, is the Pounam of Malabar, 
It is from some of the volcanoes. Pumice-stone the Chena of Ceylon, and the Tungya of Burma, 
occasionally collects in the seas of the Archi- It is a rude system of culture followed in all 
pelago so largely as to polish brightly the copper these countries, wherein secluded tribes and 
of ships passing through the ina.s8es. In 1883, an others clear parts of the forest. The Irular races 
eruption occurred of a volcano in Java, and large and Kurumuar^ on the Neilgherries, the Malai- 
quantities of purnice-stone were thrown out ; ships Arasar on the Sheyaroys, the Punam cultivators 
sailed through it floating on the neighbouring in Malabar, the Knrnari cultivators of Canara, 
seas. The pumice of the great Tomboro in Sam- and the Karen in Burma, all endeavour to obtain 
bawa is blackish.— Whal. Voy. ii. p. 67 ; a precarious subsistence by scattering grain after 
Faulkner ; Rohde's MSS. See Aden. burning the jungle, and thus avoid, to them, the 

PUMMALO or Pumelo, or Citrus decumana, irksome restraints of civilised life. The Kumari 
Ziwn., Pumplemose, the shaddock. It has been cultivators earn a cheap but wretched subsistence, 
ascertained that the mango, orange, pummalo, and live in miserable huts. A hillside is always 
sweet lime, bilimbi, and guava all bear pruning of selected, and at the close of tht year a space is 
the old wood, and tliat they produce much more cleared. The wood is left to dry till the following 
fruit in consequence. Old branches, if cut off the March or April, and then burned. The ground is 
mango near its base, are apt to prince canker in then sown with Italian millet, Panicum Italicum, 
the trees, unless the cut surface is protected from as also with rice, Oryza sativa. In Canara, the 
the air by tar or white paint. seed is generally sown in the ashes on the fall of 

PUMP. the fimt rain, without the soil being touched by a 

Pompe, . , . . . Fr. Bomba, , . . . . Sp. plough. It is fei^ced and weeded, and the crop 

Pumpe, . , . . . Gkr. Tulunba, . . . Turk, gathered towards the end of the year. A small 

Tromba, , . , , It. jg taken off the ground in the second year, 

In India, a number of trials have been made ana sometimes in the third, after which the spot 

of different anpliances for raising water, as belt jg deserted for 7, 10, or 12 years, until the jungle 

lift, chain and rope lift pumps, hand, force, and grow sufficiently high to tempt the tribe to renew 
garden-watering pumps ; bub on comparing the the process. In Ceylon, the Chena lasts two 
working of these with the ordinary Pe-cottah, it \b years, and includes the culture of chillies, yams, 
ascertained that the belt lift pump only raises gweet potatoes, cotton, hemp, etc. About the 
water to about 12 feet, and that steam power is middle of the 19th century, in Bekal, the most 
requisite to keep up the velocity. The chain and southern taluk of Canara, 26,746, or one-sixth of 
rope lift pumps work satisfactorily to a depth of the rural population, were engaged in it ; but north 
80 feet, but in deep wells the labour of raising of that taluk it was carried on by the juggle tribes 
the water is considerable. of Malai Kader and Mahratai to the number of 

PUMPKIN, Cucurbita pepo. 59,500. Kumari was then prohibited in Mysore, 

Kaddu, .... Hind. I Labu pringi, , . Malay, and put under great restriction in the Bombay 
Mit’bakaddu, , ,, j Presidency ; and the Madras Government, in 1860, 

This vegetable is grown in great abundance in prohibitea it in Government forests, without 
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special permission, which they comiiiAuded to be 
given sparingly, and never in timber spots. Mr. 
Oannan, a coffee planter of Wynad, says that in 
a spot thus treated, only plants re-grow unfit for 
any building purposes, and he hwi never been 
able to get coffee to grow on it. — Dr. Cleghom^ 
Reports, 1858 ; Cleghorn's Forests, p. 126. 

JPUNAL. Maleal. The sacred string worn by 
Brahmans, Ksbatriya, Yaisya, and artisan castes. 

PUNAM. Tam. The full moon, amongst 
Hindus, a holiday. The Punam, or last day of 
the month Cartica, is the Macara sancranti, or 
autumnal equinox, when the sun enters the ^ 
zodiacal sign Macara or Pisces. On this day the 
rana of Mewar and chiefs proceed in state to the 
Chougan, and play at ball on horseback. The 
entire lost half of the month Cartica, from Amavus 
(the ides) to the Punam, is sacred to Vishnu, 
who is declared by the Puranas to represent the 
sun, and whose worship, that of water, and the 
floating lights placed thereon,— >all objects emblem- 
atic of fecundity, — indicate the adoration of the 
powers of nature. — Tod. 

PUNATU, Singh, is the pulp of fruit of 
the palmyra tree, dried in the sun, then smoked 
in the houses, and eaten as cakes, for soup, or 
in curry. The centre and ite top are soft and 
spongy, containing a kind of coarse farina, inter- 
mixed with the under fibre, and iu Ceylon these 
parts are laid out to attract for the fiportsmen 
li^rcB and wild hog . — TennenCa Ceylon. 

PUNAWA, a village 14 miles to the eastward 
of Gaya, between two hills of grey granite. To 
the north there is a fine old square tank called 
Budhokar-tal, and to the east another tank called 
Kararaar-tal. The princi|)al object is a pillared 
temple of Triloknatn. — Beng. y].?. Sue. Jour. No. 
52, 1864. 

PUNCH or Pukli, a pass leading into Kashmir, 
which joins the Baramuli pass at Uri. See 
Kashmir. 

PUNCH. Eng. From the Hindi Panch, five, 
was so called by the factors of the English E. I. 
Company at Surat, from the five ingredients used 
in it, — spirit, lemon or lime juice, spice, sugar, 
and rose-water. It was called Puntz by Mandelslo, 
and Pttunc^ by Fryer, The Pentaploa of the 
Greeks was coinposcd of wine, honey, cheese, 
meal, and oil. See Panch. 

PUNEERIA COAGULANS. Stocks. 


and sometimes accompanies the kunchnee-ks- 
taefa, or baud of dancing girls; the other of 
pumpkin, usually played upon by jugglers and 
snake-dancers, etc. 

P’UNG-WO-SHUH. Chin. Pendulous tubers 
of a Bcitamineous plant, a ^ecies of Amomum or 
Curcuma. It grows in Che-kiang and in the 
south of China. Its rhizome is used medicinallyi 
but is capable of yielding a fecula like arrowroot. 
— Smith. 

PUNGYI, Burm., written Phoungye, mean- 
ing great exemplar or great glory, is a name by 
which the members of the mon^tic rule of 
Buddhism are commonly known iu Burma.— 
Yule*s Embassy, p. 23. See Talapoin. 

PUNICA GRANATUM. Linn. Pomegranate. 


Dalima, . 

Madala, . . 

Rumom paio, 

Darim, . . 

Delumghedi, 

Madalaip, . 

Dalim, also Dadima, TsL. 
Bulusitun ruman, Y UNNAN. 


Malay, 

Maleal. 

MObbex. 
. Singh. 
. . Tam. 


Hub-ul-yahud, 
Hub'ul kaking, 
JouZ'Ul'fota, 
Kaknuj, . . 
Kajputuka, . 
Bin-punka, . 
Khurazuray, 
Halikaboen), 


Arad. 


Hind. 


Kand. 

,Lat. 


Aruaa-pas-pardab, . Febs. 
Shapranga, . . . PESH. 

Kuchurnun, . . Shiraz. 

Puneer, .... Sind. 
Puueer-ja-fota, . . „ 

Kumri murja, . . Syria. 

Akeedoleon, . . . Turk. 
Oosfadnoon, . . Yunnan. 


A plant of Arabia and Sind, used to coagulate 
milk. Its fruit held in repute in dyspepsia. — Bird- 
wood's Vegetable Products. 

PUNG. Malay. A Java wood, equally bard 
with pilang, and uniformly employed by the 
natives for pegs in constructing their prahus. 
PUNGA or Kurunj Oil. 

Kurunj ka tel, . . Hind. I Kanugu nuna, . . . Tel. 
Punga yennai, . . Tam. | 

This oil is expressed from the seeds of Dalbergia 
arborea or Pongaraia glabra. It is chiefly used 
as a lamp-oil by the poorer classes. — M. E. J. R. 

PUNCiGI. Hind. A musical instrument. Of 
this there are two varieties, — one made of leather, 


Human, Kilkul, . Arab. 

Rana, 

Dalim, Darim, Beng. 

Rimmon of the Bible. 

Tha-lai, .... Bubm. 

Anar, .... Hind. 

Gangaalan, .... Jav. 

Daruni, . . . Kaqhan. 

The pomegranate, a native of the mountainous 
countries from Syria to the north of India, and 
Kabul, through Bokhara, Masandaran, and Asia 
Minor generally, must always have been an object 
of attention. It is the rimmon of the Bible, the 
ruman of the Arabs, and was well known to the 
Greeks and Romans. It is common now in almost: 
all warm climates. Excellent fruits are those of 
Balabagh, lying under the snowy hills near the 
Kabul river, and very large quantities are annually 
imported into the north of India from Kabul and 
Kashmir. In the Himalaya and the plains, the 
pomegranate fruit is small, and is ^Id in the 
Dazar under the name of darmi ; the rind, naspal, 
is used in medicine and in dyeing, on account of 
its great astringency. The flowers also are the 
balaustion of the ancients, and in India bulusitun 
is given as the Greek name of the double flower. 
They are devoid of odour, but have a bitterish and 
astringent taste, tinge the saliva of a reddish colour, 
contain tannin, and strike a black with ferruginous 
salts. It is of a reddish-browu colour, and smooth 
externally, but yellow on the inside ; usually in 
irregular fmgments, dry, hard, and leathery, of a 
very astringent taste. It contains of tannin 18 8 
per cent., with 10 8 of extractive, and 17-1 of 
mucilage, and is used for tanning in some coun- 
tries. The bark of the root was employed as an 
anthelmintic by Dioscorides and by Celsus, and 
still is so iu India, and it was reintroduced into 
European practice by Drs. Buchanan and Ander- 
son. The root itself is heavy, knotted, and of a 
yellow colour ; its bark is often w)id in strips, 
sometimes with parts of the root still adhering to 
it. On the outside, of a greyish -yellow colour: 
on the inside, yellow, sometimes like that of 
the barberry. It has little smell. When chewed, 
colours the saliva yellow ; has an astringent tasto, 
without any disagreeable bitterness. It has been 
analyzed, but the source of its peculiar anthel- 
mintic powers has not been discovered. It con- 
tains tannin (about 20 per cent.), gallic acid, 
resins, wax, fatty matters, and raannite. An in- 
fusion yields a deep-blue precipitate with the 
salts of iron, a yellowish-white one with ths 
solution of isinglass, and a greyish-yellow one 
with corrosive sublimate, and ixjtaah or amraoma 
colours it yellow. It is apt to be adulterated with 
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the barks both of box and of ])arberry. The 
former is ‘white and bitter, but not astringent; 
tlic latter yellow, very bitter, and not thus affected 
by tlie above four re agents. Tlie rind of the wild 
fruit is useful in diarrheea and advanced stages 
of dysentery ; the flowers in infusion are slightly 
astringent ; the bark of the root iis an anthelmintic 
against tape-worm, may be given in doses of one 
scruple in powder, or a decoction may be formed 
by steeping for 12 hours fresh root-bark of pome- 
granate. The iuico of tlie fruit is acidulous and 
sweet, and makes a pleasant sherbet for fever 
patients. The dried seed.s, aiianhina, of the pome- 
granate, witli their flesliy envelopes, are sold and 
used in sherbets ; arc considered cooling. The 
tree grows easily from rclhI ; and large, fine, 
juicy fruit, where the soil is good, i.s often pro- 
duced. By a continuation of layers from success- 
ive plants, the fruit becomes almost seedless. — 
lioijle ; O'Sh.; (rcn. Med. Top.; Ridded; Poirell. 

PUNIlb Tam. A very light, white-coloured 
earthy matter, containing a great proportion of 
carbonate of soda, and from which, ns well as 
from the Over Munnii, soda is prepared. Punir 
is employed in making gla.ss, in dyeing blue and 
scarlet, and also by the chucklers in dyeing 
leather red. — Ains. Mat. Med. p. 192. 

I'LRS^lSllMPNTS. Tim Hindus subject them- 
selves to more devotional austerities, penances, 
and mortifications, some of which are of a tem- 
porary and others of a permanent character, tlian 
perhaps any peoi>le in the world. In the per- 
formance of the tjipas, the prescribed acts of 
devotion arc termed maiia, or the devotion that 
proceeds from the heart in profound silence ; 
vauk, or devotion ainlibly pronounced ; ncyana, 
or devotion accompanied by religious ceremonies, 
purifications, etc. Arjiin, in the performance of 
his tapas, took food, during the first montli of liis 
aust(!rities, only once in four days, — Cole. Myth. 
Hind. p. lOfi. 

PUN-JAV-RI. Ilixr'. A camlle given to 
lying-in w'ornen. — 1I< rkl. 

of DJiarwar is a cotton cloth used by 
well-to-do jicoplc to dry themselve.s after bathing, 
and also worn as a waist-cloth by poor people. 
Price one rupee the [>!cce. 

PUNKI, Tin.., (lyrocarpuH Jacqtiini, grows in 
the Godavery forests, has a wood soft and light, 
much used for making cowry boxes and toys ; 
takes paint and varnish well. Telia punki, the 
Givotea Rottleriformis, is used also for the same 
purposes . — Captain Beddome. 

PUNKIR, or peacock and liorsc modelled yachts 
and pleasure boats on the (Jangos. — 7V. of Jlind, 

PUN-KU-WONG, in ('hinese mythology, the 
first parent, a division of the mundane egg. He 
breathed on gold and on wool, and from the 
vapour produced a son and daughter, Yong-yee 
and Cha Noec. He has many temples, and his 
images are in wood or clay. Sec Pu-an-ku. 

PlINNAH or Panna, a Native State in Buudel- 
khaud, Central India Agency. Area, 2r)r>5 square 
miles; population, 183,000. It is mo.'-tly situated 
on the table-lands above the Vindhyan Ghats, and 
contains much hill and jnnglt* laml. Us ju osperity 
was due to its diamond mine.s. The diamonds 
are found in several places, but espi'cially on the 
N.E. of the town. See Precious Stone.s. Dia- 
monds of the first watv?r, or completely colourless, 
are very rare, most of those found being cither 


pearly, greenish, yellowish, rose-coloured, black, 
or brown. Captain Pogson mentions tliat the 
diamonds are classed as the motichal, which ia 
clear and brilliant ; the manik, of greenish hue ; 
the punna, which is tinged with orange ; and the 
banspat, which ia blackish. In his time, the mines 
chiefly worked were at Sakuriya, about 12 miles 
from Puunah. The chief of Punnah is descended 
from Hardi Sah, a son of maharaja Chhator Sal. 
The revenue is estimated at five lakhs of rupees. 
A small and fluctuating revenue is also derived 
from the diamond mines. — Imp. (uiz, vii. 

PUNSAVANA, on quickening, a <lomestie 
ceremony of the Hindus to secure the birth of a 
male child. 

PUNSIRY, a w'eight for grain in the Nizam's 
territory, Hyderabad, of b . seers (panch-sir), or 
9 lbs. 1-1 oz. 12 drs. 

PUNT. Mahu. a prefix to the titles of the 
eight great oflieers of the Mahratta State under the 
old regime, as Punt Piatinidhi. Wlieii it follows 
a name, it signifies a Brahntaii who is not a 
Sanskrit scholar' but is a chuk or accountant. 

PUNYANI, a river of the Malabar coast. The 
western or Malabar Ghats extend nearly north and 
south from Kandesh to C;qie ('omorin, or from 
21° to 8°, and form a nearly unbroken chain, ex- 
cept at the chasm, nearly 1(1 miles in breadth, 
wliich opens into tlie vall<*y of Coimbatore, and 
through which the river Punyani 08 ca])e.s into the 
sea. — Hoyle. 111. Him. lUP. p. fi. • 

PUN-YKd' or Poey-ne-yet, a re.sinous sub- 
.•^tance from Burma, produei^d as a nest by tlie 
Trigona heviceps, a hymeiiopterouH insect, in the 
ground and hollow^ trees. Indeed, the cellular 
structure of tin; specimeii.s luueh reseuibles tliat of 
a wasps’ ncKt. Investigation into the origin of 
the danmiers of the westmn I'.uast shows that a 
.species of bee appeared exceedingly fond of tho 
Ii<pnd dammer of the Canarium; this insect lives 
in hole's ia the ground, and it will jirobahly bo 
found on inspection that its eells are (‘omposed of 
a similar substance to that now under considera- 
tion. See Insects; Reains, 

PUPA. In entomology, this term is applied to 
the third stage of existence of an insect, the egg 
being tlie first stage, and the larva or caterpillar 
the second. 

ITIPAI.IA GKNICULATA, the NiuMh of the 
Chine.se, has knotted roots ; used rnedicinally.- 
Sniith. 

PUPUT. Malay. Bellows made fiom tlie 
trunk of a large tree, hollowed out in the ceutro 
like a cylinder, into which a piston- is inserted at 
each end. The piston is formed of a circular base 
of wood, with valves which fit into tlie cylinder of 
tlie bellows. In the centre of thi.s eireiilar base is 
fixed a long handle, by wdiieli it is worked. A 
piston being attached to each half of the cylinder, 
whilst one piston ia diaw’ing out another is being 
pushed in, and a coiistant stream of air kept up. — 
Citurt^ p. 233. 

PUR. Hind.; Pura, Sansk. A town, a city, 
a village, writt-en pore, poor, pori ; genenilly ti 
suffix to other names, us Bijapur, Berhampore, 
Piindi.-rpoor ; and in Cariiatiea, Malealam, Tamil, 
and Telugu changing r to 1, and drojqiing tlie p for 
euphony, ur, ura, aura, oor, auri, uri, urii, uli, oli, 
aula, aiili, ore, as Ilastinapur, Avanuor, Taiijore, 
Triehinopoly, Maholi, Chacholi. It is tho Greek 
polis and Celtic bal. 
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PUR. PIiND, Literally full; a ceremony so 
called. 

PURAD, a race in Amraoti. 

PUKALLI, a river of Baluchistan about 100 
miles long. It rises in Jhalawan province, about 
lat. 27° 23' N., long. 66° 21' E., runs southerly 
through Lus province into the Indian Ocean, in lat. 
2fj° 23' N., long. 66° 20' E. ; near Sonmeani. 
From the bund N. of Lyari, the river has no bed. 
As it fills during the rains, the bund is swept 
away, and the water inundates the plain, which is 
here about five miles broad. 

PURAN, a Christian religious book, written 
by Estava of the Society of Jesus, said to have 
been an Englishman named Stephens. — Cast. 

PURANA, literally old, is the name given to 
some sacred books of the Hindus. They are eighteen 
in number, and these have been supplemented 
by eighteen Upa Puranas or appendices. The 
eighteen Puranas are — 


Brahma. 

Padma. 

Viahiiu. 

Vayaviya. 

Sri Bhaguvata. 

Narada or Naradiya. 
Markanda or Markandeya. 
Agni. 

Bhavishya. 


Brahma Vaivarta. 
Linga. 

Varaha. 

Skanda. 

Vamana. 

Kurma. 

Matflya. 

Garuda. 

Brahmanda. 


The names of the Upa Puranas are the Sanat- 
kuinara, Nara-sinlia or Nri-sinha, Naradiya or 
Vribfui (old), Siva, Durvasasa, Kapila, Manava, 
Ausnnasii, Varuna, Kalika, Samba, Naudi, Saura, 
Parasara, Aditya, Maheswar, Bhagavata, and 
Vusislitha. The Puranas are all ia Sanskrit verse, 
and in the form of dialogue between an exponent 
and an in(;uirer. The tofiil number of couplets in 
the entire eighteen is 400,000. 

They are all sectarian in their expositions, some 
of them putting forward the Saiva doctrines, and 
oth<‘rs advocating the Vaishnava belief. 

The Saiva sect claim 10 of the 18 Puranas; but 
Vdshnu holds pre-einiueuce in the Vishnu, Nara- 
diya, Bhagavata, Garuda, Padma, and Varaha 
I’uianas. The Matsya, Kurina, Linga, Siva, 
Skanda, and Agni Puranas are devoted to Siva ; 
the others, viz. Brahma, Brahmanda, Bralima 
Vaivarta, Markandeya, Bhavishya, and Yainaiia, 
chiefly relate to Brahma, though none of these 
arc exclusively devoted to one god. 

The Purauas are also classed in three categories, 
viz. 6 Vaishnava or Sattwa or pure Puranas, are 
the Vishnu, Naradiya, Bhagavata, Garuda, Padma, 
and \'araha ; 6 'ramaa or Saiva Puranas, in which 
the quality of gloom or ignorance predominates, 
are Matsya, Kurma, Linga, Siva, Skanda, and 
Agni ; 6 in which rajas or passion prevails, 
Brahma, Brahmanda, Bralima Vaivarta, Markan- 
deya, Bhavishya, and Vamana. 

Sectarian bitterness in many of them finds 
expression. In the last chapter of the Padma or 
Lotus Parana is a dialogue, in which it is stated 
that Siva is licentious, Brahma arrogant, and 
Vishnu aloue pure and entitled to respect. They 
indicate the beliefs of the Hindus which followed 
on those of the Vedas, the Buddhists, and the 
Jains; but that of Siva has been supposed to be 
a revival of an ancient deity of Western Asia, and 
with that of Vishnu, as Krishna, some of the 
Christian doctrines are supposed to have been 
amalgamated. 

It is believed that none of them are earlier than 


the 6th or 8th century of the Christian era, and 
that tliey were composed by different authors 
between the 6th and l.Sth or 16th centuries. Pro- 
fessor Wilson thinks that the Vishnu Parana was 
composed about the middle of the llth century after 
Christ, and tliat the Bhagavata Parana is later. 
The Brahma Parana, called ‘Adi’ or the first, has 
a reference to the temples of Jaganath in Orissa. 
No part of the Padma Parana is older than the 
12th century, and the last parts may be as recent 
as the 15th or 16th century of the present era. 
The Vnya Purana is the oldest of them, and may 
date as far back as the 6th century, and it is 
claimed by some Saiva authorities as upholding 
the belief iu Siva. The Vishnu is best known ; 
the Markandeya is the least sectarian ; Vishnu 
and his incarnations occupy the largest space; 
and the Bhagavata, which describes the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, and particularly with his form as 
Krishna, is the most popular. It is, however, in 
the Bhagavata, or 18th of the Puranas or old 
books, in which Krishna is described in his com- 
plete apotheosis, and in that ho is represented as 
the eighth avatar of Vishnu. 

I (\)lebrooke and Wilson ascribe the authorship 
of the Srimat Bhagavata to Bop-deva in the 13tn 
century A.D., after the appearance of the Vishnu 
Purana. The native tradition is strongly against 
this hypothesis. Babu Rajendralal Mitra, a dis- 
tinguished oriental scholar, in noticing the Mukta- 
phala, says, ‘ This work and another lately found 
by me, in wdiicli the same author gives an abstract 
of the contents of the Bhagavata, afford strong 
presumptive evidence against the opinion now 
generally received by oriental scholars, that the 
Bhagavata was written by Bop-deva.’ A much 
stronger proof, however, is afforded by the Dana- 
sagara of Ballaia Sena, king of Bengal, in which 
the Bhagavata is repeatedly quoted. That work 
also quoted from the Adi Purana, which Wilson 
supposed was composed withiu the last three 
centuries. Bop-deva, iu, cording to Colebrooko 
and Wilson, flourished in the twelfth and 
thirteenth ceiiluries ; Ballaia lived in the eleventh 
century. 

Must of the Puranas contain portions of his- 
torical as well as gtH^graphical knowledge. Every 
Purana treats of five subjects, — the creation of 
the universe ; its progress, and the renovation 
of worlds ; the genealogy of gods and heroes ; 
chronology, according to a fabulous system ; and 
heroic history, containing the achievements of 
demigods and heroes. Since each Purana con- 
laiiiB a cuBinogony, both mythological and heroic 
history, they may not unaptly be compared to 
the Grecian theogonies. In the present state of 
Hindu belief the Puranas exercise a very general 
influence. Some of them, or portions of them, 
arc publicly read and exwunded by Brahmans to 
all classes of people. Most Brahmans who pre- 
teinl to scholarship are acquainted with two or 
more of them ; and particular sections, as the 
Deva-Mahatmya, are amongst the most popular 
works ill the Sanskrit languages. Prayers from 
them have been copiously introduced into all the 
brt‘viarieK ; observances of feasts and fasts are 
regulated 'by them ; temples and towns, and 
nniuutiuns and rivers, to which pilgrimages are 
made, owe their sanctity to legends for which the 
Puranas or the Maliatmyas — works aa8erte<IJ“ often 
untruly, to be sections of them — are the only 
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authorities, and texts quoted from them have 
validity iu civil ^ well as religious law. 

The Vishnu Puraria is the most complete in the 
five distinguishing topics, Pancha-lakshana, — the 
creation of the universe, its destruction and 
renovation, the genealogy of gods and patriarchs, 
the reigns of the maeus, forming the periods 
called Manwantaras, and the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of kings. The other Puranas 
all deviate from these. 

That the Puranas represent in many instances 
an older and probably a primitive scheme of 
Hinduism, is no doubt true : they have preserved 
many ancient legends, they have handed down 
all that tlie Hindus have of traditional history, 
and they furnish authoritative views of the essen- 
tial institutions of the Hindus, both in their social 
and religious organization. But in their decided 
sectarial character, in their uncompromising 
advocacy of the pre-eminence of some one deity, 
or of some one of his manifestations, in the 
boldness with which they iissert his pantheistic 
presence, in the importance they attach to par- 
ticular observances, jis fasting on the 8th, 11th, 
and 14th days of each half month, in the holiness 
with which they invest particular localities, in the 
tone and spirit of their prayers and hymns, and 
in the numerous and almost always frivolous and 
insipid and immoral legend.s which they have 
grafted upon the more fanciful, dignified, and 
signiticant inventions of antiquity, they betray 
most glaringly the purposes for which th(?y were 
composed, — the divsseraination of new articles of 
faith, the currency of new gods. 

There seem good reasons to believe that the 
Puranas in their present form accompanied or 
succeeded a period of considerable religious 
ferment in India, and were designed to uphold 
and extend the doctrines of rival sects, wdiich 
then disputed the exclusive direction of the faith 
of the liindus. It began, perhaps, in the 3d or 
4th century of the Christian era, liaving for its 
object the extermination of the Buddhists, who 
were thus driven out of India to Ceylon, Siam, 
Java, China, and Tibet. When the Buddhists, 
whom all parties considered heterodox, were 
expelled, their enemies began to dispute amongst 
themselves. In the 8th or 9th century, a reformer 
named Sankaracharya is celebrated for having 
refuted and suppressed a variety of opposing pro- 
fessors, and established the preferential worship of 
Siva. He instituted in support of his doctrines 
an order of ascetic mendicants which still sulxsists, 
and he is in an especial manner regarded as the 
founder of a system of belief adhered to by Brah- 
mans of learning, particularly in the south of India. 
The triumph that he obtained for the deity he 
exclusively upheld did not long survive him. 
Early in the 11th century, Ramanuja, a follower 
of Vishnu, set up that divinity, not only for the 
belief of the people, but for the more substantial 
benefits of temples and endowments. Tradition 
records that the great temple of Triveni, one of 
the largest and richest in the Peninsula, now 
dedicated to Vishnu, was wrested from tlie rival 
votaries of Siva by Ramanuja and his followers. 
The ascendency of the Vaishnava was not un- 
disputed in the south, and a new Saiva sect, the 
Lingayitea, sprang up in opposition to them ; the 
carried on with popular violence, and 
in one of the disturbances that ensued, the raja of 
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Kalyan was killed and bis capital destroyed. The 
Muhammadan invasion of the south crushed both 
the contending parties, and the predominance 
of the same power in Upper India prevented the 
like violence of collision. The Vaishnava belief 
there spread with little resistance under the 
followers of Ramanand, a disciple of Ranmnuja^ 
to whom or to whose pupils the greater proportion 
of the mendicant orders in Hindustan owe their 
origin, and under two Brahmanical families, one 
in the west snrung from a teacher named Vallabha, 
who established themselves as hereditary priests 
of the juvenile Krishna, and one in Bengal and 
Orissa, desccmled from Nityanaud and Adwait- 
anand, two disciples of Chaitanya, a teacher with 
whom the popularity of the worship of Jaganath 
originated. A particular description of all the 
different divisions of the popular religion of the 
Hindus may be found in the 16th and 17th 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 

These different religious orders and families are 
now almost exclusively the spiritual directors of 
the Hindus. Some of them aie rich and of 
Brahmanical descent ; some are poor, and com- 
|X)8ed of persons of all castes. They are almost 
all, whether rich or poor, illiterate, and several of 
them are profligate. Such literature as they 
occasionally cultivate — and it is one of the means 
by which they act upon the people — is vernacular 
literature, compositions in the spoken languages. 
These are mostly songs and hymns addressyd to 
Vishnu, Krishna, or Kadha ; tales and legends of 
individuals celebrated amongst tliem as saints, 
always marvellous, mostly absurd, and not un- 
frequeiitly immoral ; and vague and dogmatical 
expositions of elements of belief, which, ^though 
in some degree disc(jverable in the Furaiuis, have 
assumed novel and ]>orteiiton8 prominence iu the 
doctrines of the Vaishnava teachers and the prac- 
tices of the people. These elements are passionate 
devotion and all-sufficient faith. 

According to the geognipliy of the Puranas, 
the earth consists of a senes of central circles 
and six other annular continents, separated from 
each other by as many oceans of different fluid 
substances. 

The Puranas do not afford any reliable infor- 
mation as to the state of the eany occupants of 
India. The account wlii(*h these books contain 
of the periods, dynasties, races, genealogies, and 
kings of Vedic India, looks imposing, minute, 
and circumstantial. They describe two great 
dynasties of the sun and moon, branching off 
into separate kingdoms ; four great ages of the 
world, with an accurately defined list of kings 
for each, and these lists all so framed as in 
appearance to strengthen and support each farther, 
Containing also the very names found in the 
Vedtis, with an elaborate system of dynastic 
change, and of intermarriages. But the Hindu of 
the inhidle ages had an immoderate speculative- 
ness, a love of wild (ixtra\agance, fiction, and 
untruth. Colebrooke tells us (ii. p. 100) that 
the Raghiva-Paudivegam, an extraordinary poem 
by Kaviraj, is composed with studied ambiguity, 
80 that it may at the option of the reader be 
interpreted as relating to the history of Hama 
and other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of 
Yudishthra and other sons of JViidu. It tells, in 
short, two distinct stories in the same words, as 
the following Bentence will show : — 



PURANADHISTHANA. 


PUKI. 


Succeeding in youth to Succeeding in youth to 
the kingdom of his vari- the kingdom of his father 
ously valiant father, who Vichitravirya, he dwelt 
departed for heaven, he happily in the peaceful 
dwelt happily in the city city of Hastinapurn, aus- 
of Ayodhya, which was picioualy inhabited by 
adorned with elephants, Dhrita Rashtra. 
nnd upheld the prosperity 
of hie realm. 

Writers with such perverted imaginations issued 
the yogas and genealogies of the Puraiias, the 
little leaven of truth in some of them being the 
names of a few Vedic kings, interspersed appar- 
ently at haphazard- Tlie writer of the Vishnu 
Puraua, in such a simple matter as writing out a 
list of rivers, puts down all he can remember, 
tome twice over, and then adds to it the names 
of about a dozen rishia, taken bodily from the 
Vedas. Tlie Puranas have not only added nothing 
to our stock of knowledge as to the state of 
ancient India, but have done much to retard 
research. For, jmi tly from the skill and elaborate- 
ness of the fiction, and partly from the mutual 
support 'which the Puranic writers gave each 
other, — astronomy, poetry, legend, chronology, and 
history all hel])ing on the deceit, — modern scholars 
received the dynasties and the historical eras of 
two or perhaps three of the yogas its having S(Ji)ie 
reality. Hut the Kig Veda (toes not contain many 
of the Puranic names, nor even an allusion to 
them. It makes no moTition of Solar or Lunar 
naces. It knows nothing, aud indeed can know 
nothing, of Ayodhya, and Knsj, ami Mithila, and 
Vesah, and Magadha, or even of liidjnprastha *, 
while the Puranas, on the other ham], know 
nothing oi dynasties in lh(i I’anjab or on the Indu.s. 

The best known is the Vishnu Purana, which 
i.s referred to the llth century by Professor 
Wilson. The Puranas have been thought by 
some to represent Egyjd as the theatre of action, 
and the wars relatetl of Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu 
U) be the legend of the wars between Osiris, 
Ilorus, and Typhon ; for Brahma, in his character 
of all-destroying time, corresponds vith Typlum ; 
Mahadeva or Siva, that of the productive prin- 
ciple, with Horns or Hara, Avho assumes each of 
his characters on various occasions either to 
restore tin* powers or to subdue the opponents of 
Vishnu, or active nature, from whom his auxiliary 
springs. — Wilson's Hind. Theat. ii. j). f)8 ; Wilson's 
JUligious Prcictias and Opinions of the Hindus., 
p. 24 ; Calcutta Review, No. 101), p. 02; As. Res. 
iii. p. 375; ('olemnn • Moor, j). 441 ; < 'olelwooke's 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages^ /t.v. Re.s. vii. 
p. 202; Tod's R(ija.\than, i. j). 20. 

PUKANADHLSTIIANA, ihv old capital of 
Kashmir, the jmeseiit Paudrethan. It possessed 
a tooth of Buddha. 

PUKANDHAFi, a mountain, a town, and sub- 
division of tlie Poona colleotorate of Bombay, in 
lat. 18° IG' 33" N., and long. 74° 0' 45" K., 16 
miles south of Pootia city. The highest point of 
the mountain of Purandhar is upwards of 1700 
feet above the plain. Purandhar was one of the 
first places which the Mahratta chief Sivaji 
brougnt under his possession by practising on the 
fears of its defenders. — Imp. Caz. 

PUKAN-.JAYA, a prince of the Solar ract\ 
son of Vikukshi, in the Treta age. AVilli the aid 
of Indra, he took the city of the Daitya, situated 
in the west, amf overtlirew the eneniica of the 
gods. — Dowson. 


PURBHAKA HAO. Mahr. Fees or re- 
muneration received by village officials in the 
Ahmadnaggur colleotorate, in addition to what 
they receive from Government ; Purbhara mean- 
ing intermediate or indirect. 

PURBIA. Sansk. a term applied to the 
natives of tl»c eastern countries of India, or those 
lying in the east of the Ganges, beginning from 
Bchar. At the commencement of the revolt of 
1857, the Purbia of Oudh and Hindustan in 
general constituted three -fourths of the regular 
army of Bengal, and all of them, from community 
of country, although of different races, castes, 
and religious, had so strongly united together, 
that the army had become quite a close service, 
open only to t)ie few favoured classes. The 
strength of this feeling only became known when 
tlie Government tried and failed to introduce 
200 Sikhs into each regiment of the line. Purbia 
literally means a man from the east of the Ganges, 
from Oudh and Bebar, from which districts the 
mass of the troop.s of the Bengal army, before the 
mutiny of 1857, were drawn. 

PUliCHAS. The Reverend Samuel Purchas 
abridged and published the voyages of the early 
navigators to India under the title, His Pilgrimts 
and Pilgrimage, 5 vols. fol., London 1624-2G. 
He died a.i». 1026. He edited the journals of 
the first twenty voyages of the English E.I. Co. 

l^UKI. Hind. A yellow pigment produced 
from the urine of the horned cattle fed on mango 
h'aves. The urine of the elephant is also said to 
be a chief iiigridieiit. It is brought to Cliina in 
round lumps of various sizes, in colour like orpi- 
ment, with a strong urinous smell, and little or 
no taste. — Morrison. 

PURI, a town in Orissii, which gives its name 
to a rovenue district of Bengal, lying between 
lat. 19° 27' 40" and 20° 16' 20" N., and long. 
85'^ 0' 26" aud 86° 28' E., with an area of 2472 
square miles, and a population (in 1872) of 
769,674 souls. The town of I^uri is commonly 
known as Jaganath. It is situated on the coast, 
in lat. 19° 48' 17" N., and long. 85° 51' 39" E., 
being separated from the sea by low sandy ridges. 
In 1872 its population was 22,695. Puri, built 
upon itij extreme south-eastern shore, a ml pro- 
tected on the one side by the surf, ami on the 
other by swamps and iiumdutionB, is the corner 
of Orissa wliich has been most left to itself, and 
Hindu religion and Hindu superstition have there 
stood at bay for eighteen centuries against the 
world, lu the courts of Jaganath, and outside 
the Lion Gate, 1(10,000 pilgrims every year par- 
take of the prasada, food offered to the idols. 

Antiquaries are agreed that }*uri was an ancient 
Beat, of Buddhism, and that some relics of the old 
cultus have descended upon the comparatively 
modern Hindu deity Jaganath, ‘ tho lord of the 
world.’ Jaganath is only a later form of Krishna, 
who was an incarnation of Vishnu. Once a year 
the idol and its two companions are dragged about 
on luige cars. No less than 42U0 men enjoy rent- 
free lands upon condition of performing this ser- 
vice. Tliousands of pilgrims eagerly lend their 
aid. In the vast multitudes a.ssemtiled on these 
occasions, accidents happen, as in all tumultuous 
gatherings. Mr. Stirling witnessed the festival 
on four occasions, and only three cases of self- 
immolation oeeurred in them all ; of these 
costa was doubtful, and the other two victims 
15 
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had long Buffered from excruciating disorders. 
Another European, long resident in Puri, adds 
his tcBtimony that ‘the excess of fanaticism, which 
is stated in several missionary accounts to prompt 
pilgrims to court death by throwing themSelves 
in crowds under the wheels of the car of ^aganath, 
has never existed or has long ceased.’ Mr. Fer- 
gusson, who visited Puri in 1838, saw ‘the. pilgrims 
hurrying to the spot, talking and laughing like 
people going to a fair in England, which in fact 
it is ; ’ but he found nothing to justify the highly- 
wrought picture of ‘the hundreds of dead and 
dying pilgrims that Btre\^the road, and of their 
bones that whiten the plains.’ He saw no victims 
crushed under the wheels, and ‘ none had been 
heard of for mai^y years before that time.’ The 
character of the idol is entirely averse to san- 
guinary sacrifices of every kind. 

PURI. Kaun. a grain store. 

PURIFICATION, with the ancient Hebrews 
(Leviticus xi.-xv.), with the Hindus, and with the 
Muhammadans, has been a religious rite. Hindus 
and Muhammadans follow the Jews in their 
attention to outward purity. With Muham- 
madans, before praying, it is nccetSiiry that he 
be undefiled. There are degrees of defilement, 
the least of which requires that tlie liaiids, arms, 
and feet be washed before j^raying, and for this 
purpose mosques are always provided with cisterns 
or tanks of water ; in the desert, sand b used. 
After greater impurities, it is necessary that the 
whole body be washed, hence the longer tlicy remain 
iindefilcd the purer their life. Wuzzu expresses 
the ablution, and Hedas the state of ilefileinent, 
during the continuance of which they ciinnot pray. 
The Mulana Abu Asbah was said to use the water 
of purification twice in a nioiitli ; that is, his lib* 
Avas so pure, that for a wliole fortnight he wils not 
80 nmcli defiled as to make n(?ce.s.sary a total 
ablution. Vir pra^cipuc emissione seminis foeila- 
tur at mulicr meustruorurn. Amoug.st the Buih- 
mans, sipping water is a part of the ceremony of 
purification. In the Mitakshara, on the subject 
of personal purification, the direction is, ‘ Let the 
twice-born man (after evacuations) always per- 
form the upasparsa ; ’ /.c., says the coinmenlator, 

‘ let him sip water.’ According to l^rofesaor 
Wilson, the sense of the passage in Hook vii. 4 is, 

‘ that Nala sat down to evening jirayer (as Menu 
directs, “lie who repeats it sitting at evening 
twilight,” etc,), after peifurming his purifications 
and sipping water, but without liaving washed his 
feet; such ablution being neces.sary, not because 
they had been soiled, but because such an act is 
also part of the lite of piuriiication.* 

A Hindu becomes unclean by various acts and 
circumstances, during which he is interdicted 
almost evi'iy religious ceremony, and forbidden 
to shave or cut his nails. In tlie act of purifi- 
cation the person sliaves hb head, bathes, and 
puts on clean apparel. 

The customs of the Jews, as described in Mark 
vh, 3, 4, well illustrate the jnactice of the modern 
Hindus : ‘ Except they wash tlieir hands oft, eat 
not. . . . And many other things there be, . . . as 
the washing of cups and pots, brazen vessels, and 
of tables.’ 

A Hindu becomes unclean after the death of 
persona related to him by blood. If a child die, 
hcfurejjjaas teeth, the family bathe immediately, 
and become clean ; or if a child die before its cars 


are bored, the family remain unclean one night. 
If a woman miscarry, the family become impure 
ten days. After a birth, all the members of the 
family in a direct line become unclean. A woman 
ill her periods is unclean for three days ; but on 
the fifth day, after bathing, she may again per- 
form religious ceremonies. Every person is con- 
sidered as in some measure unclean while in a 
state of sickness, and from some religious services 
a sick person is wholly excluded. A Brahman 
becomes unclean by tlie touch of a Sudra, a dog, 
a Muhammadan, a barbarian, etc. ; and all castes, 
by touching a w^oman in her courses, a dead body, 
ordure, urine, the food of castes, etc. — Ward's 
Hindoos, ii. p. 147; Jonrn, Ind. Arch. v. No. 11; 
WiUiayns' Stoiy of Nala. 

PURIHARA, one of the four Agnioula tribes. 
The Piirihara, or Pritihara, are scattered over 
Rajasthan, but do not seem to liave any inde- 
pendent chieftainship there. At the confluence 
of the Kohari, the Sind, and the Chambal, there 
is a colony of this race, which has given its name 
to a commune of 24 villages, besides bannJets, 
situated amidst the ravines of these streams. 
Miindawur (classically Miindodri) was the capital 
of the Purihara, and wius the chief city of Mar war, 
which owned the sway of this tribe prior to the 
invasion and settlement of the liahtor clan. The 
Purihara is the lc;ist of the Agnicula. 'I'hey never 
acted a conspicuous part in the history of Kajaa- 
than. — 7W, i. ]). U)G. See Agni ; Agnicula. 

PURLA KIMEDY, a district in tlie hill tracts 
of ()ri.s.sa. 

I’URLU, a substance UBe<l in dyeing black, 
with ‘ pusuta ’ (uium and sulphate (J iron) as the 
mordant. — roinll, i. p. 433. 

PURNAH, a tributaiy to (he Tapti river. It 
rises in la(. 21® 35' N., and long. 77® 41' E,, runs 
S. 05 inih'H, \V. 25 miles into the Tapti ; length, 
100 miles, 

PURNJx^H, a town in Bengal, situated on the 
east hank of tin* Saura liver, in lat. 25® 40' 15" N., 
and long, 87 30' 44" E. Population (1872), 

10,057. It giv<‘.s its name to a di.strict lying 
between lat. 25 ' 15' and 20 ' 35' N., and long. 
87® 1' and 88" 35' E. Area, 4057 square miles; 
pojailatioii (1872), 1, 714.71)5. It is bounded on 
the north by the state of Nepal and Darjiling 
ilistrict; on tlie east liy tin' districts of .Jalpai- 
giii’i, Diiiajpnr, and Maldah ; on the south by the 
river Langes. Ka.stwards, the mass of the people 
are aborigines, being an oullying portion of the 
Koch or Kiranti race. — Iinj). (in::. 

PUliNl.MA. Sansk. Full moon ; softened 
into I’unam. 

PUROCHNA, ill Hindu tradition, an emissary 
of Duryodhana, who failed in an attempt to burn 
the Pandava in tiieir house, and was burned in his 
own house by Bhiina. — Vouson. 

PUROHITA or I’urohit, a family piiest of the 
Hindus of N. India, who conducts all ceremonials 
at births, maniage.s, and funerals, and other 
Bolemii occasions, 'I'hey are usually Brahmans, 
and also arc astrologers. The name is Sanskrit, 
from Puras, to go before, and Hita, good. Every 
Brahman may perform tiie ccrcnumies of his 
religion. The priest, called a Purohita, is, how- 
ever, called in to assist in the Srad’ha, the ten 
ceremonies culled Sungskaru, and in those at 
the offering of a temple. — (Fare/ Hindoos, ii. 
p. 15, 



PURPARUL. 


PURUSHOTTAMA. 


PURPARUL, a close-grained wood from the another description, is used more for making 
Santal jungles, esteemed equal to box. bags, etc.— W. C. Anderson of Dharwar. 

PUR-PATI. Sansk. In ancient India, a village PURU-RAVAS, a mythical person, noticed in 
head-man. the Rig Veda as eon of Ila, and a beneficent and 

PURSH, the standard measure of the Raj- pious prince. But the Mahabharata says he was 
putana desert, is from 6 to 7 feet, or the average son of Btidha by Ila or Sudyumna, daughter of 
height of a man to the tip of his finger, the Menu, and grandson of the Moon. He is also 
hand being raised vertically over the head. It is called Aila, Lallan Shah, Ninus, and Nilan. He 
derived from Purusha, man. — Tod's Rajasthan^ is the hero of the story in the drama of Vikrama 
ii. p. 807. and Urvasi, or the Hero and the Nymph. Puru- 

PURTUN. Mahr. a moderate - sized field, Ravaa is always called a Rajarshi (Raja Rishi or 
of convenient length. royal saint). In the classification of sages, there 

PURU, the sixth king of the Lnnar race. He are three orders, — the Rajarishi or kingly sage, 
was the youngest son of Yayati and Sarmishtha. such as Janaka ; the Brahmarishi or Brahman 
He and his brother Yadu were founders of the sage, as Vasishtha ; and the Devarishi or divine 
two great branches of the IiUr)ar race. The sage, as Nareda. — Hind. Thcat. p. 201 ; The Hero 
descendants of Piiru were called the Paurava, and the Nymph ; Dowsnn; Aes. viii. p. 256. 
and of this race came the ICaurava and the Pun- PURUSHA. Sansk. Man, mind; the male 
dava. Among the Yadava or descendants of deity, a title of Narayana, the Supreme Being 
Ya lu was Krishna. In the time of Alexander and soul of the universe ; every male said to have 
there were two princely races belonging to the sprung from him. Purusha-med’ha, sacrifice of a 
Puru or Paurava, both called Porus by the flreeks. man, human sacrifice. 

IVhen the Aryans bad advanced south w'ards, and I’urusba-sakta is a hymn in the Rig Veda 
large portions of what is now termed India in which the four castes are first mentioned, but 
were under their sway, wo read of one monarch i^ regarded by Sanskrit scholars as of late in- 
with many names,— Divo Uasa, Atithigwa, As- troduction. In it occurs the pa&sage descriptive 
wateha, Prastoka, Srinjaga, and I^urn. Three of the origin of Brahman.s from Brahma : the 
of these are fouud in one verse (vol. ii. p. 84): Brahman was his mouth; the Rajanya was made 
‘ For Puru, the giver of offerings, for the mighty his arms ; the being (called) the Vaisya, he was 
Diwo Dasa, through Ituira, has destroyed ninety his thighs ; the Sudra sprang from his feet. Ver. 
cities. For Atithigwa the fierce (Indra) hurled 7 says, This victim Purusha, bom primevally, 
Sambara from off the mountain, bestowing (upon they immolated on the sacrificial grass; with him 
the prince) immense treasure.’ Divo Da-sa was as their oblation, the gods, Sadhyas and Risbis, 
a warrior and a conqueror ; ho is described as sacrificed. 8. From that universal oblation were 
overcoming and destroying many cities of Sam- produced curds and clarified butter. He pro- 
bara, reserving one for his own use. He made a duced the animals, of which Vayu is the deity, 
successful expedition as far as Parnaya (Query, both wild and tamo. 9. From that universal sacri- 
tho modern rurnia?). In his old age, at the fice were produced tlie hymns called Rich and 
head of a confederacy of twenty kings, Kusta Saman, the Metres, and the Yajus. 10. From 
and Ayu being the chief, he led an army of 60,000 that were produced horses, and all animals having 
against the mighty and youthful Sa-sravas, was two rows of teeth, cows, goats, and sheep. 11. 
defeated, and compelled to submit. And a writer When (or offered up) Purusha, into how many 
in the Calcutta Review (No. 64, p. 482) views parts did they divide him? What was his mouth ? 
thi.s war to be the historical foundation for the What were his arms ? What were called his eyes 
traditional great war of the Mahabhamta. The and feet? 12. The Brahman was his mouth, the 
era of Divo ©asa is estimated to have been about Rajanya w^as made his arms, that which was the 
the time of Cyrus, and the engagement described Vaisya was his thighs, the Sudra sprang from his 
to have been with some satrap (kshatrap) left by feet. 13. The moon w’aa produced from his mind 
Cyrus when he was occupied with his great (Manas), the sun from his eye, Sudra and Agni 
Median, Lydian, or Babylonian compaigns. It from his mouth, and Vaya from his breath. 14. 
mav, however, have been during the rebellions From hia name came the atmosphere, from his 
ana troubles of the early days of Darius Hystaspes. head the sky, from his feet the earth, from his 
And by a curious coincidence, Bentley places ear the four quarters, so they formed the worlds. 
Garga (the bard of Divo Dasa) in B.c. 648, and The comparatively late date of this hymn is 
the cautious Professor Wilson suspects an allusion evident from the mention of the Saman and 
to the Buddhists, which could not bo earlier Yajus Veda (ver. 9), but it is older than other 
than B.c. 545. The Puru kingdom, according to accounts which are given us in Menu and the 
Bunsen, was established b.c. 8000 by the Aryan Mahabharata, when the mystical significance of the 
immigrauts, who afterwards made conquests of story disappears, and the castes are represented as 
Matmaru, Tansu, and Iliva, — Bunsen., iv. p. 656 ; literally proceeding from Brahma’s body. Even 
Vowson. when this origin of the castes had been received, 

PURUDKUL or Pattadkal has a great temple and the supremaev of the Brahmans established, 
covered with inscriptions, and is supposed to be it was still consiclered possible to rise by means 
of the 8th or 9th century. Its plan is almost of mortification from the Kshatriyato the Brah* 
that of the Kailas temple at Ellora. — Fergusson. manical caste ; and there have l^eu also many 
PURUM. Hind, of Dharwar. Narrow strips instances of masses of the people being created 
of coarse cotton cloths of various kinds sewn Brahmana — As. Res. iii, 368, xvii. 214. 
togedier, and used as curtains for the front of PURUSHOTTAMA, literally best of^en, a 
shops and houses, and also as tents to protect goods title of Vishnu as the Supreme God ; als^P name 
on transit. This is made of the waste warp-ends of Krishna as Vishnu. Purushottama-ksbetra, 
of pieces o! cotton cloth joined together, rurum, the sacred territory round about the temple of 
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Jaganath in Orissa. — ties. iv. p. I5G4 ; how- Assakanus, and oihcrR. Ifc was alflo a prOvalliiig 
son, custom amongst Indian princes t/O designate Any 

PUnVO, a class of Hindus in Hombay, almost additions or alterations made to their capitals by 
exclusively employed as dorks and copyists, their own names. Of this last custom we haVC 
These, according to Colonel Tod, are descendants a notable instance in the famous city of Dehli, 
of the ancient Giiebre. The Purvoe (Prabhu^ of which, besides its ancient appellations of Indra- 
lh6 north-west of the Peninsula of India is a prastha and Dilli, was also known by the namefl of 
clerking caste, who claim to be descendants of its successive aggratidizers .'is Kot-Pithora, Kila- 
Chandra Sena, a raja of Malabar. Brahmans deny Al.ai, Tnghlakabad, Kirozabad, and 'Shahj dihn- 
this claim, and assert that they arc of menial abad. It is true that the people themselves reft't- 
origin. Maha Prabahn, softened into Maha-prahu, the name of H.ashtnagar to the ‘eight towns,’ 
is a reSpectfuHorm of address. — Wits. Glossary. wliich are now seated close together Along the 
PUSHAN, a deity frequently mentioned in the lower course of the Swat river ; bub It seems to 
Vedas, and supposed to represent Surya, the Buri. General Cunningham very probable that in this 
Ho is the protector ,md multiplier of c.attle and case the wi.sh was father to the thought, atid that 
of liuman possessioiiR in gern'ral. — Dowsnn. the original name of Hastnagar, or wliatever it 

PUSHKALAVATI or Peukelaotis, Pukka- may have been, was slightly twisted to Hasht- 
laoti, Pnkkala, stupa of the ‘ eyes gift.’ Accord- nagar, to give it a plausible meaning amongst a 
ing to General Cunningham, the ancient capital Persiaiiized Muhammadan population, to wdiorn 
of Ghandara was Pushkalavati or Peukelaotis, the Sanskrit Hastinagara was unintelligible. To 
which is said to have been founded by Pushkara, the same cause he would attribute the slight 
the son of Bharata, and the nephew of Rama, change m.ade in the name of Nagarahara, which 
Its antiquity is undoubted, as it w'as the capital of the people, now call Nang-nihar, or the ‘"Nine 
the province at the time of Alexander’s expedition. Streams.’ In later times, Pushk.alavati was famous 
The Greek name of Peukelaotis or Peucolaitis fora large stupa, or solid tower, which w.is erected 
was immediately derived from Pukkalaoti, winch on the sf)ot w hore Buddlia wiis said to have made 
is the Pali or spoken form of the Sanskrit Push- an alms-otTering of his eyes. In the period of 
kalavati. It is also called Pcukelas by Arrian, Hiwen Tlisang’s visit it was asserted that the ‘ eyes 
and the people are named Pcukalei by Dionysius gift ’ had been made one thousand different times 
Periegeti, which are both close Iraiiscripts of the in as many previous existences ; but only a single, 
Pali Pukkaha. The form of Prokhiis, which is tjift is mentioned by the two earlier pilgrims, Fa 
found in Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythraean Se.a, Ilian in the r>th century, and Sung-Yun in the 
And also in Ptolemy’s Geography, is perhaps only (Hh century. — Cunnlmjham s Ancient Geoyraphy, 
ah attempt to give the Hindi name of Pokhar pp. 49-51. 

instead of the Sanskrit Pushkara. According to PUSHKARA, a town and celebrated tank ajul 
Arrian, Peukelas w'aa a very large and populous place of pilgrimage, 5 miles from Ajtriir in Mhaii - 
citv, seated not far from the river Indus. It was wara, in lat. .HO' N., and long. 74° 40' K. In 
the capital of a chief named Astes, perhaps Hasti, Hindu legend, Br.'ihma here piu formed thesacrifiea* 
who was killed in the defence of one of his strong- known as Yajna, whereby the lake of Pushkara 
bolds, after a siege of thirty days, by Hepha^s- became so holy that the greatest sinner by bathing 
tion. Upon the death of Astes, the city of Pen- in it earns the delights of paradise. It li.as five 
kelaotis was delivered up to Alexander on liis temples, all modern, and dedicated to Br.ahma, 
march towards the Indus. Its position is vaguely Savitri, Badri, Narayana, Varaha, and SivaAtnuit- 
described by Strabo and Arrian as ‘ near the Indus.’ eswara. Batlu'ng ghats line tlic lake, and most 
But the geographer Ptolemy is more exact, as lui of the piincctly families of Rajputana Iiave Iiouk('s 
fixes it on the eastern bank of the river of Suas- round the margin. No living thing, may be put 
tene, that is, the Panjkora or Swat river, which to death within the limits of the town. Great fail s 
is the very locality indicated by Hiw'en Th^ang. in October and November are .attended by about 
The liver here mentioned is the Kophes, or rivet* 100,000 pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred lake, 
of Kabul; and the bearing and distance from Large trade at that time in horses, camels, biil- 
Peshawur point to the two large towns of Parang locks, and rniBcellaneous merchandise. Permanent 
and Charsada, which form part of the w'ell-known population about 3750, chiefly Brahmans. — As. 
Hashtnagar, or ‘ Eighi Cities,’ that are seated close /les. xi. p. 121 ; /n?p. Gnz. 
together on the eastern bank of the lower Swat PUSnKARAM. This Hindu feast only occurs 
river. These towns are Tanm, Shirpao, Umrzai, every twelve years, takes place in Rajamutidry, 
TurangzaijUsmanzai, Rajur,Charsada, and Parang, and lasts during twelve days. Its chief ceremonies 
They extend over a distance of 16 miles ; but the consist in bathing. The Godavery is a sacred 
last two are seated close together in a bend of river, and is the delight of all Hindus, who come 
tl»e river, and might originally have been portions to bathe in it from placts so far distant as Balasore, 
of one large town. The fort of Hissar Atands on Calcutta, and even the holy city of Benares. 

A mound above the ruins of the old town of PUSHKARAS, the British Islands and Iceland 
Hashtnagar, which General Court places on an so called. — As. Res, xi. p. 105. 
island nearly opposite Kajur. ‘All the suburbs,’ PUSHKARA SHANTEE. Sai^sIC. FromPush- 
he says, ‘ are scattered over with vast ruins.' It kara, the evil fortune attending a person who shall 
seems to General Cunningham not improbable that die when an unluckv^day, an unlucky lunar day, 
the modem name of Hashtnagar may be only a and an evil planet all unite, and Shantee, to pacify 
Islight alteration of Hastinagara or ‘ city of Hasti,’ or produce peace. 

which might have been applied to the capital of rUSHKARAVATl, an ancient city of the 
Ikstesii^ prince of Peukelaotis. It was a com- Gandharas, not far from the Indus. It is the 
■on practice of the Greeks to call the Indian Ilf uxcX0t»r/; of Ptolemy, and the PoUSekielofati 
■lers by the names of their cities, as Taxiles, of Hiwen Thsang. — Vowson, 
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PUSHPA-MITRA. 


PUTROTSAVAM. 


PUSHPA-MITRA, the first of the Sunga kings 
who succeeded the Maurya, and reigned at Patali- 
utra. The grammarian Patanjali is supposed to 
ave lived in his reign. — Dawson; Fergnsson and 
Burgess. See Magadha ; Sunga. 

POSHT. Baluch, Pushtu. A plateau. 

PUSHTU. The term Afghan is applied to 
a multitude of tribes speaking the same dialect, 
the Pushtu or Afghani, but the word itself has 
ho certain signification, and is borne by many 
people of very different origin, though the people 
ate faid to call themselves Push tun. According 
to Captain Itaverty, the people who dwell about 
Kabul and Kandahar, Sliarawak and Pishin, are 
designated B’r-Pushtun or Afghans ; and those 
Occupying the district of Roh, wdiich is near India, 
are called I/r-Pukhtun or Lower Afghans. Persian 
is the official language of Afghanistan, but the 
Pushtu is alike the common tongue of the un- 
educated people anti of the dwellings of the Amir. 
There are said to be two divisions of the Afghans, 
termed Pushtun and Pukhtun, who speak Pushtu 
and Pukhtu respectively ; the Pushtu being the 
western dialect, with affinity to Persian, and the 
Pukhtu the eastern, with many Sanskrit and Hindi 
words. The Pushtu is spoken, with slight varia- 
tion in orthography and pronunciation, from the 
valley of Pishin, south of Kandahar, to Kafiristan 
on the north ; and from the banks of Helmand on 
the W€8t, to the Attock, Sindliu or Indus river, 
oh the east, throughout the mountainous districts 
of Bajawar, Bnnjhkora, Swat, atid Buner, to Astor, 
on the borders of T^ittle Tibet, a tract of country 
equal in extent to the entire SpaniiJi peninsula. 
Also, throughout the British districts of the Dehra- 
jut, Banu, Tak, Kohat, Peshawur, and the Samaor 
plain of the Yusufzai, with the exception of Dehra 
Ghazi KJiaii, nine-tenths of the people speak the 
Afghan language. Since tlie invasions of Mahmud 
of Ghazni in the lUh century, there has been a 
constant influx into India of Afghans as con- 

? [uerors and settlers, and this has been so great 
rom particular districts, that some tribes have 
altogether disappeared from Afghanistan. In 
some localities in India, the Afghan settlers are 
said to have prjcscrved the Pushtu almost in its 
purity up to the present day, having from the 
outset married amongst themselves. In some 
pat’ts of Bundelkhand, and in the territory of the 
Nawab of Rampur, whole towns and villages may 
be found id wnich the Afghan language is still 
almost exclusively spoken, and is the medium of 
general communication. Captain Raverty con- 
siders that although in numerous points the 
Pushtu beats a great similarity to the Semitic 
and Iranian languages, it is totally different in 
construction, and in idiom also, from any of the 
Indo-Sanskrit dialects. Persian is met with all > 
ovet Afghanistan ; the great families speak it, 
and their correspondence is carried on In that 
tongue; the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the Pushtu, the language of 
their tribes. They have a few works in this 
language, but they read Pcr8i|n authors by pre- 
ference, and have through theih formed imperfect 
ideas of geographyf astronomy, medicine, and 
history ; but these works^ full of fictions and de- 
ficiencies, have not matenally assisted in develop- 
ing their faculties.— ifavsr/y’s Afghan Language ; 
PirrieFi Hist of Afghans^ p. 290. 

PUSILAWA, a valley in Ceylon, overhung on 


its south-eastern side by a chain of wooded hills, 
the last of which, Munera-galla, rises upwards of 
4000 feet above the level of the Sea, and com- 
mands H prospect of indescribable beauty and 
magnificence, embracing far and wide, mountains, 
forests, rivers, cataracts, and plains. — Tennent. 

PUSK OLAY, palm leaves on which, in Ceyloil, 
books are written. 

PUSPUTNATH. The Bhagrantty is here crossed 
by two harrow Chinese-looking bridges, resem- 
bling those on the willow-pattern plates. It is ai 
this sacred spot that devout Hindus wish to die 
with their feet in the water. Here it is that tho 
bodies of the great are burned. Martabar Singh 
was reduced to ashes at the end of the bridge ; 
and So was the rani, together with two favourite 
female slaves, whose society she did hob wish to 
relinquish. — Oliphant's Journey^ pp. 75, 77. 

PUSPUTTY, qu. Pnsapati, the family natne of 
the maharaja of Vizianagram, near Vizagapaiam, 
and perhaps was also that of Seetaram R^. 

PUT. Sind. Level places on the banks of the 
Hubb river, on which the Chuta tribe encamp; 
any level space traversed by a rivet. 

PUT. Sansk. In Hinduism, a hell to which 
childless men are condemned. Puttra, hell-saver. 
— Doteson. 

PU-TA-LA, or great temple, near Zhe-hol, in 
Tartary. Smaller buildings surround this large 
fabric, the habitations of the priests or lamas, about 
800 of whom are attaclied to this temple. — Baroit 
Macartneys Evihussy^ i, p. 27. 

PUTELI, a boat of tlie Ganges. See Boats. 

PUTERA. Sind. Typha elephantina, Boxh. 
The leaves are employed for making mats and 
baskets. 

PUTIIA, Pakhta, a mat grass. 

PUTHEN or Puther, a title of the five artisan 
classes of the south of India ; also, in Travancore, 
a title of Tamil Brahmans, called also Bhutter. 

PtTTKA or Patka. Hind. A cloth worn as a 
kamrband or waist-band. 

PUTKA. Hind. A son. Su-put, Hind., means 
‘ worthy,’ or ‘ good issue ’ (putra). The old Hindu 
law recognises twelve objects of afBliation. 

PUTKANJIVA ROXBURGHII. Wall. 

Nageia putranjiva, jRozb.^ Rh. 

Wild olive, . . . Eng. i Karupale, . . , Tam. 

Jiya putra, . . . Hind. Kuduru jivij , , TeL- 

Pongolam, . . Malkal. Kudura juvi, , * . „ 

Puta-jan, . . . Panj. 1 Putra ji^, Yarala, . ,, 

Putra jiva, . . Bansk. j Mahaputrjivi, , , . 

An ornamental tree growing all over India, 
from the Himalaya to Ceylon. It is a large timber 
tree, with an erect - growing trunk, and a large 
spreading, shady head, composed of innumerable 
expanding branches, with biferous bfanchlets. 
Flowering time March and April, and the fruit 
ripening in January. Wood white, close-grained, 
and very hard. The Sanskrit name is compounded 
of Putra, a Son, and Jiva, life. The Hindu- 
stani name, Jiya putra, is similarly derived. The 
nuts arc strung by patents round the necks of 
their children as charms to keep them in health, 
and arc extensively sold in the bazars of Upper 
India. — Jiuxb. ; Boyle's 111.; Powell; Beddame; 
O'Sh. p. 611 ; Rohde's M3S. / Dr. Stewart^ p. ii;c. 

PUTROTSAVAM. On the birth of a Brahman 
child, the ceremony called Futrotsavam %iper- 
formed, and on the occasion the father presents 
sugar and sugar-candy to relativefl and fiienda. 
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PUTTEN. 


PrAL. 


On the 11th day, the mother is anointed with the PU-TU ISLAND, about 40 miles from Chusan, 
oil of the oriental sesaraum. On the same day is inhabited solely by celibate priests ; no woman 
n 1th), Punyahavachanam, or the purification rite resides on the island, which is covered with temples 
for the mother and house, is performed. It is of all descriptions, many of them very handsome, 
then that the child receives its name, — that of but one in particular, which was built by an 
some one of its grand or great-grand-parents, — emperor of China. The island is not large, and 
by the father writing it three times, with a golden is laid out like a vast garden, with squares and 
ring, in unhusked rice, spread on a plate. This walks, bridges, etc . — MarryaVs Archipelago] p. 
naming is called Nainakaranara, and is followed 161. 

by the guests bestowing blessings on the young I’UTWURDHUN, apow^terfulfamilyofMahratta 
one, as they scatter rice, coloured with turmeric. Brahmans, with estates near Kolhapur, 
over it and the mother, who are seated in the PWAI NGYET, Buiim., is a resin found in 
midst of the assembly. Thf father then distri- the bazars througliout Pegu. It is yielded by the 
bates money to the poor, aud entertains relatives Shores robusta, or the sal tree of India, which 
and friends. On this night, for the first time, occurs plentifully in the forests on the Shan side 
the child is put into the cradle by the female of the Sitang, east of Tounghoo, and also, but to 
guests, some of whom sing religious songs, while less extent, in the forests of the Prome district, 
others rock the little one, and at the close the The bee which produces it is small, but the mate- 
assembly are disnjissed, after being presented with rial itprepareais very useful for caulking purposes 
betel-nut, plantains, and boiled pigeon-pea, Caja- for wood work. The Burmese prepare it readily 
nuB IndicuB. The birth of a girl is less a source by simply mixing it w'ith wooa-oii over a tire, 
of rejoicing, because of that part of the Hindu Tiie insect is the Trigona Imviceps. — McClelland. 
creed which lays down that parents and other PWAN-HIA. Chin. Mid-sumuier root, root 
ancestors attain Swargalocum or Indra’s heaven of Arum macrorum, Tatarmn\ or of Piuellia 
through a son’s efforts. tuberifera. 

PUTTEN, a Cochiu-Cliinese coin of the value PWO. The Pwo occupy the same region as the 
of ten pice (4d.), which has recently become the Sgau, to a short distance above Sitang. They 
general circulating medium, available for all ordi- have generally adopted Buddliism. They are 
nary purposes. Eighteen pulton and six pice distinguished by wearing embroidered tunics, 
should go to the rupee, but it varies two or three Eight tribes in Banna speak the Pwo dialect, 
pice, according to local circumstances. — SInimonds' Tlic Pwo and the Sgau as we approach the sca- 
Dict. board, are found mingled more or less together 

PUTTI or Poodi. Tel. A measure of capacity from Basaeiu and the Sitang to Mergui, living in 
equal to 20 turn, and containing 14,941 cubic the same villages, but the Pwo apart from, though 
inches, the same as the khandi or candy. In the more numerous than, the Sgau. The Sgau call 
Northern Circars, the putti consists of 3635*413 them Pwo, but their own name is Sho, and the 
cubic inches. Burmese call them Meetkhyen, or in some sections 

PUTTU, a Rajput sovereign who perished in Telaing Karen. They are muscular, aed prefer 
the defence of Chitore ; he was only sixteen years the plains. All the Pwo burn their dead. — Mason^ 
of age, and had lately married. To check any p. 92. See Karen. 

compunctious reluctance that he might feel in PWON, a tribe with Shans on their north and 
leaving his wife behind, his heroic mother armed south, on the right bank of the Irawadi, in lat. 
the young wife as well as herself, and with her 24° 30' N. 

descended the rock, and the defenders of Chitore PYAL. Anolo-Tamil. A verandah in front 
saw her fall fighting by the side of her Amazonian of a bouse. The pyal is often used as a school- 
mother. — Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 381. room, or as a place in which a traveller may rest. 

PUTTUA or Juanga. a forest tribe inhabiting The pyal or indigenous elementary schools have 
the Tributary Mahals of Cut.ack to the south of existed from time immemorial. They form a very 
Singbhum, in the inahals or killahs of Keonjur, large proportion of the existing schools in the 
Pal Leyra, Dhekenal, and Hindole. They are said country. Of 671 schools in the town of Madras, 
to number 1500 persons of all ages, and to occupy 388 were pyal schools. The three R’s are taught 
fifteen different localities, thirt villages in Keon> fairly. The apparatus used is generally nothing 
hir, and six or seven in Pal Leyra and Hindole. more than the sanded floor, on which the pupil 
Their stature is diminutive, — men 6 feet 2 inches, writes with his fingers, a black board, and the 
women 4 feet 3 inches or 4 inches. The men cadjan leaf. The average attendance in Madras 
dress like peasantry of the country ; the women, is about twenty pupils. The pyal, or verandah of 
however, only covered their persons in front and a native house, affords sufficient accommodation, 
behind by a bunch of twigs with the leaves The masters are paid by small fees; but during 
attached, kept up by a strip of bark or a string the celebration of the principal Hindu festivals, 
of beads. These leaves were changed daUy. especially of the Dashara, their small incomes are 
About the year 1871, the magistrate of the dis- supplemented by gifts of cloth, oil, rice, etc. 
trict distributed cloths among the women, and In the Godavery district, which, according to 
induced them to discontinue the leaf-cov^ering. the 1871 census returns, has a population of 
Patta, in Hindi, means a leaf. Their pursuits are 1,584,200, 8000 boys have an elementary instruc- 
chiefly those of the chase, in which they employ tion given them their means. The number 
dogs and the bow and arrow. — Ben. As. Joum. of these schools in the distUct previous to the 
No. 4 of 1856 ; Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal. passing of the Local Funds Act was 489. Of 
PUTIT. SwGH. A dish made ty the Singhalese these, 453 were supported solely by private 
, of a^ ^^.rina made from the young shoots of the exertions and fees paid by the scholars, while 36 
malmyra palm, scraped cocoanut, and unripe jack- enjoyed tbe results grant system. The masters 
irait, ana steamed over a boiler.— ^tmnKmds’ Diet, are not very learned, but in every instance they 
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PYCNONOTUS II^MORRHOUS. 


PYRAMIDS. 


bear a good moral character, and are important of Memphie, tliere are 70 of these tomb-pyramida 
peiwnagea in the village in which they live, left, and three of the largest are near Cairo, on 
owing to their superior education and intelligence, the left or western bank of the Nile. The pyramid 
They chiefly belong to the Brahman caste. But of Maydoom is supposed to have been built about 
there are some few Satani, Shastri, Kamams, the middle of the fifth millennium before Christ, 
Rumsalis, and Banyans. some 2000 years before Abraham came into the 

The scholars belong to every class of the com- world. Many suppositions have been put forward 
munity except Pariahs, and no separation of as to their object, but it is recognised that they 
castes is made in the schools. Besides reading, are cairns, — tombs of the great men of the past, 
writing, and arithmetic, the boys are taught to who sought not only to perpetuate their memory, 
repeat long pieces of poetry. but also to preserve their own bodies for that 

PYCNONOTUS H.^MORRHOUS. Gmel. The return to the world which was promised by their 
Condatchi bulbul, from the crest on its head, is religion. They are all built on rocky and sandy 
called by the Singhalese the Konda curula, or plains. The largest is near Gizeh, and is 461 feet 
tuft-bird. It is recardcd by the natives of Ceylon m perpendicular height, with a platform on the 
as the most ‘ game’ of all birds ; and training it to top 32 feet square, and the length of the base is 
fight was one of the duties entrusted by the icings 746 feet. It occupies 11 acres of ground, and is 
of Kandy to the Curuwa, or head-man, who had constructed of such stupendous blocks of stone, 
charge of the king’s animals and birds. For this that a more marvellous result of human labour 
purpose the bulbul is taken from the nest as soon has not been found on the earth. Here also are 
as the sex is distinguishable by the tufted crown, caverns containing mummies, or embalmed dead 
and, secured by a string, is taught to fly from bodies, which arc found in coffins ranged in 
hand to band of its keeper. It is the common niches of the walls, and are at least 4000 years 
Madras bulbul. Another bulbul, the Pycnonotus old. The Great Pyramid was the mausoleum of 
leucogenys, Gmel, \b one of the chief songsters Khufu or Cheops of Dynasty iv. There have ^eu 
of the vale of Kashmir. P. pygeeus, Hodgson, is a variety of opinions as to its dimensions. Ac- 
tbe common Bengal bulbul, and of the Himalaya, cording to General Vyse, the present perpendicular 
There are other species. height of the structure is 460 feet 9 inches, and 

PYGATHRIX NEMiEUS. Geoff, Simia the side of its present base 746 feet ; and be gives 
ncnjsBUS, Linn,, a rare monkey, perhaps the most the former height at 480 feet 9 inches, and the 
remarkable of the whole tribe for the variety and side at the former base at 764 feet. Like all the 
liveliness of the colours with which it is marked, other pyramids, it faces the cardinal points, 
and which are the more striking from being dis- As regards the manner of elevating the stones, 
tributed in large masses. The upper part of no explanation seems so probable as that of Robert 
the head is brown, with a dark-reddish chesnut Stephenson. It wag aone, he maintained, by 
frontal band. The cheeks are clothed with very conveying the blocks on rollers up inclined planes 
long and whitish or yellowish-white hairs. The of sand ; and this theory has been confirmed by 
back, the belly, the arras, and the sides are the most recent facts concerning the building of 
grey with a somewhat greenish cast ; the tail is Nineveh. 

whitish, and so are the rump arid the forearms ; All the pyramids, except one at Sakkara, face 
the anterior fingers are blackish ; the hips and the four cardinal points of the compass. All 
thighs are blackish, and the legs of a brightish- have their entrance on the north side. All contain 
red chesnut ; the more exposed parte of the face provision for a single kin^s burial. Many are 
are of a reddish tint. Length, rather more than identified with the names of kings of whom it is 
2 feet when erect ; length of tail, about 1 foot recorded that they did build pyramids in various 
7 inches. It is a native of Cochin-China.— places ; and the Great Pyramid is, without any 
Cyc, doubt which a reasonable man can entertain, the 

PYGEUM CEYLANICUM. Gmrtn. burial mound of one of a long line of kings, who 

Polyodontia ? Wolkerii, W. Ill ; P. acuminatum, CoUh. all erected similar mounds. 

Kaukumbala, . . Singh. 1 Oal-moru, . . . Singh. They are built of soft calcareous stone, of the 
Katteyagas, . . I same nature as the rock on which they stand, but 

This tree is common on the hills of the south faced with granite or syenite, most of which has 
of India, and in Ceylon up to 4000 feet; it grows been carried off for other structures. Herodotus 
to an immense size, and occasionally has very mentioiiB a block at Sais, 21 cubits long, 14 brood, 
large buttre^es. Trees occur much over 20 feet and 8 high, the transport of which, from quarry 
in girth, with an enormous spreading head. Its to site, employed 2000 men for three years. The 
timber is reddish coloured, and apparently adapted stones were quarried out of the neighbouring hills, 
for cabinet purposes. The seed when bruised and some fro]& the opposite side of the Nile, and 
has a strong smell of prussic acid. — Beddome, FI, are all of a great size, and carefully cut ir.to 
Sylv. p. 69. shape. 

PYGEUM WIGHTIANUM. Blume, Walpole, First Pyramid, base, 767^ft. sq. Perp. height, 479 ft. 
For. (i, parvifolium, Oort, | Oonoonoo-gas, . Singh. Second „ „ 690f „ ,, 447 ,, 

A moderate-sized tree, growing in Ceylon at Third^ „ „ SMj „ „ 203 „ 

8000 feet elevation. ■ The second pyramid is in some points of inferior 

PYRAMIDS built of gi^kt blocks of stone workmanship to the great one. Pyramidal forms 
were a form of caltus in which were placed the are ordinarily given to the temples of the non- 
bodies of the ancient rulers in Eg^t. Subsequent Aryan races of India. All Fiji'in temples have a 
dynasties have largely dismantled them in order pyramidal form, and are often erected on terraced 
to obtain building materials; but still, from the mounds, in this respect reminding us of thuicien 
head of the delta of the Nile south wai^ beyond Central American structures. We meet the sam* 
Si^kara, where once existed the great cemetery terraced mounds also in Eastern Polynesia, Irii- 
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PYRETHRTJM INDICUM. 


PYBUR OOMMUKTIB. 


which Fiji and all other groups of the South Be^ For white. 

phares the priocipal features of its religious belief. Potash, biehromate, ohlo- 1 Sulphuret of antiipopy- 


fThe pyramidal sign A, with the apex upwards, 

was a symbol of fire ; with the apex pointing ^f 

down Vi it indicates water. — Sharpens History of 

Egypt, 1. p. 24: Cat Rev., Sept. 1861; I'iazki „f copper. 

iimyth ; Encyc. Bntan, Minium. 

PYBBTHRUM INDICUM li. KuntK PyRRHOCQRA 

Anacycluspyrethrum, Dex. | Antliorais pyretbrum, L. 

Indian fever few, . Bno. Akerlparra, . , . Hind. .. • u j r xv 

PeUitory of Spain, „ Zoenil, . . ! PxNJAB. tinguiehed from the 

Pyrethron, . . . Oks. Akarakarm, . Tam., TM,. pf Ladakh), by th( 


Bno. Akerlparra, . , . Hind. 

„ Zoenil, . , . Pan jab. 
Gkr. Akarakarm, . Tam., TjKL. 


This root was known to Dioscorides, and is still iostead of red. 


rate of. I MctalUo arsenic. 

Flnate of lime. J 

For purple. 

Btrontia. Compounds of chloride of 

Arseniates of copper. stroniia and sulphate 

Minium. of copper. 

PYRRHOCQRAX ALPINUS, VieilL, the alpine 
chough, feeds on mulberries. It is easily dis- 
tinguished from the Cornish chough (also a native 
of Ladakh), by the bill being shorter, and yellow 


PYRRHOSIA HORSFIELDII. BUme, 

Horafieldia odorata, Wd. 1 jMyristica Horsfieldii, Spr, 


employed in eastern medicine. The plant is a PYRRHOSIA HORSFIELDII. Bltme. 
tiative of Kashmir and the north ot Africa, Horafieldia odorata, Wd. j jMyriatica Horsfieldii, %fr. 
whence it has been introduced into the south qi Wild nutmeg, . . Bno. ( Kat-jadikn, . , . Tam. 
Eutotc. The fresh root is fusiform and fleshy, about A tree of the forests of Travancore ; its mace 
the Sickness of the finger, brownish-coloured is used in medicine. — Drury's Useful Plants. 
erternp-lly, and white within. When handled in PYRULAI^IA )YALUCHIA1^A. Wight 
this state, it produces first a sensation of cold, Spbwrocarra Walliob., W. I Bcleropyrum Wallioh., W. 


PYRULAHIA )YALUCHIARA. 


this state, it produces firpt a sensation of cold, Spbwrocarya Walliob., W. j Bcleropyrum WaHish., fTr 
•oon followed by heat. It is without odour, but A middling - sized or small tree, abundant 
has an acrid pungent taste, and causes a copious jp Coorg and in parts of Wynad, at 8000 to 
flow of saliva ; an irritant sialagogue, sometimes fiOOO feet elevation ; it is also found in Ceylon, 
need to relieve toothache, or as a masticatory in aj; 400 O to 6000 feet. The wood is light oolong, 
Misy of the tongue, and relaxation of the uvula, and curiously grained, and is in use in Ceylon for 
Pyrethmm poseum is a very efficient iospet ordinary purposes. P. cdulis, Meissner, A.JhC., 
destrovor. — Royle; P'Bh. grows in Nepal, Sikkim, and the Khassya Hills, 

PYROLIGNEOUS ACID is m^s in India ft has an eaible fruit, and its wood is useful. 


from coooanut shelf. A rariety is produced b 
the distillation of chips of wood in an iron reto^i 


— Gamble, p. 820 ; Beddome, Ft Sylv. p. 804. 
PYRUS, a genus of plant^^ mostly small t^ees, 


the acid separated from the oil^ matters is re- grow and are ci 
distilled, ft may be converted mto pure acetio Himalayas, China, 
acid by adding sajji lota, the better kind of car- auenparia, Ominer. 
bonate of soda (not the black kind), till all offer- baocaia, 
resoenoe ceases. — Powell, p. 62. communis, L., the pear. 


ds and for ornamental purposes. Many speeieB 
row and are cultivate fn Central Asia, the 
imalayas, China, and India, 
mnparia, Queriner. I Kamaoni, Jknt. 


resoenoe ceases. — rowell, p. 62. communis, JU,, tne peai 

PYROPE, a variety of garnet brought from cuspidata, 

Itgive«to ton.mitted light U.e colour 
of the ox • gall ; and the Burmese name, in Pali, granulosa, BeHol. 
signifies ox-gall.—Afoson. Orifflthii, Z>cnc. ’ 

jPYROSOMA, a genus of mo^AUBCs, often ^read insignis, Ho^ /. 
oror great tracts of the tropical oceans. These, -Jacquemo^ian^ Dene. 

the oompound Ascidians, consist of large 
coiomes of small individuals, aggregated in the 7^ ^ Tinimi 

form of a cylinder open at one end, and often PYRUS AUOUPi 

_•» J _l 1- aI_ _ t _ «.rk«n 4f.AA T* niwino 


ocaia, D. lanata, Hon. 

mmunis, L . , the pear. xnalus, L.. the apple, 
spidata, Beriot microphylla, Wau. 

rruginea, ffook. f. pashia, Ham. 

liolosa, Oartn. polyoaipa, Hook. f. 

inulosa, Bertol. rhamnoidss. Dent. 

■ifSthii, Dent. Sikkiiiiettaia. Hooker f. 

rignis, Hook. /. Thomsoni, King. 

equemontiana, Dent. unina. Wall. 

ponioa, Thunh. vestits, Watt. 

tiassyana, Deni. Wallicnii, Hook. f. 

PYRUS AUOUPARIA. Gsertnl Rowan tree, 


obsekred in shoaJs fioating on the surface of the ^ • ursina. Wall. 

MX, » bri^t ,£o«phoreKeiit light of a 1 * I : 


*^niOTECHNY as an art has att^ed oon- • u 

Mdantde excellence amongst the natiTee of India small ^ which ocenn oc^^y at ^ 
And China, bat in the manufacture and exhibiUon pOO to 11,600 fert election In Ae ^jah Hima- 


Bangrek, 


of their fireworks much depends on com- 
Iniuition of the materials and on the state of the 
weather. 

For red and rose-ooloured lights, 
fikmtia. phiorats, nitrate, 1 Oaleinsd blood. 

•nlpUte, s^phate, ear- 1 Chalk or carbonate of lime. 
boiMte, oxaiMe of. | 

For green of varioos shades. 

Bsrjrtik ehlonite, nitrate, | Lead, ehloiide of. 

Idphaie, earhonato. | Oidofnel. 

Lead, nitrate of. | Quinine, sulphate oi. 

For bine. 

iOopper, fulpliate, ammo- 1 Ziite, snlphate of. 
i nkto, verdkriBi oxida, I Load, ohimrilde of. 

\ phoq^ie of, | Ammonia, sulphste of. 


[Oemtt ful] 
i nkto, ver 
1 phnq^ie 

iSk Idti 
Wtraltas 


Ust veroipiBi oxide, I Load, ohiinride of. 
wghnU of, I Ammonia, sulphste of. 

For yellow. 

r:::^ilerate, Mearbo- 1 White Windsor eosp. 
i, idtmte, oxalate, Bulphnrei of arssnie. 
itral tacti^ of. I Caklikod siumr. 


laj^, up to near the ludns. It has red fruit, not 
edible. A belief in its power against witchcraft, 
and evil spirits of all kinds, seems to have been 
prevalent at a veir early date. In Wales ft is as 
reli^ously planted in churchyards as the yew is 
in England. — Enq. Cue.; SUnoart; Gamble. 

PYRUS BACtJATA, Watt., called Ihi, liwar. 
Uiijo, litsi in the FSnjab Himalaya, is a small 
tree which is oommon wild, and coltiyated on 
the Upper Ohenab at 8200 to 10,000 feet. Its 
Irait 18 very small and very sour, but has the 
true apple flaypur, and is much eaten the 
people m Lahoul -*4L. Z. Bteuietrt, M.O. 

PYRUS GOMMliNIS. lAnn. Pear troe. 

B. Binenils, JApdleg. 

Kumusra, . . . Abab. i Tmm, RaUng* . ^mLW. 
Kummit^ > . . ,, I Kishta, Bshurs, Posino. 


I Hsk, AmrhdL 
HsmpnU.. . 
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PYIIUS JAPONICA. 


Q 


This is the pear tree of English orchards, easily 
distinguished from the apple tree by the shape of 
its fruit. It grows in the N.W. Himalaya ; some 
trees are to be found in Bangalore and on the 
hills of S. India; but the fruit is of a tolerably 
large size, coarse and hard, which renders it fit 
only for baking and stews. The same kind of 
fruit is found in the upper provinces of Bengal. 
Wallich found a species of pear tree growing on 
limestone mountains near the Irawadi. — Cleg- 
hnrii ; Enq. Cyc. ; Riddell ; Mason ; Steivart. 

PYRUS JAPONICA. Thtinb, A plant of 
Japan, with a qnince-like fruit. One of the 
prettiest of small hedge bushes. 

PYRUS KAMAONENSIS. Wall 
Ban-pftla, . . . Beab. Aria, .... Pushtu. 

Bitsi, Mahaul, Chknab. Ehrh, .... „ 

Doda, Dodar, . . Hind. Kanglu, Mail. . . Ravi. 

Chota, . . . Jhelum. Mar phol, I’alu, Sutlej. 

Chitana, . . Kaohan. Ouii palas, . Tr. -Indus. 

Mail tang, . . ,, 

A common plant of Kaghan and tbo Panjab 
Himalaya, from 6000 to 10,600 feet. — Clcghorn. 

PYRUS MALUS. Linn. Apple tree. 

Tuffah, .... Arab. Palu, . . . Panjab. 
Beb, Seo, . Hind., Pkrs. Manra, Mana, . Pushtu. 
Shor, . , . Jhkldm. Aniru, .... ,, 

Seo-cho, Kuahii, Ladakh. Khaju, , . . . Ravi. 

Chung, Chunt, . Pangi. 3eba, .... Sanhk. 

Chui „ Li, ... . Sutlej. 

T«un4 „ 

The apple tree is found in the Panjab Himalaya, 
the Sutlej valley, between Rampur and Sungnam, 
in Persia, all over the Dekhau, Bcrar, Sind, and 
at Bangalore. The apples of Kanawar want 
flavour compared with those of Kashmir. The 
two sorts of apples commonly found in most 
native gardens in the Dekhan are said to have 
been first introduced from Persia. One, sweet and 
luscious, grows in bunches ; the other, which is 
larger, has a rough taste, and is better adapted 
for tarts. The trees may be propagated by layers, 
suckers, and even cuttings. They should never 
be allowed to throw out branches at less than two 
or three feet from the ground ; all the buds beneath 
must be nibbed off. Never plant them closer to 
each other tbaSi from nine to twelve feet, and if 
there be sufficient ground, keep them separate 
from other trees, so that they can either be 
wintered or watered as required. Remove all 
suckers round the stem of the tree, or from the 
roots, unless required for stocks, then cut them 
dean off with a sharp knife. The troes may be 
opened immediately after the rains, if not in 
blossom. Plnck off all the leaves carefully, and 
beware in so doing that the blossom buds are 
not injured, which native gardeners, in the cardess 
manner of stripping the leaves, are very apt to 
do ; then prune the tree. As soon as the blossom 
appears set, put plenty of old rich manure to 
tnem, and water wdl every third day until the 
fruit is nearly ripe. If you continue watering 
after this, it makes the* fruit mealy apd insipid. 
When the fmit is all gathered, cease to water 
the trees, and as soon as the leaves turn brown 
and dry, which wilTbe in the course of a month, 
then open the roots for two or three days, cover 
with manure again, and water well as before, 
when yon may probably get a second crop in 
April or May. — Cleghorh's Report y p. 66 \ Riddell 
on Gardening; RoA, ii p. 611. 


PYRUS SINICIA, the sand pear of Chinn. 
It is cultivated in Northern Indio. 

PYTHAGORAS, a learned Grecian. Ho held 
the views of Plato and Susruta as to medicine. 
He introduced Brahmanical institutions into 
Greece, and followed Plato in the doctrine of 
transmigration. Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, An* 
Rxagorns, Eudoxus, and Herodotus, all visited 
Ecypt to learn the sciences. Democritus of 
Abdera was the first who recog 
Greeks had nothing more to learn from the 
Egyptian geometricians. 

PYTHON of the Greeks, the Peten of the 
Hebrew, and Boeten of the Arab, was a fabulous 
huge serpent. It had an oracle at Mount Par- 
nassus. Apollo is said to have elain this serpent, 
hence his name Pythins, Tlie Pythoness 
of the Greeks was a divining woman, as in Acts 
xvi. 16. See Krishna. 

PYTHON, a genus of reptiles of the family 
Pythonidffi, known in India as rock-snakes. P. 
reticulatus, Schneider, is found in the Malay 
Peninsula, and P. inolurus, Linn.^ throughout 
India. They are commonly called boa or boa- 
constrictor, but the boa is a separate genus. 
Pythons of the Bhabar tract in Kamaon are up 
to 30 feet in lengtli. Mr. St. John measured one 
in Borneo 26 feet long. Pythons are often ob- 
served hunting after frogs in damp situations ; it 
is kilown to Muhammadans by the name of Azhda. 
The boa-constrictor is not a native of Asia. 

Python molunis, Linn. P. trivitatus, Schl., 
the boa or rock-snake of Europe, is found all 
over the country. Oim was kill^ in Travan- 
core, after having swallowed a doc Spotted deer. 
In British India timy rarely attack roan, though, 
in September 1883, a lad is reported to have been 
crushed to death. They coula easily do so. 

Python reticulata, Gray, attains a length of 
20 feot. It is the anakonda of Ceylon, or Ceylon 
boa, and when full grown it is said to measure 
from 17 to 20 and even 26 feet long, with a cir- 
cumference of 2^ feet. — Sirr's Ceylon, 

PYU, the Burmese who occupied Prome, dis- 
tinct from the Burmese proper. 

PYXICEPHALUS ADSPERSUS of Dr. 
Smith, the Matla-mctlo of the Bechuana of South 
Africa, when cooked, looks like a chicken. The 
length of the head and body is 5^ inches, and 
the bind legs are 6 inches long. During the dry 
montlis they conceal themselves in boles, which 
they make at the foot of bushee. 


Q 

Q IS the seventeenth letter of the English 
alphabet, and has but one sound, somewhat 
similar to k or hard c, but formed near the root 
of the tongue. Iq English it never ends a word, 
as it does in French and other European languages. 
Its nearest sound in the Arabic, Fersiau, and 
Urdu is represented by the letter r as in taluq, 

qillah ; but it may be represented by the letter k. 
In English words it is always followed by the 
letter u, the two letters as initial being in general 
pronounced like kw, as quake, quacl L ^ uick, 
queen ; in some words the u is silent, as in*^uc. 
But although the three consonants e, q, x arc 
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QADAM. 


QUAMOCLIT. 


called superfluous iu English grammars, q his- 
torically represents a Hebrew and an Arabic 
letter ; hence it has been generally so employed 
by the learned. In Qk\ Arab., he said, the 
q is a deep soft k, formed at the root of the 
tongue. 

QADAM. Hind., Pers. The foot. Qadam- 
bosi, or Zamin-bosi, a humble form of greeting, 
meaning kissing the foot or the ground. Qadam- 
i-Ibrahim, the footstep of Abraham ; Qadam-i- 
Mubarik, the blessed or happy footstep ; Qadam- 
j-Rasul, the footstep of the messenger, t.c. Ma- 
homed. 

QADIRI, an adjunct to names of a sect of fakirs, 
Qadiria is the order of devotees. Qadir Wallee, a 
celebrated Muhammadan saint. 

QAF, a fabulous mountain in Muhammadan 
legend. 

QAFILA. Arab. A body of travellers, a 
caravan. 

QALANDAR, an order of the darvesh or fakir ; 
they are csenobites, shave the head and beard, 
abandon all family ties, and retire from the world. 
They are rarely seen in India. 

QAMAT. Arab. Part of the Takbir of the 
Muhammadan creed and ritual. Qiam, Arab., 
the standing position in Mubararnadan prayer. 

QAZEE. Arab. A judge, civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastic. 

QIAS. Arab. In the Muhammadan theology, 
the analogical reasoning of the learned. 

QIBLAH. Arab. The temple of Mecca ; any 
object to which a Mubamman directs his attention, 
or person reverenced, as a parent, a person in 
liigh authority. Qibla-numa, a compass ; Qibla-i- 
do-jahan, an object of desire for this and the 
next world. Muhammadans when praying, in 
whatever part of the world they are, direct their 
*ace8 towards the Kaba in Mecca, as their Qiblah. 

QORAN. Arab. The sacred book of Muham- 
madans. It was originally in Arabic, but is now 
in Persian, Hindi, Malay, Tamil, English. It was 
translated iilto English by Mr. George Sale. 

QOWL-BEERA. Hind. The betel contract, 
a Muhammadan ceremony. 

QUADRUMANA, Cuvier’s name for his second 
order of mammiferous animals. It is the order 
Primates of later authors. It contains those 
forms among which will be found the nearest 
approach to man, and includes the families Simi- 
adse and Lemuridm, and, with some authors, 
the Pteropodidffi, Vampyridae, Noctilionidae, and 
Yespertilionidae of the sub - order Cheiroptera. 
The order Primates of Linnaeus consisted of the 
genera Homo, Simia, Lemur, and Vespertilio. 

QUAGGA, also written Couagga, is the Equus 
quaccha, Gm., a native of Africa. It resembles 
rae horse more than the zebra. Its voice is not 
unlike the bark of a dog. — Cuvier. See EquUs ; 
Kyang. 

QUAIL. Mr. Gould reco^ises the common 
qua*, of India as distinct from the European 
quail. The quails of British India are arranged 
by Jerdon under the genus Perdicula, the dwarf 
girtridges or bush cuails, and the Bub-famiiies 
rerdicinas, and the Ootarnicinse or true quails ; 
also the sub-family Turnicinse, or bustard quail, 
of th e f^ ily Tinamidaj. 

f*' Perdicinae, Bush qnailfl. 

Perdicula Oambayensifi, jungle bush quail, all 

India, 


P. Asiatica, Latham^ rook bush quail, Dekhan S. of 
Kerbadda. 

P. erythrorhynchft, SykeUt painted bush quail, ghats 
of S. India. 

Coturnicinee, Quails. 

Cotumix communis, Bonaterre, large grey quail, or 
European quail, Europe, India. 

C. Coromandelica, Gmel.f rain quail, black-breasted 
quail, all India, Burma. 

C. Novse-Zealandifle, 0. and G., New Zealand. 

C. pectoralis, Gould. 

C. Realtoni, S. Muller. 

C. histrionica, Hartl. 

Excalfactoria Chinensis, Linn.^ blue - breasted quail, 
British India to Philippines. 

E. Novae -Guineae, Gmel., New Guinea, 

E. Adamsoni, Verreaux. Celebes. 

E. minima, Gould. Celebes. 

Fam. Tinaraidae ; Sab-Fam. TumicinaB. 

Tumix taigoor, Sykes, black-breasted bustard quail, 
Ceylon, British India. 

T. ocellatus, Scopoli, hill bustard quail, Himalaya to 
Malayan a. 

T. Dussumierii, Temm., larger button quail, all India. 
T. Sykesii, A. Smith, button quail, all India. 

T. maculosuB, Ten^m., Burma. 

Coturnix communis, the common quail of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, is chiefly migratory, and is 
abundant in India, though M. Gould considers 
the race of British India to be distinct. 1'he 
rain quail, Coturnix Coromandelica, is plentiful 
during the monsoon. The bush quail occurs iu 
low jungle, now and then among the prickly 
shrubs by the margins of the fields. * 

The jungle bush quail, P. Cambay ensis, is seen 
in coveys of from six to a dozen or more, and 
generally all rise at once with a loud whirring 
noise, uttering cries of alarm, and, after a short 
flight, drop down a^n into the jungle. The 
rock bush quail, P. Asiatica, in Hindi the Lowa, 
rises in a bevy of a dozen or twenty together 
with a startling suddenness and bustle, dispersing 
among the neighbouring bushes. This and P. 
Cambayensis, the Girza, are much trained to 
fighting by MuharamadaDS. The European quail, 
or barra bat^r, is largely netted; it is mostly 
migratory, coming across the Himalaya at the 
ripening of the autumn and spring crops. 

The hen-birds of the gulu, or gundu, or salai 
gundru, Turnix tkigoor, are very pugnacious, and 
this propensity is utilized for their capture ; a 
decoy bird in a cage, with a concealed spring 
compartment, is placed in a covert, and its loud 
purring call attracts the neighbouring females, 
who strike at the cage, and break the string of the 
trap. 

The button quail, Turnix Sykesii, is the most 
diminutive game bird of India. It is flushed 
with great difficulty, flies but a few yards, and 
then sometimes allowing itself to be caught by 
hand. Its Hindi name is the Dabki or squatter. 

The Nej^ese put a pair of imitation horns on 
their heads, and walk slowly about the stubble 
fields, twirling grass in their hands to imitate the 
champing of cattle, and thus drive any quail they 
may see under a small net which they drop. 
Quails are hunted in N. China. The hawk is 
loosed to the quail, which it seizes in its talons ; 
the falconer then rushes up ami takes all in a net. 
In China, quail -fighting is an amusement. — Adams; 
Jerdon ; BlytH, See Birds. 

> QUAMOCLIT, a genua of climbing plants of 
the natural family ConvolvulacesB, chiefly found 
in the hot ports of America, but species are indi- 
genous botn in India and China. 
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QUANG-TONG, 


QUEEN OP HEAVEN. 


Quamoolit coccineum, Choisy, 

Ipomosa ooooinea, L. I Convolvulus ooooineus, 

A native of Weet Indies. 

QuamocUt pennatum, Voigt. 

Convolvulus pennatu8,D««. 0. pennatilius, Salit. 

O. quamoolit, Ipomcea quamoolit. 

Myat lass nee, . . Bdbm. Bweta Kama-luta, Hind. 
Cyprus vine, , . Eko. Ishk peoha (love’s 

Crimson quamoolit, „ ringlets), . . . Pkes. 

Jasmine rouge, . . Fa. Surya ratnalu, . . Tel. 
Lai Kama-luta, . Hind. 

The Fjeoch and Burmese call this beautiful 
little creeper red jasmine, the English name it 
China creeper, and the botanists quamoolit or 
dwarf bean. It has tw'o varieties, red and white. 
It is quite naturalized throughout the Tenasserim 
Provinces ; the French name is both more descrip- 
tive and euphonious than any of the others. 
It flowers in the cold weather, and of a most 
beautiful bright crimson colour ; tube long, 
slender; in gardens pretty common. The crimson 
variety is Lai Kama-luta, or red ringlets of Kama, 
the Hindu god of love. Sweta Kama-luta, white, 
is the Persian Ishk pecha (love’s ringlets). 

Quamoclit Phoeniceum, Choisy. 

Ipomma Phceuicea, Moxb. | Kasi ratnalu, , . Tel. 

A very handsome climber with crimson flowers, 
tube long and slender ; grows readily from seed. 

Quamoclit vulgaris, the Indian forget-me-not, 
sometimes called the star creeper, from the shape 
of the flower, which is of a deep rosy red. — 
lioxb.; Mason; Voigt; Gent. Med. Top. p. 181; 
Riddell; Jaffrey. 

QUANG-TONG, a province of China, abound- 
ing in gold, jewels, silks, pearls, tin, quicksilver, 
brass, iron, steel, saltpetre, sugar, ebony, and 
several sorts of odoriferous wood, besides fruit of 
all kinds. Quang-tuug means broad east; Quang- 
Bi brofttl wpst 

’quarantine laws are in operation in 
British India, and have been enforced relative to 
the plague of Egypt, and to some extent with 
cholera-morbus. The villages of the south of the 
Indian Peninsula strictly enforce it as regards the 
latter disease, by blocking up with hedges all the 
approaches to their hamlets. 

QUARRYMEN or • Masons, the Upera waiiloo 
or Wadra wanloo of Telingana, are employed in 
digging tanks, making salt, and in road-maLing. 

QUARTZ, Wuh-sih-shih-ying, Chin., is nearly 
pure silica. It occurs both massive and in crystals 
of all sizes, and of a great variety of colours. Is 
much used in the bodies of pottery, and in making 
enamel and glass. Quartz rock has been found 
the richest in metals of all the Indian rocks. At 
Callastry it contains lead ore mixed with silver ; 
at Nellore, copper; at Nagpur, manganese, lead 
ore, and copper. Micaceous iron ore is a very 
common product of this rock, and gold occurs in 
the western parts of the Peninsula of India. A 
quartz dyke, 50 to 100 feet in height, runs N. 
and S. to the W. of Hyderabad, in which crystals 
of amethyst occur. 

Brown or Smoky Quartz occurs in line crystals 
near Cairngorm in Aberdeenshire, and it is used 
for seals and ornaments when cut and polished. 

Purple Quartz ov Amethyst IB found both crystal- 
lized and massive. It is of every shade of purplish 
violet, and the colour iu the perfect amethyst is 



only are coloured. It is used for omamentB. 
Amethysts of the first quality are found in India, 
Ceylon, Persia, and Siberia. 

Besides these colours, there occur blue quartz 
(siderite), green, red (byacinthine), and yellow 
(t^otch topaz, Bohemian topaz), with the quartzose 
minerals and inferior gems, agate, avanturine, 
bloodstone, flint, jasper, chrysoprase, and opal 

The Chinese name includes several quartzose 
minerals, fluor spar, cairngorm, common quartz. 

Beautiful regular c^stals of quartz, called 
Kalabagh and Murree diamonds, are found in the 
gypsum of Murree, Kalabagh, and Sardi in the 
Panjab. They are transparent, milky, or red. 
They occur in the six-sided and dodecahedron 
form. 

Hornstone and Chert are varieties of compact 
quartz. Cavernous quartz is termed spongiform 
quartz or swimming stone. 

Green and Red Quartzose Sandstone of Vellore 
were used formerly by farriers, but are now re- 
placed by sills of corundum and lac. 

Yellow Quartzose Sandstone of Woodiagherry 
was used formerly for giving a first edge to swords, 
daggera, and implements ; bard, rough, and well 
suited for grindstones. See Precious Stones. 

QUASSIA is a bitter drug, the woods of Q. 
excelsa and Q. amara. 

Quassia araara. 

Bitter quassia, . . Kng. I Quassienholt, , . Gbr. 
Bois de quassie, . . Fb. | Lenode quassia, . . Sp. 

This native of Surinam, Guiana, Colombia, and 
Panama Avas introduced into Bengal by Lord 
Auckland. It thrives tolerably well in the Cal- 
cutta garden. Quassia wood is a very pure and 
simple bitter, and has been much employed in 
bilious and intermittent fevers, dropsies from 
debility, atonic gout. A decoction of quassia is 
much used as a poison for flies. 

Quassia simaruba. 

Bitter or mountain damson. | Simaruba amara, Lindky, 

The bark is used medicinally. — (ySh. 

QUEDA, a small state and seapoil; on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula ; lat. 6° N., long. 
100° 27' E. The water on the (^ueda coast is 
very shallow, and ships keep a considerable offing. 
The highest detached hill on the Queda main is 
Gunong Gerai, or Queda Peak, a mass of granite, 
whose summit is estimated at 5000 feet above the 
levfd of the sea. According to Dr. Ward, north 
of Queda Peak is an immense plain, almost level 
with the sea, covered near the coast with rising 
mangroves. The king of Queda about 1770 gave 
his daughter in marriage to Captain Light, and 
the islaaSid of Penang as her dowry, and the E. I* 
Company subsequently purchased the island.^ — 
NeuwokCs British Settlements^ p. 4. 

(^UEEN. 

Malikah,AB.,HiNl>.,P£RB. | Rani, .... HlND. 
Heine, Fr. 1 

QUEEN COCO AN UT. The fruit is of a bright 
gold colour, and the blossoms, botii of that and 
of the common kind, are very effective among the 
dark leaves. — Frere's Antipodes^ p. 162. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN, a position allotted by 
the ancient Babylonians, the Phceniciana, and tho 
Italians, also by the present Buddhists and others 
of China, and likewise by the modern Hindus, 
to a female divinity. The Babylonian queen of 
heaven was ciUled Anatu, consort of Aili^lord 
of the heavens. The Phcenician deity was named 
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QUEEN OF HEAVEN* 


QUEEN OP BUEBA. 

Astarto ; she was tho lahtar of Babylon. In gods and Ashtaroth ; in xii. 10 he showed them 
Jeremiah xliv. 16-17 and 19 (see also Judges how, on a former time, the Lord had shielded 
X. 6 ; 1 Samuel vii. 3, xli. 10), Astarto or Ash- them on their putting away Baalim and Asli- 
toreth or Baalith, the queen of heaven, was the taroth ; and in xxxi. 10, the Philistines, having 
great female divinity of the Phoenicians, the routed the Israelites and slain Saul, they hu^ up 
female power of Baal, whom the Greeks changed his armour in the house of Ashtaroth ; 1 Kings 
into Baaltis or Belthes. This goddess was wor- xi. 83 (b.c. 984), Ahijah warned Jeroboam that 
shipped in the chief city of Sidon, but her only one tribe of the Israelites would be left as 
worship was extended to the east of Jordan, subjects to Solomon, because Solomon had for- 
IMiysically, she represented the moon, hence sakeii the Lord and worshipped Ashtaroth, tho 
her name in Genesis xlv. 5, Deuteronomy i. 4, goddess of the Sidonians, Chemosh, the god of 
Joshua xii. 4, Ashtaroth Karnaira, or the two- the Moabites, and Milcom, the god of the*cnildren 
horned, from tho crescent moon (see 1 Kings of Ammon. 

xi. 5, 33; 2 Kings xxiii. 13). The queen of Yin and Yang, in Chinese philosophy, the tWo 
heaven mentioned' in Jeremiah vii. 18, xliv. 16- great female and male vivifymg elements, from 
19, was the goddess known to the Greeks and which have proceeded all material things. They 
Koinans as Astarte. This was the Piuenician are constructed by describing two equal semi- 
Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth, a term which was used circles with a circle round tliem, thus — Q — the 
in combination with and, according to Gese- yin or female side being dark with tlie eye bright, 
nius, appears to indicate the male and female whilst the yang or male side i.s bright with tho 
powers. At Hieropolis in Syria, licr emblem had eye dark. This emblem has never been personified 
a magnificent temple served by more than 300 by the Chinese, whose queen of heaven is their 
pri(‘Rt3. It was placed in the interior, and only Tien-ITow, called also 5la-tsoo-po ; she is the 
the higher of the priesthood were permitted to goddess of the sea, and every ship is furnished 
approach it, and near it wsis the male emblem, witli this idol. 

Bolomon (1 Kings xi. 4-8) built a teinr»le for Modern Hindus have bad three deities, Brahma, 
Ashtaroth on the Mount of Olives. Tho Romans Biva, and Vishnu, who have been regardtid by 
and Greeks called her Astarto, and regarded her ! their respective followers as Supreme; but Brahma 
as the analogue sometimes of their Juno or | is now neglected, and the latter two alone receive 
VenuSi or as the Cybele of the Phrygians, or tin* ’ worship. All the believers in Siva entertain the 
Kpheaiun Diana. Jeremiah tells us (\ii. IH) i nude and b niale. philosuphv, of which the lifigam 
that bread was one of the articles offered to and tho yoni are the representatives. These 
A.slitaroth, and in his time, n.c. 688, the woinen emblems are in all the Baiva temples cud hoiise- 
of the Jews particularly ,se('ni to have Ikhm), abnost holds, in stone or metal, and are always together, 
all of them, devotcMl to the worship of this god- Neither of these emblems have ever been personi- 
dess. In cha]>ier xliv. 17, 18, and 19, on the people tied, thougdi the lingmin is the phallus and prinpus 
refusing to listen to him, tlie woitn n aummino'd ; of the Greeks and Romans. They arc innumer- 
that they would burn incense unto Mn? queen of able, exj>osed everywhere in India to the open air. 
heaven, would pour out drink-offeriiig.-i unto her, , Parvali, the mountain goddess, daughter of 
an their fatiiers and princes in Judah and ,lera- [ llimavat and wife of Siva, is with the Saiva sect 
Salem had done, for tlum they had plenty of \ Jagan-mata, mother of the world, a severe deity, 
victuals, were well, and .saw no ( vil. liut sim;e j addicted to au.sterities. 

they had left off burning incense, they had w'ant«‘d Lakshmi is wife of the Hindu god Vishnu, and 
all things, and been conpiimed by the famine and | mother of Kama. She is said, like Aphrodite, to 
the sword. j have sprung from the froth of the ocean in full 

Astnrte, one of tlie Syrian deities, eorreKpoml.s j beauty, with .a lotus in her hand, when it was 
with the Venus of the Greeks, the Isis of the 1 churned by the Daitya and Asuras.® In the varied 
Egyptians, and the Mithra of tin- Persians. She ■ inearnations of Vishnu, she has assumed the forms 
had a famous teiiijJe at Hieropolis in Syria. ; of Dharani, Rita, and Riikinini. Rhe is the tvp>e 

Ishtar, daugliter of Anu, king of heaven, w'a.s 1 of womanly beauty, and with the Vaishnava sect 
a goddCfcS of tiie HabyloniaiiR, Rhe was queen of i is Loka-inuta, mother of the world. 

Erecli, and is .sfunetimes iepic.se n ted as divine, Raraswati, wif«i of Brahma, is godiless of speech 
8ometime,s a.s human. Her character leBeinbles j and learnirig, inventresa of the Ranskrit language 
tliat of the V^ nuR of the Greeks. Her first lius- j and Deva-Nagari letters, and patroues.s of the arts 
band was Diimu/i, Tamnuiz, or Adonis (Ezekiel | and sciences. As a river godde.ps, she is lauded 
viii. 14), who.se death wa.s celebrated with great ! for the. fertilizing and purifying powers of her 
eeri'inony in the east, and woinen sat weeping for waters, and as the bestower of fertility, fatness, 
him. and wealth. 

Juno, the queen of h< aven of the Greeks and In the cosmogony of the modern Hindus, their 
Jioinans, was wife of Jupiter. Rhe wa.<i a chaste philosophy has not atlvanced beyond the idea of 
goddess ; she protected cleanliness, presided over the union of the si^xcs, and is evinced in their 
marriage and childbirth, j)articulariv patronised custom of marrying a new orchard to its well, of 
the most faithful and virtuous of her sex, and marrying vicariously a man and woman to a tree, 
severely punished incontinence and lewdncss in of reverencing the junction of rivers and the 
matrons. At Home, no women of debauched natural engrafting of trees. 

character was permitted to enter her teinjdc or The Buddhists of Ghina have also a queen of 
even to touch it. heaven. Rhin-mu, or the sacred mother, is fre- 

Judges ii. 13, about u.c. 1401, says of the quently represented sitting in an alcove with a 
Israelites that they forsook the liOrd and 8<*rved child in her arms, a glory round her head, and 
Ashtaroth. 1 Rainucl vii. 8 (B.C. 1066), with tapers burning constantly before hef. 

Samuel urged the Israelites to put away the strange QUEEN OF RH EBA. See Balkis. 
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QUERCUS. 


QITERCUS. 


QUERCUS, Oak. 


Baalut, . , 

; . Arab. 

Hdh-hUh, * 

i . Chin. 

Eeg, . . . 

. . Pan. 

Eik, . . . 

. . Dut, 

Chene, . . 

. . . Fr. 

Eiclie, . . 

. . Ger. 


oila, Oxyodon, pachyphylla, pedunctdata, poly- 
Quercia, i . • . . It. antha, robtiT, semecarpifolia, semiBetrata, serrata, 

Dab, Pol. sfessillflora, epicata, Thomsonlaaa, turbltiata, velu- 

Pan. l^ble, OarbaUio,PoRT.,8T. xvlooaH)a. 

ftw’ Captain Oerarti tells us of three speciew of oak ih 

Kanawa!*, — Monroo and Khursoo, which grow at 


iuu utiKH uuii Ljie cueuuuu} tire wen miuwii lui — ^ i 

their rich and luxuriant growth, and nre the appears at 8000 feet. Major Benson, writing m 
oinainenta of European forests. The genus is "‘t'?'* Burma remarks that Q. feuestrata, Q. 
found from the northern to the most southern turbinata, and Q. velutina produce good, durable 
and eastern parts of Asia; in the mountains of t'“\ber, resembling tliat rf the Dillenias id density 
China, Jatian, Nepal, Kamaon, Sylhet, Chitta- elasticity, though the trees do not grow of 
gong, Penang, and Taong Doug, and from mode- the tinibet of the ^me va ue aa 

rate elevations to the limits of forest life. Though Jhe Dilleiiias. Q. Chinetisis, the Chinese oak, a 
almost unknown in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, ^eautiful species found in mountainous places in 
tropical Africa, and South America, they abound China, is ^id to have exactly the habit and appear- 
in the hot valleys of the Eastern Himalaya, East anceof a Spiinish chesnut. It grows to the height 
Bengal, Malay Peninsula, and India Islands, where, Q. mahnifera, of Kurdistan, iS said to 

perhaps, more species grow than iii any other part in 


of the world. 

The barks of oaks, alders, birches, willows, and 


branches and leaves by steeping them in boiling 
water at the hottest season of the year, and after- 


poplars abound in gallic acid and tannin, and all ^Vards evaporating the water. Fins substaiice is 
Lve therefore been frequently employed for »nto cakes and sold m the markets of the 

tanning; also as tonics and febrifuges. Quer- town of \ all under the name of i o - ey i , 
citron, the bark of Q. tinctoria, dyes wool vellow. ‘ ‘he Bweetrueat of heaven The Hpecies is very 
Gall-nute, called niajoo phal, are imported into »ear Q. sessili flora especial y a form of it which 
India, being produced by the puncture of Oynips Q. Mongolica. Q. regia and Q. 

cpiercUHfolii on Qucrcus iiifecloria, a native of rigidu also or.cur in Kurdiritaii. 

Asia Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan, Q. ilex Qneicus ncuinii.ata, Might Jc., hoxh, f Hunnee, 


and Q, cerris afford inferior galls. The cu pules of IUnI‘- 
the*glan(ls of Q. iEgilops, called velonia and velani 
(a corruption of (Ixlun) and velameda by the 
modern Gieeks, are collected in (/eos, and used for 
the same purposes. The Kerines insect fixe.s itself 
upon Q. coccifera, hence called Kerines oak, a 
native of the S. of Europe and N. of Africa Q. 
ballotii, sweet-acorn oak, that probably described 


Querotis Ainheratiana, Wall., TirbbDe, Burm. 
A large tree of Martaban, used in bokt-builfiing. 
Qucrcus annulata, Sm. 

Bani, Bran, . Kotiiakh I Ilutine, PbidiaL, PusHTU. 


Bun kan, P.rcn, PcHiliL'. Fuiii.it, ... ,, 

Ban-kahoo, . . ,, j 

The ring-cupped oak grows in the outer ranges 
of the Sikkim Himalayas, to the height of 10,000 


in Persian works under the namce Shah-K^loot not valued. 


and Balloot-ul-malik, is a native of Spain, N. of 
Africa, and of parts of Greece; tliLs having acorns 


Quercus ballota, IK, tlie Barbary oak; Shah- 
balloot or Balloot-iil-inalik of Persia is probably 


free from tannin, haa been long used .-is food by ,„e„|ioi„.,t by Tlieoi.lirastus. 


the inhabitants of the above countries. It might 
very probably, as well as the cork tree (Q. suber), 


native of Spain and Greece. 

Quercus cornea, Luureiro, an oak of Cochin- 


a native of the hot parts of Spain and France, be IJong-Kong, and 8. China. The loaves 

naturalized in the plains of Northern India, where ^ silkworms.— Nmd/a 

Q. incaiia, from elevations of bOOO to 7000 feet in Quercus dentaU, Thmth., Hoh, Chin., a large 
the Himalayjf, is perfectly at home. T)ie acorns Japan. Jt has long 

of this species arc sold in bazai-s under the name filaments outside the ixcoyh,— S mith, 

balloot, being used by tl.o natives in medicine. 

Dr WhUich found seven different Bpecies of o.ik Quorcus taxiliora. 

ill Burma and on the Teriasserim coast, and all i\fohru, Ilerc’u, (’hamua. j ('hor i, . . . Kaohan. 

afford useful timber, though inferior to the Eng- B;irungi,l*arimgi, Hazaua. Murghaml, . Kanavvaii. 
lish oak. Kalirin-, , . J HKLUiJ. | Ihir, Char, MurrkeHills. 

In Japan are— Quercus glabra, acuta, glauca, 'I'his fine evergreen oak is found in the Sutlej 
cuapidata, serrata, glandulifera, dentata, phylly- valley between Uainpur and Sungnam at an eleva- 
raoides, Sieboldiana, urticaifolia, cancKcens, varia- tion of fiOOO to 0000 feet. It yields an excellent 


bilia, aliena, crispiila, Burgerii, sessifolia, salicina, heavy wood. 

myrsinatfolia, gilva, grosse, serrata, lacera mar- Qimrcus feiu'strata, / a, grows in the Kha-ssya 
ginata, Icevigata. The following occur in China; liiHa, is a native of the mountains in the vicinity 


—Quercus cornea, Mongolica, dentata, Chinensis, of Sylhet, and grows in Burma and the Tenasserim 
Fabi i, ilex, serrata. Many of the 2 '.ETapanese species provinces not fiO feet above the level of the sea. 
appear to be peculiar to the Indian Archipelago, or U affords useful timber. 

only occur near the south-eastern angle of Asia, Quercus tloribunda, CUyhoni, Barcha, Hind., 


only occur near the south-eastern angle of Asia, Quercus tloribunda, CUyhorn, Barcha, Hind., 

where they reach their most southern limits, being jg found in tlie Sutlej valley between Rampur 

scarcely known in a wild state in the southern uud Sungnam at an iKvation of 9000 feet. 

hemisphere. The Indian and Burmese species Quercus ilex, eviugreen oak. 

are — Quercus acuminata, .lEgilops, Amherstiana, (jiiami, Chora, . Hind, j Iri, Pangi. 


nemispnere. me ininan auu gucicus iiex, evi i green ohk. 

are — Quercus acuminata, .lEgilops, Amherstiana, (jiiarai, Chora, . Hind, Iri, Pangi. 

annulata, ballota, lialloot, bancana, Brandisiana, Chur, Jari, Kori, . ,, Bre, . . . . .Ianj. 

dealbata, dilitRta, eumorpba, Kalconeri, feneslrata, ^bota . . ■ ' ” 

‘Tb'ia'k found i.i Kagimn, tbc SutlSHey be- 


[inosa, lappacea, mespilifolia, mixta, occidentalis, ' 



QUERCUS. 


QUETTA. 


tween Rampur and Sunguam, at 5000 to 8000 feet 
elevation ; it is the principal firewood in the hill sta- 
tions. Charcoal is made of it. The English residents 
at Dharmsala use it for beams and rafters. The 
tree attains its full size in 100 years, and a very 
old tree yields a log or trunk to first branch from 
16 to 20 feet in length (?), and 6 feet in circum- 
ference ; wood of a red colour, liard, tough, and 
heavy, coarse - rained, liable to warp and to 
decay if exposed to wet ; leaves given as fodder 
to cattle. Its acorns, Balut sil supari, are sold in 
the bazars of the N.W. Provinces under the name 
of Shah-balloot. Used for indigestion, diarrhoea, 
and asthma. Recommended for chronic diarrhoea 
in children, after burying in the earth to remove 
their bitter principle, then washing and grinding. 
Stewart. 

Quercus incana — ? Himalayan ilex. 

Ban, Banji, . . Hazara. Sper-cherai (white 
Rin, Rinj, . . „ oak), .... Pushtu. 

Munroo . of Kamaok. Vari, . of Salt Hanoe. 

A beautiful tree of Kamaon, very like the ever- 
green oak of Europe. Its leaves are much more 
woolly on the under side. The wood is coarse, 
but lasts well under cover, where it is not exposed. 
It is extensively used for fuel at the hill Sanatoria, 
where the tree grows abundantly at from 3500 to 
8000 feet elevation. 

Quercus iiifectoria, Olivier.^ gall oak. 

Afees, .... Arab. Dyer’s oak, . * . Eng. 
Pyeeii-ta-gar'nee- Majoo-phal, . ♦ UiND. 

thee, . . . Burm. Maja-kaiiee, . . Maleal. 
Maa-i)hal, , . DuKlf. Mazoo, .... Peus. 

Asia Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan, a shrub 
4 to C feet high. A very common scrubby bush 
in Asia Minor, where its branches are attacked by 
an insect, the Cynips, which punctures them, and 
causes the formation of the oak-galls. 

(^uerciLS lanceacfolia, lioxh., a tree of the Garo 
Hills and Assam. Wood light-coloured like the 
English oak, but harder, and reckoned, where it 
grows, one of the moat durable timbers. 

(Quercus lappacea, Roxb.^ a tree on the Khassya 
mountains. Wood strong, in colour like that of 
the commou oak, but hard and more close-grained. 

Quercus lucida and Q. muricata, Roxb.y arc 
Penang trees. 

Quercus Mongolica, Fischer, Tsoh-shu, CiiiN., 
an oak of N. China, with Binall leaves, on which 
the silkworm is fed. — Smith. 

Quercus pedunculata, its bark used medicinally. 

Quercus prinodes, Linn. 

Quercus serrata, Roxh. | Shingra, , , . Hind. 

A tree of the Garo Hills, yields a useful timber. 

Quercus semecarpifolia, Wall. 

Alpine oak, . , . Eng. I Kharao, Khatao, Panj. 

B.anchur, Baiichar, Pan.t. I Kharshu, .... ,, 

This ascends above the range of pines, and is 
one 01 the most alpine trees of the North Hima- 
laya. It is an evergreen species. Its acorns are 
named Shah-balloot. It is found in the Sutlej 
valley between Rarnpur and Sunguam at an eleva- 
tion of 9000 to 12,000 feet. No oak nor chesnut 
ascends above 9000 feet in the interior of Sikkim, 
where they are replaced by a species of hazel 
(Corylus) ; in tho North Himalaya, on the other 
hand, at 10,000 and 12,000 feet, on the southern 
face of the Himalaya, as at Chur, Kedarkanta, and 
Changshel, the Quercus semecarpifolia generally 
forms J^b^iorests at their highest limits, though 
other species of Quercus are found below, with 


Taxus, Betula, Deodara, Pinus excelsa, and Mor- 
inda. Q. semecarpifolia is a magnificent tree, 
and its timber is much esteemed by the natives. 
Wood white and heavy ; subject to insects and 
liable to warp ; used for making charcoal, and by 
zamindars for ordinary house-building purposes ; 
produces also good and large timber. 

Quercus semiserrata, Roi6., Thit-kya, Burm., 
a tree of the Garo and Khassya Hills and British 
Burma, Wood used for plugs or pins, to join 
together the three pieces which compose the body 
of a Burmese cart-wheel. Qu. Q. prinodes. 

Quercus spicata, Buck.y a tree of Nepal, of the 
Garo, Khassya, and Chittagong Hills. W oodlighter 
coloured than English oak, but equally close- 
grained, and apparently as strong. 

Quercus suber, the cork tree, of all the warm 
parts of Spain, but is most abundant in Catalonia 
and Valencia. In the property of forming a 
spongy soft substance on its bark, it surpasses 
all other European trees, and hence is of the 
neatest value for corks and for similar purposes, 
Quercus occidentalis, one of the varieties of 
Q. suber affording cork, in Southern France, 
Spain, and N. Africa. This species is confined 
to the Atlantic provinces, and is distinguished by 
its acorns ripening in the second year. The first 
gathering of the bark takes place when the trees 
are about 12 to 15 years of age. This is burned, 
being almost useless. There is a second gather- 
ing some 7 or 8 years later, of porous cork, -and 
after a similar interval, a third or better quality, 
which may bo used for corks. The harvest is 
continued at intervals of 7 to 10 years, the best 
cork being produced by trees on a poor soil. 

Quercus turbinata, Jioxh., grows in Chittagong, 
in Burma, affords useful timber, though inferior to 
English oak. lioxburgh says it is only used for fuel. 

Quercus velutina, Tha ghau, Burm., grows in 
Burma and the Teuasserim Provinces. It affords 
useful timber, though inferior to English oak. — 
( 'apt. Gerard, Kanawar ; Messrs. Barnes, Fortune, 
Gamble ; llodij. Naijasaki ; Powell; Cal. Cat. Fx., 
1862 ; Messrs. Balfour, Cleg., Hook., Mason, O^Sh., 
Roxh., Riddell, Royle, Slew., Voigt, Wight, Thun. 

QIJEKQUEDULA, the teal genua of birds, 
comprising as under ; — * 

Q. crecca, Linn., common teal. 

Q. circia, L., bluo-winged teal. 

Q. glocitariH, Dallas, clucking teal. 

Q. Javana, Budd,, Java teal. 

Q. Miuiiilensiii, Om., Manilla teal. 

Q. nuineralis, Mull., eastern teal. 

See Teal. 

QUETTA, a town of Baluchistan in the valley of 
Quetta or Shawl. The valley is about 1 5 or 20 miles 
in length, and from 4 to 6 in breatlth. It is 
bounded to the westward by the OhahT Tan range, 
having a strike of S.S.W. by N.N.E. Quetta is 
about 5900 feet above the sea, and has about 
400(1 inhabitants. The mountainous table-land 
of Baluchistan extonds from Cape Monze on the 
south to the Afghan mountains north of Quetta, 
or from 25° to 30° 40' N. latitude, and is conse- 
quently about 340 miles in length. In breadth it 
extends from the level plains of Ciitchi eastward, 
to Nooshky on the borders of the Seistau desert 
on the west, extending thus about 150 miles. But 
its breadth is by no means uniform ; widest about 
the centre, it gradually narrows southward, until 
at Cape Monze it is only a few miles broad. 
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QUFL. 


QUININE. 


The fort or kot, in lat. 30“ 12' N., long. 66® 55' 
E., is situated at the northern end of the valley , on 
the direct route frona Jacobfibad and Shikarpur to 
Kandahar via the Bolan pass. It is surrounded by 
a mud wall, and has two gates, the eastern and 
southern, or Shikarpuri gate. In the centre of the 
town, on an artificial mound, stands the miri or 
citadel, in which the governor resides, and from 
which there is a very extensive view of the neigh- 
bouring valley. The water is good, and there are 
many gardens and orchards in the suburbs. Quetta 
was occupied in the British wars with Afghanistan 
in 1838-42, and again from 1876 and during the 
Afghan campaigns of 1878-80, Quetta formed 
the base of operations of the southern column, and 
is now held by the British. —Imp. Gaz. 

QUFL. Hind. Any lock*, in Muhammadan 
divination, a lock for resolving mysteries- 
QUICKLIME. 


Ahak, .... Arad. 
Chunain, Chuna, Hind. 
Calcium, .... Lat. 


Honnu, Hunnu, . Singh. 
Chunambu, , , . Tam. 
Sunnum, «... Tel. 


Nureh, .... Pers. | 

The common method of obtaining quicklime is 
by the process of burning, in which limestone 
mixed with wood, coal, or charcoal is exposed to 
a strong heat ; in this way the carbonic acid is 
exj)elle(r, and the product called quicklime is the 
result. It is white, of a pale grey tint, opaque, 
inodorous, and its taste acrid and alkaline. 
Wh^n water is poured upon quicklime, it heats, 
crackles, swells, and a bulky white powder is 
obtained, called slaked lime. Lime is used as a 
manure and as an ingredient in mortar. In 
Hoveral metallurgic processes, it is used as a cheap 
and powerful flux ; it is also extensively employed 
in Soap-making, leather - dressiug, dyeing, and 
medicine, besides many other purposes in common 
life and the arts. Cliunain is applied to quicklime 
made from calcined shells.-^-FaaU'ner. 


QUICKSILVEU, Mercury. 


Vif-argeiit, Jlercuie, Fli. 
Quecksilber, . . . (*KU. 

Para, IfiND. 


Argento vivo, Mercuno, It. 

Azogue Hp. 

JewH, .... Turk. 


Quick.silver is said to occur about six miles from 
(V>lombo aud Trincoinalee. While some excava- 


tions were making in the laterite on the sea-face 
of the fortress of Uanuanore in 1857, globules of 
fluid mercury were found in the cells of the later- 
ite, giving the aj)j)earancc of its being of natural 
occurrence. 'Phe quantities and value imported 
into India have been as under : — 



1874-7.^.j 

1870-70 

1870-77.| 

1877-78. 

1878-70.] 

1870-80. 

I-lia. , ! 

100,741 


217,181 

207,081 

200,884 

031, .393 

Uh. . . 1 

l.Ol/JOO 

10,75,1001 

3,60, .S2:i 

2,80,001 

3,88,0471 

0,88,430 


— Aim. licg. 1701) j Joinvillcs MSS. 
QUILLS. 


Plumes it ecrire, . . Fa. j Stivoli, .... Rus. 

I’oaen, Fcder kiel, Ger. CanoiicB para oaeribir, Sp. 
Kalui, . . GiiJ., Hind. Tuy kalam, Tuy, . Turk. 

Peime do sciivire, . It. 


The strong wing-feathers of the goose, used for 
writing. 

QUILON, a seaport town on the Malabar coast, 
in lat. 8® 53' 28" N., long. 76® 36' 50" E. It is 
in the IVavancore State, aud ha.s been written 
Collam, Coulon, and Coilou, derived from the 
Tamil for a tank. Its jiopulation is about 15,000, 
and is occupied by a detachment of the Madras 
army. It has been known to western nations 
from very early times as a commercial town, aud 


the Imperial Gazetteer says it is mentioned as Goilon 
in a letter of the Nestorian patriarch Jeau Jabos 
of Adiabene, who died a.d. 660. It appears in 
Arabic as early as a.d. 851, under tne name 
Kaulam-mall, when it was already frequented by 
ships from China ; and during the 13th and 14th 
centuries it continued to be the great port of trade 
with Malabar, from China and from Arabia. It 
is the Coilum of Marco Polo, and the Columbum 
of several ecclesiastical writers of that age, one of 
whom, Friar Jordanus, was consecrated Bishop of 
Columbum about 1330. It was a great port for 

K er, Brazil wood, and for ginger, the best 
of which was known till late in the middle 
ages as Columbine ginger. In the beginning of 
the 16th century, Varthema speaks of it as a 
fine port, and Barbosa as * a very great city,’ and 
‘ with many great merchants. Moors, and Gentoos, 
whose ships traded to all the eastern ports as 
far as Bengal, Pegu, and the Archipelago . . . 
j Throughout the middle ages it appears to have 
been one of the chief seats of the “ Saint Thomas 
Christians,” and formed with Kayal (Koilpatam, 
Koel church, Patanam town), one of the seven 
churches ascribed by Indo-Syrian tradition to 
Saint Thomas himself’ (Col. Yule’s Marco Polo, 
ii. p. 865, ed. 1874). 

In 1503 the Portuguese established a factory 
and fort, captured by the Dutch 150 years later. 
Besides these changes, the town was at different 
times subject to Cochin, Cully Quilon, and Tra- 
vancore. In 1741 Travancore unsuccessfully be- 
sieged it, but the following year the Quilon raja 
submitted. The natives of the country begin 
their era from its foundation, in the same manner 
as the natives of Cochin begin theirs Irom the 
origin of the island of Vaipeen. In former days 
there were a great many weaving-looms and 
manufactures of cotton and stoneware here. 
Alexius Menezes, the first Archbishop of Goa, built 
an excellent fortress here, which afterwards fell 
into ruins, being neglected by the Dutch . — CoL 
Hehir J)rury ; Imp. Gaz. 


QUINCE, Cy (Ionia vulgaris, 
Sutiurgul, Safarjalat, Ar. | Melacotogna, 


Qvobilo Dan. 

Kwepeer, . , . Dut. 

Semen de Coig, Going, Fr. 
Quincunx, ... ,, 

Quitteu korner, . Gkr. 


Bihidana, 
Marmelo, 
Membrillo, 
Qoitten, , 


It. 

Pers. 

Port. 

Sp. 

Sw. 


The quince is a native of the south of Europe, 
and grows in Persia ; its fruit is stewed, an(i it 
makes good marmalade. In the Panjab there are 
three kinds of quinces — (1) Shakkar, or sweet; 
(2) Tursha, sour; (3) Miyana, or middling. The 
first is eat ('ll fresh, aud has a deUcioua perfume ; 
the second i.s dried, candied, etc, ; the seeds of all 
are demulcent, and used in sherbets aud as a cool- 
ing drink in fever. They abound in mucilage, and 
constitute an important article of commerce, 
being lughly valued as a demulcent tonic and 
restorative remedy by the Hindus and by Muliam- 
madaiis all over the east. They are imported 
into Bombay and Calcutta from the Persian Gulf, 
and into Northern India tliey are brought from 
Krihul and Kashmir. — Powell; IJogg ; Faulkner. 

QUININE was discovered in 1820 by Pelletier 
and Caveiitou, French chemists ; cinchonidlue 
and quiiiidine in 1852 by M. Pasteut It is a 
vegeto-alkali obtained from cinchona bwkt^ The 
medicinal properties of the Peruvian barks are 
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dilfe to thtjiie vege to -alkalis. The Refuse or 
mother liqlior of the quinine inanufacturets con- 
tdins amorphous quinine, also called chitioidine ot 
quinoidine. It is a yellow or brown resin-like 
mass, insoluble in water, but freely soluble in 
alcohol and ether, as also in dilute acids. Quinine 
is one of the easiest drugs to adulterate, as the 
s<ibstances mixed with it are of very similar appear- 
ance and properties. Cinchona bark contains 
several alkaloias of more or loss febrifuge pro- 
perties ; quinine, the principal, is accompanied 
oy cinchonine, cinchonidlne, and perhaps other 
minor alkaloids, all of which have a strong resem- 
blance to quinine, but possess febrifuge properties 
liiore or less inferior to those of quinine, and 
often producing different symptoms. These 
alkaloids have always been separated by the 
European manufacturer, as the mixed alkaloids 
would be Unsaleable there, and tliey are disposed 
of separately, each at its own market price, the 
inferior alkaloids fetching often less than half the 
price of quinine. Barks vary in the proportion 
of alkaloids they yield ; but it may be said that 
for every ounce of quinine manufactured there 
are at least two ounces of inferior alkaloid pro- 
duced. The alkaloids hnd a certain outlet 
amongst private practitioners making up their owli 
medicines, in the dispensaries of hospitals and 
parish infirmaries, and other circumstances w here 
the high price of quinine restricls its use; but 
much of these alkaloids is mixed with quinine 
intended for exporbition. l^iia mixture is a fraud, 
because these inferior alkaloids require a much 
higher dose (30 to 50 ])er cent, more) to produce 
the sameiebrifuge effects as quinine in mild eases ; 
they often completely fail in severe cases of aguti, 
and generally cause nausea and other unpleasant 
symptoms. In France, pharmaceutical authorities 
who inspect druggists’ shops, condemn all quinine 
found to contain more than three per cent, of 
cinchonine. 

The cinchona plants, introduced into India by 
Mr. Clement Markham’s (C.B.) devoted exertions, 
have been largely cultivated, and tlie (Jovernments 
of Bengal, and Madiaij have been manufacturing 
the alkaloids, either separating thorn or keeping 
them combiruMl, styling the latter condition the 
cinchona febrifuge or mixed cinchona alkaloids. 
100 parts of it have been found to contain quinine, 
15‘5 ; cinchoiiidine, ; cim^honine, 33 5 ; amor- 
phous alkaloids, 17 ; and colouring matter, 5. 

The Madras Governineut, about the year IHB:;?, 
forwarded to tlie Secretary of iState consignments 
of cinchona barks, from the estates aiNaddewatuiu, 
Dodabetta, and Pykara, from which quinine and 
other alkaloids were to be inauufacturcd on their 
behalf. Mr. Whiffen’s analysis of these yielded 
the following results 


Renewed 

crown bark, 5*57 to 571 
Mossed bark, 4 0C to 4 3 
Natural bark, 8*6 to 3*42 
Renewed red b., 3 04 
Mossed bark, 171 to 2*09 
Natural bark, 1*28 to 1 2 
Root bark, , 1*3 to 2*09 

Branch bark, 0 '8 to O'GC 
Renewed scraped 

crow^'3irk, 4*34 
KatuMliiCcraped,! '81 
Branch crown, 07 


Cint-lionidine 
sulphate p. c. 

0*41 to 0*48 

1- 4 to 1*5 

1 *02 to 1 -21 
2*32 

2 16 to 2 *32 

2- 8 to 3*57 
2*1 to 2*15 
1-5 to 135 

()-37 

075 

0*16 


Cinchona 
alkaloid p. c. 

0*12 to 0*31 
0-2 to 0*24 
015 to 0*23 
1*84 

1*68 to 2*39 
1*14 tol*G3 
2 -39 to 2*57 
0 47 to 0*51 

0*21 
OOG 
0 04 


The total lbs. of products obtained by manUfActtiro 
was as follows : — 

Quinine sulphate, . 1467 Cinchonine alkaloid, ^8 
Cinchonidine sulphate, '346 Febrifuge,. , , » 2230 

Quinidine sulphate, . 40 

Total charges on account of the bark sent 
amounted to £3352, Os. 9d., distributed as fol* 
lows : — 

Freight, agency, etc., . . <i . £721 9 3 

Manufacturing charges, . . . 2604 11 0 

Fire insurance of bark at factory, 20 0 0 

Notwithstanding the increasing price of quininOi 
its itnport into India is increasing. 

Lbs. Rs. tbs. Hs. 

1876-76, 3,925 l,91,Cl9 187^80, 7,500 8,60,072 

1876- 77, 4,648 3,34,437 1880-81, 3,964 4,29,516 

1877- 78, 6,026 6.58,509 1881-82, 10,615 9,98,631 

1878- 79, 6,940 6,50,005 1882-83, 7,585 6,48,912 

Imports into India of quinine on account of 
Government have already (1883) practically 
ceased, 'and India will soon supply all its own 
wants fn)in its cinchona pkutations at Darjiling 
and the Neilgiierry mountains. In 1882-83, India 
exported C41,G08 lbs. of cinchona bark, value Bs. 
7,90,801. AVlien the home consumption of bark 
was one-fourth the present amount, quinine was 
only half its present price. The discovery 
kairin may lead ter a diminution of price. In 
February and March 1883, the Madras Govern- 
ment had two siilos of 48,646 lbs. of 18 kinds of 
cinchona bark, which realised from 8 annas 8 pie 
per pound to Ks. 2.8.8, the latter being for mdssed 
crow’ii. — Markham^ Per. Bark. 

quintal. Fu., It. 1*97 cwt. Eng. 
QUISQUALIS CHINENSIS. Smith. 
Sze-kiun-tszc, . . On in. \ Liaue vermifuge, . . Fa. 

A plant uf Annam, Moluccas, Mauritius, Burma, 
Malay Peninsula, and ("bina ; fruit 1 or inch 
long. A safe and effioieiit vermifuge. — Smith, 

QUISQUALIS INDICA. Linn. 

Q. villosa, Ruzb. | Da-way hmi-ne, Barm. 

Tot'chi-f{i, . . . CifiN. j liaugoon crpei)er, . EnO; 

Uhiiieae hoi\cyjiuclcle, Enu. | Sun aung aroot», Malay. 

A seaudent shrub, with beautiful flowers of 
various colours, from white to orange and deep- 
red ; ha.s a very powerful perfume towards night. 
It grows from layers or seed, but the latter are 
very <Ufficu}l to bud. It is seen trailing its long 
arms around boweis and verandahs, buried in 
thick lively foliage, and gracefully flinging out its 
thousiinds of .sweet-scented flowers, which change 
their tint from white to rose, and, with the clouds 
at sunset, deepen into richest crimson. The 
flowers are scarlet outside and yelloWiah-white 
within, and hang in large clusters. The scent at 
night is unpleasant to some persons. It is a very 
common plant in the gardens of the Dekhau. 
Seeds vennifuge. — Jaffreij ; Mason ; Riddell. 

QUIVER. Throukdiout South-Eastern Asia 
the bow and arrow have almosi di8ap))eared, the 
only people using it constantly in war and for 
the hunt btdng the Mincopi ; but at the annual 
‘ langar ' of the Nizam of the Dekhan there are 
still to be seen a few soldiers in the procession 
armed with bows. Recently, too, in the beginning 
of 1870, the Editor met a small body of men, 
seemingly on some predatory excursion, one of 
whom was armed with the bow and a quiver full 
of arrows. In April 18G3, a few days before the 
Editor arrived at the Andamans, a British s&ilur 
was killed by the anow of a Mincopi. 
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QUOIN HILL, called Jlbl Mia AUy, at the I 
Straits of Bab-ul-Mandab, is 866 feet above the 
sea. 

QUOIRENO, a tribe in N.E. India, ■with- a I 
language distinct from those of the Songbu and | 
Puiron, but with a great similarity in all other 
respects. They inhabit all the hills north of the 
Koupui, between the high range that skirts the 
valley of Munnipore and the Barak, as far as the 
Angami tribe, from whose aggressions they have 
suffered much. From these aggressions and their 
own feuds, they have much decreased in number, 
but are still a very considerable tribe, possessed 
of much energy, which developes itself in trade 
with the Angami and the Britm frontier district. 

Q URBAN. Akab, A sacrifice ; a victim ; 
oblation. 

QURNA. Hind. A straight or curved horn, 
twelve feet long ; a musical instrument. 

QUTUB SAHIB, or Quttub-ud-Din, lies buried 
at Qutub, near Dehli, named after him. The late 
Shah Alam and ratiny members of the royal 
family of Dehli are buried there. His tomb is 
much frequented by pilgrims, he being one of 
the most renowned and venerated of the Musal- 
man saints. 

QUTUB SHAHl, a dynasty of the Dekhan, 
A.D, IT)! 2-1 580, whose principal stronghold was 
Golcomia, near Hyderabad. Sultan Kiili Qutub 
Shah, the founder, was a Turkoman of Ilamadan 
in •Ptu'.sia, and was in th(‘ service of the Bahmani 
kings when their power broke up. He wa.s 
murdered at the age of 90 by his son Jamshid. 
The fourtii and last king was Mulnunmad KuH. 


E 

R, the 18th letter of tlie English alphabet, is 
a semi-vowel and a liipiid, and iu Urn English 
tongiu' has two distinct sounds, the one, os in ran, 
free, morose, and when at the lieginning of words 
or syllables, produced by an ex})ulsion of vocalized 
breath ; tlie other sound w hen follow(!d by a con- 
sonant, and when at the end of words, is formed 
by a vibratioft of the tongue near the root, its in 
her, ford, startling. In words deiived from the 
Greek language, the letter h is usually written 
after r, as in rheumatic, rhapsody, rlietoric. R has 
various moditications in the languages of the East 
Indies, It is changeable into 1 ; and the OhiueBe, 
who cannot pronounce r, always use I in its 
place, thougli the Mongol and Nfanchii have r. 
Usually it has the Sound of r in romul, run, ruin. 
In the Hindustani it has a rough sound as r or rh, 
which alternato wdth the cerebral letters d and 
db, and in Telugu, Oanarese, and Tamil it Ims k 
harsher soutid. The r of the Tamil and r of the 
Malealatn are in some respects identical, and when 
doubled asrr, have the sound of tt. The Sanskrit 
vowtd sound ri is modified in the Peninsula of 
India into ru, R in Sanskrit, when compounded 
with another consonant, Is always (dided ; thus, 
varta, krosa, preman, Sansk. ; bat, kos, pern, Hind. 
There are many Sanskrit words written indif- 
ferently with 1 or r, as In the Sanskrit urmi, 
Greek eluo ; Sanskrit rak, Greek leukos ; 
Sanskrit rik, Greek leipo. Just as the Englisli 
Mary is domestically Molly, the TUrki language 
frequently changes the letter r Into a soft z or sh. 


as the Turki words dengiz, sea, and okuz, oz, are 
the same as the Hungarian tenger and okuh On 
the Indo-Scythian coins, also, we find the Tiirki 
names of Kanishka, Huvlshka, and Kiishkana 
changed to Kanerke, Hoverke, and Korano in 
Greek. The I of the Kodum Tamil becomes zh in 
the Shen Tamil, — -pallain, fruit, becoming pazham. 

RA, a god of the ancient Egyptians, was 
worshipped separately from Osiris. 

R A AM AH of Ezekiel xxvii. 22, is the tnodern 
Reima. 

RABAB. Hind. A rebeck. 

RABAN. Hind. A Pan jab tree of Inoderate 
size ; wood whiU*, soft, light, used by agricul- 
turists for their houses and implements. Bark used 
medicinally ; leaves used for fodder. — Powell. 

RABAN HORMAZ, a monastery of the order 
of St. Anthony, in the poshaUk of Musal, 45 
miles N. of Musal. The monks are of all trades. 
They eat meat at Easter and Christmas. Some of 
the cells are far up the mountains in steep places. 
— MacGregor. 

RABB. Arab. Lord, master ; the Rabbi of 
the Hebrews. In the plural, Arbab is a title of 
the Khalil and Mohmuud chiefs of the Pesbawur 
district. Rab-ui-Alamin, lord of the universe. 

HA-BKR. Pers. On the road; properly rah - 
bur, corrn])tcd by the Pindara to la-bour, the 
designation of their forays. Literally, take to the 
•road. — liajasthan^ i. ]>. 19. 

KABI. Hind. Tlie spring time, the months 
March and April; also, in Northern India, the 
harvest grown in winter and reaped in spring, 
viz. of crops sown after the rains in October and 
November, reuj>ccl in the first three or foul* 
months of the year ensuing. It Is pronounced 
and written Rabbi, and called by the people 
Hari, as the spring harvest crops sown in winter 
and cut by liar, early burnmer. They include 
wheat, barley, peas, gram, poppy, masiir, sarson 
or mustard, lin.seed, tobacco, the manwa and 
radhia cotton ; tiio arhar, Cajanus Indicus ; the 
jetlii dlian, a variety of rice ; kusum, CarthamUs 
tinetorius. 

RAHIA. Arab. A protector. One of the 
Kalitan branch of tl»e Gara tribe accompanied a 
friend lus Rabia from tlio mountains behind Dofar 
to the town of Siialah. On arrival tiiere, two of 
Rabia’a cousins approached the man he W'as pro- 
tecting, and assaileii him on account of a blood- 
i feud. The Rabia, faitbful to his charge, slew his 
cousin.s, and then sought the protection of a Syed, 
ami got a party to convey him b.ack to his village, 
while the friend he was protecting fled back to 
the liills. Kubia is a name of a Muhammadan 
woman. The favourite daughter of AurangZet) 
wa.s so called. Sfu? never married, according to 
Kazi Shahab-ud- Din of Aliinadnaggur, becauso 
she fell in love with Raja Eaho. Her father 
erected a magnificent tomb over her temains ai 
Aurangabad. — I>r. Gan for. 

RABl ul-AWAL and Rabi-ul-Akhir, the thitd 
and tlm fourth months of tlie Muhammadan year. 
Tile 12th day of the month is held by* Muham- 
madans as a solemn festival, os on that day 
Mahome<l died, 8th June 632. 

RABKAB, chief village of Udaipur, a native 
state of Chutia Nagpur, Bengal, in lat. 22® 28' 18" 
N,, and long. 83° 15' 25'' E. Rabkat has gold 
mines which have their shafts sunk frow2(4to 60 
feet in depth, ^'hese arc very close together, aS 
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the miners are afraid to run galleries underground. 
The gold is separated from the soil by washing in 
wooden troughs. Also they cut small water- 
courses before the rainy season, and wash the 
deposit of soil carried dowu by the water. — Jmp. 
Gaz. 

RABNADAB ISLAND. Its southern extremity 
is in lat. 21° 50' N. It is a large island, 18 or iiO 
miles to the eastward of the Ilooringattah entrance 
of the Ganges. 

RACACHON or Racachont. Arab. A sub- 
stitute for chocolate ; a preparation of roasted 
acorns, powdered with sugar and aromatics. — 
Simmonas. 

RACA-VARU or Ratsa-varu. Tkl. The old 
barons of Telingaiia. 

RACE, a term used by ethnologists to distin- 
guish different branches of the human family. 
The term is not in use amongst the Europeans in 
British India, by whom the people of the country 
are collectively called natives, and the several 
races castes, this being derived from Casta, a 
Portuguese word. The people themselves use 
the word zat or jat, meaning race, and distinguish 
their various divisions by the word varna or 
colour. These terms also indicate the religious 
denominations and race of the idol- worshippers 
and monotheists. The languages and physical 
conformation of the many nationalities show that 
the Brahman, Kshatriya, Khatri, Rajput, Vaisya, 
and Sudra Hindu, the Mogliul, Syud, Shaikh, 
Persian, and Patluin Muliainniadan, the Burinan, 
Karen, Mon, Malay, Chinese, Mongol, Manehu, 
Papuan, and the Polynesian, the Jut, tlu; Haluch, 
the Braliui, the Parsec, and the Bengali, are of 
varied descents, as also are many of tiie non- 
Aryan trihe.s of India, the Pariah, J>her, Mhar, 
Chakili, Mhang or Madhaia, the jioin. and hun- 
dreds more. The Kliatri is a race numerous in 
the Uj»per Punjab, and about Dehli and Hardwar, 
and found along the Ganges as far south-east iia 
Benares and Patna. They divide themselves into 
tliree ])rinei])al classes, — 1. tlio t'h.irjati, or four 
clans, viz. .^eth, Marh<na, Kliuniia, and Kuppur; 
2. Baiajati, viz. Chopra, Talvvar, Tunniihu, iSeigul, 
Kukker, Meihta, etc. ; 3, Jhiwun-jati, or fifty-two 
clans, amongst whom are Bniidari, Meindiao, 
Seliti, Siiri, Sard, IJnniid, Buhseen, Sulnli, Behdi, 
Teehmi, Bhnlleh, etc. The Kupshu people, again, 
arc of a dift'erent race from tlie Bhut, and winter 
and summer live in their black tents with their 
flocks and herds of sheep, goats, and yak.s. They 
are very ugly, with 'Partar faces, and the men let 
tljeir coarse, black hair hang in one pigtail behind. 

Amongst the cornmereiai coininuuities of the 
south of India are British, French, Parsees, 
Armenians, and ]\‘r.sian, Labbai aiul Moplah 
Muhammadans; also the entire Vaisya Hindus 
known as Kornati and Clietty, the Murwari of 
North - VVesteni India, and the Gujeiati. In 
Central Asia the martial Lohanna are the great 
traders. 

On the N., India has been in contact with several 
races, which have advanced into it and affected 
its ethnic character. But races may blend without 
the different types being effaced, and w Idle certain 
excluaive or excluded castes or se«iuesiered geo- 
graphical sections of the population may preserve 
one type better than another, all may continue 
for some^^abu.sands of years to be reproduced in' 
softened and modified fonns even in the least 


secluded positions. The physical characters of a 
race constitute the race ; language is a mere 
acquirement. Races and languages must be 
classified independently of each other. Dolicho- 
cephalic and brachycepbalic tribes are found 
among all races, nor are the peculiarities of the 
hair a sufficient foundation for a truly scientific 
classification. Friedrich Muller and Hiickel, 
relying on tricbological and glottological indica- 
tions, proposed a division of the human race into 
12 races, and of language into 100 families. But 
Lepsius showed, on the authority of A. B. Meyer, 
the absence of Buschelhaar among the Papuans, 
and the complete divergence of the grammars of 
the Hottentots and Papuans, which Friedrich 
Muller feels inclined to refer to one and the same 
class. Some of the races occupying the south- 
east of Asia have obtained their present positions 
as immigrants, others seem to have been thrust 
into them by wars, but of the origin of many of 
them there is no record. 

The earliest political change to which w'c can 
go back in the history of the Indian Peninsula is 
the expedition of Rama into the forests of Danda- 
karanya, an event coeval with the hero-worship 
of the Pandava, and the myth.s of tiie Maha- 
bharata and Ramaynna. The Aryan expedition 
of which Rama wa.s the leader, scattered the 
aboriginal races, styled Rakshasa or demons, driv- 
ing some into the mountain ami forest retreats, 
where we still find them living in barharjus 
freeduin, and reducing others to the state of 
agrarian slavery in which we see tlie Pariah, Puller, 
C'liamar, ami otluT helot ratU'S residing in tlie 
Kacii province has still its peculiar race 
of lielois; each range of mountains and evt'ry 
irat t of forests its own tribes of wilil savages, 
either wiioliy in<le)»cndent, or jiarlially suhji'CL 
to tl»eir metre civilised neigbltours in the open 
country. Iri’cm the Pahari (undituhtedly a 
remnant (jf the great Diavidian family) of tlie 
Jhijinahal Hills on the hanks of the GangeH, 
through the extensive regions of Gondvvana, 
embrueing the Khoud, Saurah, and Ghencliwar of 
tlu' EaHtern Ghats, the Yanadi, Irular, Kurumbar 
(at one ju ried apparently a numerous and power- 
ful raci-) in the midlaiul j)rovineL's,'‘to the Bedar, 
Maravar, Kallar, and several tribes comjjrised under 
the general term of Maleali, or mountaineers, iu 
the south, w'e tind an iidinite siiceession of races 
professing customs ami sjieaking languages differ- 
ing, and in many instances distinct, from those 
of the modern Hindus. The same peculiarities 
may he obsiTved in several of the homeless castes 
roving over the plains in the more civilised 
portions of the country, such as the Korchewar, 
Wa<ldevvar, Yerkaii, Duniar, Pardi, etc. A careful 
and systematic investigation of these remnants 
of the former jiopulation, of their customs and 
religious observances, etc., with the prejiaration of 
copious vocabularies of the jieculiar dialects or 
jargons in use amongst them, arc among the most 
important objects to which attention should bo 
directed, because the study of these tribes, of their 
language, manners, and customs, form nearly the 
only available source from which we can glean a 
knowledge of the earlier inhabitants of India. 

The various tribes inhabiting the Indian desert 
and the valley of the Indus would alone form au 
ample subject of investigation. Near the Indus, 
the vSodu, the Kat’hi, and the Mallani afford, in 
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history, position, and nominal remembrance, 
grounds for inferring that they arc the descend- 
ants of the Sogdi, Kat’hi, and Malli who opposed 
the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus ; 
swarms of Gete or Ynti iiavc assumed the general 
title of Baluch, or retain the ancient specific name 
of Nurari ; while others, in that of Jut, preserve 
almost the primitive appellation. There are 
remains of the Johya and Dahya, as well as of the 
Gete or Jut, and Hun, who hold places amongst 
the thirty-six royal races of ancient India, though 
these, with the Baraha and the Lohana, tribes 
who swarmed a few centuries ago in the Panjab, 
are now only to be discerned in email numbers in 
the Marust’hali or ‘ the region of death,’ which has 
even preserved the illustrious name of Kaorwa, 
Krishna's foe in the Mahabharata. Tlie Sahrai, 
or great robber of the western desert, the enemy 
of all society, is also there, and the Hindu Bhatti, 
Rahtor, Joda, Chauhnn, Mallani, Kaorwa, Johya, 
Sultano, Lohana, Arora, Khumra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Vishnuvi, Jakhur, Shiag or Ashiag, and 
Poona. Of the Muhammadan tribes there are 
two, Kullora and Sahrai, concerning whose origin 
doubt exists, and the Jut, Kajur, Oomra, Soornra, 
Mair or Mer, Mor or Mohor, Baluch, Liimrea or 
Looka, Suninicha, Mangulia, Bnggreali, Dahya, 
Johya, Kairooe, Jangurea, Oonjur, Berowee, 
Bawuri, Tawuri, Chrendea, Khoasa, Sudani, and 
Loliana are nyad, or proselytes, chiefly from 
Rajput or other Hhidu tribes. 

The Jut does not occupy Lower Sind, and they 
are not found in Gujerat. The Jut is, however, 
the prevailing population in all Upper Sind, and 
their tongue is the language of the country. 
They were once the aristocracy of the land, but 
latterly have been dominated over by other races, 
and thus have lost somewhat of their position as 
the higher classes of the society. In the south 
and west of the Pan jab, loo, they have long been 
subject to Muhammadan rulers. But latterly, 
as the Sikh, they became rulers of the whole 
Panjab and of the country beyond as far as the 
Upper Jumna, in all which UTritories they are 
still in every way the dominant population. 

In the earlier ages there were two chief Rajput 
races in Hindustan, viz. the Surya and the 
Chandra, to which were added the four Agnicula, — 
in all six. The other races were subdivisions of 
the Surya and Cliandra, or the Sacha of Indo- 
Scythic origin, who, before the Muhammadan era, 
found no difficulty in obtaining a place, though a 
low one, amongst the thirty -six regal races of 
Rajasthan. 

The Ganges valley seems to have been peopled 
by several races long before the Aryan Hindus 
arrived there, and all the conquerors who have 
entered India from the north-west have striven to 
occupy the fertile valley of this great river. 
Hinau poets have celebrated its praises in a 
multitude of sodot; the river is fabled in their 
mythology to be the goddess Ganga ; they long to 
see it, to bathe in its waters and be purified from 
their sins, and at last to die* on its banka, or to 
have their bones conveyed to it from the most 
remote parts of India. No Hindu raises such a 
question as in 2 Kings v. 12, for the Ganges is 
recognised as the most efficacious of all the Hindu 
sacred rivers. On its banks have dwelt the chief 
of the religious reformers whom India has seen. 
Its valley was the cradle of Buddhism, which, 


from its rise in the sixth century before Christ, 
gradually spread over the whole of India, was 
extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Kabul shortly 
after Alexander’s invasion, and now prevails 
among.'St many millions of men. Numerous 
dynasties have ruled there. The Andra race was 
in power in the Gangetic province of India about 
the beginning of the Christian era, but the most 
enduring was the great Kshatriya family that long 
ruled at Indraprastha, and terminated with Prithi- 
raj in A.n. 1193, when overthrown and slain by 
Shahab-ud-Din, Ghori. 

In the northern border districts of British India, 
into which intruding races have come, the dis- 
tinctions of nationalities are very marked. In the 
vicinity of Darjiling are Muhammadan nnd Hindu 
natives from the plains of India *, the Bhutia 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Sikkim; the Lepcha 
and the Mechi. The Lepcha have no religious or 
race distinctions, hut they speak of themselves ns 
belonging to the clans Burphung phuho, Udding 
pbuho, Thurjokh phuho, Sundyang, Sugut, Tun^- 
yeld, Lucksom, Thcrim, and Songunc. Captain 
J. D. Herbert observes of them, that at his first 
interview with the Lepcha, he saw that they were 
the same people whom he had met with at 
Nialang, at Jahnabhi, at Shipchi on the Sutlej, in 
Hangi-ang, and at Lari in Ladakh. They are, in 
fact, the people who have been called Chinese 
Tartars, and of the same race as the Tibetans, 
being a family of the great division of Eleuth 
Tartars or Kalinuk. 

The people of Nepal arrange themselves into 
many sections, viz. Gurrung, rear sheep; Gallia, 
rear buffaloes; Kami, blacksmiths; Sark i, tanners; 
Newad, shopkeepers ; Domai, tailors ; and the 
Murmi, Yakka, Mungar Brahman, Khumbhu, 
and Nimbhu, who are principally cultivators. 

In tlie plains of the Darjiling district, the 
Rajbansi and Bengali are in equal numbers. The 
Hajbansi arc Koch or Cooch of the same descent 
as the raja of Koch - Behar. Hence they call 
themselves Rajbansi. 

The Mechi inhabit that portion of the Terai 
which lies under the hills. They are migratory, 
and live by cultivating the virgin soil ; they have 
no caste distinctions. 

In the Assam valley on the N.E., nnd in Cutch, 
Gujernt, and Kattyawar on the N.W., are many 
tribes disclaiming all national or race connec- 
tion with each other, neither intermarrying nor 
partaking of each other’s meals, and following 
different avocations, each of them assimilating in 
their physical appearance to the types of the races 
of which they are offshoots. 

The inhabitants of the Archipelago form three 
great races, different in their physical asp^t and 
in their moral character, — the Malay, the Papuan, 
and Polynesian. Ethnologists have not yet fully 
agreed as to their origin, nor even as to the names 
by which they should be designated. The Poly- 
nesian race extend from Marianna to Easter Island, 
and from Hawaii to New Zealand, with no greater 
variety in the language than is to be met with in 
European tongues derived from the same source. 
The Slalay seem to have spread from Sumatra 
into the Malay Peninsula, and eastwards into 
the Archipelago, occupying much of littoral 
of ita more westerly islands. The ph“::l ^ccr. 
formation of the Papuan, and particularly the 
squareness of his head, distinguishes him from 
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the African Negro. The Papnnna of New Guinea they are shown oven in the shape of his domestic 
have, almost generally, the woolly hair, some- utensils. This race possesses in the highest 
tijTioB frizzled, and occasionally in pipc-1 ike knots, degree what we call imagination. The host 
thick lips, and squat noses; while their colour character of the Uedonin, says lliirloii (I'llgrim- 
ranges fron» the wdlow line of the Sandwich age, p. 44), is a gentleness and generosity. The 
islander to the dark copper of the Bornese. Shemite, says Bayard, shows a ready eloquence : 
The face is suggestive of the Mongol type, being his words arc glowing and apposite ; his descrip- 
Bquaro and angular; and in many parts of the tioiis true, yet brilliant ; his similes just, yet most 
island of New Guine.a the ohliiiuity of vision fanciful. Tliesc high qn.alitios seem to bcMnnate in 
common to the Chinese is apparent, (/oming him. The three great inonothcnstic systems which 
in. all probability from one of the small western have divided the civilised world, came foith from 
islands in the roiit (3 from the north-w’-est or the nations of Shemitc origin, among whom arose the 
Moluccas (originally peopled from the Pliilip- priests or prophets of all tliose nations who hold 
pinea), the Papuan race are found to spread over the. unity of God. In tlie south and cast of Asia 
a large area, and extend round the Caroline are representatives of those three great religions, 
Islands. Blakslnnd stiites that the geographical Jews, Christians, and Muhanimadan.s, ns also a 
boundary of the Papuan is coincident with the race, the Parsce, following the fire-worship, which 
north-west monsoon, which may he described as seems to have been a corru])tion of the doctrines 
extending from the equator to 10^ or IfP north taught by Zoroaster. 

latitude, and in longitude from Sumatra to the Bu.Idhists in t'eylon, in tlu; Trans -Gangetic 
Fiji Islands, from which circumsUnce and their countries, and in those north of the gre.'it Hirna- 
ignorance in navigation the inference is th.at they laya, are very nnmermis, and follow several ohilu- 
bavG travelled from tlie west into the Pacific only sophies. Aryans of India, who punme a worship of 
BO far «s the prevailing winds allowed. nature, of spirits, or demons, and liave adopted 

Sturt thinks it is difficult to determine ‘from physiological doctrines as revelations, worship- 
what race the Aimtralian sprang, for there is not ping deified mortals and her(»es, and believing 
one of the great families into which the human race in many incarnations of vSiva ami of Vishnu, an; 
has been divided with which they may be prop(‘rly spread all over India, aiul have imparted t-o its 
classed.’ Strzelccki, who mixed among the A^istra- prior occupants a considerable acquaintance with 
lian tribes of tho great<;8t diversity, say.s ; ‘In their religious books. These prior peoples con - 
bis physical appearance he does not exhibit any stitute the bulk of the inhabitants of BrifisU 
features by which his race could be classed or India, and have mertJy iidde«l on to their own 
identified with any of the generally known divisions nature and S])irit and devil worship some of the 
of mankind.’ Perhaps the most practical account legends and philosophical views of the Aryan 
is that given by Wilkc.s, who, in his American Hindu; and among.st the professors of ilinfliii.sni 
Exploring Expedition, say.s : ‘ They differ from any are a multitude of sects worshipping Siva, or 
other raceof'incn in features, complex habits, and Vishnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or their incar- 
language ; their colour and features assimilab; nation.s, or the uhtc vikrania or idol of stone 
them to the African type, their long black silky or wood or brass, with or without form. A body 
bair has a resemblance to the Malay, their of religionists, tlie Sikh, considerable from their 
language approximates to the American Indians, Jictivity and their late political power, converts 
while there is much in their physiail traits, from the Jut or GcU; races in tho Panjah, h.ave 
manners, and cu.stoms to which no analogy can adopUiddoctrincBpartlyobtaincdfromthcmono- 
be traced in any other pe^le ; their moat striking theistic Muhammadans, and partly from the 
distinction is the hair.’ The Clunesc, the Mahay, Arytin Hindu ; but though tlu'ir faith is only 
and the Celebians have for ages visited the aouth- about 2t>l) yeara in exiHU‘nc(;, they too have 
eastern islands of the Indian Ocean, and had their broken iij) into several sects. The*great m.asB of 
stations on the Australian coast, trading with the thi; Indian people are. of non-Aryan origin, ami 
inhabitants, and conveying from thence cargoe.s follow religious rites and eustoma tho origin of 
of trepang, sheila, etc. which is quite' unknown. — Tod's Ho jasthan^ ii. J 17 ; 

The Mongolian, whether Scythian, Turk, or (opiain I lerherl ot yt. Gleanings of Scicjur ; 
Tartar, is without imagination or strong reason- Ikher's Journaf \. 195; flfr.s. Ilervey^ a Lady in 
iqg powers, but is intrepid in danger, steady in Tartary, ii. 5; Gentlemans Afagazinc ; Layaid, 
urpose, overc/>ming all opposition, despising bis Nineveh, ii. 250 ; Jinrlons Sleecn, iii, 44. 
fellows, a gre^t conqueror. Such has been bis KACHA, also called Racbewar and Racbevndu 
character as long as bisUjry has rccordcii bis name ; and ilajwar, a martial race of the Northern 
he appears to have l>ecn made to command and Ciituirs, who claim to be descendants from 
to oppress. We find him in the infancy of the Kshatriya Hindus. They are a brave race, with a 
hatnan race, as well as at later periods, descend- high sense of honour. 

ing from his far-distant mountains, emerging from itACHENARA, in Coorg a sect of the lingaet 
the great deserts in Central Asia, and overrunning religionists. 

the most wealthy, the most mighty, or the most RACKA NASTA, Can. ? Stunted teak ; a 
civilised of nations. He exercises power as his forest tenn. 

peculiar privilege and right. RACONDA RUSSEIiLIANA. Gray. A fish 

The Shemite, says I^yard, whether Hebrew, of the Indian seas, from 4 to 6 inches in length. 
Arab, or Syrian, has a brilliant imagination, At Penang, numerous at all seasons, although less 
ready conception, a repugnance to any restraint so than they are at the SandheJids and the mouths 
may affect the liberty of his person or of his of the Gangea The Bengal fishermen denominate 
intellect’ He conceives naturally beautiful form^ the Sj^cies, Potassah, Fessah or Phaaah. Fessah 
whe^er they be embodied in bis words or in hi« or Pnasah in Bengal is a generic term, but 
works ; his poetry is distinguished by them, and particularly applied to Engiraulis phasah, Bveh,^ 
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ancj K. telarah, Bndt. It ip a heavy swunmer, 
and, like the rest of Clupeoidiae, expires immedi- 
ately on leaving its element. It is chiefly con- 
punied in a dried state. 

RADHA, the celebrated mistrees of Krishna ; 
she was the wife of Ayana-Gosha, a cowherd of 
Gokal, with whom she lived within a forest near 
the Jumna; she waa one of Krishna’s favourite 
mistresses, the chiet of the Gopi or nymphs of 
Vrij. She has been deified by the Hindus, and 
her imago is set up in the temiJes, and worshipped 
pt the festivrtla with that of Krishna, being con- 
sidered an incarnation of Lakshmi. In Hindu 
poetry Raclha occupies a prominent place. Her 
parentiS were Vrisha-bhann and Kiriiidha. She 
IS also called Kalavati. In the Indian Bong of 
Songs, nothing can be more graceful and 
delicate than the shades by which Krishna is 
portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned 
by the love of 

‘Beautiful Rjulha, jasmine bosomed Ihidha,* 

from the allurements of the forest nymphs, in 
whom the five senses are typified. As he is 
playing with them in the deep green >vood, 

‘ In the early daye of fipring, 

\yhpn every wind from w.irin Malay brbigM fragrance 
on its wing,' 

suddenly glides Radha into the circle, I 

* Aryl all among thoee damsels free and bold 
Touched Krishna with a soft mouth, kind and cold ; 
And like thu others leaning on hia breast, 

Unlike the others left there liove’a unrest j 
And like the others joining in hia song, 

Unlike the others made him silent bmg 

she leaves in him the sense of a trouble, of a 
longing, which all the blandishments of his wmod- 
nympbs cannot soothe away. He bids farewell to 
hia more earthly pastimes : — 

‘ We will play no more, beautiful shadows I 
A fancy pame solemn and sad, 

More sweet with unspeakable longings 
Than the best of the pleasures we had : 

1 am not now the Krishna who kissed you j 
That exquisite dream, 

The Vision I saw in my dancing, 

Has spoiled what you seem.’ 

He is shamccl and {Kuiitcnt at having declined 
ppon a lower passion from an affection once 
within his reach, bo infinitely more complete. — 
Arnold, 

RADH A, wife of Dnryodhana’s charioteer, and 
nurse of Kerna, whom she reared as her son, after 
he waa exposed on the banks of the Yamuna by 
his own mother. — Tr. Jlind, i. p. 34. 

RADHA-KUND, four miles from Govardhan, 
the hoary and holy mount connected with the 
richeet associations of the Hindus, and beheld by 
them with an absorbing interest. The (Greeks 
had tlieir Olympus, and the Hebrews their Sinai ; 
the Jain sect nave their Parasnaih, the Saiva 
Hindu their Kailasa, and the Vaisbnava Hindu 
their Govardhan. The Christian pilgrini to 
Judea sees Bethlehem and Jerusalein, and then 
goes to Sinai. The Vaishuava pilgrim in Vrij 
sees Muttra and Brindabai}, and then goes to 
Govardhan. Govardhan is the Faroassus of the 
Hindus. Indeed, taking Kristina for Apollo, the 
Qopni for the Muses, and the Mans-ganga — a 
large, beautifully infaced tank — for the fount of 
Gaatalie, it out and out justifies the comparison. 
The especial holiness of Govardhan is owing to 


its being the first scene of Krishna’s apotheosis. 
It was upon this mount that the first image was 
raised to his worship under the name of Govar- 
dhaniiati). The great annual inela or religious 
fair of Anii-kiit at Govardhan, first instituted 
by Vallabha, generally takes place in the montli 
of Kartika, and not less than a hundred thousand 
people aseernble. It cehdDratcta a pastoral incident 
in the life of Krishna, and throughout all Vrij the 
horns of the cattle are painted red with vermilion, 
find those of a cow are occasionally seen coyere*! 
with eilver loaf. Radha-Valjabhi is the name of a 
sect of Vajshnava Hindus, literally the lord and 
lover of Radha, whose worship is paid to Krishna 
on account of his favourite niistress Radha. Radha 
is the object of adoration to all the sects who 
worshij) that deity, and not imfrequently obtains 
a degree of preference that almost throws Krishna 
into the shade. This sect was founded at Brin- 
daban, in the 16th century, by Hari Vans. 
Radlia Vallabhi are two Sanskrit words, from 
Jiad’h, to accomplish, and Vallabha, beloved. Mr. 
Sherring, however, says the Radha- Valiabhi were 
founded by Vallabbacharya, and worship Krishna 
and Radha conjointly. They profess high cere- 
monial purity, do not eat fish or flesh, nor 
drink spiritB, and worship Krishna frequently 
dining the day, but taking great interest in all 
tales of the lila or sports of Krishna and the 
Gopins. They are termed Jhanki. They are 
burned when dead. — Tr. of Hind, ii. p. Ill ; 
Sherrittg's Castes, p. 251. 

RAD HAN PUR is held by the Babi family, 
who, since the reign of Humayun, have always 
been prominent in the annals of Gujerat. It is 
stab^d formerly to have been in the possession of 
the Waghela, and to have been called Lunawara, 
after Waghela Lunaji of the Sardhara branch of 
that tribe. The first Babi entered Hindustan in 
the company of Humayun. Bahadur IQian Babi 
was appoinU^d Faujdar of Tharad in the rei^ of 
Shah Jahan ; and Ins son Sher Khan Babi, on 
account of his local knowledge, was sent to 
aid Prince Murad Baksh in the government of 
Gujerat. It is a native state in the Bombay 
Presidency, lying between lat. 23” 26' and 23° 68' 
N., and long. 71° 28' and 72° 3' E. The area 
comprises 160 villages in an area of 833 square 
miles, and has a population numbering (1872) 
91,579, of whom 11,003 are Musalraans, and the 
rest Hindus. — Imp. Gaz, v. p. 11. 

RADII], a division of the Gaur Brahmans. 

RADIIOTSAVAM. Tel. Annual feast in 
honour of each local Hindu deity. It is a fair. 

RAD-i-KUFR, part of the Muhammadan creed. 
Bad means repulsion, remstance, refutation. See 
Kalamah. 


RADISH, Raphanufi sativus. 


Far, ». rndiculaia ; mr. S. niger. 


Hung-lo-ji’eli, . . Chin. 
MiiIIi, . . Dukh., Hind. 
Rave, Radis, . . . Fr. 
Kadieschen, . . Gbb. 

Mara, ..... GIUJ. 
Ravanello, . . . , IT. 


I>ohak, 
Mulaka, . 
Rabano. . 
Mulingbi, 
Turp, . 


Malat. 
Sansk. 
. . 8p. 

Tav. 
. Tube. 


This vegetable may be sown at the commenoe- 
roent of the rains, cither in beds broadcast, or on 
ridges of beds where other vegetables Iwe ^en 
planted. In the rainy season they giw batter 
on the ridges. The seed should be ti^den in or 
beaten down, and then a good watering given to 
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them. When about 8 inches high, carefully thin, 
leaving at least a space of five fingers’ breadth 
between each plant. They take from three to five 
weeks to come to perfection, and require a good 
share of watering. The turnip radishes are of 
various colours, — white, red, Spanish black, round, 
purple ; also long white, red, and purple. The 
red, white, pink, and purple turnip varieties 
succeed best on the plains, the black Spanish R. 
niger is of little value ; the seed-pods when young 
make excellent pickles. The horse - radish is 
Cochlearia armoracea, Linn. — Riddell; Jaffrnj. 

RAE, Rae-Raian, Rao, Raja, Maharaja, Rana, 
Maharana, are Hindu titles. 

RAEEN, a tribe following Muhammadanism 
in the f*anjab, who are said to have come from 
Sind and Jeysulmir. They are skilful cultivators; 
they dress as Hindus. They are politically insigni- 
ficant, but are to be found in the vicinity of all 
great cities. Unrivalled as market gardeners, they 
carry on an elaborate and perfect cultivation. 

RAFAI, an order of Darvesh in Muham- 
madan countries. In Egypt they let their hair 
grow long, aud dress in long-akirt-ed outer coats. 
In their religious ceremonial services, called zikr, 
they whirl round and round, sway their heads to 
and fro, proclaim aloud the name of God and his 
unity, Allah, Allah, and exclaiming La illah il 
Allah, as they whirl round with a velocity such 
as to extend the garment with centrifugal force. 
In their services, the zikr occasionally become 
ecstatic or malbus, and occasionally epileptic 
seizures occur. From their cries, Europeans 
have styled them the Howlers, but their religious 
services are such as are alluded to in 1 Samuel x. 
6~ll. See Majzub ; Malbus: Zikr. 

RAFFICKEK, a plant; from the fibres of its 
bark the Lepcha near Darjiling make remarkably 
light and strong fishing-nets. 

RAFFLES, Sir THOMAS STAMFORD, author 
of the History of Java, Lond. 1817, 2 vols. 4 to, 
and other valuable works on the Malay Penin- 
sula. He was one of the most remarkable of the 
many distinguished men who have risen from the 
ranks of the East India Company’s Civil Service. 
He was the founder of Singapore, and one of the 
best and most astute of the governors of smaller 
Eastern British dependencies. He was born at 
sea near Jamaica, on the 6th of July 1781. From 
hifl infancy he was accustomed to an adventurous 
life. His father, Benjamin Raffles, was one of the 
oldest captains in the trade of those seas out of 
the port of London. Placed at an early age at a 
school in Hammersmith, at fourteen he was placed 
08 an extra clerk in the East India House, but he 
did not abandon learning. His leisure hours 
were never idle ; and when, in 1805, the Court of 
Directors resolved on consolidating the establish- 
ment at Penang, he was named Assistant- Secretary, 
and towards the close of that year he arrived in 
the Indian Archipelago. Whilst the whole E. 
Archipelago was under British domination, he 
was Governor-General, and resided near Batavia 
from 1811 to 1816, and from 1818 to 1824 he 
woe Governor of the British poseessions of Sumatra. 
During his visit to London, before coming to 
Sumatra, he founded the Zoolomcal Society, 
and was iia first president, and he began the 
Zoological Gardens. When he sailed from 
Bencooleo, the ship took fire when about 60 
miles from land, and all his official and private 


documents, all the living and mounted animals 
of Sumatra, were destroyed. Lady liaffles, his 
widow, wrote a memoir of her husband. Slie 
Avas the second wife of Sir Stamford, to whom 
she was married in 1817. Her maiden name was 
Sophia Hull ; she survived her liusband 22 years, 
and died on the 12th of December 1868, aged 72, 
at Ilighwood, near Hendon, Middlesex, an estate 
purchased by Sir Stamford shortly after his return 
to England in 1824. — St. Johns Indmn Archi- 
pelago, ii. p. 44 ; Bikmore, p. 488. 

RAFFLESIA, a genus of stemlesR parasitical 
plants of the natural order Rafflcaiacejc. Sumatra 
and Java the species known are R. Arnoldi, R. 
Patrna, R. Ctimingi, R. Horsfieldii, R. Rocliu?scnii, 
all deemed to have astringent and styptic pro- 
perties. R. Arnoldi, R. Br., is a gigantic 
iwasite, growing upon the stems of some of the 
vine order, Cissus angiistifolia, in Sumatra. The 
flower measures from II feet to 3 feet 6 inches, 
and weighs 14 lbs. It was discovered by Dr. J. 
Arnold in 1818, on Sir Stamford Raffles’ first 
journey from Bencoolcn into the interior of 
Sumatra. Writing from Sumatra, on the Manna 
river, he says : ‘ ()nc of the Malay servants came 
riMjiiing to rnc with wonder in his eyes, and he 
pointed to a flower growing close to the ground 
under the rushes. The whole flower was of a 
very thick substance, the pet-als anti nectary 
being but in few places less than n (juartcr of an 
inch thick, and in some places three-quarters of an 
inch ; the substance of it was very succulent. A 
swarm of flies was hovering over the mouth of 
the nectary, and apparently laying their eggs in 
the substance of it. It had precisely the smell 
of tainted beef. It mCt'usurerl a full yard across, 
the petnls being 12 inches from the base to the 
apex. The ncctariuni could hold 12 pints ; and 
tlie weight of this prodigy we caloulakd to be 15 
lbs.' — J)r. Jo.<icph Arnold ; Jameson, Ed. Joitrn. 

RAFU. Hind. Darning. Kafu Kama, to darn ; 
Rafu Kari, darning. Rafugar, a needle- worker 
who darns and joins shawls, etc., with the utmost 
delicacy. 

RAFZI. Arati. The Shiah Muhammadan sect, 
regarded by the Sunni sect as heretics. Sec 
Shiah. 

RAG. Hind. A vein ; a flaw in a precious 
stone. 

RAGA. Hind. A melody, a piece of music ; 
in Hindu mythology, the Hindu modes, or melodics 
personified, six or more in number, and the 
liagini are their consorts. 

RAGA. Malay. A basket, a grain mea.sure 
of the Sulu and Sunda Isles, in weight f>3J lbs. 

RAGHA, in Northern Media, the eleventh 
settlement of the Aryans (xii. verse 16). Ragha 
with the three races is doubtless the Rhagaj 
of Strabo and Ptolemy, the greatest city in Media, 
^outh of Teheran. This north-eastern portion of 
Media includes the passes of the Caspian. The 
possession of these passes was a protection to the 
other Aryans, and at the same time the key to the 
whole of Media, and therefore Persia. The dis- 
trict is called also Choana (Qwan). Ahriman 
established here unbelief in the spiritual supre- 
macy of Zarathustra, — another schism, or at all 
events another portion of ancient Aryan history. 
See Aryan. 

RAGHAVA, a name of the Rama Raghava 
Vilasa, a poem by Viswanatha on the life of 
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Ratna. ViBwazutiha alao wrote the Sabitja Bar- 
pat) a. 

RAGHAVANSA, a celebrated poem by Kali- 
dasa on the life of Rama. It is in 19 cantos, and 
has been translated into several of the European 
languages. — Dowmn. 

RAGHAVA-PANDAVIYA, a modern poem by 
Kavi Raja, which is in high repute, celebrating 
the actions of Raghava, a name of Rama. It 
recounts at once in the same words the storiep of 
tiie Ramayana and of the Mahabharata, and the 
composition is so managed that the words may be 
applied to Rama or the Pandavas. 

KAGHUGARH, native state in Malwa. The 
Chauhan Rajputs of Raghugarh are known by the 
name of Kychi, and are one of the oldest families 
in Malwa. In 1780, Madhojee Sindia stripped 
the fainily of their possessions, and imprisoned 
the Raja Bulwunt Singh and his son Jye Singh. 
Jye Singh maintained the war with Sindia till 
1818, when he died, leaving his title to be dis- 
puted by two claimants, Dhokul Singh and A jit 
Singh. The matter was complicated by disputes 
in the family, and at last, in 1843, with the con- 
sent of the British Government, arrangements 
were made, and Chuttcrsal got 32 villages, j 
yielding 9000 rupees. Ajit Singh received 120 j 
of the 204 villages originally granted to his i 
family. ! 

RAGI, Eleusine coracana, and Sawi, Panicum 
miliaceum, millets, will produce something any- 
where, but the quantity of produce is exactly in 
the ratio to the goodness of the soil. Ragi pays 
tolerably even on the black soil which cannot be 
given to rice, on account of its situation not 
permitting the water to rest u|X)n it. — Dr. 
Marshall. 


RAGINI, music. In Hindu mythology, the 
thirty Ragini, or female passions, are the nymphs 
of music. — As. Res. i. p. 264. 

RAGONATH RAO, also called Ragoba, the 
second son of Baji Rao, the first Peshwa, He 
was at one time much connected with the British, | 
and was the father of the last Peshwa. — Elphin, \ 
p. 640. 


RAGS. 

Lonmcii, Vodden, 
Chines, Chitfoils, 
Drilles, Drapoaux 
Lumpen, . . . 
Ohondi, . . . 
Chendi, . . . 
Rags are used 


Dot. 
. Fr. 

Ger. 

Guj. 

Hinp. 


Straaci, Strazze, . . lx. 
Tampal, parcha, Malay, 
Farropos, Trapos, . Port. 
1'rcp jo, Trebje, . Ru.s. 

Tropos, Sp. 

Anarajos, Haropos, 


in the manufacture of paper. 
Rags and other paper-making materials arc ex- 
ported from India annually, value Rs. 1,72,114. 

RAH. Pers. A road. Rah-dari, a guide. 
Rahzan, a highway robber. 

RAHAL. Arab. A camel-load, about five 
cwt. Rahil, a traveller. Rahilah, a caravan. 

RAH AN. Burm. A perfected Buddhist saint ; 
a Phoungye, a Talapoin. 

RAH ASYA. Sansk. A mystical doctrine. 
RAHAT. Konkan. The Persian wheel ; also 
a iminning- wheel. 

jttAHlM. Arab. Merciful, an attribute of the 


deity. 

RAHLAT. Arab. Departure by death. 
Muhammadans speak of Rahfat Farmana, to take 
a journey ; Intikal Kama, to make a change ; and 
Guar- jana, to pass away. 

RArlT, the country of the Chauhan Rajputs in 
the state of Ulwar. 


RAHTOR or Rhator, a dynasty originally 
of Kanouj, afterwards continued in Marwar. 
They commence authentic history in A.D. 300? 
by Yavanaswa, prince of Parlipur, supposed of 
Indo-Scythic origin. In a.d. 1381, Chonda 
assaulted Man dor, and made it his capital. In 
1680 was murdered Ajit Singh, in whose reign 
occurred the Rahtor conflict at Dehli, 4th July 
1679 (7th Sravan. S. 1716), and the thirty years’ 
war against the empire. He was murdered by 
bis son. The Charan are the sacred order of the 
Rahtor country ; the warlike tribes esteem the 
heroic lays of the bard more than the homily of 
the Brahman, and they hold lands, literally, on 
the tenure of ‘an old song.’ In Colonel Tod’s 
time, the genealogical roll of the Rahtor was about 
60 feet in length, commencing as usual witli 
a theogony, followed by the production of the 
first Rahtor from the spine (raht) of Indra, 
the nominal father being Yavanaswa, prince of 
Parlipur. Of the topography of Parlipur, the 
Rahtor had no other notion than that it was in 
the north. The genealogies trace their pedigree 
to Kush, the second son of Rama, consequently 
they would be Suryavansa. But by the bards of 
this race they are denied this honour ; and although 
Kushite, they are held to be the descendants of 
Kasyapa of the Solar race, by the daughter of a 
Dyte (Titan). The progeny of llirna Kasyapa is 
accordingly stigmatized as being of demoniac 
origin. They, however, succeeded to the Lunar 
race of Kushnaba, descendants of Ujatnida, the 
founders of Kanouj. Indeed, some genealogists 
maintain the Rahtor to be of Kusika race. The 
first locality of the Rahtor was Gadhipura or 
Kanouj, where they are found enthroned in the 
6th century ; and though beyond that period 
they connect their line with the princes of Kosula 
or Ayodhya, the facts rest on assertion only. In 
the period approaching the Tartar conquest of 
India, we find them contesting with the last Tuar 
and Chauhan kings of Dehli, and the Balica-rae of 
Anhilwara, the right to jmramouiit importance 
amidst the princes of India. The combats for 
supremacy destroyed them all. Weakened by 
internal strife, the Chauhan of Dehli fell, and his 
death exposed the North-West frontier. Kanouj 
followed ; and while its last prince, dye-Chand, 
found a grave in the Ganges, his son Scoji sought 
an asylum in Maroost’hulli, the regions of death. 
Seoji was the founder of the Rahtor dynasty in 
Marwar on the ruins of the Purihara of Mundor. 
Here they brought their ancient martial spirit, 
and a more valiant being exists not than can be 
found amongst the sons of Seoii. The Moghul 
emperors were indebted for half their conquests 
to the Lakh Talwar Rahtoran, the 100,000 swords 
of the Rahtor. In less than three centuries after 
their migration from Kanouj, the liahtors, the 
issue of Seoji, spread over a surface of four 
degrees of longitude, and the same extent of lati- 
tude, or nearly 80,000 miles square. The Rahtor 
has twenty-four sac’ha. The Rahtor of Bikanir 
are unchanged in their martial qualifications, 
bearing as high a reputation as any other class 
in India. The Rahtor of the desert have fewer 
prejudices tliaii their more eastern brethren ; they 
will eat food without inquiring by whom it was 
dressed, and will drink either wine or water with- 
out asking to whom the cup belonj^d. I'bey 
would make the best soldiers in the wo^d H they 
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RAHU. 


RAIL. 


would submit to discipline, as they are brave, 
hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient ; but in 
the inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxi- 
cating herbs, arc said to exceed all the Chatis 
Raikula, the thirty-six royal tribes of India. The 
piala or cup is a favourite with every Rajput who 
can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea 
for ennui, arising from the absence of all mental 
stimulus, in which they are more deficient, from 
the nature of the country, than most of their war- 
like countrymen. — Tod'n Rajasthan^ ii. pp. 115, 
196, 242 ; Thomas' Prinsep, p. 258. 

RAHU. Hind. A large fish of the Ganges, 
which attains to upwards of 25 lbs. 

RAHU, in Hindu astronomy, the moon’s 
ascending node. The word is derived from a 
verb, literally meaning to abandon, void, hence 
also black, darkness^ shadow, etc., and is repre- 
sented in Hindu mythology as having no body, 
the umbra of the astronomers. The umbra may 
be said to devour, as it were, the luminaries. In 
a physical sense the Hindus consider it as one of 
the obscure planets, which occasion eclipses ; but, 
according to their mythology, Rahu is the head of 
a monster, of which Ketu, the descending node, 
is the trunk. It is supposed by some commen- 
tators to be the Typhaeus of Hesiod. Rahu is 
fabled to have been translated to the stellar sphere, 
and became the author of eclipses by occasionally 
swallowing the sun and moon. The origin of the 
hostility of Rahu to the sun and moon is this: 
When the gods were drinking the amrita produced 
at the churning of the ocean, Rahu, a demon, 
assumed the form of a god, and began to drink, 
when the sun and moon, in friendship to the 
gods, revealed the deceit. His head was then cut 
off by Vishnu, but, being immortal by having 
tasted the amrita, the head and tail retained their 
separate existence, and were transferred to the 
sky. The head became the cause of eclipses b^ 
its animosity to the sun and moon, and the tail 
became Ketu, or the descending node. *And 
now thou faH’st a prey to death, like the full 
moon to Rah u’s jaws consigned.’ — Williams' Nala^ 
p. 209; Wilsorij Malathi and Madhava^ p. 116. 
oee Qndia ; Ketu. 

RAHULA, son of Sakya the Buddha. 

RAI, a town in the pashalik of Baghdad, in 
Irak-i-Ajam or Turkish Arabia, the birthplace of 
RazL See Razi. 

RAI BARELI, in Oudh, a town which gives its 
name to a revenue division comprising the districts 
of Partabgarh, Rai Bareli, and Sultanpur. The 
town is situated on the banks of the Sai, 48 miles 
south-east of Lucknow, in lat. 26® 18' 60" N., and 
long. 81® 16' 26" E. 'Hie population of the divi- 
sion is about three millions. Brahmans form the 
most numerous caste, next come the Ahir, Chamar, 
and Kshatrim 

RAICHOkE, a town and a doab or meso- 
potamia in ^e centre of the Peninsula of India, 
in the dominions of the nawab of Uvderabad. 
The doab has an area of 6600 square miles, and a 
popnlation of 600,000. 

RAI DAS, founder of a Hindu sect called Rai 
Daal It is a sect of Vaishnava Hindus, ^i Das 
WM originally a Obamar, one of the aboririnal 
tribes of India, who are labourers, leather workers, 
shoemidcen, and in Gh’hattisgarh, largely farmers. 
His religK»as views were in accordance with the 
dootimer of Bsmanand, and his followers are 


known as the Rai-das Panthi, Rai Dasi, and Sad'h 
Nami. Throughout India there is no more despised 
race than the Chamar. In the distribution of occu- 
pations, nothing has been left for them but the, 
m Hindu eyes, degrading handicraft of skinning 
dead cattle, which is so insufficient for their 
numbers, that the great majority of thorn are 
driven to earn their bread from hand to mouth 
by ill-i>aid day-labour. In the great isolated 
plain of Ch’hattisgarh, where the jungle has not 
even yet been thoroughly mastered by man, hands 
cannot be spared from agriculture simply to 
gratify social prejudices, and the Chamars, who 
make up some twelve per cent, of the population, 
are nearly all cultivators. 

The creed adopted by them is the Sad’hnami or 
Rai Dasi, a branch of one of the most celebrat-ed 
dissenting movements in Indian religious history, 
namely that of the Raraanandi. No images are 
allowed ; it is not even lawful to approach the 
Supremo Being by external forms of worship, 
except the morning and evening invocation of 
this holy name (Sad’hnam), but believers are en- 
joined to keep him constantly in their minds, 
and to show their religion by charity. Even if 
the creed be weak as a moral support, it is strong 
as a social bond ; and, no longer weighed down by 
a sense of inferiority, the Sad’hnami hold together, 
and resist all attempts from other castes to re- 
assert their traditional domination over them. 
They are good and loyal subjects. — 

Religion of the Hindus^ i. p. 113. 

RAIDRUG, a town in Bellary district, Madras, 
in lat. 14° 41' 50" N., long. 76° 52' 50" E. ; popu- 
lation (1871), 7729. Consists of a citadel and 
lower fort, the latter containing the town, which 
is regularly laid out. The lower fort is guarded 
by a triple line of works, and a narrow pathway 
hewn in the rock leads from it to the citadel. 
At intervals along this path are gateways of 
solid masonry and fresh lines of fortification. The 
earlier Palegars of Raidrug were of the Boya race. 
— Imp. Gaz. 

RAIGAR, in Mherwara, workers in skins and 
leather, also labourers. 

RAIGARH, an old chiefship or native state now 
attached to the Sumbulpore distrjet of Central 
India, It lies between lat. 21° 46' and 22° 35' N., 
and long. 88° and 83° 85' E., and is bounded on 
the north by the native states of Sirguja and 
Gangpur under Chutia Nagpur, on the south by 
the river Mahanadi and the Sumbulpore khalsa, on 
the east by the zamindari of Jeypore or Kolabira, 
on the south-west by the zamindari of Chandra- 
pur, and on the north-west by the feudatory state 
of ^kti under Bilaspur. The principal castes are 
agricultural, — Kolta, Agbaria, Kanwa^, Saonra, 
Gond, and Bhomia ; besides Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Mabanti, with a fair profiortion of artisans. A 
chief of Raigarh, as a reward for his fidelity and 
services, was declared to be under the special 
protection of the British Government. Popula- 
tion in 1872 was 63,804. 

RAIIDiE, a family of plagiostomous cartil- 
aginous fishes, of which the common ray is the 

the Rallidss, a family of lairds. Of the 
short- winged rails unable to fly are the Weka rail 
of the Pacific islands, the Ocydromus Australis; 
Earle’s Weka is 0. I^rlei of New Zealand, 0. 
sylvestris is the wood - hen of Lord Howe’s 



RAILS. 


RAILWAYS. 


island, and 0. LafreenayanuR is the N. Caledonia 
rail. 

RAILS and pondhi or ciaterns were frequently- 
constructed by the Buddhists of India in con- 
nection with their religious structures. The 
former have in many instances disappeared. 
They were erected round sacred trees, pillars, 
and temples. A beautiful specimen of one is at 
Sanchi. The cisterns were cut in the rook near 
the cells of the meudicante, and were fed by small 
channels, also rock -cut, obviously for the purpose 
of supplying the monks with one of the necessaries 
of life. — Fergusfton. 

RAILWAYS were first attempted to be intro- 
duced into India in 1845, by two companies, 
termed the East India and the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company, but the projectors 
found it necessary to apply to Government for aid, 
and Government guaranteed 5 per cent, for a 
term of 91) years, giving the land. Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson, a civil engineer of Great Britain, in 
1843 had suggested railways for India, during the 
administration of Lord Ellenborough, and Mr. 
Bird, his successor, took up the subject. It was 
not encouraged either by the Court of Directors 
or the London mercantile community. Subse- 
quently, during Lord Ilardinge’s administration 
and on his recommendation, the Court of Directors 
granted the land for a lino from ( 'alcutta to Dehli, 
with a guarantee of 4 per cent, of interest on five 
milRons ateriing, and this was the first of the j 
guarantees which have since been extended to 
canals, irrigation channels, and other railroads. 
The first to progress were the East Indian and 
Great Indian TVninsular Itailways, when con- 
tracts were signed in August 1819. During Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, tlie railway Bchemes 
made progress, and on the 18th November 1852, 
Bombay saw the first passenger train run. On the 
20th April 1853, Lord Dalhousic, in a minute, 
urged their extension for strategic purposes, and 
on political and cominorcial grounds, and he 
mapped out certain trunk lines. 

In 1880, the railways were as under: — 

Indian, runs up the valley of the Ganges from 
Calcutta (Ho\^rah) as far as Dehli, with a branch 
to Jubbulpur ; (2) the Great Indian Peninsula, 
which starts from Bombay, and sends one arm 
north-east to Jubbulpur, with a branch to Nagpur, 
and another south-east to the frontier of Madras; 
(8) the Madras line, with its terminus similarly at 
Madras city, and two arms running respectively 
to the Great Indian Peninsula junction at Raichorc, 
nhd to Beyqtur on the opposite coaftt, ith branches 
to Bangalore and Bellary; (4) the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, connecting Lucknow and Moradabad 
with Cawnpur and Benares; (5) the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India ; (6) the Sind, Panjab, 
and Dehli, consisting of three sections, one in 
Lower Sind, another from Dehli to Lahore, and 
the third from Lahore to Multan ; (7) the South 
Indian ; ( 8) the Eastern Bengal. 

The Indus Valley Railway starts from a point 
ail miles west of Multan on the Paniab Railway, 
and runs through Shujabad and Babawulpur to 
Sukkurf and thence to Rotree, 

The most important engineering works con- 
nected with Inalan railways were on the Tbm 
Qkat, hr An incline of nine miles and a quarter, 
in the course of which the nonhem branch of the 


G. I. P. Railway attains an elevation of 972 feet. 
The southern branch is taken through the moun- 
tains of the Bhor Ghat, by an incline nearly 16 
miles long, with a total elevation of 1831 feet, by 
a serious of cuttings, tunnels, viaducts, and em- 
bankments, which are only rivalled by those on 
the Thul Ghat. 

The most important section, completed in 1870» 
was from Sohagpur to Jubbulpur on the G. I. P* 
line, by means of which railway communicatio 
between Bombay and Calcutta was estabUshe^l* 
Next in importance was the completion of the 
Sutlej bridge, by which liahore and Dehli were 
joined. The year 1871 saw Bombay city joined to 
Madras by the linking together of the Madras and 
the G. I. P. railways at Raichore. Thus the system 
of trunk lines, originally laid down by Lord 
Dalhousie, may be regarded as completed. Com- 
mencing at Negapatam, the most southern ter- 
j minus of the present Madnis system, and proceed- 
ing by Bombay, Jubbulpur, Allahabad, and 
jjahore to Multan, on the Indus, a continuous 
length of about 2800 miles of railway was 
forraed- 

Thc cost of the several Indian lines varied con- 
siderably. The East Indian, 1508 miles, includ- 
ing 410 of double lino, cost £20,000 per mile; the 
Great Indian Peninsular, 1280 miles, including 
325 miles of double line, cost £18,860, and the 
Bombay and Baroda cost £18,720; but the 
Madraa line cost only £12,800, and the nartow 
gauge South Indian £6780. The guaranteed 
companies have raised £97,173,822. 

Tlio eight great lines may be thus shown, viz. : — 



Id 

Passon- 

Rcrs. 

Goods 

and 

Minerals 
— Tons. 

GfARANTEKD. 

East Indian, .... 
Ea.stern Bengal, . , . 



414,173 

1.50 1,08.8,215 

Ondh and Rohilkhand, 

547 

2,432,4651 

601,815 

Hind, Pai\}nb, & Dehli, 

66.5 

4,16n,179| 

I 951,674 

Mailraa, 

801 

4,00.3,012 

609,006 

518,040 

Hoiith Indian, 

6.3.S 

4,477,8.55 

Great Indian Peninsula, 

1288 

4,751,044 

1,164,214 

Bombay, Baro<ia.&C.Ind 

421 

6,237,074 

627,905 


Total, 


4577 28, 060, 745 


4,870,877 


Kast Indian, .... 
Calcutta and S.E., . . 

Nalhati, 

Northern BengAl, . . 

Tirhut 

Patna-Gya, .... 
I'an.ial' Northern, . . 
Indu.s Valley, . . . 

Kandahar, 

Mnltra-Hathraa, . . 
Cawnpur & Farakhahad, 
Dildnrnagsr ACihazipur, 

Rivjj»utana, .... 
Weat-ern Rajputana, . 

Hindia, 

Rlndia-Nemtich, . . . 

Holkar, 

Bhavnagar-Oondal, . 

Patri, 

Gaekwar of Baroda’a, . 
Khatngaon, .... 

Aroraoti, 

WordJia Coal, . . . 

Niwm’a 

Dhond-Manmad, . . 

Nagpur & Ch'hatti.sgarh, 
Rangoou and Ira wadi J 
valley 


Total, . . . 
Grand Totai., 


1,504 

8,081,828 

595,803 

28 

27 

i;l5,O01 

244 

705,707 

85 

475,3774 

57 

510,600 

180 

1,849,790 

490) 

931 

' 1,.364,425 

20 

322,4784 

2 

7,125 


3,471,109 
31, 934 
9 , 6:16 
123,154 
74,143 
.54,500 
27.3,550 


.32,247 

.35 


3 





8 

22 

48 

8 

6 

46 

121 

140 

50 


2,044,823 

486,973 

214,200 

1,129,508 


25,406 

71,166 

70,423 

327,469| 

311,938 

139,068 


208,118 

77,909 

37,045 

138,918 


15,484 

23,111 

42,471 

80,805 

71,846 

107,460 


163 

4213 

8790 


1,112,424 

19,090,1051 


118,806 
5.576, 26lA 


48,04Q.940|I10,458,18T 


Gross 

Receipts. 


£452,481 

44.5,51.5 

1,137,722 

564,900 

341.127 

2,287,382 

76.5,784 


£5,084,861 


3,936,635 

14,210 

6,002 

144!o:io 

45,202 

48,156 

336,828 

647,260 

1.3, .522 
220 

372,372 

6.5,010 

31,4.30 

140,148 


2,737 

5,087 

21,444 

70,271 

69,610 

10,395 

182,271 


£6.p4,732 
1^1 2,099593 
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Matur, .... Arab. I Piaggia, .... It. 

Ho BURtf. Iluvia, Sp. 

Plate, Fr- I Mui, Tam. 

Regen, Okr. i Yaghmur, . . . Tdrk. 

Baruit, .... Hind. | 


The occasional showers which fall throughout 
the year in Britain are unknown in most countries 
in S. Asia, and the first particular to attend to in 
examining their climates in connection with their 
agriculture, is the season and the quantity of the 
periodical rains. It is these which regulate hus- 
bandry, and on which the temperature and suc- 
cession of the seasons in a great measure depend. 
The globe is wrapped in a layer of air about 40 
miles high ; ana the manifold climates of the 
world are caused by the mutual relations of this 
layer of air and sea and land ; and the changes 
of weather, heat and cold, drought and rain, 
cloud and sunshine, calm and tempest, all depend 
upon the movements into which it may be thrown. 
When its temperature is lowered, the moisture in 
the air falls in rain, hail, or snow. In the tropics 
the sun’s rays fall more vertically on the air than 
elsewhere, and its rarefied particles constantly 
risiDg form a column ever moving towards the 
poles. To fill the vacuum thus caused, the denser 
air from the frozen poles rushes down over the 
surface of the globe towards the equator, and 
hence result the great polar and equatorial air 
currents, the direct courses of which, between the 
poles and the equator, are bent by the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, in the northern hemi- 
sphere into the north-east, and in the southern 
into the south-east trade-winds or vents alises. 
‘ The wind goeth towards the south, and turneth 
about unto the north, it whirleth about continually, 
and returneth again according to its circuits.' 
The land becomes hotter and hotter more quickly 
under the sun’s rays than the sea does, and the 
consequence is that when the sun becomes vertical 
over any portion of the land it draws the sur- 
rounding to a focus there ; and in this way in 
every latitude the great primary world-winds and 
rains are broken into secondary or local winds 
and rains, producing the differences in nature 
and time of the climatea which prevail over the 
globe. Owing to the excess of land in the northern 
bemisphere, the constant belt of rain, where it 
exists between the trades, instead of correspond- 
ing with the equator, lies a little to its north, and 
the moisture gathered the south-east trades 
only falls in rain when it reaches the tropic of 
Cancer, thus compensating the northern hemi- 
sphere for its want of evaporating surface. Similar 
unifications and compensations on a smaller 
scale occur in regard to each of the trades separ- 
ately, as the sun successively traverses the north 
and Bontbem ecliptic. 

In the trcrpical zone, the chief rainfall season 
ooenrs shortly after the sun attains its greatest 
altitude; so that on and near the equator there 
are. as a role, two seasons of maximum rainfall, 
ana in the vicinity of the tropical circles the 
chief rain falls in the later summer months. In 
India, owing to its forming the southern extremity 
of a continent which extends far into the tropical 
aone. the periodical rainfall extends far to Uie 
north of the tropic of Cancer, with all its charao* 
teristie t^ical tetnres. 

Inrthe'greater part of extra-tropical India, the 
rains of the later winter months, although much 


less copious, are scarcely less important to agricul- 
ture than those of the summer monsoon. Tiiis re- 
mark is especially applicable to the Panjab, the 
N.W. Provmces, and the Northern Dekhan. The 
cause of these winter rains of India is not well 
understood. They are supposed by Mr. H. F. Bland- 
ford to be brought from the sea by temporary winds. 

In Assam and Bengal, and to a certain extent 
in the lower part of the N.W. Provinces, and in 
the Central Provinces to the east of Nagpur, as 
well as in the Peninsula farther south, some rain 
falls in the spring months. In the greater part 
of India proper these spring rains fall chiefly in 
little local storms, occasionally in the form of hail, 
but in Eastern Bengal and Assam the fall is more 
abundant and continuous. It begins in the latter 
I part of March, and becomes more frequent and 
j copious in the subsequent months, so that it even- 
1 tually assumes the character of the mOnsoon rains; 
and it may be said that in the provinces of Eastern 
Assam and Bengal the monsoon rains set in six 
weeks or two months earlier than in the more 
western provinces. Lastly, in the Carnatic, the 
principal rainfall occurs at the close of the 
summer monsoon. Bub while the rains of this 
monsoon are falling heavily in N. India and on 
the west coast of the Peninsula, the plains of the 
Carnatic receive but a few occasional showers; 
and it is not until October, by which time the 
rains are over in Northern India and have almost 
ceased in Bengal, that the monsoon wind of the 
Bay of Bengal recurves, and, blowing as an east 
and north-east wind on the coast of Madras, carries 
to that part of the Peninsula the heaviest rain of 
the year. The amount of rain is very different in 
different parts of India, more bo than in any other 
parts of the world. If it were equally distributed 
over the whole country, it would, omitting Lower 
Bengal and Assam, form a sheet of water about 
85 inches in thickness (average rainfall 36 inches). 
In some parts of Cherrapunji the annual fall 
amounts to 400 inches ; while at Jacohahad and 
Sehwan the average does not exceed four or five 
inches, and in Sehwan in 1880 it was less than one 
inch. In the southern slopes of the Himalayas it is 
about 76 inches, while in Western Rajputana, Sind, 
Cutch, and the Lower Panjab, if averages less 
than 15 inches in the year. In the western half 
of the Dekban, on the Mysore plateau, and in the 
zone of country extending from Gujerat up the 
Aravalli mountains through Eastern Rajputana 
and the Gangetic Doab to the Panjab, the rainfall 
varies from 16 to 80 inches. But on some parts 
of the Western Ghats, as at Mahabaleswar and 
Matheran, the annual average is not less than 250 
inches ; while within a few miles to the eastward 
the rainfall rapidly diminishes, so that at Poona it 
is only 81 inobes, and the Western Dekhan plateau, 
which stretches away to Sholapor and beyond, 
has less than 80 inches. 

On the N.W. frontier of British India, inolad- 
ing the sontbem half of the Panjab and all Sind, 
there is an arid region, where the normal annual 
rainfall is less than 15 inches, and irrigation is 
indispensable to cultivation. It embraces the 
area between lat. 28^ and 88° N., and from the 
mountains of Baluchistan in long. 60° across the 
Indian desert to near Lahore on the north, Dehli 
in the east, also Ajmir, the Aravalli mountains, 
and the Runn of Catch on the south. On the N.E., 
£., and S.£. of Uiat arid region is a Mt of scant 
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rainfall from 100 to 200 miles wide, embracing Western Ghats ; (4) the districts of Madras along 
the Safed Koh (14 in.), Lahore (16 in.), Dehli the east coast and at the extremity of the Peninsula. 
(24 in.), Agra (27 in.), Ajmir (18 in.), and The rainfall in India proper fluctuates as much 
Kattyawar, on which between 15 and 30 inches as 60 per cent, on either side of the average. In 
annually fall. And farther south, in the interior Madras, the average during the 66 years 1813 to 
of the Peninsula, in the elevated tract from 1200 1879 was 48*51 inches, but in 1832 there fell 
to 2400 feet above the sea, between the Eastern 18*45 inches, and in 1827 the fall was 88*41 inches, 
and Western Ghats, at a distance from the two The rainfall at Bombay in the five months June 
seas, and extending from Nasik on the north to to October during the 50 years 1817 to 1866 
Cape Comorin, is a dry region with a rainfall of inclusive, ranged from 33*97 in 1824 to 121*98 
from 20 to 30 inches, embracing Bellary (22 in.), inches in 1828. 


Bangalore (35 in.), Palamcotta (22 in.). 


In Calcutta the rainfall in the year averages 


Along** the upper part of the valley of the 63 inches; but in 1837 only 43*61 inches fell, 
Ganges, in Central India, and on the eastern coast while in 1871 the quantity was 93*81 inches, 
of the Peninsula, the rainfall ranges from 30 to 60 Bangalore, Mysore, Tumkur, and Shemoga are 
inches. In the deltas of the Ganges and Maha- towns in the Mysore territories all of which are 
nadi, rain falls to the extent of 60 to 75 inches, and in the region of scant rainfall, and any failure of 
along the western coast of the Peninsula of India, the rains involves dearth, even famine. In 1876 
between the Syhadri mountains and the sea, and 1877 the rains thus failed in Mysore, and 
also on the southern slopes of the Himalaya, along upwards of a million of its people perished. 


also on the southern slopes of the Himalaya, along upwards oi 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, in Arakan, and the 
delta of the Irawadi, tlie rainfall ranges from 60 Bangalore, 
to over 200 inches. Mysore, . 

The chief fall occurs between May and October Tumkur, . 
while the S.W. monsoon is prevalent, except on 
the S.E. part of the Madras coast, where neavy 
rains fall from October to December while the 

N.E. monsoon blows, and showers occur from 

Christmas time to February in most parts of Agra, 
India. On the Western Ghats and in the tract Ajmir, . 
between them and the sea, the fall is from 70 to Akola. . 
100 inches, and as much as 250 inches on the 
west face of the mountains. Along the east ’ 

coast of the Bay of Bengal, in the eastern districts Bangalore, 
of the Bengal Presidency, and along the foot and Belgaum, 
outer slopesof tlie Himalaya, it is 100 inchesor more. Bellary, 

It may be said generally that India east of the 
80th meridian has a rainfall of more than 80 inches ; ^^andara 
but less thau 30 iuches falls in the Panjab, over a Bhurtpur,’ 
considerable part of the N.W. Provinces, over a Bikanir, N. 
large part of Rajputana and Kattyawar, and in ,, B., 

almost all the Dekhan and Mysore. Bilaapur, 


Bilaapur, 


In the southern portion of the Panjab, and in 


Sind and the most westerly part of Itajputana, j 
the rainfall is less than 15 inches, and these are 


Cape Comoi 
Chanda, 


Aver., in. Lowest, inches. Highest, inch. 
35*38 15*9 in 1838 48*3 in 1857 

28 11*7 in 1839 62*8 in 1852 

33 13 in 1838 57*4 in 1852 

28 15*3 in 1 843 & 185 5 4 2*8 in 1852 

Aver. Yearly Aver. Yearly 

Rainfall. 

Years. Indies, Years. In chea. 

19 G2'36 Kussowlee, ... 70 

... 25*77 Lahore, . . 20-21 21*48 

14-15 23*34 Lucknow, . 8-11 41*69 

17-18 27*05 Madras, . 66 48*51 

21-22196 63 Malegaum, 9-18 23*62 

21-22 35*92 Maiidla, . ... 53*65 

34 Meerut 27 ’44 

41-42 35 *38 Me war, 23 

48*15 Mongpoo, . 5-6 119*44 


... 70 

20-21 21*48 


9-18 23*62 
... 53*65 

... 27*44 

23 

5-6 119*44 


25 17 *33 Moulmein, . 

... 41 Multan,. . 

40 07 Murreo, . . 

50*36 Mysore, 

32 Nagpur, 

8 Naini Tal, . 

20 Narsingpur, 

49*29 Neweru Elia, 

32-62 74*20 Nimar, . . 


29 189*39 
21 7*52 

4 58*44 

... 28 
31-32 43*43 
... 88 
... 64*72 

8-9 99-45 

... 35*19 

7-8 80*93 

, ... 50 

, ... 22 

23-25 40*69 


either actual desert, or agriculture is impossible Cherrapunji, ... 4^ Patna, . 

without artifiokil irrigation. 4 :. tVn fir"'* 

The regions which suffer most from droughts and Q^jj^rata’ . 10 59 96 Pori Blair 

famines liave average rainfalls between 20 and 35 (jhitlagong, 20-24 103*73 Purandhai 

inches, and in all of them seasons of scarcity or outiack, . 18-20 55*60 Quilon, . 

famine often recur. In these regions occurred Dacca, 23*79 Kaipur, . 

the greatlamincs of 1837-:t8 in the N W Pro- D-ol, “-fS, 

Vinces, of 1868-09 in Kajputaua, and of 1876-77 ^ 21-23 23*75 Kawal Pir 

over nearly the whole of the Peninsula of Southern ' ’ 28-29 27*20 Koorkec, 

India, and mainly due to failure of S.W. monsoon. Dbarmsala, ... 152 Saugor, . 

The eastern districts of Bengal and Assam, Dugshai, . ... ^®hwau, 

Burma, the strip between the Western Ghats and Goalpara, . 17 33 34 - 

the sea, and the upper valley of the Nerbadda, have 42*97 Shillong,’ 

a rainfall sufficiently abundant to be exempt from nazaribagh, 17 19 43*52 Sholapur, 
all risk of drought, and Sind is protected by Hoshangabad ... 47*16 Sibsagar, . 

artilicial irrigation from the Indus. On the other Hyderabad & • * 

hand, droughts are of frequent occurrence— (1) in , * * ?>« Qin'Aputch 

tbewestandthesouUipartBoftheN.W.hvo. ;;; ^ 0*30 Irl 

vinces, and that part of the Panjab east of the j^^jobabad, 18 4*86 Sumbulpo 

Sutlej; (2) in the west and north parts of Kaj- jhalaiapatan, ... 40 Sylhet, . 

putana, and the central plateau which borders Jhansi, . . 35*08 Tavoy, . 

on the N.W. Provinces; (3) the dibtrioU of Bom- Jubbulpur, 33-;i5 £.2 32 frevandr. 

bay above tlie Western Gbats, and the districts 2U Tuinkurf 

of Madras above the Eastern Ghats, together with j^^ndy,*. ! 9 8r27 Wardlm, 

the southern and western region of llyderabad and Khatmandu, 24-28 55*90 'Wellingtc 

all Mysore, except the strip lying close along tlie Kuracliec, . 22-27 7*61 
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49-50; 65 ‘80 Pachraarri, 7-8 80*93 

30 Panchgunnee, ... 50 

47*14 Pan jab Plains, ... 22 

... 400 Patna, . . 23-25 40*69 

41*27 Poahawur, . ... 14*66 

7-8 58*13 Poona, . . 23 30*41 

10 .59*96 Pori Blair, 11 117*39 

20- 24 103*73 Purandhar, ... 72 

18-20 55*60 Quilon 77 

23*79 Kaipur, 51*54 

.56 *k) Rangoon, . 9 99*69 

18-21 118*24 Ranikhet, . ... 48*56 

21- 23 23*75 Kawal Pindi, 20-21 33*89 

28-29 27*20 Koorkec, . 18-19 40*92 

... 152 Saugor,. . .'20-23 47*23 

30 Sehwau, . ... 5 

17 93*34 Seoni, . . 20-22 49*02 

Shemoga, . ... 28? 

42*97 Shillong, . 12-13 86*93 

1 . . 

22-24 93*98 
21-22117*54 
16-17 70*20 

, .. ^ 
27-28 15 17 


18 

4*86 

Sumbulpore, 


40 

Sylhet, . . 


35*08 

Tavoy, . . 

33-35 

52*32 

29 

Trevandrum, 
Trichinopoly, 
Tumkur, . 

9 ’ 

81*27 

Wardlia, . 

24—28 

22-27 

i 55*90 
7*61 

'Wellington, 



KAINBOW. 


RAIPUR. 


There ia a rainless region about the Red north, though a large section of Teli and some few 
because the Red Sea for the most part lies Kurmi have come from Nagpur. The greater 
within the north - east trade-wind region, and number of immigrants from the south and west 
these winds, when they reach that region, are dry are the Halba from Bastar and Chanda, and the 
winds, for they have as yet in their course crossed Mahratta race. The principal cultivating castes 
no wide sheets of water from which they could are Kurmi, Teli, Chamar, and Halba, though of 
take up a supply of vapour. these only the Kurmi and Teli are large land- 

In 1876-77, a year of a great famine in the Pen- holders. The Brahmans in 1872 numbered 16,800; 
insula, there was an unusual northerly tendency the mass of the Hindu population consisting of 
on the winds all down the Peninsula. Cycles of Teli, 161,276 ; Ahir or Gaira, 97,861 ; Chamars, 
variation are known to occur in the spottiness 57,308 ; Dhimars, 53,212 ; Kurmi, 47,845 ; Native 
of the sun’s surface, certainly one, the duration Christians in 1877, 319. The Kanwar, who supply 
of which is about 11 years; and the inquiries of the most trusted followers of the Haihai-Bansi 
Mr. Meldrum have shown the probability that kings, in 1872 numbered only 11,214. The 
about the time when the sun is most spott^, the Banjara in 1872 only amounted to 5474. The 
rainfall ia about 15 per cent, greater than when it Satnami (113,786 in number) and the Kabir- 
is least spotted. But inquirers have not been panthi (64,979), Hindu sects who recognise no 
able to detect anything like a distinct cyclical distinction of caste, are almost conhned to Raipur 
variation amid the much greater variations that and Bilaspur. They are recruited mainly from 
follow no such law. — Famine Commissioners' Rep. ; the Chamars, with whom the Satnami are often 
Madras Observatory Records; Moral and Material confused, but also from the Ahir and other castes. 
Progress ; U. F. Blanford ; Tennent's Ceylon; Like Rai Das, the founder of the Satnami, Kabir, 
Hooker ; Thomson' s Travels; Maury's Phys. Geog. ; whom the Kabirpanthi follow, was a disciple 
Records of Trig. Survey. of Ramauand, and taught a similar doctrine. 

RAINBOW. "The Chamar lay claim to a very high antiauity 

Kauz kasah, . . . Arab. Karaan, .... Hind, among the inhabitants of the district. They have 

Thek-tap, . . . Burm. L’arcobatend, . . It. all joined the Rai Dasi sect formed by Rai Das, a 

Arc en ciel, . . . Fa. Aroo iris, ... Sp. Chamar or shoemaker, a reformer, and disciple of 

Kegenbogeo, . . Geb. Elitm Saghma, . Turk. Kamanand, who Is said to have lived about the 

RAINI. Hind. A narrow bar of silver cast fifteenth century in the country lying to the south 

in a mould, designed to form a kaudla. of Oudh and in Rewa. The creed he preacAied 

RAIN-STONK, used by the Turk and Tartar aeems to have been that adopted by Ghasi Das, 
tribes to conjure rain, ia also known among the the celebrated Satnami teaclier, who started the 
Kalmuk. This stone was called by the Turks great movement among the Chamar race about 
Jadah (Pers. Yadah) ; perhaps the origin of the the beginning of the nineteenth century, and who 
i^e- stone? or may be connected with the seems rather to have revived the teaching of Rai 
Hindi word Jadu, conjuring, in common use in Oas tlian preached a new religion. The term of 
India. — Quatremere on Rashid- ud-J) in j p. 428. Satnami or pure name was that assumed by the 
RAIN WATER. followers of Kai Das. As Satnami, they are 

Yu-ahwui, . . . Chin. 1 Ayer-iung-ei, , Malay, scrupulous about their eating, but slovenly and 
Rain falling in China during the dragon boat untidy in their habits, and the houses of even the 
festival of the fifth day of the fifth month is called wealthiest of tliem are usually hovels. They aro 
holy water, and is said to be cooling, sedative, and generally industrious, though careless, cultivators, 
expectorant, liain water falling at night is said to and frugal in the extreme, indulging in no extra- 
be anthelmintic. Spring rain water if drunk out vagance in dress or jewellery. The dress of the 
of one cup by a man and his wife, they are said men is commonly a single cloth, one end of which 
to bear many children. Snow water is deemed encircles tlieir loins and anotlier their head, and 
anthelmintic. the women wear little or no jewellery ; yet they 

RAIPUR, a town in the Central Provinces of rarely make money, and seem to want the talent 
British India, iu lat. 21° 15' N,, and long. 81° 41' of getting on in the world. Their villages ar© 
E., on a plateau 950 feet above tho sea-level. It seldom prosperous, though some few nialguzar 
gives its name to a district extending between lat. form conspicuous exceptions to the rule. Tliis 
19“ 48' and 21° 45' N., and long. 80*’ 28' and 82° apj)arent inability to improve their position is 
38' E., comprising the larger part of the tract partly due to Hindu opposition, but one great 
known by the name of Ch’hattisgarh, together cause seems to be their individual ficklenesa and 
withalargeareafomerly attached to Sumbulpore, want of perseverance. A very slight cause will 
and a population of one and a half millions. It send a Chamar cultivator away from his village, 
is about 150 miles in breadth from east to west, and though they generally return after a short 
and 135 miles in length from north to south, interval, yet these migrations necessarily hinder 
like the rest of Central India, Ch’hattisgarh seems the accumulation of property, 
to have been inhabited in the earliest times by The Oanda or Panka are Kabirpanthi, or foL 
Bhunjiya and other Kolarian races from the east, lowers of Kabir, who is said to have appeared in 
The population of Raipur has been recruited from the weaver caste, in tho same country and at the 
all quarters ; but the most important immigrants, same time as Rai Das, both being disciples of 
and the earliest aftei' the first great Goud invasion, Kamanand, and their doctrines being similar in 
came from the north. A few wild wanderers in many respects. Though they cultivate the land, 
the jungles came from the east, while from the they are not generally esteemed as cultivators, 
Mutn and west there has been a considerable while the few villages they hold as landholders are 
in&ux of n^ulatlon. Of the immigrant tribes, , miserable in the extreme, 
the Teli, Lodhi, Chamar, Ahir or Gaira, The Kanwar are usually looked upon as ab- 

Qanda, and Kanwar seem to have come from the origines, and though their appearance and their 
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preference for the iungles to the cultivated tracts, The Beldar of Uriya are tank-diggers by pro- 
as well as their abstinence from Hindu observ- fession, and are aU under the command of a ^ef 
anees, would seem to point to this opinion, there called a jemadar, who holds three villages in the 
is also some ground tor supposing them to be district. Under the jemadar are a number of 
Raiputs who settled in eany times among the naiks, each of whom has the command of a gang, 
hills of the Vindhyan range, and so failed in be- These gangs have no settled home, but go wanderer 
coming Hinduized like other warlike immigrants, ing about the district wherever they can get work. 
They have always made a claim, though in a half- — Imp. Qaz. ; Central Provinces Gazetteer. 
hearted way, to be considered as Rajputs connected RAI RAIAX, a Hindu title next above that of 
with the Tuar tribe of the north-west, and their rai. The third titular honour given to a Hindu, 
claim has certainly been recognised in one instance, Rai raian and raja raian, meaning literally prince 
as the first Eanwar chief of Narra received his of princes, are titles bestowed on Hindu civil 
estate as a dowry with the daughter of the Rajput officers. See Rai ; Raja. 

chief of Khariar. The warlike traditions of the RAIS. Arab. A ruler, a shipmaster, often 
race are preserved in their worship of Jhagra written Reiss. Raisat means rule, domioion. 
Kandli or Jhagra Kandha, under the form of a The Raisani are tlie most respectable of the 
sword, a form of worship not uncommon amoug Saharawani tribes of Baluchistan. 

Rajput tribes, and recalling to mind the sword RAISINS. 

which was the national deity of the Hun under Zabib, . Abab., Mai^ay. Bedana, . . . Hikd. 

Attiia. The Kanwar of the present day are Kan-pu-tau, . . , Chin. Uvo paaie, , , * 

most D^eable and quiet, aud when once fairly 

settled in a cultivated country, are industnoua Roaiuon; .... Ger. Utsrka’h, . . . Pushtu 

and good cultivators and landlords. In the Darakh, Mowage, . Guj. Issum, Rus. 

jungles they have conformed generally to the Monukka, Kismis, Hind. Paiaa, Sr. 

customs cf their neighbours, and worship Dula Raisins are grapes allowed to ripen imd 
Deo and Burba Deo, as the Good race also do ; dry upon the vine. The sweet fleshy giupes 
and they always seem to be ready to take up which grow upon the sunny, sheltered slopes of 
with the belief of those about them, though all of hills are preferred. When the fruit is ripe, the 
them, except the richer classes, who wish to be grapes are thinned and the vine is strippea of ita 
consifiered good Hindus, avoid Brahmans. They leaves. The sun then completes the saccharifi- 
bury tlieir dead, and marriages are performed cation, and drives off the superfluous water. When 
before the elders of the village. the bunches are plucked they are cleaned, dipped 

The Halba are immigrants from the south, and for a few seconds in a boiling lye of wo^-asbes 
their principal colony is in the south-west, where and quicklime ; the wrinkled fruit is then drained 
they hold tiiirty*8even flourishing villages. They and dried by exposure to the sun upon hurdles 
gain their living chiefly by distilling spirit, and for 14 or 15 days. The finest sun-raisins are the 
worship deified distillers, at the head of whom is plumpest bunches left fully to ripen upon the 
Bahadur Kalal. They are, next to the Teli, the vine, after their stalks have been cut half through, 
best cuUvators; except in the jungles, they have An inferior kibd of raisins is prepared by drying 
generally become Hinduized. All that is neces- the grapes in an oven. They are distinguished 
sary for a good Halba is that he should sacrifice by the places where produced or exported, as 
once in his life three goats and a pig, — one to each Malaga, Valencia, Persian, Smyrna, etc. ; or from 
of the national deities, called Narayan Gosain, the variety of grape or mode of preparation, as 
Burha Deo, 8ati, and Ratua. muscatels, blooms, sultanas, be-dana, etc. Kismis 

In the jungles also the old religion of tlie Gond sabz, or green raisins, ore dried in the shade, and 
tribe is disapnearing, and while all the Gond preserve a pale green colour ; 4 seers or 8 lbs. are 
worship Burba Deo and Dula Deo, the latter being sold per rupee. Kismis s^iz and kismis surkh are 
the household god, they know little of Pauritola both varieties of the small raisin called in Eng- 
or Karitola, Barangasura, and Gumartola, who land the sultana, or seedless (be-dana) raisin. The 
with Burha Deo form the distinctive gods of the Munakka of N.W. India are pudding raisins, 
Dhur Gond, to which tribe most of the Oh’hattis- large ordinary grapes, dried carefully in the sun, 
garh Gond belong. They are all intensely super- and sold at 3 seers per rupee. The Dagh are 
stitious, and worship local deities assiduously ; bloom raisius, prepared by dipping the finest 
though, except in the jungles, the Baiga or village bunches into a hot solution of lime and potash, 
priest, whose business it is to propitiate tlio evil and then dried iu the shade. — Waterston; Powell; 
spirits of the neighbourhood, is as often as not a Poole^ St. of Com. ; O'Sh. 

Kewat, Teli, or Ahir, as a Gond. RAI VAT A, king of Anarta, built the city of 

The other aboriginal tribes are the Binjwar, KuaasthuU or Dwaraka in Gujerat, which hemade 
Bhunjiya, Saonra, Nahar, and Kamar; of these bis capital He gave hU beautiful daughter Revati 
the Binjwar are allied to the Baiga, who are found to Bala liama. — Dawson. 

in the Mandla distidct. They chiefly live in the RAJ. Hind. A government, a kingdom, a 
north-east of Raipur, and occasionally cultivate, principality, a rule, a dynasty. 

The Bhunjiya are comparatively numerous all RAJA, a title in India of independent Hindu 
through the east of the district, and are particu- sovereigns, but also bestowed on Hindu civil 
larly so in the Khariar and Bindra Nawagarh officers of rank. It is also held by the Malay 
zamindariea, where they hold a good many fairly chiefs of the Netherlaud poBStissiona in the Archi- 
oultivated villages. The Saonm use only game, pelago. A lady of this rank is Kaji. Amongst 
All these jungle tribes seem to have come from the Malay, Raja-muda is the Jieir-appiyjent to the 
Orissa, and their dialects are all akin to Uriya. throne. Raja Rajeshwari is from Haja-gaj, king 
Except the Saonra^ they all gain their livelihood of kings, and Ishwari, a goddess, l^jarshi, 
more by collecting jungle produce than cultivation, from Kajan, a king, and Rishi, a sage. Raja Suya, 
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Sansil, from Rajaiiu a kmg, and Su, birUi ; and 
amongst ancient Hinda aoTereigns was a sacrifice 
performed to indicaiie that the sovereign is supreme 
over other kings^ is an emperor ; a royal sacrifice 
performed as an assertion of sovereign supremacy, 
at a national banquet, combined with a religious 
significance, as a sacrifice to the gods. Maharaja, 
literally great ruler, is a titular distinction only 
^plied to ruling Hindu princes of India. RaJadM 
Kaja, a supreme king of kings. 

KAJAB. Arab. The seventh month of the 
Muhammadaityear, also called Kajab-ul-Marajab, 
the sacred month, because during it, before the 
time of Mahomed, the Arab tribes ceased to war 
amongst themselves. Rajab salar ki Kundori, a 
Muhammadan ceremony. 

RAJABANSI, in Raugpur, a low caste race en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

RAJA DAKHINA RANJAN MOOKERJEE, 
one of the pioneers of female education in Bengal. 
The first Hindu female school in India for giving 
a liberal education after the European model, 
called the Victoria School, was establishea in 
Calcutta in April 1848, by J. E. D. Bethune, in 
Raja Mookerjee's house in Sukea’s Street. Within 
a few weeks from the day of its commencement, 
there were enrolled among its pupils 70 daughters 
of the most respectable families in Calcutta. 

RAJAGRIHA, or the Royal Residence, was the 
original capital of Magadha. It was also named 
Kusagarapura, and also Girivraja or the Hill Sur- 
rounded, which agrees with Hiwen Thsang’s de- 
scription of it as a town surrounded by mountains. 
On the death of Sakya, a synod of his disciples 
was held here ; it consisted of 500 monks of a 
superior order. Its ruins are still visible in lat. 
25® 0' 45" N., long. 85° 28' E., between Patna and 
Gaya. The five hills surrounding the city are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. The first, Baibhar, 
is the Webhars mountain of the Pali annals, on 
the side of which was the famous Sattapanni 
cave, where the first Buddhist synod was held in 
B,c. 543, after Sakya^s death. The second hill, 
Ratnagiri, is the one called by Fa Hian the Fig- 
tree Cave, where Buddha meditated after his 
-meals, identical with the Rishigiri of the Maha- 
bharata and the Pandao of the Pali annals. A 
paved adgzag road leads to a small temple on the 
summit of this mountain, which is still used by 
Jains. The third hill, Bipula, is the Wepullo of 
the Pali annals, and the Chait-yaka of the Maha- 
bharata. 

Under the name Girivraja, Rajagriha is men- 
tioned as the capital of Jarasodha, king of Magadha 
(b.c. 142G), mentioned both in the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. It is also described by 
Fa Hian and Hiwen Thsang, the Chinese Pilgrims ; 
the latter ^ves an account of the hot springs 
found in this place. — Fergusson ; Cunningham^ 
IndiUy p. 426 ; Imp, Gaz. See Rajgir. 

RAJA - MARTANDA, an astrological work 
attributed to Raja Boja of Dhar. 

RAJAMUNDRY, a town in the Madras Presid- 
ency, in lat. 16° 60' N., and long. 81° 48' 80" E., 
on the left bank of the Godavery, 30 miles from 
tlie sea, and 565 miles to the north of Madras. 
Population (1871), 19,682. The district lies 
between lat^ 16° 18' and 17° 35' N. The western 
parts are^vated and picturesque, and on the 
north-west are forest -clad mountains. Rajk- 
mundry was the capital of the junior or eastern 


branch of the Chalukya princes of Ven^i, whose 
authority extended to the frontiers of Orissa. The 
kingdom of Vengi was established about a.d. 540, 
by the capture of the old capital of Vengipura, 
the remains of which still exist at Vengi, five 
miles to the north of Ellora, and 50 miles to the 
west-south-west of Raiamundry. About a» d. 760, 
Kalinga was conquered by the raja of Vengi, who 
shortly after moved the seat of government to 
Rajamundry. According to the chronicles of 
Orissa, the present town of Amaravati was 
founded or established as a subordinate seat of 
government by Surya Deva, raja of Orissa, in the 
1 2th century. The name is connected with the 
worship of Siva as Amaranatha or Amareswara ; 
and one of the twelve great linga of this god, 
which is assigned to Ujjain, almost certainly be- 
longed to the holy city on the Kistna, as we know 
that Ujjain possessed its own famous temple of 
Mahakala, and that all the other shrines of Siva 
belong to different places. Chicacole and Raja- 
mundry were the capitals of Andhra, and oi a 
race of sovereigns anterior to the Christian era. 
The chief towns are Rajamundry, Samulcottah, 
and Coriuga. The Godavery enters it through a 
gap in the chain, and passes through the district 
to the sea. At the village of Dowlaishwaram, in 
the delta of the Godavery, is a large anicut seven 
miles long. 

RAJA PUTNI MULL built a bridge ovei the 
Caramnassa, the waters of which are deemed by 
Hindus injurious to their souls’ safety. The same 
rebuilt a temple at Muttra which cost 70,000 
rupees, made a stone tank there at a cost of three 
lakhs, a well at Jwala-Mukhi which cost 90,000 
rupees ; he spent 90,000 on a ghat at Hardwar, 
60,000 on a serai at Brindaban. On these and 
other public works he spent eight lakhs of rupees, 
and Lord W. Bentinck made him a raja. He has 
recorded in four languages on this bridge the fact 
of his erecting it ; the foundation had been pre- 
viously laid by the prime minister of Poona, who 
spent three Isdchs on it. The bridge was designed 
by James Prinsep. — Cal, Rev, No. 41 ; Trav, of 
Hind. i. p. 235. 

RAJA-RAM, Bag’hel, protected the wife of 
Humayun, the emperor Akbar’s mother. 

RAJA’S CHOULTRY, immediately west of 
Madras, has extensive beds of clayslate, in which 
the brothers Schlagentweit discovered tertiary 
fossils. Underlying the sands and clays of Madras, 
and all along the sea-coast, is a bed of dark -blue 
tenacious clay, containing numerous fossils of 
existing species. 

RAJA SEKHARA, a Sanskrit writer and 
dramatic author, who is supposed to have lived 
about the beginning of the 12th century. He 
wrote in Sanskrit the two dramas Viddha Salabh- 
anjika and the Prachanda Pandava, also in 
Prakrit the Karpura Manjari. — Dowgon. 

RAJASTHAN or Rajputana is the collective 
and classical denomination of that portion of 
India which is ruled over by races who designate 
themseWes Rajput or princes. In the familiar 
dialect of these countries it is termed Rajwarra, 
but by the more refined Raet’hana changed to 
Rajputana, the common designation amongst the 
British to denote the Rajput principaHties. 'The 
chief divisions of this region are — Mewar or 
Udaipur, Marwar or Jodhpur, Bikanir and Kishen- 
garh, Kotah, Bundi, or Harowtee; Amber or 
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Jeypore, with its braocheSy dependent and inde- subsequently, with modifications, reintroduced for 
pendent ; Jeysulmir ; the Indian Desert to the the protection of the bunds of tanks and the public 
valley of the Indus. — Tod's Rajasthan. safety. 

RAJA TARANGINI, a history of the rulers of RAJENDRA LAL, a Hindu of Calcutta who 
Kashmir, which commences with an account of the wrote an account of Orissa, 
desiccation of the valley by Kasyapa muni, sup- RAJGARH, a Native State in Malwa, which 
posed to be Noah. It is in Sanskrit, and is the produces opium and grain. In 1871, the Rawat, 
only Indian history of any antiquity. It contains Moti Singh, became a convert to Muhammadanism, 
the history of the princes of Kashmir for a period and took the name of Muhammad Abdul Wasih 
of 4000 years. A copy of it up to a.d. 1477 Khan. He received the title of nawab from the 
was presented to Akbar, who oniered it to be British Government in 1872, and is entitled to a 
completed. The two words are Sanskrit, from salute of 11 guns. The military force consists of 
Rajan, a king, and Tarangini, a river, a stream of 240 cavalry, 860 infantry, 4 field and 8 other guns, 
kings. It is in four parts. Thefirstwas written by with 12 artillerymen. — Imp. Gaz. 

Kalhana, a pandit, and is the only truly historical RAJGIR, the representative of the ancient 
work which any of the races of Hindus has pro- Rajagriha. The name is repeated in numerous 
duced. It is in Sanskrit metre. Kal liana is sup- inscriptions on the temples in the Baibhar and 
posed to have lived a.d. 1168. He brings the Vipula mountains. The old city of Rajagrilia is 
history down to 1027. The two next portions called Kusagarapura, or the city of the Kusa-grass, 
bring the series down to about a.d. 1477, and are by Hiwen Thsang, who further describes it as the 
known as the Rajavali of Jona Raja and the Jaina town surrounded by mountains. It has the two 
Raja Tarangini of Sri Vara Pandita, a pupil of Jona Son-Bhandar caves or Golden Treasu^ ; also a 
Raja. A fourth portion was written so late as in natural cavern called the house of Deva-data, 
the time of the emperor Akbar. — Wilson* s Kash- and the group of natural caves at Gridhara 
mir ; Tr. As. Soc. xv. See Raj Taringini. Kuta, three miles N.E. from the city where 

RAJAURI, Rajaori, or Rajapuri, a district in Sakya and Ananda dwelt. — B. A. S. J. No. 84, 
the Western Him^aya, lying between Kashmir on 1854. See Rajagriha. 

the north and Jammu on the south, between lat. RAJ-GURU or Raj-gur is the priest, spiritual 
83*^ and 34® N. , and long. 74° and 75° E. It is adviser, tutor, or preceptor of a raja ; but the term 
bounded on the N. by the Pir Panjal, on the W. ia applied in Kattyawar to the domestic Brahman 

by Punach, on the S. by Bhirabar, and on the of any family. The Katt’hi and even every in- 

E. by Rihasi and Aknur. In the 11th and 12th dividual of a Hindu caste has a Raj-guru. In the 
centuries it was an independent state. In the peninsula of Gujerat and Cutch, 5xq Raj-guru 
16th century the Hindu lamily was dispossessed form a distinct tribe. — Cormack's Infanticide. 
in favour of a son of the Muhammadan king of RAJIAVARU, Tel. Sudra Hindus, armed 
Kashmir ; and his descendant was so reduced by peons in Mysore ; also a class of people in Kamaon 
Gulab Singh, that in 1846 he was glad to accept speaking Telugu. See Each war. 
an estate in the Britisli district of Kangra in ex- RAJIM. Arab. Execrable; one to be pelted 
change for his petty chiefship of Kajauri. — Cun- with stones, especially the devil, whom, in the 
ninghamy India^ p. 130. ceremonies of the Haj pilgrimage to Mecca, 

RAJA WAR, a widely-spread aboriginal tribe Muhammadans suppose themselves to be pelting 

in Palemow, Singrowleo, and Rewa, westward in when they throw stones on Mount Arafat, intend- 
parts of Sirguja and Jushpur, and numerous to ing by that action to express their utter detesta- 
ihe N.E. in the parts of the plains adjoining the tion of him, and to devote him to infamy and 
hills. They are tlie chief labouring class in the destruction, — death by stoning, called raj ra, being 
Gya district, yiear the hills. They live in villages regarded as the most intumous mode, 
as a kind of serfs aud bearers of burdens, carry RAJ IN, a Muhammadan convert from the 
palanquins, and when out of employ are apt to be Bhatti ; cultivators, shepherds, thieves, and evil- 
thieves and robbers.— Afr. Campbell, p. 37. livers. 

RAJAZ. Arad. A kind of verse, a battle RAJ JOGI is the chief of the ascetic warriors 
song or war song. of Mewar ; the mahants are commanders. 

KAJ-BANSI is a title used by the neople of RAJKOT, in lat. 22° 13' N., long. 71° 7' E., 
Koch-Behar to designate themselves. They are the capital of a Native State within the Political 
Koch who have adopted many Hindu customs. Agency of Kattyawar, Bonibay. Area, 479 square 
BAJ-BHAR, called Bharat and Bharpatwa, the miles, comprising 60 villages ; population (1872), 
Bhar of Northern India, an aboriginal race follow- 36,770. 

ing the meanest of avocations, especially that of RAJKUMAR, a numerous and wealthy agri- 
swine-herds. In the hills east of Mirzapore there cultural race in the N. W. Provinces, long notorious 
are some Bhar rajas. Tradition ascribes to them for the murder of their infant daughters. They 
the whole country from Gorakhpur to Bundel- claim descent from Prithi-raj, in whom ended, 
khand, and many old stone forts, rrofessor Wilson about the last days of the 12th centuiy, the 
supposes it possible that the name comes from Chauhan dynasty of the princes of Dehii, and 
Bharata, an ancient name of India. — Wilson* a from whose stock the present race of the Rai- 
Glossary. kumar (who then also assumed this new family 

RAJ-ODLA, the Chatees Raj-cula, are the denomination) is claimed to be sprung. Their 
thirty-six royal races of Rajputs. number, it is said, does not exceed 40,000, most 

RAJ-DWARA, SaKSK,, literally the royal ^te, of whom inhabit the N.W. Provinces in nearly 
an allusion to the female apartments or Kaj- one society. They exceed the whole of the Rajput 
loca. races in the wildness of their notiofM and peculi- 

RAJECARIA. Tam., Tel. Compulsory labour, arity of their manners.-— Cormac/:, Infantkide, p. 
It was abolished in British India in a.d. 1833, but, 1 ; Wils. Gloss. 
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RAJMAHAL, a town in the Santal Parganaa 
district of Bengal, situated in lat. 26° 2' 61" N., 
and long. 87° 52' 51" E., on the right bank of the 
Ganges. The town gives its name to a subdivision 
of t& Santal Parganas ; area, 1843 square miles, 
and population, 832,194 ; also to the Rajmahal 
Hills. Man Singh, Akbar’s Rajput general, after 
his return from the conquest of Orissa in 1592, 
selected Rajmahal (formerly Agmabal) as the 
capital of Bengal, on account of its central 
position with respect to that province and to 
Behar, and from> its commanding the Ganges and 
the pass of Teliagarhi, through which the railway 
now runs ; but its position has lately been changed. 
In 1860, when the loop-line of tlie railway was 
opened to this town, an arm of the Ganges ran 
immediately under the station, forming a navig- 
able channel for steamers and boats of all sizes. 
In 1863-64, the river abandoned that channel, 
leaving an alluvial bank in its place. Kajuiabal is 
now three miles distant from the main stream of 
the Ganges, and can only be approached by large 
boats during the rains. The Rajmahal people are 
known as Male. They are to the east of the 
Oraon, but are entirely different from their neigh- 
bours the Santal. They are better looking t-han 
the Santal. The skin is dark, face broad, eye 
small, and lips thicker than those of the men of the 
})laina. Their language abounds in terms common 
to the Tamil and 'I’clugu, and contains so many 
Dravidian roots of primary importance, though it 
also contains a large admixture of roots and forms 
belonging to the Kol dialects, that Dr. Caldwell 
considers it had originally belonged to the Dra- 
vidian family of languages. A brief vocabulary 
of the words of the tribe inhabiting the Rajmahal 
Hills iu Central India, is contained in vol. v. of the 
Asiatic Researches, and Mr. Hodgson’s more com- 
plete collections prove the idiom of this tribe to 
be in the main Dravidian, Test words show an 
identity of language among the Rajmahali on the 
east and the Maria Gond in the remote jungles 
down to the Godavery, and the Gond who live 
along the Satpura as far west as Niinar and 
Malwa, It was the Male race amongst whom Mr. 
Cleveland so successfully laboured, to impart to 
them settled habits. They arc quiet cultivators, 
and formed the bulk of the corps known as the 
Bhagulpur Hill Rangers. Gliatwal estates are par- 
ticularly numerous in the Bhagulpur and Birbhum 
districts adjoining the Rajmahal Hills on either 
side. Such estates pay no revenue, but are held 
on the condition of guarding the passes against 
hill robbers, murderers, and cattle-lifters. — 6Vo. 
Soc. Journ.^ 1861 ; Dalton^ Beng. 

RAJMAHAL HII^LS, the most iraportiint 
range in the Santal Parganas district, which 
abruptly rise from the valley of the Gangea, and 
are estimated to cover an area of 136G square 
miles. Their height nowhere exceeds 2000 feet 
above sea-level. Rising about 20 miles S. of the 
Ganges, they stretch S. and S.W. to the Vindhya 
range and the high lands of the Dekhan. They 
terminate at the pass of Sikrigali. Tliey are 
covered almost to their summits with dense jungle, 
but there are numerous passes through the suc- 
cessive ranges. They are quite detached from the 
Vindhya, and, physically, both the Raimalial and 
Ramgarh Hills may be regarded as forming an 
isolated* grdup, the north - eastern extremity of 
which constitutes the turning point of the Ganges. 


Geologically, the Vindhya range is oomposed ol 
quartzite sandstone, limestones, and shales of 
great age, and the Rajmahal Hills of overflowing 
basaltic trap of comparatively recent age, which 
rests upon coal - measures and metamorphio 
(gneissose) rocks. — BaW; Dalton^ EthnoL of 
Bengal, p. 263. 

RAJ-MALA, or Chronicles of Tripura, a Bengali 
poem. 

RAJO GUNA. Sansic. In Hindu theology 
and philosophy, the property of foulness and 
error, from Ranj, colour, and Guna, a quality. 
Seo Guna. 

RAJPIPLA is a Native State ruled by a Hindu 
sovereign. It is within the Bombay Presidency, 
between lat. 21° 23' and 21° 69' N., and long. 78° 
5' and 74° E. Area (comprising 591 villages), 
1614 square miles; population (1881), 120,036, 
of whom about 60 per cent, are Bhils. Three- 
fourths of the state are occupied by a continuation 
of the Satpura range, known as the Rajpipla Hills, 
nowhere exceeding 2000 feet above the sea. 
Mines of quartzose minerals are worked at Ratan- 
pur, a village about 14 miles above the town of 
Broach. The climate is exceedingly unhealthy, 
malarious fevers being prevalent from September 
to February. Its chalcedonies, agates, onyx, 
cornelian, and bloodstone are called Cambay 
stones, from the place where they are mc«tly cut, 
an<l from which they are almost wholly brought 
to Bombay. They are found in a bed of blue clay, 
the detritus, probably, of the adjoining rocks. 
Shafts are pierced in this to the depth of from 80 
to 35 feet, and horizontal galleries run in any direc- 
tion that suits the fancy of the miner ; the pebbles 
are distributed pronusciioiisly, and do not appear to 
lie in veins or lodes. 'I'ho galleries seldom exceed 
100 yards in length ; they often run into those of 
other mines ; they are generally five feet in height, 
and four across. To each mine there are 13 men 
attached, who work by turns. Each man must 
send up so many basketfuls of earth and stones 
before be is relieved. The stones are collected in 
baskets, and drawn up by a roj^e run over a roller 
or pulley. A group of people await them at the 
mouth of the shaft, and examine, th^m one after 
another by chipping each on a piece of stone ; the 
compact and fine-grained arc the best, and the 
blacker the hue is at first, the redder it becomes 
after being burnt. There were at one time about 
1000 miners employed, and each man carried 
homo with him a basket of stones every evening. 
They were spread out on the ground, and for a 
whole year turned over every four or five days to 
the sun ; the longer they are so exposed the 
richer become their tints. In the month of May 
they are burnt. This operation is effected by 
placing the stones in black earthen pots or 
chatties. The pots are placed mouth under, a 
holq being pierced in the bottom of each ; over 
this is put a piece of broken pot. The pots are 
arranged in single rows ; sheep’s dung is the only 
fuel found to answer ; the fire is always lighted 
at sunset, and allowed to burn till Buiirise. If any 
white spot appear on the surface of the pot, the 
burning is reckoned incomplete and the fire oou- 
tiuued some time longer. On being removed, the 
stones that have flaws are thrown aside as useless, 
thbse not sufficiently burnt are kept for next year’s 
burning, and the remainder are sold for exporta- 
tion. Nearly the whole of the stones are cut at 
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Cambay ; the greater part of them arc made into 
beads. In the process, the stones are first broken 
up intc pieces of suitable size for the end they are 
desired to serve. An iron spike is stuck into the 
ground, point upwards ; the stone is placed on 
this, and chipped with a hammer till nearly 
rounded ; it is then passed on to the polisher, 
who seizes it in a pair of wooden clams, and rubs 
it against a niece of sandstone placed in an in- 
clined plane before him, turning it round from 
time to time till it assumes a globular form. It is 
then passed on to the borer and polisher ; a hole 
is drilled. Cambay enjoys celebrity for its agates, 
mocha-stones, cornelians, and all the chalcedonic 
and onyx family, all of them brought from Raj- 
j)ipla, but worked up at Cambay into every variety 
of ornament, — cups, boxes, necklaces, handles of 
daggers, of knives and forks, seals, etc. Cambay 
stones, the akeek of the natives of Bombay, and 
by Europeans called agates, include all kinds of 
quartz minerals. They are also obtained from the 
amygdaloid trap rocks drained by the Nerhadda 
and Tapti. The princi[>al varieties sold in Bom- 
bay are crystal, milk quartz, prase, a great variety 
of moss-stone, mooha-stone, fortification agate, 
chalcedony, cornelian, chrysoprase, heliotrope, 
onyx, obsidian, and very rarely amethyst. They 
pass in Europe and America for Scotch, Irish, 
Chamouni, Niagara, and Isle of Wight pebbles, 
according to the place in wliicli they are sold. 
Thefte stones, however, abound in all trap 
countries, the Brazils importing them as largely 
as India into Europe, where the terms lirazilian 
and Indian agates are used irulifl’crently by tlie 
trade. 

It A J EUR A El, a Native State in Central India, 
Ivnig ht'tween the Narbada (Nerbadda) river and 
t he Vindiiya mountaiiLs. Area, HOO square miles ; 
population (l<S7o), 1/1), 000. The chiefs of Hajpiir 
All are Sesodiu Jvajpuls, connected with the 
Udaipur (dodeypore) family. Kajpur AH con- 
tribules.LlhO per annum towards the cost of the 
Malwa Bhil corps. Its military force consists of 
2 guns, in liorst*, and 150 policemen. — fm]). (Jaz. 

RAJPUTANA stretches on the N.W. part of 
British India from lat. 23“ 15' to 30“ N., and 
from long. 05“ 30' to 7b“ 15' E. Its area 
about 132,400 square inile.s, and in 18H1 it.y e.sti- 
mated population was 10,729,114. Two small 
portions of this region, Ajinir and Merwara, of 
2710 square miles, are under British sway, but 
all the remainder, witli its 10,208,392 inluibitaiita, 
is under the rule of 20 native princes, of whom 
17 are of Rajjnit tlescfut, 2 are Jat, and one 
sovereign professes Muhammadanism. 

A great part (jf Raj pu tana is sterile. A marked 
feature is the Aravalli mountains, which intersect 
it from N.E. to E.W., where they culminate in 
Mount Abu, but at the N.E. end the range breaks 
into detached hills and rocky eminences, all 
traceable in a general direction as far as the group 
of hills near Khetri. Amid these disunited hills 
stands the town of Ajmir, on liie highest level of 
an open bable-land, spreading eastward toward 
Jeypore, and sloping on all sides. 

All the south-east of liajputana is watered by 
the drainage of the Vindiiya mountains, carried 
north-eastward by the Banas and Uhambal rivers. 
Noi th of Jhalra Patau is the I'atar plateau, upon 
which lies all Kotah iState, with parts of Bundi and 
of Jhalawar. This plateau falls by a very gradual 


descent to the Gwalior country and the basin of 
the Betwa river. The Chambal flows through the 
territory for about one-third of its course, and 
forms its boundary for another third. 

The Banas rises in the south-west, near Kan- 
kraoli, in Merwara. It collects nearly all the 
drainage of the Me war plateau with that of 
the south-eastern slopes and hill tracts of the 
Aravalli. 

The salt lake at Sambhar is the only natural 
expanse of water, but there are artificial lakes in 
the eastern states about Bundi and Kotah, and 
in Ajmir. The largest of these are in the Mewar 
State, near Debar and Kankraoli. At the former 
place is a noble sheet of water 25 or 30 miles 
in circumference, constructed in a.d. 1681 by 
Rana Jye Singh, and named from him the Jye 
Samand, now known as the Rajsamand. It is a 
stupendous work of marble, and with an adjacent 
causeway dams the lake at Kankraoli. It cost 
upwards of a million sterling. The spectator who 
views this royal sea or Rajsamand on the borders 
of the plain, as also the pillar of victory towering 
over the plains of Malwa, erected on the summit 
of Chitore by Kana Mokul, or the palaces and 
temples in this ancient abode, and the regal resid- 
ences erected by the princes, must be filled with 
astonishment at the resources of thoMowar State. 
They are sucli as to explain the metaphor of 
Zalim Singh, who said ‘ every pinch of the soil 
of Mewar contains gold.’ 

The rainfall tiiroughout Rajputana is nowhere 
copious, and in several parts is scant, — Abu, 68 
inches ; Ajmir, 24 ; Bhurtpiir, 32 ; Bikanir, N., 8 ; 
Bikanir, S.,.20; Jhalra I^itan, 40; and Mewar, 
23. Even where the fall is greatest, the nature 
of the Boil alio, vs it to flow away or be ab- 
sorbed, and only now are eflorts being made to 
store it. 

Ulwar, Jeypore, Kotah, Bundi, and Udaipur 
have very fair land, but Jeysulrnir, Bikanir, and 
parts of .lodlqnir or Miu’wara are particularly 
barren. Dearths have repeatedly occurred from 
scant rainfall, and 1848-1849 and 1868-1869 
Were famine years, the hitter being followed by 
myriads of locusts. The region lias four physical 
divisions, viz. (1) the dtsert regions, to the north 
and Avest of tlie Aravalli uiouut.'xiiiB, comprising 
more than one-half the entire territory, comprehend 
Merw.aru, Bikanir, Jeysulrnir, andtheShekhawutti ; 
(2) the hill region includes the greater part of 
Mewar and Banswara, Dungarpur, Partabgarh, 
and Serohi ; (3) the S.E. division of Haraoti in- 
cludes Bundi, Kotah, and Jhalawar; and (4) 
Eastern and Central Rajputana extends from Ulwar 
to Kerrowlec ; also, upwards of 60,000 square 
miles of Baliawulpur are part of the great Raj- 
putana desert. 

Westward of the Aravalli there is a atrip of 
soil along the banks of the Luni, which occasion- 
ally overflows, and on the subsidence of the waters 
an alluvial deposit remains which yields good 
crops of barley and of wheat. 

The Great Desert is on the western side of the 
Aravalli; it separates J'lajputana from Sind, 
extends from tlie edges of the Runii of Cutoh 
beyond the Luni river northward. Eastwanl of 
this is a zone of less absolutely sterile country, 
con.sisting of rocky land cut up limestone 
ridges, which to some degiei^i protect it<^rom the 
de«crt sands ; and still farther eastward is ‘ the 
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Little Desert/ which runs up from the Luni 
between Jeysulmtr and Jodhpur into the northern 
wastes. The character of the desert region is the 
same everywhere. It is covered with sand- hills, 
the ThuU~ka>Tiba running in straight ridges, 
some of them two miles long, and rising to 100 
feet in height. They are clothed with stunted 
shrubs and tufts of coarse grass in the dry 
season, and the light rains cover them with 
vegetation. The villages within the desert de- 
pend entirely on the supply of water in the 
wells, which is constantly failing or turning 
brackish ; on which occurring, the village has to 
shift . A little water is collected in small tanks 
or pools, which become dry before the stress of 
the heat begins ; and in places there are long 
maizes impregnated with salt. This is the pre- 
vailing character of the whole north and north- 
west of Raj pu tana. The cultivation is eveiy- 
where poor and precarious. Nevertheless the 
principal towns within this region are well built, 
and fairly prosperous. Their position has given 
them immunity from predatory armies, and they 
have for ages managed the traffic across the desert. 
The most interesting object in this arid region is 
the Luni, with its many arms flowing from the 
Aravalii to enrich the best portion of the princi- 
pJity of Jodlipur, and distinctly marking that 
line of ever-shifting sand, termed in Hindu geo- 
graphy Maroosthuli, corrupted to Merwara. The 
Luni, after a course of more than 300 miles, ter- 
minates in the great salt marsh called the Kunn, 
which is 150 miles in length, and about 70 iu 
breadth. Dr. Go van described it as a dead flat, 
hardly elevated above the level of the sea, and 
he compared it to an arm of the ocean from 
which the water had receded, as it is covered with 
saline incrustations and marine exuviae. This, 
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Colonel Tod considers as having been formed by 
the deposits of the Luni, and equally saturated 
saline deposits from the southern desert of 
Dhat. 

The main wealth of the desert lands of Merwaia 
and Bikanir consists in the vast herds of camel^ 
horned cattle, and sheep which roam over their 
sandy wastes, and thrive admirably in the drv 
climate. Camels and cattle are bred in such 
numbers that they supply the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. What are called and sold as Gujerat 
cattle are often in reality Merwara cattle of the 
celebrated Nagar breed. The stock is yearly sold 
at great fairs. In Western Rajputana, camels are 
also bred in large quantities ; and besides being 
ridden and used as beasts of burden, they are 
employed in agriculture. 

Mr. Fergusson says, p. 473, the palace at Udaipur 
of the rulers of Mewar, those of Duttiah and Orcha 
in Bundelkhand, the Gwalior palace, and that at 
Amber in the Jeypore State, are all worthy of 
I notice ; and the palace at Deeg, which is quite a 
fairy structure, was the work of Suraj Mull, 
founder of the Bhurtpur dynasty, who began it 
in the year 1725, but was unfinished when be was 
killed in battle by Najif Khan, a.d. 1763. Every 
native capital in Rajputana, he tells us, has a 
cenotaph, or rouha sati, where the sovereigns, 
their wives, and nearest relatives are buried. The 
most magnificent of these are in hundreds at 
Udaipur, all crowned by domes ; and thatT of 
Singram Singh, to twenty-one of his wives, is the 
finest. He was buried a.i>. 1733. He built that 
of his predecessor, Amera Singh ii. The tomb 
of Bakhtawar Singh at Ulwar, erected in the 19th 
century, and the tombs of the Bhurtpur rajas at 
Govardhan, are also noteworthy. 

shows ns follows : — 


state. 

Area 

8(1. M. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Revenue. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry^. 

Guns. 

Native Princea — 









Banswara, 

],500 

53,498 

60,502 

104,000 

£300,000 

60 

500 

3 

Bhurtpur (Jat), 

1,974 

350,475 

295,065 

645,540 

210,000 

1,460 

8,500 

38 

Bikauir 

22,340 

293,650 

215,371 

509,021 

60,000 

670 

,, 940 

63 

Bundi, . ... 

2,300 

133,103 

121,598 

254,701 

50,000 

200 

2,000 

68 

Dholpur (Jat), 

1,200 

138,342 

111,315 

249,657 

60,000 

610 

3,660 

32 

Dungarpur, . 

1,000 

44,568 

41,861 

86,429 

75,000 

67 

632 

4 

Jeypore, 

14,405 

1,369,134 

1,165,223 

2,534,357 

360,000 

3,530 

10,600 

312 

Jeyaulmir, 

16,447 

61,127 

49,016 

108,143 

60,000 

600 

400 

12 

Jhalawar, 

2,694 

183,039 

157,449 

340,488 

145,000 

400 

3,500 

90 

Jodhpur, 

37,000 

969,125 

781,278 

1,750,403 

175,000 

5,600 

4,000 

220 

Kerrowlee, 

1,208 

80,645 

68.025 

148,670 

30,000 

400 

3,200 

40 

Kishengarh, . 

724 

69,098 

63,535 

112,633 

(K),000 

150 

2,000 

35 

Kotuh, .... 

3,797 

269,924 

247,351 

517,275 

250,000 

700 

4,600 

119 

Lawa, .... 

18 

1,360 

1,322 

2,682 

? 

? 

'? 

y 

Udaipur, 

12,670 

772,685 

670,459 

1,443,144 

400,000 

6,240 

15,100 

638 

Partabgarh, . 

1,460 

41,118 

38,180 

79,208 

26,240 

275 

960 

12 

Shahpura, 

400 

27,217 

24,533 

51,750 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Sirohee, .... 

3,020 

76,132 

66,771 

142,903 

80,900 

375 

350 


Tonk (Islam), 

2,509 

176,869 1 

161,160 

338,029 

80,000 

430 

2,288 

63 

Ulwar. .... 

3,024 

360,384 1 

322,542 

682,926 

160,000 

2.280 

5,633 

851 

Total Native Btatea, . 

129,750 

6,461,493 

4,640,556 

10,102^49 





Bhila, .... 



i 

166,343 





Britiah—' 


i 


10,268,392 


i 



Ajmir, .... 

2,069*8 

192,669 

166,619 

359,288 





Merwara, . 

640*8 

66,176 

45,269 

101,434 





Total British, 

2,710 

248,844 

211,878 

460,722 





. Grafid Total, 

132,460 


4,852,134 

10,729,114 
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Rajputana religion, 1881 — 


Hindus. . . 8,839,243 
MuhammadanR, . 861,747 
Christians, . . . 1,294 

Jains, .... 378,672 


Sikhs, 9 

Parsees, 7 

Others, .... 21,077 


Caste.s. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahman, . . . 

479,790 

426.673 

906,463 

Rajput, .... 

280,299 

199,255 

479,664 

Mahajan, . . . 

333,965 

300,485 

634,440 

Kaeth, .... 

10,415 

8,703 

19,118 

Gujar, .... 

223,197 

179.612 

402,709 

Jat, 

229,234 

196,364 

425,598 

Ahir, .... 

79,919 

69,734 

130,653 

Mina, .... 

230,963 

196,709 

427,672 

Bhil, .... 

54,486 

51..384 

105,870 

Chamar, . . . 

297,052 

270,046 

567,098 

Dhakar, . . . 

39,085 

35,923 

75,008 

Sondhia, . . . 

24,683 

19,067 

43,740 

Balal, .... 

31,663 

29,867 

61,530 

Other Hindus, . 

1,794,376 

1.549,792 

3,344,167 

Total Hindus, 

3,340,027 

2,897,576 

6,237,603 

Sikh, . . . . i 



9 

Parsee, .... 



7 

Muhammadan, . 

400,463 

401.294 

801,747 

Meo, 

1 


46,946 


The supposed number of Bhils, 166,343, at the 
Census 1881, in the four states arc — 

Udaipur, . . . 61,076 I Dtingarpur, . . 66,952 

Partabgarh, . . . 270 \ Banawara, . . . 48,045 

The Rajputs are the dominant race, but, as will 
be Been, do not form a majority of the population. 
Thef Mco, and Bomc liajput clans, are converts 
to Muhammadanism. The Bhat and Charan are 
bards and chroniclers. The Mahajan mercantile 
caste are of Rajput descent, and mostly follow 
the Jaina religion. The Gujar and Jat are culti- 
vators. The Mina, Mhair, and Bhil are the pro- 
minent aborigines. 

Jeypore is the most modern of the Rajput capi- 
tals. It is laid out with spacious streets, and the 
ruling family' have decorated and improved it for 
generations. It is the headquarters of the bank- 
ing and exchange transactions, and its bankers 
have agencies in all the principal towns of India. 

Jodhpur is a fenced city in the desert, and 
Bikanir and Jevsulrair are built upon islands of 
hard rock amid deep sand. Ajinir, Ulwar (Alwar), 
and Udaipur ^ire all remarkable for picturesque 
beauty, and for excellence of situation. Bhiirt- 
pur, Tonk, Kotah, Bundi, and Jhalra Patan are 
the other important places. 

The most remarkable of its forts are Taragarh, 
above Ajmir, Chit/ore, Kumalmir, and Gogunda in 
Me war, Ulwar (Alwar), Jeypore, Khetri, Bhains- 
rorgarh, Mandalgarh, Indragarh, Jeysulmir, Bika- 
nir, Jodhpur, Bundi, Kotah, Gagron, and Rin- 
thambor. Rajputana yields cobalt, zinc-blende, 
copper, lead, iron, magnetic iron, pyrites (pyrrho- 
tite). Baialo limestone, a fine-grained crystal- 
line marble, quarried at Raialo in Ulwar, and at 
Makrana in Jodhpur, and the Jeysulmir lime- 
stone, are well known for their beauty and use- 
fulness. The Makrana quarries suppli^ the chief 
portion of the stone for building the Taj at Agra, 
as well as the marble used in decorating many 
buildings in Northern and North-Western India. 
About 1000 workmen are employed at the present 
day in quarrying and working the stone at Mak- 
xana alone. 

The Jat and Gujar are north of the Aravalli, and 
along the borders towards the Panjab and the 
Jumna from Bikanir round to Bhurtpur, and in 


Jeypore. The Ahirs, Lodas, Kachis, Malis, and 
Cbamars all cultivate widely in the eastern dis- 
tricts. South of the Aravalli we find tlie Kumbis 
and Sondias as cultivators, immigrants from 
Central and Southern India; and in the south- 
west comer we meet with the Kolis, so common 
in Gujerat. 

The Charan race, in Western and Central India, 
are mostly dwelling under Rajput rule, and are the 
bards, heralds, and genealogists of the Katth’i 
race. The Kachili Charan are carriers of grain, 
salt, and groceries. The Maru or desert Charan 
do not engage in trade. Their becoming personal 
security for an agreement is sufficient. They are 
analogous to the Bard. 

The Bhat or Bard is the herald, genealogist, 
and chronicler. In Western India the Bhat has, 
like the Charan, the privilege of being security 
for agreements. In Upper India there are village 
communities of Bhat who do not take so high a 
place, and in Telingana the Bhatraj claim to be 
of Bhat descent. — Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 224; 
Census Returns; Imp. Gaz. ; Ball's Geolony of 
India ; Wits. Gloss. 

RAJPUTS, literally sons of rajas or princes, is 
the name by which the clans of several tribes of 
India designate themselves, and who in ancient 
times became dominant in the N.W. of India, 
from which their branches extended southwards. 
They are in numerous tribes and clans, and have 
been supposed to be partly of Aryan, partly of 
Scythian descent ; but the same religion governing 
the institutions of all the Rajput tribes, operates 
to counteract that dissirailarity in manners which 
would naturally be expected amidst so great a 
variety, from situation or climate. They have 
the same mythology, the same theogony, and the 
same festivals, though commemorated with peculiar 
distinctions. 

The liajputs claim, however, have sprung 
from the ancient Solar and Lunar dynasties which 
ruled in India, and form themRelvc.s into the 
Suryavansa and the Indo or Cdiandravansa tribes; 
and there is also a race styled Agnicnla, from 
having sprung from a sacred fire (ignis) which 
Agastya kindled on Mount Abu. The three Solar 
races are the (iehlot, Kahtor, and Kachv'aha. 
The four Agnicnla raei's are the Puar <>r Pra- 
mara, with 35 saca ; the Parihara, with 12 subdivi- 
sions; thcChaiukya or Solanki, 10 ; andChauhan, 
with 24 branches. Of the Pramara, the Mori are 
best known, and of the Ohauhan, the Ilara, who 
give their name to Ilaraoti, and iiave the two 
rajas of Kota and Bundi. The single Lunar race, 
or that of the Yadu or Jadu, descended through 
Krishna, has eight branche.s, of whom the Jharija 
with their raja of Cntch, and the Bhatti with their 
raja of deysulrnir, are best known. 

The three Solar Dynasties are : — 

1. Grahilot or Gehlot, with 24 saca or bninches, 
of which the Sesodia is the most distinguished. 
The rana of Udaipur or Mewar is a Grahilot. 

2. Rnhtor, said to be descended from Rama by 
Kusa, his second son. It has 24 brauches, and 
the raja of Jodhpur or Merwara belongs to this 
tribe. 

8. Kacliwaha, also sprung from KuKi. The 
raja of Jeypore is of this tribe. It has 12 kotri 
or houses. ^ 

The Lunar Dynasty is sprung from the moon, 
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Soma or Chandra, throngh Yadu or Jadu, and is 
called Yadu or Jadu. It has eight branches, of 
tvhlch the Jharija and Bhatti in Cutch and Jeysul- 
mir are the most powerful. 

The Agnicnla have 4 tribes and 87 branches, 
ris. : — 

1. Pramara, 35 branches. I 3. Chalukya, 16 branches. 

2. Parihara. 12 ,, | 4. Chaiihan, 24 ,, 


In the 86 royal tribes are others the origin of 
which is not known, such as — 


Chaura or Cha- 

Rarwaya or Sati. 

Songar. 

wara. 

Aspn. 

Sikharwal. 

Tak or Takihak. 

.Tetwa. ^ 

Bais. 

Jit or Jat of the 

Kamari. 

Dabia. 

Fan jab, Jumna, 

Dahi. 

Johya. 

and Ganges. 

Gor. 

Mobil. 

Hun. 

Doda. 

Nikutnba. 

Kathi. 

Gai’hwal. 

Raipati. 

Batta. 

Chandela. 

Dahirya. 

Jhalamakwahana. 

Bundcla. 

Dahima. 

Gohil. 

Birgujar. 



The Rajputs in the south and west of Malwa 
and in Mewar are called Rangari, a name the 
derivation of which is obscure. 

Almost all Hindus who have taken to soldiering, 
Mahrattaa, aborigines, and Jats, claim a Rajput 
origin, a recognition of the superior martial qual- 
ities of the Rajput race, 

Rajputs of the N.W. bills are ethnologically 
a much purer and finer race than those on the 
plains, but even they assert that their ancestors 
came from Ayodhya or Oudh. 

Agnicula Rajputs . — The four Agnicula or fire- 
born tribes, the Chauhan, Solanki, Powar or 
Pramar, and the Parihara, are now mainly found 
in the tract from Ujjain to Rewa near Benares. 
The unnamed progenitors of these races seem to 
have been invaders who aided with the Brahmans 
in their warfares, partly with the old Khetri, 
partly with increasing schismatics, and partly 
with Grseco-Bactrians, and whose warlike merit, 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformity, 
got them enrolled as fire - born, in contradis- 
tinction to the Solar and Lunar families, and 
Mount Abu is asserted to be the place of their 
miraculous birth or appearance. Vikramaditya, 
the champion of Brahmanism, according to common 
accounts was a Powar. 

The Cffahuman or Chauhan has been the roost 
valiant of the Agnicula, and not of them only, 
but of the whole Rajput race. Its branches 
(saca) have maintained all the vigour of the 
original stem ; and the Kara, the Kheecbi, the 
Deora, the Sonigurra, and others of the twenty- 
four, have their names immortalized in the songs 
of ie Bards. The derivation of Chauhan is coeval 
with his fabulous birth from the four-handed 
warrior Chatur-bhuja, Chatur-baba, Vira. The 
Chauhan trace their descent from Prithi-raj. They 
are found all over the N.W. Provinces, also in 
Malwa and Rajasthan, in Central India, in Rajor, 
Pratapnir, ChaKamagar, and Manchana, of which 
last the raja of Mainpuri is the head, and is one 
of the highest of the Chauhan clan. 

The Parihara at Pritihara is scattered over 
Rajasthan, but do not seem to have any inde- 
pendent chieftainshm there. At the confluence 
of the Koharl, the Bind, and the Cbambal, there | 
is a colony of this race, which has given its nama 
to a ooi^nne of twenty-four villages, besides 
hamlets, situated amidst the ravines of these 


streams. Mundawur (classically Mundodri) was 
the capital of the Parihara, arul was the chief 
city of Merwara, which owned the sway of this 
tribe prior to the invasion and settlement of the 
Ralitor clan. The Parihara is the least of the 
Agnicula. They never acled a conspicuous part 
in the liistory oi Rajasthan. 

It is the general opinion that the old warrior 
Kshatriya race of Hindus, de.seribed by Menu as 
forming the second of the four Hindu castes, had 
disappearcrl, and were not the ancestorH of the 
present Rajput-s, to whom, however, from their 
martial habits, the people accord the Kshatriya’a 
position. And it is recognised that the Rajputs 
were dominant in the N.W. of India from the 
beginning of the era of A^ikramaditya up to the 
advent of the Muhammadans in the 11th and 12th 
centurice. Prithi-raja, a prince who was reigning 
at Ajmir and Dehli on flie second occasion of 
Sbahab - ud - Din of Gbor invading India (a.d. 
1103), was aided by the greater part of the 
Rajput rulers in the attcmj)t to wOthsland the 
Muhammaflan army, but the Rnj])ijt8 were over- 
thrown, Prithi-raja taken prisoner, and slain in 
cold blood, and since then successive invasions 
from West-ern Asia have scattered the greater 
portion of these ancient warrior tribes over the 
sandy plains of Central India, and have driven 
their more northern brethren into the fastnesses 
of the Himalayan range. Among these Rajputs 
of the Panjab Hills are the Kutoch tribe ; they are 
mentioned by the Greek historians of Alexander’s 
cx|^dition, and spoken of by Ferishta as ruling 
in Kote Kangra in the days of the Kanouj dynasty, 
and among all the revolutions which time and 
war have since made in this country. 

The Rahtors, whose seat of dominion Was at 
Kanouj, were for a long time the family whose 
rule was strongest and most widely extended. In 
the 11th century, at the time of the conquests of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, the leading tribes were the 
Solunkhya of Anhilwara in Oujerat, the Chauhans 
of Ajmir, and the liahtors of Kanouj ; whilst the 
Geblot olan had established itself in Mewar or 
Udaiour (still occupied by the Sesodias, a sept of 
the Geblotfl), and the Kachwaha clan occupied 
the eastern tracts about Jeyporc\ The latter 
were, however, seriously weakened by the famous 
feuds between the Solunkhyas and the Chauhans, 
and between the latter and the Rahtors of 
Kanouj. 

The headship of all the pure Rajputs of the 
hills, from the Sutlej to the Ravi, has always 
centred in the house of Kangra, from which many 
of the local tribes trace their descent. Across the 
Ravi to the north are other hill Rajputs, who 
look to Jurnmoo as their head, from whence they 
derive their generic name of Jumowal. They 
are somewhat inferior to those of Kangra, though 
recognised as the chief of the Rajputs in their 
own district. 

When the Arabs invaded Sind^ during the khali- 
fat of Walid (a.d. 7ll), they overthrew Rajput 
princes of the Summa and Bumra dynasties who 
Were ruling there^but who from that time recovered 
their position as the Muhammad power Waned ; 
and until a comparatively recent period, Rajputs 
were occupying Jhalawan, now one of the ^ovincca 
of Central mlucbistan. 

During the height of the Rajput supremacyT 
before their overthrow by the Muhammadans of 
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Ghor, a Rajput family of the Chaliikya tribe 
reigned at Oalian, west of Bcder, on the borders of 
Carnata and Maharashtra, They arc traced with 
certainty by inscriptions from the end of tho 
10th to the end of the 12th century. Those in- 
scriptions show that they possessed territory as 
far to the south-west as Banawasi in Sunda, near 
the Western Ghats, and in one of them they arc 
styled subjugators of Chola and Gujerat. Mr. 
(Sir) Walter Elliot has published a large collec- 
tion of their inscriptions, and he is of opinion 
that they possessed the whole of Maharashtra to 
the Nerbadda. Professor Wilson thinks that they 
were also superior lords of the west of Telingana, 
a prince of which (probably their feudatory) 
defeated tho Chola king, and this is probably the 
conquest alluded to in the inscription. Another 
branch of the tribe of Chalukya, perhaps connected 
with those of Calian, ruled over Kalinga, which is 
tho eastern portion of Telingana, extending along 
the sea from Dravira to Orissa, Their dynasty 
certainly lasted through the whole of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, and, perhaps, began two 
centuries earlier. It was greatly reduced by the 
Ganapati kings of Andra, and finally subverted by 
the rajas of Cuttack. 

For a short interval at the beginning of the 
16th century came a brilliant revival of Rajput 
strength. The last Afghan dynasty at Dehli was 
breaking up, and Malwa and Gujerat w^ere at war 
witl^ each other, when there arose the famous 
Rana Sanga of Mewar, the chief of the Scsodia 
clan. The talents and valour of this chief once 
more obtained for his race soiuething like pre- 
dominance in Central India. Aided by Medni 
Rao, chief of Chanderi, he fought with distin- 
guished success against both Malwa and Gujerat. in 
1619 he captured the Musalman king of Malwa ; and 
in 1526, in alliance with Gujerat, he totally subdued 
the Malwa State, and annexed to his own dominion 
all the fine eastern provinces of that kingdom, and 
recovered the strong places of the eastern marches. 
Rana Sanga was now not merely the chief of a 
clan, but the king of a country. The revival was, 
however, as short-lived as it was brilliant A 
month before the capture of the capital of Malwa, 
Baber, with Moghuls, had taken Dehli ; and in 
1627, Rana Sanga, at the head of all the chivalry 
of the clans, encountered the invader at Futtehpur 
Sikri, when his army was utterly defeated after 
desperate fighting, and the Rajput power hope- 
lessly shattered. Next year, Medni Rao, with the 
flower of his clan, fell in the defence of the 
Chanderi, which was sacked by Baber. Akbar 
took to wife the daughters of two great Rajput 
houses. He gave the chiefs or their brethren liigh 
rank in his armies, sent them with their contin- 
gents to command in distant frontiers, and suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the Rajputs generally. Under 
the early Moghul emperors, the chiefs constantly 
entM^d the imperial service as governors or 
generals, — there were at one time 47 Rajput con- 
tingents, — and the headlong charges of their 
cavalry became famous in the wars of the empire. 

In the family wars which resulted in the acces- 
sion of Aurangzeb, the Rajputs were generally 
found on the side of their unfortunate kinsman 
Dara; still even Aurangzeb employed them in 
distant wars, and their contingents did duty at 
his capital. He was, however, too bigoted to 
retain undiminished the hold on them acquired 


by Akbar. Though one Rajput chief governed 
Kabul for him, while another commanded his 
armies in the Dckhan, he is said to have had 
them both poisoned. Towards the end of his 
reign, he made bitter, though unsuccessful, war 
upon tho Sesodias, and devasUted parts of 
Rajputana ; but he was very roughly handled by 
the united Rahtors and Sesodias, and he had 
thoroughly alienated the clans before he died. 

From 1047 to 1080 the great Sivaji founded a 
dominion in the Dekhan. He claimed to bo of 
Rajput descent, a claim which is now generally 
acknowledged, and his relatives ruled at Tanjoro 
till 1856, and are still ruling at Kolhapur. 

About A.i). 1756, the Mahrattas got possession 
of Ajmir, being called in by one of the Rahtor 
factions ; and from this time Rajputana became 
involved in the general disorganization of India. 
In 1803, all Rajputana, except the remote states 
of the north -w'pst, had been virtually brought 
under tho Mahrattas, who exacted tribute, held 
cities to ransom, annexed territory, and extorted 
subsidies. Tho victories of Generals Wellesley 
and Lake permanently crippled Sindia’s power 
in Northern India, and forced him to loosen his 
hold on the Rajput states in the north-east, with 
whom the British made a treaty of alliance against 
the Mahrattas. Upon Lord Wellesley’s departure 
from India, the chiefs of Central India and Raj- 
putana were left to take care of themselves, and 
in 1814 Amir Khan was living at free quarters in 
the heart of the J^ajput states. The two principal 
Rajput chief taioships of Jodhpur and Jeyporc had 
brought theinsclveH to the brink of extinction in a 
claim for the hand of a princess of Udaipur ; while 
the plundering Mahrattas and Pathans encouraged 
and strenuously aided tho two chiefs to ruin each 
other, until the dispute was compromised upon 
the basis of poisoning the girl. But in 1817 the 
Marquis of Hastings was able to carry into action 
his plan for breaking up the Pindari camps. Amir 
Khan submitted and signed a treaty which con- 
stituted him the first ruler of the existing state of 
Took. By the end of 1818 all the Rajput states 
had executed treaties with the paramount power. 

Individual families and small bodies of Kajputs 
are now found dispersed through all India proper, 
and into the Hindu island of Bali in the Eastern 
Archipelago. Many of the Hindu castes, like the 
Rachwar in the Northern Circars, claim a Rajput 
descent. But from Bhattiana northwards, Rajput 
villages are scattered about in considerable num- 
bers amongst the Jat, and there are traces of more 
extensive Rajput possessions. The Rajputs seem 
to be here undergoing gradual submersion. But 
in the extreme north of the Bari and adjoining 
doabs of the Panjab, there is a strip immediately 
under the hills which may be classed with the 
adjoining hill country as still mainly Rajput. 
Even in Rajputana proper, though it has Rajputs 
for the dominant race, the population is much 
more Jat than Rajput, the Jat extending continu- 
ously from the Indus to the Ganges. The great 
seat of Rajput population and ancient power and 
lory was on the Ganges. Since vanquished there 
y the Muhammadans, the principal Rajput 
families have retired into the comparatively un- 
fruitful country to which they give their name, 
but where, nevertheless, the Jat formic the most 
numerous part of the population. Before «the 
Rajputs were driven back from Ayodhya and the 
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Gan^B, Northern Rajputana was partitioned into to the Brahman country of the Lo'^er Boab, and 
Bmali Jat republics. The more open parts of furnished many sepoys. 

Rajputana are shared amon^t the Mina, the TotheeaatofOudh, Rajputs are pretty numerous 
remains of the Brahman population, the Jat, and in Azimgarh and Ghazipur. 
the dominant Rajput, but the Jat possess the In the Gan ge tic valley, the Rajputs spread over 
largest share in the cultivation. The southern a broad region into a large population, and are 
and more billy parts of Rajputana is much occu- essentially the cultivators of that valley. Physic- 
pied by the Mina, the Mhair, and Bhil, and the ally, the Rajput and Brahman of that region 
province of Malwa is occupied by Rajput, Kunbi, are not diflferent. The modern Rajput is quite as 
and Jat. Rajputs and Jats occupy the plains strict a Hindu, and mOre prejudiced than many 
south of the Salt Range, and seem later immi- Brahmans, and upon the whole was the worst 
grants than the Brahmans. class in the rebellion of 1867-58. 

Briefly, the Rajput race now occupy from the The Rahtors are probably the most numerous of 
north and west of the Panjab, south-easterly to all the clans ; they greatly predominate in the 
Behar and Benares, and southwards along the left north-west, in the country of Merwara, Bikanir, 


bank of the Indus to Malwa, Gujerat, anrl Cutch, 
and give to their south-westerly holdings the 
name of Rajasthan or Rajputana. 

In Rajputana, they are a numerous and domi- 
nant aristocracy, organized on the feudal prin- 
ciples necessary to domination. Rajputana lies 
in the centre of a circuit all round the edge of 
the more compact mass of the Jab people, — from 
the Salt Range, through the northern Panjab and 
adjoining hills, to Roh ilk hand, Oudh, and the 
Central Doab ; thence by Bundelkhand through 
Sindia’s territory, Malwa, Mewar, Gujerat, and 
Kafctyawnr, into Lower Sind, They are not 
found in any numbers to the north of the Salt 
Range, nor are they in any of the hill country 
west of the Jhclum. But a small Rajput tribe, 
called Jan-jua, now Muhammadans, is found 
about the Salt Range. A large proportion of the 
Rajputs scattered about the Eastern Panjab, Cis- 
Sutlej territory, and Dchli districts, are now 
Muhammadans, as are occasional Rajput villages 
all over Hindustan and a good many Rajput 
rajas, their conversion having been influenced by 
the Moghul emperors. But east of Dehli, con- 
version is quite the exception. 

In the N.E. Panjab, near the hills, the Rajput 
population is more numerous, and Hindu Rajputs 
are the dominant race in the Jummoo and Kangra 
districts of the Himalaya, The Kangra and 
Jummoo rajas and their clans claim to be of very 
pure blood, and they are fine handsome men, the 
kangra Rajputs in particular; they wear many 
jewels, and are very fair. The women of the hills 
are in deserved repute, and much sought after in 
the plains. The Jummoo men, called Dogra Raj- 
uts, are less handsome than those of Kangra, 
ut more robust and bravo, quiet, stanch, steady, 
and reliable, without disagreeable Hindustani airs. 

In the valley of the Ganges, the body of the 
Rajput population lies next to the Jat race to the 
east ; in the Middle Doab, Robilkhand, and Oudh, 
and still farther east, the country is shared with 
a Brahman population. In Ix)wer Robilkhand, 
where they are called Thakur, Rajput commun- 
ities are strong and numerous, also numerous in 
Western Oudh; but they never largely entered 
the British sepoy army. In the Central Doab, in 
the districts of Mainpuri, Futtehghur, and Etawa, 
Rajputs are numerous, and many served in the 
British native army ; but Eastern Oudh, especially 
most of the broad tract between the Gogra and the 
Ganges, is the home of the great Rajput popula- 
tion which supplied so large a portion of the 
^Dgal niftive army. At home these Rajputs, are 
a lihrelf agricultural population. Baiswara, the 
eountiy of the Bais Rajputs, lies almost parallel 


and Jeysulmir, in the state of Kishengarh, and all 
I about the central district of Aimir. In Jeysulmir 
the Bhatti rule. In the north-east states is the 
Kachwaha clan, very strong in Ulwar and in 
Jeypore ; some districts in the north of Jeypore 
being altogether in the hands of the Shaikhawat 
sept of the Kachwahas. The Chaiihans, once 
famous in the history of the north-west of India, 
are now most influential in the eastern states, 
where the Ilara sept has been long dominant ; and 
the Deoras, another sept of the Chauhans, still 
hold Eirohi ; while the Kbeechi also belong to the 
same stock. In the north-west, the last trace of 
the ancient predominance of the Chauhans at 
Dehli is to be found in the petty chiefship of 
Nimrana, held by Cbauhans who claim descent 
from Prithi-raj ; and in the extreme north-west, 
the Rao of Kusalgarh in Banswara is the head of 
a Chauhan colony. All over Mewar and the 
north - western states of Rajputana, below the 
Aravaliis, the Sesodia clan predominates, their 
head being the Mahorana of Udaipur, the eldest 
family of the purest blood of the whole Rajput 
caste. Among other clans of high descent and 
historic celebrity which were once powerful, but 
have now dwindled in numbers and lost their 
dominion, may be named the Parihara, thePramara, 
and the Solunkhya. 

Rajput dominions run south of the Gogra, and 
thence across the Ganges into the Arrah district 
(Bhojpur). The chief Rajput districts are Bikanir, 
Jeysulmir, Merwara, Mewar, Ajmir, Jeypore, 
Bundi, Kotah, and Malwa. 

The clans are of course the aristocracy of 
the country, and they hold the land to a very 
large extent either as receivers of rent or as culti- 
vators. As united families of pure descent, as a 
landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of ruling 
chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of India. 

There are four Raiput chiefs near the Colehan, 
viz. the rajas of Mohurbunj and Porahat, the 
Koer of Seraikilla, and the Thakur of Khursowan. 

The Rajputs, under the Bengal government, are 
chiefly to be found in Behar. 

Rajputs obtained a footing, and now occupy 
several estates in the Allahabad district These 
incursions of the Rajputs seem to be the founda- 
tion of the present proprietary rights in the land. 
Each pargana has a separate and disdnet tribe, 
although m a few estate other denominations of 
Rajputs are to be found. The Rajputs seem to 
have had their particular leaders, who, after 
locating themselves and their followers, displaced 
the original inhabitants by degrees, and extended 
thems^ves as far as they could. Thus in pargana 
Jhausi the Bais Rajputs trace their origin to two 
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leaders, viz. Bowani and Jutan ; to the descend- Goga Chauhan, a Hindu prince now esteemed a 
ants of the former the large estate of Mowaya was saint. 

allotted, and to those of the latter the nine The Chandel Rajput tribe are scattered in 
estates. Some entire mouzahs in each of these various parts of the N.W. Provinces, and for the 
taluks were subsequently assigned to different most part came from Muhoba in Bundclkhand. 
blanches of the family, and the remainder held Before the Muhammadan conquest, Muhoba ap- 
jointly by ali, but as they are now divided into pears to have been the capital of a principality 
separate estates, the holdings are stningcly inter- that extended to the Nerbadda, and included the 
mixed, as in some of the villages nine taluks have province of Ghauderi, which is called after their 
shares, not, however, of any one distinct portion, name. They are styled Sombansi, but they are 
but they are divided field by field ; and as in not considered to be of pure descent, and their 
process of time sales and mortgages took place, sons are carefully excluded from marriages with 
and some of the fields became the property of the, higlicr clans. This tribe expelled the Raland 
other estates, the intermixture has greatly in- tribe from Ajori, Burhur, and Mirzapore. They 
creased. There are innumerable subdivisions of have many divisions, and are supposed to have 
them in Malwa, and extending from Bchar and come from Muhoba in Bundclkhand. They claim 
Benares through the N.W. Provinces of India up to be of the Lunar race, and they give their name 
to the Pan jab. to the Chandcli or Chandcri district. There are 

Mr. (now Sir) George Campbell, writing of four subdivisious of them in the Lower Doab, who 
them, says they are no doubt of Aryan origin, and suffix to their names the regal terms Rao, Rawat, 
are part of a later movement than the branch who Rao, and Rana. 

came down by the Saraswati, and up to the latest The7\acAM>o7/n tribe arc the ruling race in Amber 
dates have shown themselves a brave people, of Jcyf>ore. Its raja is a Kachwaha. 
delighting in war and in bloodshed; and they are The Dahia was an ancient tribe whose residence 
not supposed by Mr. Campbell to be the old was the banks of the Indus, near its confluence 
Kshatriya race, noticed in the early Bralimanical with the Sutlej ; and although they retain a 
books as existing many hundred years before the place amongst the thirty-six royal races, there is 
Christian era, though they have taken the place no knowledge of any ns now existing. They 
assigned to the Kshatriya. They undoubtedly are mentioned in the annals of the Rhatti of 
arrived in the north-west of India long after the Jeysulmir, and from name as well ns from locale, 
country had been occupied by Dravidian, Kolarian, we may infer that they were the Daha of 
and Mongoloid races, and after the north-eastern Alexander. 

Panjab and Cis-Sutlej districts seem to have first The Dahima has left but the wreck of a great 
been a Brahman, then a Rajput country, and name. Seven centuries have swept away all re- 
Bubscqueiitly advanced upon by the Jat. collections 6f a tribe who once afforded one of the 

The Baghcly also Waghel, is a Itajput tribe in proudest themes for the song of the bard. The 
Rewa. The Baghel are a branch of the Sesodia Dahima was the lord of Biana, and one of the 
Rajputs of Gujerat, who migrated to the east, most powerful vassals of the Chauhan emperor, 
and gave their name to Baghelcund or Kewa, Prithi-raja. The brothers of this house held the 
but others of the tribe have spread through highest offices under this monarch, and the period 
Bundclkhand, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpur, during which the elder, Kaimas, was his minister, 
Gorakhpur, and Farrakhabad, was the brightest in the history of the Chauhan, 

The Bais has obtained a place amongst the but he fell a victim to a blind jealousy, 
thirty -six royal races, though Tod believed it to be Dahirya . — The Koinarpal Cliaritra classes this 

a subdivision of the Suryavansi, as it is neither to with the thirty-six royal races. Amongst the 
be met with in the lists of Chund, nor in those of princes who came to the aid of C iitorc, when 
the Komarpal ‘'Chari tra. It is now a numerous first asswiiled by the arms of Islam, w'aa the ‘ lord of 
tribe, and has given its name to an extensive Debeil, Dahir, Despati.’ Dahir was the ruler of 
district, Baiswara in the Donb, or the land Sind, who.se tragical end in his capital, Debeil, is 
between the Ganges and Jumna. related by Abul Fazl. It w’as in the ninctv-ninth 

The Bais intermarry with the Chauhan, Kach- year of the Hijira that he was attacked by Aas.sim, 
waha, and others. They claim to have come the general of the khalif of Baghdad, and treated 
from Manji Paithan in the Dekhaii, and to be with the greatest barbarity. Whether this prince 
descendants of its king Salivahana, a.d. 78. used Dahir as a proper name, or ns that of his 

The Bhaiti are of the Yadubansi race, and tribe, must be Lit to conjecture, 
rale in Jeysulmir, and rive their name to the The Dogra tribe in the N.W. of India are pre- 
Bbatti country between Hissar and Garbi. It is datory and pa8tv>ral, following Muhammadanism, 
pot clear whether the Bhatti of Bhattiana were but claiming to be Chauhan Rajputs. The other 
or^inally Rajputs or really are Yuti or Jat converted Chauhan, however, believe them to have 

The Birgujar^ one of the thirty-six royal races been Jat and Gujar. The raja of Kashmir is a 
of Rajputs, are settled along the Jumna from Dogra. In the 18th century they occupicrl a 
Rohilkhand to Matura; some are Muhammadans, considerable tract on the banks of the Sutlej, and 
The Bundela is a Rajput tribe descended from made themselves formidable to the Muhammadan 
the Garb war of Kantit and Khairagarh, who government of Dehli. 

settled in Bundclkhand in the 13th or 14th Jharija Rajputs are dominant in Cutch, but 
century, and gave their name to that province. about a.p. 800, a branch of the family, in con- 
The Chahil or Chahira Rajput tribe is now for sequence of intestine feuds, crossed the Runn at 
the greater part converted to Muhammadanism, the head of the Gulf of Cutch into Kattyawar, 
There are a few in the Hissar district and on and established themselves upon the inins of tin 
the borders of Bikanir. Though Muhammadan, Jetwa Rajputs, and a few petty Muhaoim.-ylan 
they nevertheless retain charge of the tomb of chieftaincies. The lands appear to have been 
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divided in common among the whole tribe, the 
teelat or eldeet branch of the family reserving to 
itaelf the largest portion, while the bhaiad or 
relatives (brotherhood) held their respective villages 
by a purely feudal tenure. 

The Joyha race possesBed the same haunts as 
the Dahia, and are always coupled with them. 
They, however, extended across the (Jharra into the 
northern desert of India, and in ancient chronicles 
are entitled Lords of Jungul-Desa, a tract which 
comprehended Hurriana, Bhatnair, and Nagore. 
11118 tribe, like the Dahia, was in the beginning of 
the loth century extinct. 

The Macheri Piajput in Mewar were formerly 
turbulent. 

Mokil , — All that can be learned of the past 
history of this race of Rajputs is that it inhabited 
a considerable tract so late as the foundation of 
the present state of Bikanir, the Rahtor founders 
of which expelled, if not extirpated, the Mobil. 
With the Mafun, Malani, and Mallia, also extinct, 
it may claim the honour of descent from the 
ancient Malli, the foes of Alexander, whose abode 
was Multan (qu. Mohil-t’han ?). 

Nicoompa . — Of this race, to which celebrity 
attaches in all the Rajput genealogies, wo can 
only discover that they were proprietors of the 
district of Mandelgarh prior to the Gchlot. 

Raj- Pali . — This race, under the names of Raj- 
palica, or simply Pala, are mentioned by all the 
genealogists, especially those of Saiirashtra, to 
which in all probability it was confined. This 
tends to make it Scythic'in origin, — a conclusion 
strengthened by the derivation of the name, 
meaning ‘royal shepherd ; ’ itwasprobablya branch 
of the ancient Pali. 

Sikerwal is a tribe which never appears to have 
claimed much notice amidst the princes of Rajas- 
than ; nor is there a single independent chieftain 
now remaining, although there is a small district 
called after them, Sikerwar, on the right bank of 
the Chambal, adjoining Jaduvati, and, like it, now 
incorporated in the province of Gwalior, in Sindia’s 
dominions. The Sikerwal was therefore in the 
early part of the 19th century reduced to subsist 
by cultivation, or the more precarious employ- 
ment of his lance, either as a follower of others, 
or as a common depredator. They have their 
name from the town of Sikri (F uttehpur), which 
was formerly an independent principality. 

Sirvi Rajpute, descendants of Sheopal, dwell- 
ing in Merwara, are a harly race of agricul- 
turists. 

A Rajput even of the humbler people has a 
bold and dignified appearance, and their women 
are eingularly beautiful. The tradition of common 
ancestry has preserved among them the feeling 
which permits a poor Rajput yeoman to hold 
himself as good a gentleman as the most powerful 
landholder. The Rajput proper is very proud of 
his warlike reputation, and most punctilious on 
points of etiquette. The Rajput who possesses 
but au acre of land has the proud feeling of 
common ori^n with his sovereign, and in styling 
him bapji (sire), he thinks of him as the common 
father or representative of the race. ‘1 am a 
Bajput,’ literally ‘I am of royal descent,’ is a 
usual ^'einark and it is a reflection which lends 
an air of dignity to all their actions. But in their 
mB'ti^ojrganixation their constitution is feudal. 
Each Rajput or Jat is a free oitisen, and all 


are peers. The Ranch or Kratisfceuontes (Kpetrta- 
T8voi>Tif), or, as the British call them, Jjambardars, 
are but the elected representatives of the body of 
the citizens, and the only general rule is that a 
village is always represented by a plural number 
of representatives. 

Over great tracts the Rajput are a feeble 
minority. In some parts, however, the agricul- 
tural Rajput villages are strong and numerous, 
every Rajput is free and equal, the land is divided 
amongst them, and the commune is administered 
on democratic principles; wherever this is the 
ease, their institutions resemble those of the Jat 
race. 

One large section of them, chiefly of the 
Oswal tribe, have become the greatest finauciers 
of India. The mercantile classes are strongest in 
the northern cities, where are the homes of almost 
all the petty bankers and traders, who have spread 
over Central and Western India under the name 
of Marwari. Perhaps the Oswal section of the 
Jains, which had its beginning in Rajputana, is 
the wealthiest among the merchants ; and many 
of the hereditary ofiicials belong to the commercial 
castes. 

Rajputs have clan or tribal names, but too 
extensively distributed to take the place of family 
names. In the Lower Doab, the Ihfijput take the 
Hindu royal designations of Raja, Rao, Rana, and 
Rawat. Itajput, son of a raja, is not a term used 
by all Rajputs. In some parts of their couiitry 
they call themselves Thakur, which means chief 
or noble. They are, however, frequently distin- 
guished by the name of their tribe, as Chauhan, 
Rahtor. 

Their practice is not to marry into their own, 
but into another clan, and this has assimilated the 
tribes to each other. A marriage within the clan 
is regarrled as inc.e8tuou8 ; each clan depends on 
the other clans for its wives, for no Rajput can 
take a wife elsewhere than from Rajputs. This 
has led to much celibacy and to infanticide. Their 
daughters are married to men of the best tribes, 
and their widows are not permitted to re-marry, 
and it is the point of honour as to their daughters’ 
marriages that led to the practice of infanti- 
cide. ** 

During the year 1871, an enumeration of the 
whole of the Rajput population in Oudh was made 
by native police oflBcerS in every village where 
even a single Rajput famdy lived. There were 
found 439 clans or divisions of clans, some of the 
divisions having only one or two living members. 
The clans and divisions were distributed over 1 3,0C6 
villages, containing a total Rajput population of 
559,699 ; and of this number 250,849 were males, 
and 184,623 females, above 10 years ; and 84,200 
male, and 60,027 female, children under 10 years. 
Of all the districts of the province, Roy Bareilly 
was supposed to be the one in which infanticide 
prevailed to the greatest extent. In 1075 villages, 
10,643 boys under 10 years were living, and only 
6619 girls. Roy Bareilly had 71,000 Rajputs 
in 1075 villages; Unao, 66,000 in 927 ; and kaiz- 
abad, 63,000 in 1565. The jurisdiction of Jug^t- 
pore, Roy Bareilly district, with a total Bajput 
population of 7c36 distributed over 146 villages, 
only bad 14 pr cent, of female children under 10 ; 
there were 3886 males, and 2844 femmes above 
10 years; 1386 boys under 10, and onljr 238 
girls. Here it was that infanticide was considered 
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to bo moflfc common. But the 1881 Census Report 
inclines to the belief that the children born are 
largely of the male sex, and this is probable. 

iiajpnts had high notions of honour, and treated 
womiui with great respect. But in their haughty 
pride, the vices of female infanticide and sati 
rose to the highest pitch in Rajputana, and girls 
were destroyed even after attaining adolescence. 
Major M'Murdo, writing in 1818, mentions that 
amongst the offspring of 8000 Rajputs, probably 
not more than thirty females were alive. 

In 1810, the rajas of Jodhpur and Jeypore 
became rival suitors for a princess of Udaipur, 
and supported their pretensions by waging war 
against each other, and the family of the unhappy 
girl at length terminated the contest by putting 
her to death. 

A T)rince of Bundi had married a Rajpntni of 
the Malani tribe, — a name now unknown ; but a 
Bard repeating the ‘gotra acharya,’ it was dis- 
covered to have been about eight centuries before 
a ramification (aak’ha) of the Chauhan, to which 
the Hara of Bundi belonged ; divorce and expia- 
tory rites, with great unhappiness, were the con- 
sequences. 

Their great desires arc to maiTy their daughters 
into a clan of a higher rank, and to avoid mis- 
alliances. Tlie court of Ranjit Singh furnished a 
most striking proof of the tenacity with which 
the ^Kutoch of Kangra asserts and maintains 
this superiority. Dhian Singh, tlie brother of 
the Maharaja Ghulab Singh, while the prime 
minister of l^njit, sought an alliance for his son, 
Ileera Singh, with one of the daughters of the raja 
of Kangra, but the proud Kutoch deserted his 
hereditary kingdom rather than, ns he thought, 
degrade his house by intermarriage even with a 
Mian, or prince of the Jummoo stock. Many 
chiefs of the clans are said to have wished their 
daughters married into the Rewa family, and 
sums up to five lakhs of rupees have been given 
as a daughter’s dot. — Elph. Hist, of India ; Jour, 
of the Royal As. Roc. 

RAJSITAHI, in lat. 24° 3' to 24° 69' N., 
long. SS*" 20' 45" to 89° 23' 30" E., is a revenue dis- 
trict of Bcngfi^. The Ganges forms its southern 
boundary. Its population in 1872 was 1,310,729. 
The Muhammadans numbered 1,017,979 ; the 
Chandal, 28,762 ; the Koch or liajbausi, 11,625 ; 
the Chain, 8802 ; the Kaibartta, 60,440 ; and the 
Jaliya, 16,992. Towards the east, the marshes 
increase in number and size until they merge in 
the great Cholan bil on the district boundary. The 
river system is composed of the network of streams 
and water- courses which anticipate the confluence 
of the main channels of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra. The Cbolah bil is, in fact, a great reservoir 
for the surplus water supply of the whole sur- 
rounding country. It has open connections with 
the rivers and water-courses, which here lose their 
identity, and during the rains it swells till it covers 
a total area of about 120 square miles. 

RAJ TARINGINI, a work by Vedyadhar, 
which gives the various dynasties who ruled at 
Indraprastha, or Dehli, from Yudishtra to Viki^i- 
aditya. It was compiled under the eye of Siwai 
Jye Singh of Amber. 

RAJ UR, a Itajput tribe, siad to be of Bhatti 
descent : they contino their haunts to the desert, or 
the boKiers of Jcysulmir, as at Ramgarh, Kcallah, 
Jaraillah, etc., and the t’hul between Jeysulmir 


and Upper Sind. They arc cultivators, shepherds, 
and thieves, and are esteemed amongst the very 
worst of the converts to Muhammadanism. 

RAJ VTJLA, the chronicle of the reign of Raj 
Singh, a prince of Mewar, 

RAJWAU, a predatory tribe in the Gya and 
adjoining districts. In Sirguja and the adjoining 
estates they are peaceably disposed cultivators, 
who claim to be of illegitimate Kshatriya descent 
from the Kurmi and Kol. They do not con- 
form to Hindu customs, and they arc skilled 
in the chailo dance, believed to be of Dravidian 
origin. 

JtAJWARA, the territory of the raja of Koch- 
Behar in Rungpur. Here, when the means of 
individuals prevent them from cultivating their 
own lands, it was not uncommon to hire out tho 
whole with men and implements, for the use of 
which one -eighth of the produce was tho estab- 
lished conBi<l(Mation. — Rajasthnn^ ii. p. 542. 

RAK. SiAMESh:. A tree which produces the 
beautiful varnish valued iu the lacquer ware of 
Chinn. 

RAKBA. Hind. In Hindustan, the village 
area; lands comprised within the boundaries of 
a village or township. 

RAKH. Hind. An uncultivated or waste 
tract bearing grass, firewood, and stunted jungle 
of c^apparis, dhak, jhand, etc. ; also a reserved 
plantation, a shikargah, a rund, a chuk. Tracts 
of rakh are to bo met with in portions of many 
districts of tlie Pan jab. In the Lahore district 
there arc no less than 86 such tracts, consisting 
of plots of uncultivated ground ; the total area 
is 250,000 acres, but not all of this yields wood, 
a great deal is grazing ground, much of which is 
quite capable ot being brought under cultivation. 
'I'he great value of the wood-bearing rakhs con- 
sists in their being the source from which all the 
fuel for railway consumption is to be taken. Not 
only is the upper growth of wood valuable in this 
way, but the roots that remain in the soil after 
tho stunted growth has disappeared from the 
surface, are equally capable of being utilized. — 
Powell. 

RAKHA. Hind. A watcher or watchman. 
It is from Rakshan, protection. A village watch- 
man ; a person employed for tho protection of 
a village. A hereditary payment, a stipendiary 
payment or haq, to descendants of former watch- 
men, in Gujerat called toda geras haq. 

R A-K H A ING, a race occupying Arakan, towards 
the embouchure of the Koladyn river, having tho 
Sak, Kuini, and Khycn on their north-east and 
south. A settlement of Ra-khaing has been 
made on the Tenasscrim coast in long. 98 K., from 
lat. 13° 40' to 14' 30" N., east of the Moscos Islands. 
They are a branch of the Burmese wlu) separ.atrd 
themselves from the main stock at a very early 
period. The people of India call them Mug, a 
name of Persian or Arabic origin, unknown to 
the Ra-kbaing themselves. They call themed ves 
Myaroa-gyi, or great Myatna. Tlicy give their 
name to Arakan. 

Bomzu or Bunzu, called also Bondn, are a 
tribe of the Ita-khaing who dwell north of the 
Koladyn river, 'fhey have on their north the 
Lungkta, Kungye, or Kuki in the highlands 
of Tiperah. The Bomzu and the K^ki seem 
to belong to the Burman race. The seaboard 
and the lower portions of the valleys opening 
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into it, form the country of the Ra-lChoung-tha, 
or Arakan tribe, of whom the Burmans are a 
branch. Some are found residing on the banks 
of the mountain streams, and are distinguished 
by the name of Khoung-tha. Their language 
proves that they do not belong to the Yuma 
group, but are intruders from the north ; and 
their own traditions recognise the Ku-mi as the 
tribe in possession of the seaboard when they 
entered Arakan. 

The Mrung, in the upper basin of the Mayu 
and towards the hill frontier of Chittagong, are 
a colony imported from the Bodo country by 
the kings of Arakan, at the period when their 
conquests extended far up Eastern Bengal. 

On the south of Assam is the prominent Bur- 
mese race, who profess Buddhism, and south of 
them the British province of Pegu, containing 
Burmese, Mon, also called Talaing, Khe Karen, 
Karen-ni or Red Karen, the Khyen, whose women 
tattoo their faces, the Yet Baing on the Yoma 
range, and the Shan who form separate com- 
munities. — Mason's Burm. p. 62. 

RAKHAJ, more properly Rakhkhaj, from 
which, preceded by the Arabic article (as al 
Rakhaj), comes the Arachosia of the ancient 
geoj^aphers. Rakhaj, one of the dependencies 
of Sijistan, the chief town of which, tearing the 
same name, was situated on the Helmand. 

RAKHI. Hind. A bracelet consisting of a 
piece of thread, or silk, or tinsel, bound by Hindus 
round the wrist on particular occasions, especially 
on the Rakhi pumima, or full moon of the month 
Sravan (July — August), either ns an amulet or a 
preservative against misfortune, or as a symbol 
of mutual dependence or of respect. A Rajput 
lady of rank or family sometimes sends it to 
a person of influence or power, whose protec- 
tion she is desirous of securing, and whom she 
thus adopts, as it were, as a male relative or 
brother. 

The Rakhi festival was instituted in honour of 
the good genii, when Durvasa the sage instructed 
Salone (the genius or nymph presiding over the 
month of Sravan) to bind on rakhi, or bracelets, 
as charms to avert evil. The ministers of religion 
and women alone are privileged to bestow these 
wristbands. When the ladies of Rajasthan, either 
by their handmaids or the family priests, send 
a bracelet as the token of their esteem to such 
as they adopt as brothers, these return gifts in 
acknowledgment of the honour. The claims thus 
acquired by the fair are far stronger than those 
of consanguinity. Sisters also present their 
brothers with clothes on this day, who make an 
offering of gold in return. — To^8 Rajasthan, ii 
p. 697 : WUson. 

RAKHI TANEE. Hind. A douceur, a rail 
or vale, a perquisite, a retaioiog fee. 

RAKHWAli or Rakhwar, a guard, a watch, 
a keeper of a field ; watching the crops ; a cow or 
cattle herd ; also a person capable of counteracting 
the evil designs or practioes of malevolent bein^rv, 
or witchcraft and the like. 

RAKM, a form of writing character used in 
enumeration. See Raqm. 

R^SHASA, a term applied by the .^an 
immigraats into India to the prior inhabitants 
whom thev found settled there. In the present 
day, Sj^rdtogtothe Hindu superstitions, amongst 
the evil genii of aU India, is a being called Rak- 


shasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who feasts 
on dead bwiies ; a spirit, or demon, or goblin, who 
appears to be of various descriptions. As a kind 
of Titan, or enemy of the gods, of the Hindu 
mytholo^, he assumes a gigantic superhuman 
form, after the manner of Havana and others. 
He is sometimes represented as the guardian of 
the treasure of Kuvera, the god of wealth ; and 
sometimes as a cannibal, imp, or goblin, haunting 
cemeteries, devouring human beings, impeding 
sacrifices, and disturbing religious people in their 
devotions. In this last - named character the 
Rakshasa appear to have waged continual war 
with men, as the Haitya or Danava did with the 
gods. 

RAKSHASA. Hind., Sansk. An ancient form 
of marriage amongst the Hindus, where a maiden 
has been carried off by force after her kinsmen 
have been subdued or slain. — W. 

RAKSHASA-LIPl, the running hand of the 
Mahratta character, meaning Rakshas writing. 
It is also called Mori 

RAKTA. Sansk. Blood. Raktoka dagi in 
Mysore is laud given free of rent to the family of 
a person killed in battle. Also the red colour of 
plants, their woods and flowers. 

RAKTA-BALI, blood-offering, a blood sacri- 
fice to an idol. The blood sacrifice of the Hindus 
and most of the non -Aryan races prevails all 
over the Peninsula of India, in Mysore, in 
Hyderabad, in the Carnatic, and Northern €ir- 
cars. It has different names, and is varied ; but 
whether, as with the Khonds, a human being is 
sacrificed, or, as with the Pariahs and humbler 
non - Aryan classes, a buffalo, a bullock, with 
goats, sheep, kids, or fowls, the rite is identical. 
The British Government has put down the Khond 
human sacrifice, and are discouraging the great 
sacrifices of cattle which occasionally occur. In 
1859, 1400 sheep and 50 or 60 buffaloes were sacri- 
ficed at the village goddess festival of Ellore. 
The goddess was carried round the village in a 
car, at each corner was a sharp wooden spike, 
on each of which a lamb was impaled alive, and 
four sacking pigs in the middle. 

Amongst the Mahrattas, it is conducted by the 
helot races, — Mhair, Mhang, and Pa^ari, and the 
Dhangar or riiepbeiri, — and all villa^ function- 
aries attend. A bullock is thrown down before 
the village deity, its head is struck off by a single 
blow, and placed in front of the deity, with one 
fore leg thrust into its mouth. Around it are 
vessels oontaining grain, and nearer is a heap of 
mixed grains, with a drill plough in the centre. 
The carcase is then cut into pieces, and each 
cultivator gets a bit to bury in ms field. 

The blo(^ and offal are collected into a basket 
containing cooked food, which has already been 
offered as a meat-offering to the idol (Nai-vedya), 
the Pot-raj, or worshipping priest, cuts a live 
kid to pieces over it, as a Han xnariah, or plough 
sacrifioe, and, mixing all together, the basket is 
placed on the head of a Mang, who runs through 
the town followed by Parums, and as he s^s 
scatters handfuls of it to the spirits (bhut- 
bali). 

That is the village offering, but 50 or 60 bul- 
locks and goats may be offered by private persons. 
Women nude, but covered by leaves and boughs 
of irees, walk in fulfilment of rows. — W. E, in 
XES, 
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RAKTA VIJA, an Asura who fought the 
goddess Chamunda, a form of Durga or Devi. 
It is celebrated in the Devi Mahatmya. — Dowson. 

RAKUS TAIj, or Tso Lanag, the Salt Lake, 
in lat 30® 29' E., and long. 81® 10' N. (referred 
to Lagan Tunkan, on its southern border), in 
Goari Khorsum, is 15,250 feet above the sea. — 
Strachey. 

KAL, also Rala. Hind. Dammer, resin, rosin. 
A general Hindi term for all resin-like substances. 
The white rosin is the safed ral from the Shores 
robusta. The black and yellow rosins are called 
kala ral and zard ral. 

RALI. Hind. Red powder from fruit of 
Rottlera tinctoria. 

RALL1D.£, a family of birds, comprising the 
coots, the water-hens, the rails, the corn-crake. 

Sub-Fau. Qallinulaa. 

Porphyrio polyooephalus, Lath.^ the purple coot. 

Fulica atra, Linn., the bald coot. 

Gallicrex cristatiui, Latham^ the water-cook. 

Oallinula ohloropus, Xinn., the water-hen. 

G. Bumeiii, Blyth^ Bmall water-hen. 

G. phoenicura, Pennant, white-breasted water-hen. 

Podaca personata, Gray, Oaohar, Burma, Malacca. 

Sub-Fam. IUlliDa3. 

Porzana akool, Sykes, the brown rail. 

P. maruetta, Brisson, the spotted rail. 

P. pygmsea, Naaman, the pigmy rail. 

P. fusca, linn., the ruddy rail, 

P. Zeylonica, Ornel., the banded rail. 

P. striatus, linn., the blue-breasted rail. 

P.*Indicus, Blyth, the Indian water rail. 

P. JaponiouB, Schlegel. 

Crex pratensis, the corn-crake. 

— Jerdon, ii. p. 700. 

RAM or Rimmon. Heb. The exalted. 

KAMA, among the avatara of Vishnu, in the 
mythology of the Hindus, are recorded three 
favoured personages in whom the deit^ became 
incarnate, all named Rama. They are distuiguished 
by the names of Bala Kama, usually called Balaratn, 
Farasu Rama or Farasram, meaning Kama of the 
dub, and Rama Chandra or Dasrat Rama, and 
are all famed as great warriors, and as youths of 
perfect beauty. 

Bala Rama was elder brother to Krishna, and 
lastly assisted him in his wars ; so that, in this 
instance, Vislftm seems to have duplicated him- 
self, as indeed may be also said of the others, for 
Farasu Rama and liama Chandra, otherwise called 
pationymically Dasrat Rama, were contempo- 
raries. But it has been made a question whetner 
they be not three representations of one person, 
or three different ways of relating the same 
history ; and whether any or all of them mean 
Rama, the son of Kush, Sir W. Jones says (As. 
Rea. ii. p. 132) he leaves others to determine. 
He deems Rama, son of Dasarat’ha, to be the same 
as the Grecian Dionysos, who is said to have 
conquered India with an army of Satyrs, com- 
manded by Fan ; and Dasrat Rama was also a 
conqueror, and had an army of large monkeys 
or Satyrs, the general or prince of whom was 
Hanuinan, a name said by ttiis author to mean, 
with high cheek-bones ; others translate it, with 
bloated cheeks, alluding to his* fabled origin from 
Favan, regent of the wind. Dasrat Rama is also 
found to resemble the Indian Bacchus ; he is a 
descendant of the sun, and the husband of Sita ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the Peruvians, 
whose Inca boasted of the same descent, styled 
their greatest festival Kamasitoa. Krishna, de- 


scribing himself to Arjun as the first of all things, 
says, ‘ Among those who carry arms, I am Rama.’ 

Of Farasu Rama it is related that he was born 
near Agra, in the Tirtya yug, or second age. His 
parents were Jamadagni, whose name appears as 
one of the rishi, and Kuneka. He seems to have 
been a warrior prince, who about d.c. 1176 over- 
ran the Malabar coast, introduced an Aryan race 
from the north, and gave his name to an era used 
still on the Malabar coast from Mangalore to 
Cape Comorin. Farasu means a dub, and was 
probably applied to him from bis carrying a mace. 

In the Kama Chandra avatar, Vmnu appears 
in the person of a courageous and virtuous prince, 
the son of Dasarat'ha, the powerful sovereign of 
India (whose capital, Ayodbya, is said to have 
extended over a space of forty miles), and em- 
ployed to punish a monstrous giant, Havan, who 
then reigned over Lanka, or the island of Ceylon. 
The Ramayana contains the heroic description 
of the batdes and lives of all the three Ramas, 
although it more particularly details the exploits 
of Kama Chandra, or Dasrat Rama, so distin- 
guished from his royal father, Dasarat’ha. The name 
of this monarch means, whose car had borne him 
to ten regions, that is, to the eight cardinal and 
intermediate points, the zenith, and nadir. Ho 
was a descendant from Surya, or Heli, which is 
a name of the sun in Greek and Sanskrit ; and 
one of his ancestors, the great Raghu, had con- 
quered the seven Dwipas, or the whole earth. But 
it is not known why a Suryavansa, or descendant 
of the sun, should be styled Rama Chandra, the 
latter patronymic referring contradistiuguishingly 
to the descendants of the moon, Chandravansa. 
In Hindu mythology, however, everything seems, 
directly or indirectly, to merge in, radiate from, 
or amalgamate with, the sun, or Surya, in one or 
other of its narhes or prototypes. All of the 
Vaishnava sects agree in stating that, with the 
exception of Krishna, the potentiality of the 
preserving power of the deity was never exhibited 
in such plenitude as in this avatara of Rama. In 
popularity, and in dramatic, historic, and poet-c 
shapes, it rivals the avatara of Krishna. And as 
the Gocalastha sect adore Krishna as the deity 
himself, and draw rules for their religious and 
moral conduct from the Sri Bhagavata, so the 
Ramanuj sect similarly clothe Rama in almighty 
attributes, and deem the Ramayana a complete 
body of ethics and morality. 

B^ma Chandra, called also Dasamt’ha Rama, 
succeeded his father Dasarat’ha as king of Ayod- 
hya. Rama was 34th in descent from Ikshwaku, 
son of Vaivaawata Manu, the eon of the Sun. 
From Ikshwaku to Rama, of the Suryavansa 
or Solar race of the sun, was a period of 1200 
years. Rama preceded Krishna; but as their 
historians Yahniki and Vyasa, who wrote the 
events they witnessed, were contemporaries, it 
could not have been many years. liama, of the 
Solar line of Hindu chronology, is, however, placed 
by the Brahmans 867,102 B.c., between the silver 
and brazen ages ; but this era was brought down 
by Sir William Jones to 2029 B.c,, and reconciled 
to the Rama of Scripture. Rama’s brothers were 
l^kshinana, Bharata, and Satroghana, but he has 
been variously supposed to have lived 2029 B.C., 
Jones; 960, Hamilton; and 1100, •Tod; and 
according to Bentley, be was one year did ii» 960 
B.C., born 6th April 961. 
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Rama possessed a powerful kingdom in Hin- 
dustan, and invaded the Dekhan, penetrating to 
tlie island of Oeylon, which he conquered. Sir 
William Jones places the subjugation of India by 
liarna about the year 2018 B.C. In his time and 
that of his father Dasarat’ha, astronomy was much 
cultivated ; and it is supposed (not without much 
probability) that the first astronomical tables 
for computing the places of the nlanets were 
constructed on the observations made in Rama's 
time. There was an eclipse of the sun on the 
2d of July of the year 940 ii.c., which, according 
to Mr. Bentley, may be referred to with certainty 
as an epoch of Rama’s reign. 

Rama married Sita, daughter of raja Janaka, 
king of Mithila. He gained her by breaking the 
gi’eat bow, and their stories are told in Valmiki’s 
epic, the Ramayana. 

From Rama, all the Hindu tribes termed Sur- 
yavansa, or race of tlui sun, claim descent, us 
present princes of Me war, Jeypore, Merwara, 
Bikanir, and their numerous clans; while from 
the Lunar (Indu) line of Budha and Krishna, 
the families of Jeysulmir and Cutch (the Bhatti 
and Jareja races), extending throughout the 
Indian desert from the Sutlej to the ocean, deduce 
their pedigrees. Itama, king of Oudh, is almost 
the only person mentioned in the Hindu traditions 
whose actions have something of a historical 
character. He is said to have been at first ex- 
cluded from his paternal kingdom, and to have 
])a8scd many years in religious rctireumut in a 
forest. His queen Sita is said to have been 
carried off by the giant Uavana ; for her sake he 
led an army into the Dekhau, penetrated to the 
island of Ceylon, of which Ravaua wa.s king, and 
recovered Sita, after a complete victory over her 
ravishor. In that expedition his allies are fabled 
to have been an army of monkeys, under the 
command of Hanuman, whose figure is frequently 
seen in temples, and who, indeed, is more wor- 
shipped in the Uckliaii than any of the other 
Hindu gods. Rama’s end, however, was unfortu- 
nate, for, having by his imprudence e.rused the 
death of his brother Lakshmana, who had sluu’ed 
with him in all his dangers and successes, he 
threw himself, in despair, into a river, and, as the 
Hindu say, was reunited to the divinity. Ho 
still, however, retains an individual spiritual 
existence, as is shown by the sej)arate worship 
so generally paid to him. Rama is represented 
in his natural form, and is an object of general 
adoration. He is usually thjscribed as a green 
man, seated beneath an umbrella, the emblem of 
sov(;reignty, on a throne ; a quiver of arrows hangs 
at his back ; in one hand he holds his destructive 
bow, and in the other a flower of the sacred lotus. 
By his side is placed Sita, who is depicted as a 
goddciss of transcendent beauty, of a deep yellow 
complexion. 

The following passage, taken from the Uttara 
Rama Cheritra, affords an idea of the costume 
of the warrior race in ancient times. Janaka, the 
father of Sita, the heroine, is describing the hero 
liama : — 

‘ You have ri^ddly judged 
His birth ; for see, either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend with his curling looks. Below his breast, 
Blight tinctured with the sacrificial asiiea, 

The de^-skin wraps his body, with the zone 
Of'murva bound ; the madder-tinted garb 


Descending vesta his limbs ; the sacred rosary 

Begirts his wrists ; and in one hand he bears 

The pipal staff, the other grasps the bow,* 

— Priiisep, p. 215 ; JElpfi. Jndia^ i. pp. 103, 389 ; 
Warren^ Kala Sanhita ; .45, Res. i. p. 426, iii. 
p. 68, ix. p. 239, xiv. p. 382 ; Gita^ p. 86. 

RAMA-DASA, the religious preceptor (guru) 
of Sivaji. 

RAMA DEVA, author of the Vidvan Moda- 
Tarangini, or fountain of pleasure. 

RAMAGRAMA, a famous city between Kapila 
and Kusinagara, identified with Deokali. Accord- 
ing to the Mahawanso, the relics at Ramagrama 
consisted of only one Drona measure, which, after 
being enshrined by the Nagaa at Majerika, were 
carried off to Ceylon in the fifth year of the reign 
of Dutthagaraiui, 157 B.C., by whom they were 
enshrined in the Mahathupo or great stupa at 
Ruanuelli. — Cunningham, India, p. 535. 

RAMAH, called by the natives iWda, is situated 
in a fertile plain that formerly belonged to the 
Hebrew tribe of Ephraim. It is supposed to be 
the same as the ancient Arimathea to which that 
Joseph belonged, who, having begged the body 
of Jesus from Pilate, took it down from the 
cross, wrapped it in linen cloth, and laid it in 
his own new sepulchre. The monks there have 
a tradition that their chapel is built on the site 
of the house wherein he dwelt. — Robinson's Syna, 
i. p. 28. 

KAMAIj. Auab. Sand. The method of (liqua- 
tion by it is scattering a quantity on a board, over 
which ceitain ceremonies have been performed, 
and then reading the characters. The person 
thus oftieiating is called Kuinmal. Ilm-ur-Raml, 
the divination by sand, in great vogue among 
Muhammadan.s, many elaborate treatises having 
been written on tlie subject. Many unequal lines 
are drawn on the sand, upon wliich are disposed 
a certiiin number of points, from the combinations 
of which they pretend to foretell future events. 
They claiui for its founde)‘S, Enoch, Shein sou of 
Noah, and Daniel. Qurna or Kuruh means a lot, 
and means a fetrm of divination. It is practised 
in different ways, but most frequently by bones 
of a dead man cut in the shape of dice, and 
marked with hieroglyphic charactuts. These are 
thrown by the peison wishing to know his 
destiny, and the fortune - teller explains the 
result. iCaml-ul-Jumar, the Muhammadan cere- 
mony of throwing gravel by the pilgrims near 
Mecca. — Poltinger's Travels, p. 154. 

KAMA- LI LA. 8ansk. A dramatic epitome 
of the adventures of Rama. They are performed 
publicly in the month Aswin, and in some places 
with great splendour. — W. 

RAMANANDA, a religious reformer of the 
Vaishnava sect, who is considered by some to 
have been an immediate disciple of Itamanuja, 
by o(ihera the fifth in descent from that religious 
teacher, and to have lived about the middle 
or end of the 14th (a.d. 1350) or beginning 
of the 15th century. He is said to have sexeded 
from the liamariuja sect, because of an accusation 
of laxity in their custom of taking meals. His 
residence was at Benares, at the Pancha Gauga 
Ghat, where a mat’h or monastery of his followers 
is said to have existed. The special object of 
their worship is Vishnu, in his incarnation as 
Rama Ghandra and his consort Sita, either 
singly or jointly; but other forms of Vishnu we 
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worshipped by thenif and the religious mendicants 
of the sect consider all forms of adoration super- 
fluous, except incessantly invoking the names 
Krishna and Kama. He instituted no nice observ- 
ances, he admitted all classes of people as his 
disciples, and he declared that the true votary 
was raised above mere social forms, and became 
free or liberated. He abolished the distinction 
of caste among the religious orders, and taught 
that a Viragi who abstains from the ties of nature 
and society, shakes off at the some time all 
personal distinctions. The initiatory formula is 
8ri-Ramd, blessed Rama. The sectarian mark on 
the forehead is almost the same as that of the 
Ramanuja sect There are various subdivisions 
of this sect, but all friendly with each other and 
with the Ramanuja. Most of the Yaishnava 
sectarians of Northern India follow the teachings 
of Ramananda ; they are numerous in Gangetio 
India, and direct their worship to Roma Chandra 
and Sita. He was the first to admit low caste 
men as his disciples, amongst whom are mentioned 
Kabir, a weaver ; Asanand ; Rai Das, the Chamor ; 
Sena, a barber; Dhunua, a Jat; Pipa, a Rajput; 
and the Rama w at poets, Sur Das and Tulsi Das. 
The rani of Chetori Jhali was a follower. — Garrett; 
Ouilh Census Report^ p. 116 ; Cal. Rev. No. 109. 

RAMANANDI or Ramawat, a Hindu sect 
founded by Ramananda. Wilson, in his Hindu 
Sects, says they are usually considered a branch 
of tlic Ramanuja sect of Vaishnava, who worship 
Vishnu as Rama Chandra, and reverence all the 
incarnations of Vishnu, but maintain the superi- 
ority of Rama (hence their name, Ramawat) in 
this Kaliyug age. They worship, singly or 
collectively, Itama and Sita, or Sita Rama. In 
his Glossary he says the Ramaiiandi are a sect 
of Vaishnava ascetics, who dwell in mat’hs or 
monasteries. They are particularly numerous 
about Benares. They follow the teachings 
of Ramanuja, Itainaiianda, and Madhavacharya. 
They admit into their fellowship people of all 
castes, but the acolyte must first have aaopted the 
views of those teachers, and have had his arms 
uud body marked witli the sankha or shell, the 
gada or club, the chakra or discus, and the lotus 
flower, symbiXs of Vishnu ; the brass figures 
being heated for that object. The tilak with 
which they mark their foreheads is shaped so, 
fjJ, the outer red strokes beiug from the chandan 
(Pterocarpus Santalinus) or roll (Rottlera tinc- 
loria). Shcrriiig says (p. 267) that only Brah- 
mans and Ksbatriyas are now admitted into the 
sect. — WiLson's Hindu Sects ; Wilson's Gloss. 

RAMANDKOOG or Raman Mallay, a bill 37 
miles west from Bellary, about IJ miles long, 
J of a mile broad, and 3190 feet above the sea- 
level. It is in lat. 15° T N., and long. 76° 29' PI 
Climate cool, invigorating, and healthful, 13° to 
14° degrees cooler than Bellary ; the table-land is 
2735 yards long, by extreme breadth 996 yards. 
In 1846, Drs. Macdonald, Godfrey, and Balfour 
reported on it as a sanatorium, the latter un- 
favourably. A few officers and soldiers visit it in 
the hot weather, but us it is subject to the S.W. 
monsoon like Mahabaleshwar and Chikaldah, it is 
always deserted early in June. Ramandroog is 
situated in the Native State of Sandur, a small 
principality in the Bellary district. In 1846, per- 
mission was obtained from the raia to establish a 
sanatorium here, and a tahnaman was executed 


ceding to the collectorate of BeUary criminal 
jurisdiction to a limited extent on the Droog. 

RAMAN PAAJ, the native name of the 
Great Basses, rocks of the Ceylon coast. 

RAMANUJA, styled Sri Bhashyakar, a philo- 
sopher, the founder of the Sri Vaishnava sect of 
Hindus, is sometimes supposed to be identical 
with Yembara Manmar, the last of the Alvar. 
His philosophy is the so - called VisiaWdwaita 
system. He was bom at Stripermatur, 25 miles 
west of Madras, about the early part cf the 12tb 
century, and was educated at Kanchi or Cou- 
jeveram, where also he taught bis system of the 
Vaishnava faith. He afterwards resided at Sri 
Ranga (near Trichinopoly), worshipping Vishnu 
as Sri Ranga Natha, and there composed his 
principal works. He then visited various parts 
of India, disputing with the professors of different 
creeds, overcoming them of course, and reclaiming 
various shrines then in possession of the Saivas 
for the worshippers of Vishnu, particularly the 
celebrated temple of Triputty. On one occasion, 
Ramanuja was compelled by persecution to flee 
to Mysore, where he converted Vitala Deva the 
Jaina sovereign, and others to Vaishnavism. After 
twelve years’ absence, on the death of the Chola king, 
his persecutor, Ramanuja returned to Sri Ranga, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. He was 
a voluminous writer. He is said to have been 
able to introduce the worship of Vishnu into 
Triputty in N. Arcot ; to have founded 700 mat’hs 
or religious monasteries, one of which still exists 
at Mail Cottah in Mysore ; he also established 74 
hereditary offices of guru, the representatives of 
which still exist at Conjeveram. The followers 
of Ramanuja in Mysore still are to be seen as a 
separate class, Epeaking Tamil in their families 
and Carnatica in public. His followeia are 
known as the Ramanuja or Sri Sainpradayi 
sect. Their worship is aadressed to Vishnu or to 
Lakshmi and their incarnations, and thejt assert 
that Vishnu is the supreme cause. They draw 
their doctrines from Vedanta works, the Vishnu, 
and other Puranas. They are scrupulously secret 
in the preparation and consumption of their meals. 

RAMASANTIRA KAVIRAYAR was bom at 
Rajaneliur, but lived at Madras, where he died 
in the middle of the 19th century. He wrote 
the dramas Sakantati Vilasain, Parata Vilasam, 
Tnruka Vilasam, Irauiya Vasakappar, and Irankum 
Saudai Nadakam. 

KAMASAWMY, a Hindu name very common 
in the south of India ; a silver cigar-lighter. 

RAMA SITA, Rama’s Bridge, Adam’s Bridge, 
rocks between Ceylon and tlie Peninsula. Kama 
Sitoa, a title of the Inca of Peru. 

RAMAYANA, the older of the two great epic 
poems of the Hindus, and that in which the principal 
hero is Rama. Three versions exist of this book, 
one supposed to have been composed by Valniiki, 
one by Tulsi Das, one by Vyasa. That of Vyasa is 
known as the Adhi Atma Karaayana. The story 
of the Ramayana has some resemblance to that of 
the Iliad. Sita, the beautiful wife of the hero 
Rama, is carried off by the giant Ravana to the 
island of Lanka or Ceylon, whither Rama follows 
him, and after a variety of adventures recovers 
his spouse, and subsequently recognises his two 
sons, Kusa and l^ava. • 

The reef across the Straits of Manawr is ^lled 
Rama’s Bridge ; and the legend says that Kama 
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Situ threw the rocks which compose it into the 
sea. The bare story of each epic is probably his- 
torical Bentley assigned the Ram^ana to the 
4th century of the Christian era. The scene is 
laid in Oudh. It describes his youthful days, his 
education and residence at the court of bis father, 
Dasarat’ha, king of Ayodhya, his marriage with 
Sita, and his inauguration as heir apparent ; 2dly, 
the circumstances that led to his banishment, his 
exile and residence in the forests of Central India ; 
Sdly, his war with the giants or demons of the earth 
for the recovery of his wife, Sita, who had been 
carried off by Havana, king of Ceylon, his conquest 
and destruction of Ravana, and his restoration to 
the Oudh throne. The first two parts contain 
little of extravagant fiction, but in the third part 
tliere is the wildest exaggerations and hyperbole, 
the subject being the conquest of the parts then 
conquered and pertaining to Brahmauic India, and 
of the island of Ceylon. With its other subjects, 
the Ramayaua describes the forest or wilderness of 
Dandaca as covering the whole extremity of the 
Southern Peninsula, and the rude inhabitants 
are designated Hakshasha (monsters), or Vanara 
(monkeys), the former meaning races or tribes 
hostile to the Aryans. The word Vanara is from 
Vaiia, a wilderness, and Nara, a man, — that is, a 
wild or uncivilised man ; and to this sense, as to 
tl»e wild races in the extreme south, the fable of 
Hanumaii, the chief monkey, and that of his 
army, Mr. Taylor thinks may be reduced. He 
says that those who have seen the Colleri and 
Marava will readily consider them to differ from 
all family likeness of the Aryan Hindus, and us 
their visages often resemble baboons u»ore than 
men, it would K'quire even leas than the ardent 
poetical imagination of a V'almiki to induce the 
employment of an equivalent word which would 
HO aptly seem to convey the idea imparted by 
their appearance. 

The name is from llama, and Ay ana, to go. 
Ramayana has seven kandu or books, and 24,000 
sloka, or about 48,000 lines. Mr. Fergusson sup- 
poses that the events it details occurred 2000 w.c., 
and those of the Mahabharata about 1200 B.C. 

RAMAZAN or Ramadan, the 9th mouth of the 
Muhaimnadau year, each daytime of which is 
observed as a strict fast, with abstinence from all 
sensual gratifications from the dawn of day to suu- 
set, as also from chewing betel leaves, or taking 
snutT, or swidlowing vhe saliva. The excellence 
of this mouth wa8niu(;li extolled by Mahomed, and 
it is undoubtedly a time of solemn trial of a be- 
liever’s integrity. The sick, the infirm, pregnant or 
nursing wornen, the young who have not reached 
puberty, and travellers are exempt. The fast is 
extieiimly rigorous and mortifying, a drop of 
water, even the moisture of the mouth, must not 
be swallowed; the death of young persons even 
occurs from this austerity. Tlie devout Muham- 
mad'ins seclude themselves for some time in the 
inosciues, abstaining from all worldly conversation, 
a»»(i reading the Koran. The 2l8t, 23d, 26th, 
27th, or 2yth of the mouth are saci’cd nights, 
and the 27tli is the night of j>ower, I^iulat- 
ul • Kadr, during which ‘ all is peace till the 
breaking of the morn.’ It is frequently con- 
founded hy writera with the Sluib-i-Barat. The 
niglitrt of the Ramazan, from sunset till dawn, may 
be passed lawful enjoyments. Breakfast is 
from <2 to^ A.M. Ramazau-ki-Eed or Eed-ul-Fitr 


(the feast of alms), the feast of the Ramazan, is 
held on the first day of the month Sbawal Ali, 
son-in-law of Mahomed, is said to have died on 
the 20th or 2lBt of this month ; and the 27th is 
the Lailat-ul-Kadr, or night of power, on which 
the Koran is said to have descended from heaven. 
It should bo observed as a vigil. The Ramazan 
ends with the Eed-ul-Fitr. 

RAMBHA. Hind. A sorb of flat trowel or 
hand-hoe, like the khurpa of Hindustan. It is 
used in rice-fields ; it is Mso the name of a chisel 
with slanting edge for leather cutting. 

RAMBHA, in Hindu mythology, an apsaraa 
or nymph produced at the churuing of the ocean, 
and the type of female beauty. — Dowson. 

RAMBODDE, near Newera Elia in Ceylon, 
presents superb cascades in the rainy season. 

RAM BO WE, a Malay State, N. and E. of 
Nanning and Salangore. It has two divisions, 
Rambowe Ulii and Rambowe Ilir, each under its 
own four suku or heads of tribes, and all subject 
to the control of one panghula, who resides at 
Chemboug. Besides Malays, are several abori- 
ginal tribes inhabiting the slopes of the mountains 
and the forests, who subsist by hunting, to whom 
the resident population apply the general terms 
Orang Benua ; they are the IJdai, Sakkye, Jakun, 
and Rayet Utaii. Their hair is sometimes straight 
like that of the generality of Asiatics, but more 
frequently curling, at the same time very different 
from the frizzled locks of the African. Their 
stature is short, but they do not differ much in 
features and complexion from the Malay. They 
bear little resemblance to the Semang iu the 
[ interior of Quedah, or to the thick-lipped, woolly- 
haired Papuan. Malays entertivin a high opinion 
of the medical skill of these tribes, who are to be 
found over the whole of the interior of this part 
of the Peninsula, particularly in Ulu - kalang, 
Sungi Ujong, Johole, Jompole, Jellabu, Ulu Muar, 
and Eegamet. The tribes of Rambowe Hir are 
Battu Ampar, Payu Kumba Barrat, Munkal, Tiga 
Nenik. Those of Itainbowe Ulu are Paya Kumba 
Darrat, Battu Ballang, Sa Melongang, Sri Lum- 
mah. — Newhold's Malacca, ii. p. 122. 

RAMBUTAN. Malay. The fruit of Nephelium 
lappaoeum, the name being from lltaibut, Malay, 
the hair of the head, iu allusion to its villose 
covering. The fruits of N. litebi and N. longaua 
are also prized. N. hypoleucuin, N. rubesceus, 
and N. stipulaccum are also known. 

RAM CHAN DAK KI KUP, mud volcanoes or 
mud wells in the bed of the Aghor river in 
Mekrau. See Grit® ; Volcanoes. 

RAM C HAND All ROY, under the direction of 
H. T. Priuseo, compiled a General Register of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Civil Servants 
on the Bengid Establishment from 1799 to 1842, 
Calcutta 1840. 

KAMESES II. was the Pharaoh who oppressed 
the Israelites, but Menephthah was Rameses I., 
and was reigning at the Exodus. His tomb is 
in the valley of kings’ tombs near Thebes. The 
name of his sou and successor is variously written 
iu the hieroglyphics. See Egypt. 

KAMESWARA, one of the twelve great 
lingas of the Hindus; this'uuc gives its name to 
RHinis.scram, written Rama Iswura. 

RAMGAN(jiA RIVER, rises among the outer 
Himalayas, in lat. 30" O' N., and long. 79° 20' E. 
Flows for about 100 miles through the hills of 
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Garhwal and Kamaon, a very rapid fall; 
enters tbe plains at Ealagarh in Bijnaur district. 

RAM GHAT, a ghat or pass through the 
mountains of the Western Gnats, leading from 
Belgaum to the Arabian Sea. 

RAMI, also called Tali Rami Malay. The 
China grass, Boehmeria nivea or Urtica nivea, a 
nettle the bark of which furnishes a thread 
remarkable for strength and durability. Rami* 
China, i.e. * Chinese Rami,* a name ^ven by the 
Malays to the jute, Corchorius ohtorius ; also 
to the true hemp, and to the Urtica nivea. — 
Hoyle. 

KAMISSERAM is a small island 8 miles long, 
situated between Ceylon and the continent of 
India, at the entrance of Polkas Passage in the 
Straits of Manaar, where there stands a very 
ancient pagoda, and formerly an observatory. It 
was found by Colonel Lambton’s Survey to lie in 
lat. r 18' r N., and long. 22' 6" E. Many 
Telugti and Tamil astronomers, as Balodityacalu 
and Mallicarjanadu, refer their computations to 
tiie meridian of Kameswara. It is in a line with 
the island of Manaar, near Ceylon, which forms 
the Adam’s Bridge, and is famed throughout 
India as a place of Hindu pilgrimage. It is united 
by a bank of sand to the island of Manaar. Hindu 
pilgrims resort to Ramisserarn from remote parts 
uf India ; its celebrated temple is sacred to Vishnu 
in his avatara of Rama called Rameawara, or in 
its neighbourhood is called Ramisserarn, conform- 
ably with the Tamil and Canarcse termination of ! 
names ending with a vowel or a liquid. 

The pagoda in the island of Ramisserarn is said 
to have been founded by liama after his invasion 
of Ceylon. It has two lingams, one which Sita is 
said to have made, and one which Hanumau is 
said to have brought from Mount Kaiiasa. 'fhere 
is one complete goparum, about lOO feet higli, 
covered with figures relating to the Hindu myth- 
ology ; it is on the west. Other three doorways 
are 19 feet high, composed of single upright 
stones, with others laid across at tlie top. inside 
the gate is a inngniticeut colonnade. It runs 
along the four sides of the quadrangle, from N. to 
S. feet, and E. to W. 671 feet, by 17 feet in 
breadth. Itiis tbe most remarkable structure of 
its kind in India. The ceiling is composed of 
large slabs of granite, supported by numerous 
carved granite pillars, each 12 feet high, raised 
on each side on a platform 5 feet high. Most of 
the pillars are single blocks of stone, all brought 
from a distance of 40 miles. The annual revenue 
of the pagoda is Its. 40,000. The glory of the 
temple is in its corridors ; these extend to a length 
of 1333 yards, from 20 to 88 feet bniad, and from 
the boor to the centre of the roof about 30 feet in 
height, 'riie inuei’ prakaxanj or corridor is said to 
ha\ 0 been constructed by a Naik ruler of Madura, 
and the sokkataa or nmntapam outside was rai.sed 
by two of the Setuputi of Kamnad. Each pillar 
is compound, and is richer and more elabonite 
in design than those of the Parvati poi*ch at 
Ohedambaram, and more modern in date. — Moor ; 
Fergusson. 

KAMJANI. In Benares, a Hindu tribe of pro- 
fessional musicians, 'J’hey wear the sacred cortl, 
and call themselves Kshatriyas, but in social 
position there is a great dilTerence between them 
and tlie Kathaks. The Muhammadan daneiug 
girls are often called Itainjaui. 
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RAM KOMOL SEN, a native of Bengal, the 
author of a Bengali and English dictionary ; obiit 
1848. 

RAM MOHUN ROY is the only great mind to 
whom modem Bengal can point. He was^ the 
first great modem theistical reformer of Britiah 
India. He was born about 1774, at the village 
of Radhanagor, in tbe district of Murshidabad. 
Hia father was a Brahman, and his mrandfatber 
had held oflBce under the Moghul emperor. 
Brought up as a child in the popular Hindu faith 
and piety, he became as a boy disgusted with its 
extravagant mythology, and at sixteen composed 
a spirited tract against idolatry. He was perse- 
cuted, and fled, first to Benares, the stronghold of 
Brahmanism, afterwards to Tibet, that he might 
converse with the Buddhist priests, being deter- 
mined to study each religion at the fountainhead. 
Probably he was the earliest earnest - miuded 
investigator of the science of comparative religion 
that the world has produced. As he studied the 
Vedas in Sanskrit, so he was believed to have 
approached the Buddhist Bible, the Tripitaka, in 
the original Pali. He mastered Arabic that he 
might read the Koran ; and later in life learnt 
Hebrew, and began Greek, that he might the 
better know the Old and New Testaments. 
Returning home at about twenty years of age, 
he seems to have been reinstated in the favour of 
his hunily, and returned to his Sanskrit studies 
and the examination of his ancestral religion. He 
was too logical to be deceived by Brahmanical 
sophistries, yet he was wont to say he found 
nothing elsewhere equal to the Hindu scholastic 
philosophy. Then, too, ho learnt English, and 
shook off his prejudices against European society. 
After his father’s death in 1803, he became bolder 
in his controversies with the Brahmans, and 
published various works against Hinduism, his 
antagonism to idolatry becoming more and more 
marked. He maintained that tbe worship of idols 
was not BaiiCtioucd by the oldest national sacred 
books, and aroused general attention by insisting 
on the absence of all Vedic sanction for the self- 
immolation of widows (sati). The agitation 
on foot by him against sati ultimately led to its 
aboliiiun by law throughout British India in 1830. 
Ostracised by his own social circle, he had retired 
to Calcutta in 1814, and there, having been joined 
by Jains and Hindus of rank, wealth, and influ- 
ence, among them being Dwarkanath Tagore, 
formed in bis own house in 1816 the Atmiya 
Sabha, or Spiritual Society. Becoming more and 
more impressed with tlie sayings of Christ, he pub- 
lished in 1820 a book called The Precepts of Jesus, 
the (fujde to Peace and Happiness. Being shown 
a picture of Christ, he said tbe painter had falsely 
given hiiij a European countenance, whereas Jesus 
was an orientfd, and that the Christian Scriptures 
glowed tliroughout with rich oriental colouring. 
He strongly opposed the doctrine of the Trinity, 
arguing that it was polytheistic, and to the last 
his UniUrianism was strongly marked. Hia idea 
of inspiration was that it was co-extensive with 
the human race. 

The beginning of January 1830 inaugurated a 
new era in the history of Indian religious thought, 
ushering in the dawn of the greatest change that 
has ever passed over the Hindu mind. Then was 
opened in Calcutta the fust Hindu th?iatic church, 
culled the Brahma Sabha, or Brahmljra ^maj, 
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that is to * the assembly or society of Qod.* and is held from the let to the 9th of Chaitra, 
Ram MohunKoy visited Britain in April 1881, being about 12th April. During the nights of the nine 
the first native of rank and influence to cross the days, Kirtan is preached, die Ramayana is recited, 

^ black water.’ Here he stayed until his death at sprinkling with the red gulal powder, and nautching. 
Bristol, on 27th September 1833. His Brah- Rama is said to have become incarnate at noon of 
roanical thread was found coiled round his person the 9th day, the object being to destroy Havana, 
when his spirit passed. away. His successor was the ten*beaded tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon, and 
the son of his friend Dwarkanath Tagore. This which he effected with the aid of Hanuman, the 
remarkable man, Debendranath Tagore, like his chief of the monkey tribe. On the Ram Naomi, 
predecessor, aimed at being a purifier rather than the images of Rama in the temples are decorated 
a destroyer. It was not until 1843 that he for^ with ornaments and brocade, and at noon the 
mally joined the church founded by Ram Mohun image is brought out, as if then incarnate, and 
Roy. He saw that organization was needed if the put into a cradle, on which there is much rejoicing 
Samai was to hold its ground as a permanent and throwing of gulal. Rama is commonly be* 
church in India, and he himself drew up the lieved to be an incarnation of Vishnu, and the 
Brahma covenant, consisting of seven solemn observances of the Ram Naomi are chiefly per- 
vowB, to form the bond of union among its formed by worshippers of Vishnu, 
members. They bound themselves to abstain RAMOTH GILEAD, a small town of 6000 
from idolatry, to worship no creature, but to people, the modern Es-Salt It is in the most 
worship, through the love of God, and through favoured district in Palestine, 
the performance of the works God lovcth, the RAMPUR is the chief town of the Rampur 
Great God, the Creator, Preserver, Destroyer, the State, N.W. Provinces of India, in lat. 28** 48' N., 
Giver of Salvation, the One only without a second ; long. 79° 4'E. ; population (1872), 68,801. It 
to lead holy lives, and to seek forgiveness through is built on the left bank of the Kasila river, sur- 
abandonment of sin. The year 1844 might be rounded by a belt of bamboos, trees, and brush- 
given as the date of the real commencement of wood, with a low, ruined parapet. It is famed 
the first organized theistic church of India, hence for damask and for its fine shawls, known in corn- 
called the Adi-Brahma-Samaj. In three years merce as Rampur chadara. The Rampur State 
the covenanted members numbered 767, and in lies between lat. 28° 26' and 29° 10' N., and be- 
three years more kindred societies had sprung up tween long. 78° 54' and 79° 83' E. Bounded on 
in not a few Indian provincial cities, though mean- the N. and W. by the Moradabad district, and on 
while controversies had broken out which led the N.E. aud S.E. by the Bareilly district Its 
Debendranath to put forth a new theistic directory, area, 945 square miles; and population (1872), 
— Monier. WiUiama on Indian Theistic Iteligion; 507,004. — Imp. Gaz. 

Rajasthan, ii, p. 642; Marshman's Defence of the RAMPUR BEAULEAH, the chief town of the 
Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ, London IS22\ Rajshahi district in Bengal. It is situated on 
Calcutta Review. the north bank of the Ganges, in lat 24° 22' 5" 

RAMNA. Hind. A park ; a game preserve ; N., and long. 88° 88' 55" E. ; population (1872), 
grass lands. It is this word that the gypsies in 22,291. The mean height of the station is 56 
Europe take to themselves as Ramna-chill, dwellers feet above the sea. — Imp. Gaz. vii. 
of the Ramna, RAM RAM, an exclamation, or salutation, or 

RAMNAD or Rama Natha-Puram, in lat 9° 22' invocation. It is proper to be addressed to a 
26" N., and long. 78° 62' 9" E., gives its name to a Vaishnava ascetic. Amongst Mahratta Sudras, it 
large zamiudari in the south of the Peninsula of is the usual exclamation of greeting, and is a Hindu 
India, situated between lat. 9° S' and 10° 2' N., salutation equal to the saloiu alaiakum in use 
and long. 78° and 79' 24" E., covering an area of amongst Muhammadans. 

1900 square miles, but half of it is sand, waste RAM RAZ, a Hindu author on architecture, 

land, and water. It is the S.E. portion of the RAMRI or Ynmbie, or New Island, forms 

Madura district. It and Shiva- gangs are occupied the N.E. side of Cheduha Strait. It is 40 miles 
by the Maravar race, to whose care Rama is long and 15 broad, of moderate height near the 
believed to have delivered over the temple of sea, and extends N.W. to Saddle Island in lat. 19° 
Ramisseram. About a.d. 1380, the R^nad 2G' N., on the north side of which is the entrance 
chief declared himself independent, but during to Khyouk-Hpyu harbour. From its southern 
the contests for supremacy iu the 18th century, point, the islands of Amherst or Juggu, Adam 
Shivaganga was separated about a.d. 1729; and Hill, Wyndhain, and Harrison project in a chain, 
finally, in 1801, when the country was ceded to the liamri town is in lat. 19° 6' 8C" N., and long. 93° 
Britif^, it was declared a zainindari. Ramnad 53'45"E. It has many wells of petroleum or earth- 
was stormed by General Smith in 1772. The oil, generally situated near the bases of low hills, 
district has gentle undulations. Near the sea- and of various depths. The deepest is said to 
coast towns are extensive groves of palmyra and be about 50 feet, having about 6 feet diameter at 
cocoanut palms. It has several rivulets and the mouth. The sides of this well have been in* 
streams, and several tanks or lakes. The chank geniously boarded by the natives, having diagonal 
shell fishery yields a revenue. Population (1871), cross bars, which not only secure the structure 
15,442. Within the fort, the majority of the but serve as a ladder. There is no sort of 
inhabitants belong to the Vallallar and Maravar machinery used to get up the oil. A young lad 
castes, l‘he Vaigar river, which waters Madura, is first sent down, a man on the cross bars lets 
supplies the large tank at Ramnad, capable of down to him earthen pots iu suc^ccBsiou, into which 
irrigating over 6000 acres of laud. The total thecoiUenisof the well are lille<l, and then the pot 
number of tiuiks in the zamimluri is 1767. is drawn up. 'rhe whole of the contents of the 

liAM N.^OMl is a nine -day festival in honour of pOt, as drawn up, is not oil, which is of a light 
the biftbday of Kama Chandra at Oudb, U-c. 1400? bluish colour, and floats on water; tliero is sedi* 
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iient Bcooped up from the bottom. This takes 
place twice a day, and the yield is from four to 
six gallons per day. The oil sells in the bazar 
at a rupee per gallon. Tlie deepest of the wells 
in the island is in the Laytoung Circle, and is 
said to have been productive for a great number 
of years. Natives have been known to dig wells 
of short depths for temporary purposes, after 
which the wells are abandoned, and soon choke 
up from the falling in of the earth. There is a 
fish found in these waters called Luckwa, the oil 
extracted from the liver of which is said to have 
the same properties as cod-liver oil. The island 
lying about two and a half miles to the westward 
of old Khyouk-Hpyu is called on old marine 
charts Saddle Island from its shape. When 
Khyouk-Hpyu was a military station, some of the 
officers, it is said, let loose thereon a pair of goats : 
these have increased to such an extent that the 
island now abounds with wild goats, and hence 
it is now called by natives Chy-Kyacr or Goat 
Island. 

RAMSANEHI, or Friends of God, a sect of 
Hindu Bchismatica in Wcst(?ru India. 

RAM TCHU, a lake frequented by great abund- 
ance of water-fowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, and 
storks, which, on the approach of winter, take 
their flight to milder regions. Prodigious nuinbera 
of the aaras, the largest species of the crane kind, 
are seen here at certain sea8(m8 of the year, and 
anjfcquantity of eggb may there be collect(?d ; they 
are found deposited near the banks ; they are as 
large aa a turkey’s egg. — 'J'unier's Entha.ssy, 

RAMTEK, 24 miles N. of Nagpur, in lat. 21° 
24' N., and long. 79‘^ 20' E., population 704o, 
haa ever been, amongst the Hindus, a chosen seat 
of religious veneration. Of the many old templea, 
U»e oldest appears to be one in a small dell on the 
north aide of the liill. It is built of hewn stmies, 
well fitted together without mortar. From its 
shape and structure it ia probably of Jain origin, 
though local tradition would make it the work of 
one liemarpanth, by some said to have been a 
Rrahmau, by others a Rakshosa, with whose name 
many remains (»f buildings in the Bhandara and 
Nagpur districts are connected. 

ItAMUSl Kainoosi, a race who have crossed 
into the w'cat of India, and there aasuined preda- 
tory habits, 'riiey apeak the Telugu tongue in 
their families, but have acquired Mahrati. They 
are iu amall uumbera west to Bombay, southwards 
to Sholapur, and northwards towards Berar. in 
the Mahratta country, tht? low austt; tribes are 
the humbler village servuuls, the Karnuai, Bhil, 
Goud, Mhair, and Mhung, all of whom aerve aa 
watchmen. The Uainusi, Kallar, Mjirawar, Beder, 
are atuidy, martial, predatory races. Below the 
ghats, near Bombay, the Dherare known as IW- 
wari, which means outaide the hamlet or village, 
they not being allowed to reside within its walls. 
As amongst tlie Dra vidian races in the south of 
India, so the various Aryan or Hindu districts 
conlaiu numerous small tribes, tlie supposed rem- 
iiaiitu of a prior colonization, and mostly supposed 
to lx.*, like the Tamil, people of Turanian descent. 
Among these are the llamusi of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

RAN, also Ranwa. Maiiu. Wild ; a forest, 
a wood, a wabIo. Ran patti, a forest. 

KANA, a genus of reptiles of the second sub- 
class Batrachiaus, of the order of tailless Butrach- 


ians or Batrachia salientia. The following specied 
occur in the E. Indies : — 

Rana KuhUi, Schlof/., Ceylon, Nin^o, 

R. hcxadactyla, Less. , Ceylon, Madias. 

R. cyanophlyctis, Schneid,, Ceylon, S. India, lx)wer 
Bengal. 

R. tigrina, Daud-^ all India. 

K. Liebigii, Gthr.^ Sikkim, Nepal. 

R. eaculenta, S. China. 

R. sylvatica, LccOnte, Ningpo. 

R. gracilis, Wieg., from M-adras to S. China. 

— Gunther. See Frogs ; Reptiles. 

RANA, a title of the ruler of Me war, a Rajput 
race whose capital is Udaipur, but it is also given 
to the chief of Porbandar, to the ruler of Dhol- 
pur, and to the chief of Jhalawur. A higher 
grade is mabaraua. A lady of this rank, or the 
wife of a rana or raja, is a rani or maharani, and 
these titles are applied to the Empress of India. 
Rnna Singha, chief of Chitore in 1526, defeated 
the emperor Baber at Futiehpur Sikri, but shortly 
after, in 1527, Baber overthrew him and com- 
pletely broke his power. Ranawat, in Mewar, 
descendants of Raja Oody Singh. They are also 
styled Purawat and Kanawat. See Mewar. 

RANADJTYA was a very powerful prince, 
whom native writers have accredited with the 
miraculous reign of 800 years. The period of hia 
reign General Cunningham places between A.D. 
480 and 555. The date, therefore, of the two 
smaller temples of Ranesa and Amriteswara m.,y 
be assumed as about a.d. 500. — Cole. 111. Ancient 
Jiuildings o f Kashmir. 

RANCHEE, the chief civil station of Lohar- 
dugga. 

RANDIA, a genus of plants of Uie natural 
order Rubiaceie. R. dumetorum, Dekhanensis, 
fragrans, Gaidueri, rigida, speciosa, tetrasperms, 
nutans, and uliginosa gi ow in the E. Indies. One 
species, the Nalla Manga, Tel., is a good-sized 
armed tree of the Godavery forests, furnishing a 
very hard and close-grained wood, good for turnery. 

Randia dumetorum, Lam., Bush Randia. 
(tnrdenia HpinoBH, Linn, Randia lungespina, I). C. 
Posoqueria dumetorum, Oanthiumcoruuatua),Z/a7a. 

Cardcxiia dumetorum, Rete. 

Cei iscus Malabaricus, (JaTt. 

Jowz ul-kueh, . Arah. Mudana, . . . Sansk, 

.lowz ul-kowsul, , „ Wali kukuru-mati, Sinqh. 

Pieralu, . . . Bomb.W. Maru karang, . . TaJI. 

Mueu'phal ka-jhar, Hind. Madu karnvy, . . ,, 

Geludu, . . . Maiiu. Manda, Manga, . . Tel. 

MiudLul, Meiidplial, Panj. 

A shrub or small tree, Uiorny and brancljing, 
met witli in the hotter pai ts of Ceylon ; in Coim- 
batore and the Bombay forests, the wood is 
strong, hard, and cloBc-graiiied. It grows also 
iu Gujerat and northwards in the Dehra Doon 
and the Khceree pass. 'I'he fruit is used in Mala- 
bar to poison or intoxicate fish, which are still 
considered good for eating. 

Randia uliginosa, D.C., Bog Randia. 

Cardeiiia uliginosa, Itoxb. | Posoqueria^liginosa, Jtoxb^ 
Devata malle, . . Tkl. 1 Guahu peddamraDga,TEL, 
Nalla kakasi, . . ,, j 

A native of Ceylon and British India, in moist 
places. The flowers are large, white, and fra- 
grant, and in twos or threes at the top of the 
branchlcts. The berry ia about the size of a 
pullet’s egg, ash - coloured or olive - grey, and 
I two-celled. The seeds are flattish, ngstling in the 
pulp. The unripe fruit is employ^ ^ H vege*» 
I table dye. — Thic.; Wight; lloxb.; lieddome^ Stew^ 
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RANG. Hind. Colour, dye. SiKGH., gold. 
Heuce Raog-welle, golden sand; Rang-galla, 
golden rock. 

RANGACHARYA, a great scholar who trans- 
lated into Sanskrit the writings of Ramanuja. 
He was also author of two treatises defending 
Vaislinava doctrines. — Orowse^ p. 210. 

RANG AR, r Rajput race in Halwa and Mewar ; 
also disorderly persons in the N.W. of India, a 
slothful caste of agriculturists. 

RANGAR amon^t the Mahrattas is a term 
applied to all the Brahmans of Central India. 
Sherring says the Rangar are, to some extent, an 
agricultural class. Some of them have been em- 
ployed as sepoys. They are numerous in Shekha- 
wati and the Bhatti territory. Colonies of the 
caste are found in the Upper Doab and Robil- 
khand. They have, as a class, the reputation 
of being turbulent and disorderly. some of 
them have embraced the Muhammadan faith. — 
Wilson ; Sherritig^s Castes^ p. 329. 

RANGARI. Hind. A dialect of the Hindi 
spoken along the south and west of Malwa and 
in Mewar. Its limits are the Indus on the west, 
Bundelkhand on the east, the Satpura Hills on 
the south, and Jeypore, Jodhpur, and Jeysulmir 
on the north. — W. 

RANGAS or Rangi. Malay. Supposed to be 
the manchineel of the West indies, but perhaps 
only from the noxious quality of its juices ; is the 
Arl^r vernicis of Rumphius, and is particularly 
described in the Batav. Tians. v., under the name 
of Manga dcleteria sylveatris, fructo parvo cordi- 
formi. 

RANGBODDE or Rambodde, in lat. 7° 9' N., and 
long. 81® 49' E., in Ceylon, 10 miles N.W. of Nurelia. 
The old rest-house is 3187 feet above the sea. 
The flag-staff at the foot of the Rangbodde pass 
is 6586 feet — F. ami S. 

RANGHA - AS. — V A Penang wood of a 
light-brown colour, used for furniture. — CoL 
Frith. 

Rangoon, the chief town of British Burma. 
It was founded in the second half of the sixth 
century B.C. by a missionary body of Buddhists. 
It was rebuilt in 1755 by Alompra, and named 
by him the Yankon or ‘ Victory achieved,’ in com- 
memoration of his conquests. It is built on the 
left bank of the Hlaing river, at its junction with 
the Pegu and Pu-zwon-doung streams, 21 miles 
from the sea. It gives its name to a British 
revenue district in the province of Pegu, occu- 
pying the seaboard from the mouth of the 
river Tsit-Toung (Sit Tang) to the To or China 
Buckue, a branch of the Irawadi between lat. 
16® and 17° N., and long 95° and 96° E., the area 
bidtig 5691 square miles. The population of the 
town in 1872 was 98,745, and that of the dis- 
trict 332,324. 


Burmese . . . 
Mon or Talaing, 
Karen, . . . 

Arakanese, . . 
Bhan, .... 
Hindus, . . . 


349,713 
12,394 
27,830 
. 302 

6,396 
16,218 


Muhammadans, . 10,126 

Buropeans, Ameri* 
cana, . .... 2,384 

Chinese 3,718 

Others, .... 1,989 


In 1881 the town population had increased to 
184,176, and that of tlie district to 602,223. 

Caspar Balbi visited Pegu in 1679-80. The 
Englidi, Dtfcch, Portuguese, and French had 
factorCes av Than-lv-eug or Syiiam. Dilticulties 
occurred between the British and the Burmese in ' 


1794, and after Colonel Sym’s visit a British 
resident was appointed to Rangoon. 

The Mon are supposed to have been prior occu-. 
pants of Pegu, whom the Talaing (Teling) from 
the Peninsula found settled there, and the Talaing 
language is spoken in British territory. At the 
1881 Census it was spoken by 154,553 souls. 
The principal pagodas in the district are the 
Shwe-dagon, the Bo-ta-h’toung, and the Tsu- 
lai, in Rangoon ; the Kyaik-hoi^ at Syriam, the 
Shwe-h’maw-daw at Pegu, and the Tsban-daw at 
Twan-te. The Shwe-di^on is the most celebrated 
object of worship in all the Indo-Chinese countries, 
as enshrining several hairs of Gautama Buddha. 
The Shwe-h’maw-daw is the great pagoda of the 
Talaings. They say the Shwe-dagon pagoda was 
found^ by two brothers, who had met and con- 
versed with Gautama Buddha in Indio. But the 
first notice of the country that can be considered 
as historical is given in the Singhalese Maha- 
wanso, which mentions the mission of Sono and 
Uttaro, sent by the third Buddhist Council (b.c. 
244) to Suvama-bhumi (‘ Aurea Regio ’) to spread 
the Buddhist faith. Karens belong to the Pwo 
and Sgau families, and are industrious a^cul- 
turists. Many have been converted to Christianity. 
In a commercial point of view, it is the most im- 
portant town of British Burma. Rise of tide at 
springs, and for two days afterwards, from 20 to 
25 feet, and 13 and 14 feet on the neaps. The 
sands extend a long way to seaward, over which 
the bore rushes with the flood, which makes it 
very dangerous when near them ; the same bore 
runs up the Sitang river 15 leagues east of 
Rangoon bar. It is very slightly felt in the 
delta of the Irawadi, and merely rushes over the 
extensive sand at the entrance of the Rangoon 
river and on to tlie Sitang. There is a bore in 
Basseiii creek, which joins the Rangoon and 
China Buckue branch. Rangoon was twice taken 
by the British Indian armies, once on the 11th 
May 3824, and again on the 6th April 1852, and 
the British soldiers are now cantoned on the S.W. 
and W. of the Shwe-dagon pagoda. — Winter's 
Burma^ p. 6. 

RANGO PEAK, in lat. 83® 8' N., and long. 78° 
54' E., in I^adakh, N. of Hanle. fee top of the 
peak is 20,786 feet. — Cunningham. 

RANGPUR, a small town in Bengal with 
about 14,000 inhabitants. It gives its name to 
a revenue district between lat. 25° 2' 50" and 26® 
18’ 45" N., and long. 88° 47' and 89’ 35' 30" E., 
in the Rajshahi and Koch-Behar division. Local 
traditions allege that the district has been ruled 
successively by Prithi-raja, the ruins of whose 
capital are pointed out at Jalpaiguri ; the next was 
a Pal dynasty ; and the third had three kings, 
each of whom had a separate capital, that at 
Kamatapur being the capital of Niladwaj, the 
first ruler. In the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 16th century, the State was conquered by 
Husain Shah, the Afghan king of Gaur, under 
whom most of the people adopted Muhammadan- 
ism ; and in 1872, 1,291,466 were professing that 
faith, the total population being 2,149,972. The 
Koch, Pali, and Kajbansi in Raugpur are the semi- 
Hinduized aboriginal tribes, numbering 407,658 
persons, — the Chandal, 36,148; and the Khyen, 
20,013; Teyar (fisherman), 141,213; and Kaibartta, 
35,396. There are also 10,623 Brahmans of the 
Mithila and Kamrupi Vaidak clans ; Kayssths, 
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10,387, including apparently many Kolita from 
Assam ; and Rajputs, 2404.— /mp. Gaz. 

RANGRI, in Cuttack, a low servile class. — W. 
RANGRI BHASHA or Bhaka, a Hindu dialect 
spoken in the central parts of Hindustan and on 
the western borders of Rajputana. In the schools 
of Central India the dialect of the Hindi termed 
liangri is the common language taught, which, as 
well as accounting, is learned by all the children 
who can afford it. The Rangri Bhaka prevails 
as far west as the Indus, east as far as the frontier 
of Bundelkhand, south to the Satpura Hills, and 
north to Jeypore, Jodhpur, Jeysulmir. There 
is, in different provinces, a variance in the 

{ )ronunciation in many of the words, but the 
anguage is the same, and is written in the same 
character. Many books and songs have been 
composed in this language. The word Rangar, 
the Rajputs say, is deriv<^ from Run, signifying 
battle, and Ghar, a fort, an epithet asserted to 
have been given them by one of the kings of 
Dehli, expressive of their bravery ; but the 
Mahrattas say that the derivation is from Ran, 
which means a jungle or forest, and Gunfee, a 
man, or metaphorically a barbarian. — Malcolm*s 
Itidia^ ii. p. 191. 

RANG-TANG. Bhoti. Lowlands. 
RAN-HUN. The wild dog, Canis primsevus, 
or Cuon rutilans, a native of the Kashmir ranges, 
and although not to say common, is by no means 
rare ,• it is so stealthy in its habits, that attempts 
to obtain sjMJcimens often prove abortive. They 
hunt in packs, and attack the largest deer. Even 
the Kashmir stag is said to be brought to bay and 
killed by packs of wild dogs. The wild dog seen 
by Dr. Hooker on the Khassya mountains, and 
known there by the names kulsam and kbas, may 
be a different species, though Colonel Sykes con- 
siders it identical with the kolsum of the Dckhan, 
C. Dekhanensis. — Adams. 

RANI, the consort of a Hindu raja or rana, a 
queen. The Queen-Empress of India is known in 
India by the Hindu title rani, and by the Muham- 
madan title malikah. As Queen -Empress, the title 
should be mabaranl Many towns are called after 
the rani Raniah was founded by Rai Singh of 
Bikanir, and ihimed after his r4ni, to whom it 
was assigned. It was taken bv Imam Mahmud. 
Several of the rani of India have been famed. 
The rani of Jhansi was the widow of a Bundela 
chief called Qungadhar Rao, who died in 1854, 
having adopted a son. But Lord Dalhouaie de- 
clared the Jhausi State a lapse, and when the 
revolt and rebellion of 1857 occurred, she insti- 

f sted the native regiments there to rise, and the 
ritish officers sought refuge in the fort. Unable 
to hold out, they capitulated on terms, but, with 
one exception, the sepoys destroyed man, woman, 
and ohUd. The rani then reassumed sovereign 
power, dug up cannon, and assembled an army of 
14,000 men, but Sir Hugh Rose opened fire 
against the place on the 25th April 1858. It was 
stoutly defended, even women aiding, but the 
town and fort fell on the second and third 
days; the rani fled to Calpee, Gwalior, and 
Sipri in sneoession, and fell m action at Morar 
on the 17th June 1858. She was energetic and 
able. 

Rani Chanda, one of the inferior wives of 
Ranjit Singh, chief of the Sikh kingdom, and 
mother of the maharaja Dbuleep Singh. She was 


the sister of Juwahir Singh. She proclaimed 
Dhuleep Singh sovereign in 1843, and assumed 
regency. From this she was removed by Ijord 
Hardinge, but alio continued to intrigue, and she 
was removed to Benares, from which, however, 
she fled to Nepal, where she died. 

RANIGANJ, a town which pves its name to a 
subdivision of the Bardwan district of Bengal, 
situated between lat. 23° 23' and 23° 52' 45" N., 
and between long. 86° 60' 30" and 87° 37' E. ; 
area, 671 square miles. It has 678 villages, and 
a population in 1872 of 245,017 souls. The Rani- 

n coalfield is the largest and most important 
e areas in which coal is worked in India. It 
extends a few miles east of Raniganj town to 
several miles westof the Barakhar river, or 39 miles 
long and 18 broad. A portion of the coal-bearing 
strata in enclosed between the Damoda and the 
Ajai, the former river receiving the principal 
drainage. Raniganj coal, like most Indian coals, 
is a non-coking bituminous coal. The price of 
Raniganj coal varies from £1, 28. 3d. to £l, 
58. 7d. a ton in Calcutta. lianigunge was so 
called from the rani of Bardwan, who had the 
proprietary rights vested in her name. — Tr. of 
Hind. i. p. 170. 

RANIGHA, amongst the Mahrattas, a musician. 
RANIGHAT, lit. Queen’s Pass, or Queen’s 
Rock, or Queen’s Park, is an ancient fortress in 
the Peshawur district of the Panjab. It is a vast 
hill fortress, situated immediately below the small 
village of Nogram, about 16 miles north by west 
of Nograra, and in 1848 General Cunningham 
suggested that it corres'pondcd in all essential 
particulars with the description of Aornoe, as given 
by Arrian, Stabo, and Diodorus, excepting in its 
elevation. In 1854, General James Abbott had 
suggested the Mahabau Hill as the true identifica- 
tion ; and in 1863, Mr. Loewenthal brought for- 
ward the claims of Raja Hodi’s fort, opposite 
Attock, a site first suggested by General Court 
But General Cunningham has again urged the 
identification of Kanighat with Aornos. The 
Queen’s Rock is a huge upright block on the 
north edge of the fort, on which the rani of Raja 
Vara is said to have seated herself daily. The 
chief objection to the identification is the differ- 
ence in height, — Ranighat being only about 1000 
feet high, while the Aomos of Arrian was said 
to be 6674. — Cunningham's An, Geog. of Ind, pp. 
58-78 ; Imp. Gaz. viii. 

RANIKHET, a sanatorium in the Kamaon 
district, N.W. Provinces of India, in lat 29° 89’ 
60" N., and long. 79° 33' E. 

RANI-NUR, or the Queen’s Palace, is a rock- 
cave in the Puri district of Orissa. It is one of the 
most modern of a series of cave-temples with which 
Kbandagiri and the neighbouring hill of Udayagiri 
are honeycombed. The earliest of these exca- 
vations exhibit what are believed to be the oldest 
memorials of Buddhism, and the oldest human 
dwellings yet discovered in India. The Rani-nur 
is the latest and most elaborate of these excava- 
tions, to which dates have been variously ascribed 
from B.C. 200 to a.d. 1000. It consists of two 
rows of cells, one above the other, shaded by 
pillared verandahs, with a courtyard cut out of 
the hillside. Two stalwart figures, in coats of 
mail down to the knees, stand forth •from the 
wall as guards. One of them wears bo<ff8 half- 
way up the knee \ the other seems to have on 
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maves, the feet being naked ^ but the legs encased 
In armour. The upper verandah of the Queen’s 
Palace is adorned with a sculptured biography 
of its founder. — Imp. Gaz, 

RANIPET, a town in the North Arcot district 
of the Madras territory, situated on the north 
bank of the Palar river, in lat. 12® 66' N., and 
long. 79® 23' 20" E. ; population (1872), 2838. 
Ranipet was the military cantonment of Arcot, and 
its pettah on the left bank of the Palar river, 
from which the cantonment is distant half a 
mile. 

RANIZAI, towards the lower extremity of 
the Swat valley, a formidable range of hills, 
bounding the valley for many miles from east 
to west, nearly parallel to the British frontiers; 
and at the eastern extremity of this range stands 
the Mora mountain. Between this range and the 
frontier, however, intervene two tracts, named 
Ranizai and Lovrer Osman Khel, both quasi- 
dependencies of Swat. The best of the passes 
leading into Swat is named Mulla-kund, which 
opens from Ranizai. A little farther to the 
eastward of Ranizai, also, there are some passes 
leading into the Lunkhor valley, which belongs 
to British Yusufzai. These latter passes are not 
available for passage from Swat to British terri- 
tory, because, leading into Lunkhor, the> can 
be stopped hy any party holding that valley. 
The passes via Ranizai and Osman Khel, if the 
people of those tracts accord a passage, lead 
straight on to the BritUh plains ox Hashtnagar. 
Above the Lunkhor valley, just beyond the 
British frontier, is the strong village of Pullee. 
The snbdivisioxis of the Peshawur district adjoin- 
ing the tribes above described, are Lunkhor or 
north-west corner of Yusufzai, and then Hasht- 
nagar. 

RANJAU. Malay. Sharp stakes driven as a 
palisade around houses in Java. 

RANJHA or Ranjhan is the name given to 
Leander by Hindu poets. — Wibon. 

RANJI'T, a river of Bengal, which rises in 
Independent Sikkim and enters Darjiling district 
from the west, forming part of the northern 
boundary^ After a short course from west to 
east, it falls into the Tista, lat. 27 ®6' N., and 
long. 88® 29' E. A little above the junction with 
thieKalhet, the level of the river is 1839 feet ; two 
miles south of Tassidong, the level of the river is 
2030 feet — Hooker. 

RANJIT SINGH (1780-1839), originally a 
petty chief, was appointed governor of [.ahore 
ny Shah Zaman, king of the Afghans. Favoured 
by the dissensionB between this prince and his 
brothers, from 1801 he made himself eutirely 
independent, and to the province confided to his 
care soon added Kashmir, Peshawur, Kohat, 
Dehra Ismail Khan, and Multan, which accessions 
of territory rendered his power equal, if not 
superior, to that of his former master. He did 
not extend his conquests to Kashmir, Multan, 
Peshawur, or even Myond the Jhelum, until he 
was assured of the pacific intentions of the British. 
He was the greatest leader of the Sikhs ; his rise 
commenced after tbe departure of Shah Zaman. 
He made Lahore his capital. In 1806, he first 
entered iut^ a vague but friendly alliance with the 
British. ^Before the cloee of bis long life, in a.d. 
27th*Jane 1839, he had succeeded in moulding 
into one nation the various conflicting interests and 


peoples over whom his conquests extended. He 
was of small stature. When young he was dexter- 
ous in all manly cxcrciseR, but in his old ago he 
became weak and inclined to corjmlency. He 
lost an eye when a child by the smallpox, and the 
most marked characteristic of his mental powers 
was a broad and massive forehead, which the 
ordinary portraits do not Show. From tracts of 
country which the Sikhs subdued, but did not 
occupy, Rakhi, literally protection money, was 
regularly levied. The Rakhi varied in amount 
from perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental or 
Government share of the produce. It corre- 
sponded with the Mahratta Cliouth or fourth, and 
both terms meant black -mail, or, in a higher sense, 
tribute. He organized the Khal8a,or ‘ the liberated, ’ 
into an army under European officers, which for 
steadiness and religious fervour has had no parallel 
since the * Ironsides ’ of Crom well. He died 1 839. 
— Imp. Gaz. ; Ferrier^ Jouru. p. 847 ; Cunning- 
ham\s Sikhs, p. 113. 

RANKROOS, Hind., is a phrase embracing 
mental or physical infirmity. 

RANSI, the Nara Sinhaof the Chinese Pilgrim, 
is in the Eastern Pan jab. 

RANUNCULUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Ranunculaceie or crow-foot family. li 
aquatilis, L., grows at Saharunpur ; R. arvensis, 
L., grows in S. Europe and on the mountains of 
Karoaon ; R. bulbosns is a plant of Kanawar, 
Europe, and America; R. Indicus, Roxb\ of 
Europe, Siberia, Cochin-China, India, Serampur, 
Calcutta, etc., has small yellow flowers. It is a 
very acrid plant ; when applied fresh, quickly 
producing a blister. Dr, Wight asserted that 
wherever, within the tropics, we meet with herb- 
aceous forms of Ranunculacem, we may feel 
assured of jungle fever. Acridity, causticity, and 
poison are the general characters of this order, 
which, however, contains species in which these 
qualities are so little developed as to be innocu- 
ous. The genera of the Ranunculaceffi in India 
are the clematis, coptis, delphinium, naravelia, 
nigella, ranunculus, and thalictrum. — Voigt : 
Wight, III. 

RAO, a Hindu title originally m^faning a chief 
or prince, now in general use as a title of honour. 
It is of similar import to and of equal dignity 
with raja. It is the title of the Hindu ruler of 
Cutch ; but all Mahratta Brahmans lay claim to 
and assume it as their birthright, adding to it any 
other titular designation they may possess. It is 
written rao, rae, rai, roy, and roya, and has been 
largely bestowed as a title on civil officers by 
Hindu, Muhammadan, and British rulers. Many 
Rajputo also adopt it as their hereditary right. 

RAOTI. Hind. A kind of tent. 

RAPE, Brassica napus, is the cultivated rape 
seed or cole seed plant, from the seeds of which is 
ezpressed the rape-seed oil, the Sarson-ka-tcl, 
Hind., so extensively used for lubricating ma- 
chinery ; and the refuse is the rape-seed cake used 
for feeing cattle, for which also the green stalks 
are used. 

Rape-seed. 

Boefero, .... Dan. | Sursi, Sarrai, GuJ., Hind. 
Qraine dsnavette, . Fa. Shersbape, . . Banbk. 
Kapsaai, .... Ger. | 

The seeds are crushed for oil, and the leaves 
are used as food for sheep. In India the plant is 
extensively cultivated, and the seeds and oil are 
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largely exported to Europe. Rapc-Bced is being 
exported from India in increasing quantities. 

Hr 1 Rr 

1874*5, 827,^80 .87,2.8,429 ’81-2, 1,9.8.5,821 1,03,19,272 
1877-8, 3, 193,4881, 91,84,.878r82-3, 2,821,420 1,57,06,129 
1879-0,1,380,572 85,37,7171 

RAPHANUS, the radish genua of plants of the 
order BrassicaccK. R. caudatus, lAnn.^ or long- 
podded radish, Mugra, Hind., a curious plant, 
with enormously elongated seed-pods, which has 
excited attention in Europe. It is cultivated in ' 
Gujerat and the Panjab. The natives have an j 
idea that this is only the R. sativua taken up, 
having all its roots cut close round and then re- 
planted. R. sativus, Linn.^ is the muli of India, 
and the red variety is the Hung-lo-peh of the 
Chinese. It is grown in all the south of Asia, and 
up to 16,000 feet in the Himalaya. — Stewart. 

RAPHIA, cloth of twisted thread made from 
the leaves of the Ruffia palm (Rapliia ruffia, Mi.) 
by the Malagasy. Garments in common use in 
Madagascar are of this cloth. 

RAPHISTEMMA PULCHELLUM. Wall. A 
handsome climber of the N.E. Himalaya. — Gamble. 

RAPHO-CHE or Ra-chhe, and the female Ra- 
mo-chhe, of Tibet and Ladakh. Capra megaceros, 
UutL, Bly. The name means the great goat, and 
is the Mar-khor or snake-eater of the Muham- 
madans. It is common in Haiti, Badakhshan, 
and Chitral. 

RAPTA, now Quiloa, near the oriental marsh 
of Ptolemy. 

RAPTI, a river of Oudh and the North-West 
Provinces, which rises among the Outer Himalayan 
ranges of Nepal, in lat. 28° 19' N., and long. 
82° 63' E., and flowing round a long spur of 
mountains, first southerly for 40 miles, and then 
north-westerly for 45 miles, enters British terri- 
tory in Bahraich district, Oudh, in hit. 28° 3' N., 
and long. 81° 66' E. ; frequent changes of its bed 
occur. Numerous lakes iu the Basti district com- 
municate with ihe Rapti, the chief being the Tal 
Bakhira, Tal Pathra, and Chaur Tal. It then 
enters Gorakhpur district, flows beside the town 
of Gorakhpur, and finally joins the Gogra (Ghagra), 
iu lat. 26° 15'^N., and long. 83° 42' E., after a 
total couree of 400 miles. 

. RAPTORES, or birds of prey. In natural 
history, an order of birds comprising the families 
Vulturidse, Polyboridse, Serpentarida), Falconidjc, 
and Strigidffi. They are numerous in India. The 

g iregrine falcon, the true hobby, the kestrel, the 
ritish sparrow-hawk, all the Indian harriers, 
and the snort-eared owl, are true migratory birds. 
See Birds. 

RAQM, Pers. The Persian term for the 
phonetic expression of the numerical powers of 
the Arabic letters. A kind of enumeration by 
the initial letters of the Arabic words for the 
numbers, used at Muhammadan courts and by the 
Kayasths. The following is an attempt to reduce 
the orthography of the Roman equivalents to as 
close an adherence to the literal definition of the 
original Kufic as the nature of the English system 
of writing will allow. In this case, the nine 
letters of the Arabic alphabet whose powers have 
been perverted in the utterance of foreigners, have 
been made to follow the Persian system of 
phonetic expression, and are severally represented 
by the following English pointed or accented 
equivalents : — 


The Arabic powers 
of these letters 
are severally . 

The Persian pho- 
netic expression, 

1 

s 

th (thick) 

Adad. 

Adadan. 

3 

t: 

d 

th (this) 

Salasa. 

*4 

B 

8 

i 

6 

z 

\ ' 

d 

i 

I 

s 

6 

L 

t 

t 

s 




g 


9 



b 


t 


o 



z 


a, u, etc. 

[ 

k 


The Arabic powers 







of these letters 







are severally . 

th (father) 

a 

k ffuttural 

The Persian pho- 







netic expression, 

1 Sabd. 

_] 

_Samania. 

Tissa. 



— Thomas^ I^nsep. 


RAS. Arab. The head ; a bead of cattle orhorses. 
In Bengal, it is customary for a person to have two 
names, one hia Ras name when engaged in religious 
rites, as Tarani Charan ; the other his Dak name, as 
Kesav-Das. — IV. 

RAS. Arab. A cape, a headland ; hence — 

Ras-Arah, the S. cape of Arabia, low, sandy, 
rounded, and dangerous ; several vessels have been 
wrecked on its banks, which extend as far as Khor 
Amran. 

Ras Asir or Assair, or Cape Guardafui of the 
old charts, the N.E point of Africa, is a precipit- 
ous rocky cape 900 feet in height 

Ras Bab-ul-Mandab, the northern headland on 
the Arabian shore of the straits of that name. 

Rm Jashk, in lat. 25° 50' N., long. 67° 43' S'" 
E., is a low projecting cape, sandy, on the N. 
coast of the Persian Gulf. 

lias Mahomed, the extreme point of the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, in lat. 27° 43' N., long. 34° 
15' 30" E. It is 50 feet high. 

Ras Muari or Cape Monze is called Ras Jil by 
the Baluch. It is the frontier promontory between 
Sind and Baluchistan, at the S.E. extremity 
of the estuary of the Hab river, lat. 24° 60' N. , 
long. 66° 43' E. This headland is well known to 
mariners, and forms the extreme southern offshoot 
of the hills which, under the name of Brahuik, 
Hala, etc., separate Sind from Baluchistan. The 
Hab river washes its eastern base, and on the 
Baluchi or western side of the Hab estuary rise 
the Jabal Pabb mountains, with peaks as high a.s 
2500 feet. Cape Monze, with the Jabal Pabb on 
the Baluchi or western side of the river, form 
well-known landmarks for making Kurachee during 
the south-west monsoon. 

Ras-Rahmat, called by British navigators Cape 
of the Wind’s Death, is the western headland of 
that extensive bight on the Arabian coast whoso 
eastern boundary is near the town of Gosierh. 

Ras-ul-Kbyraa, in lat 25° 48' N., long. 66° 4' 
E., a narrow sandy spit, known to historians as 
the scene of an expedition of the British Govern- 
ment of India against the Wababee sect It is an 
Arabic name, signifying the ‘ cape or head of the 
tent,’ situate on the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf. The Juasmi, a Wababee tribe, having cap- 
tured some of the East India Company’s ships, 
and murdered the greater number of their crewSy 
in 1820 an expedition was sent against them, which 
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RAS. 


RASOLNIKL 


completely effected the object of the expedition, by 
destroying Ras-ul-Khyma, the Jiiasmi capital, and 
above fifty large dows. 

Ras Zeiti, Zeitiyab, on the Egyptian aide of the 
Gulf of Suez, 16 miles S.W. by S. of Tur. The 
Carnatic^ P. and 0. steamBliip, was lost on a reef 
near Raa Zeiti. — Imp. Gaz. viii. ; OuseUy's Tr. i. 
p. 8 ; Findlay. 

RAS, a musical term. Raadhari, a musician, 
applied to Hindu dancers, etc. 

RASA. Sansk. The passions, of which, accord- 
ing to Ward, the Hindus reckon nine, viz. love, risi- 
bility, courage, terror, pity, peace, dis^st, wonder, 
and rage. Colonel Tod says the nine nymphs, 
the Nao-Raea, are also called Nao-Ragini, from 
Raga, a mode of song over which each presides, 
and No-rasa, or nine passions, excited by the 
powers of harmony ; and to this ho would trace 
the origin of Apollo and the muses. — Ward^ iv. ; 
Tbd, i. p. 540. 

RASA. Sansk. A circular dance in which 
Krishna joined with the shepherdesses. It is 
performed at the festival of Krishna by cowherds 
and worshippers of Krishna. The Ras Yatra is 
a Hindu festival held in the month Kartika 
(October —November), in honour of Krishna, when 
oancing and dramatic representations take place. 
The movements of those who personate the deity 
and his fair companions are full of grace, and the 
dialogue is replete with harmony. The Chobi of 
Mathura and Vindravann have considerable re- 

E utation as vocalists ; and the effect of the modu- 
ited and deep tones of the adult blending with 
the clear treble of the juvenile performers, while 
the time is marked by the cymbal or the soothing 
monotony of the tabor, accompanied occasionally 
by the murali or flute, is very pleasing. — Tod's 
Jiajastkan^ i. p. 543. See Hooly or Hohli. 

RASA, also Sutura, also Parada. Sansk. Mer- 
cury ; also a savour. 

RASAD. Pers. Supplies to an army on the 
march ; provisions. 

RASALAH, a pamphlet; a troop of horse. 
Rasaldar, a commander of a troop. 

RASA-MALA. Malay, Liquidamber altingia. 
RASA -MAND ALA, called Mandala Nritya, 
is a mystic dance, apparently analogous to the 
Pyrrhic dance, or the fii'e dance of the Egyptians, 
performed on the annual festival sacred to the sun- 
god Heri. He is represented with a radiant crown 
in a dancing attitude, playing on the flute to the 
nymphs encircling him, each holdipg a musical 
instrument. The Ras-mandala is typical of the 
zodiacal phenomena ; and in each sign a musical 
nymph is sculptured in alto-relievo in the vaulted 
temples dedicated to the god, or in secular edifices 
by way of ornament, as in the triumphal column 
of Ohitore. On the festival of the Janam, or 
* birth-day,* there is a scenic representation of 
Kaniya and the Gopis, when are rehearsed, in the 
mellifluous accents of the Ionic land of Vrij, the 
songs of Jaya-deva, as addressed by Kaniya to 
Radha and her oompanions. A specimen of these 
was translated by Sir W. Jones.— TbfTi Rajasthan ^ 
L p. 640, 

KA8A-PUSPUM. Hind. One of the mercurial 
preparations of India. Rasayana, in Hindu medi- 
cine alteratives. Rasan, transihutation of metals. 

EASAUV. Hind, extract from the wood 
and ^ts^f the Berberis aristata and pther species 
of berbeny. 


RASA YATJIA, an annual festival in various 
parts of India, held in the month Kartika, upon 
the sun’s entrance into IJbru, celebrated by- 
nocturnal dances and representations of the sports 
of Krishna. 

RASHANA or Roxana, mother of the child of 
Alexander the Great. 

RASHID -ud- DIN, also named Fazl Ullah 
Rashid, author of the Jami-ut-Tawarikh, was born 
at Hamadan A.D. 1247, a.h. 645. He was son of 
Imad-ud-Daulah Abu-l-Khair. His enemies, in 
the latter part of his life, called him a Jew both 
by birth and religion. Quatremere is inclined to 
think that he was possibly of Jewish descent, as he 
shows an acquaintance with Jewish rites and 
customs singular for a Muhammadan statesman ; 
and I bn Batuta (ii. 116), who saw Rashid’s son 
attending as w'azir on Abu Said Khan at Baghdad, 
says that the father, Khaja Rashid, had been 
an emigrant Jew. He had studied agriculture, 
architecture, and mataphysica. He w.as acmiaintcd 
with Hebrew, Arabic, Mongol, Turki, and Persian. 
His great work, the Jami-ut-Tawarikh, is a col- 
lection of histories, or historical cyclopjcdia. It 
contains histories of the Tartar and Turkish tribes, 
of Chengiz and his race, and of the Persian khans 
in particular, including his master, U1 Jaitu ; of 
various dynasties of Western Asia, of Mahomed 
and his companions, of the prophets of Israel, the 
Ciesars, and several Christian princes ; of China 
and of India. It was intended to conclude with 
a universal geography, but it is doubtful if this 
was ever written, though the existing portions of 
the work contain many geographical notices. It 
is in Persian. In 697 he became Grand Vizir to 
Ghazan Khan, aud held the office under that 
monarch’s brother and successor, U1 Jaitu. Ac- 
cused of having poisoned the last mentioned, he 
was put to death by Sultan Abu Sadi in a.h. 718. 
The Jami-ut-Tawarikh was commenced by order 
of Ghazan in A.H. 700, and completed in 10 years 
(a.h. 710), A.D-. 1310. It gives a picture of the 
knowledge regarding India which Muhammadans 
possessed at the close of the i4th century. 
— Elliot's History of India; Tide's Cathay^ ii. 
p. 256. 

RASHTRA KUTA, the Rahtbr rulers at 
Malkher, the Balhara dynasty. 

RASK, ERASMUS, an eminent oriental scholar, 
a native of Denmark. In 1826 he published a 
little treatise on the age and genuineness of thb 
Zend Language and the Zendavesta, etc. He 
was a Sanskrit scholar, and a general linguistic 
investigator of rare talents and acquirements ; be 
•had travelled in Persia and India, and had brought 
home to Copenhagen a valuable collection of 
Avestan manuscripts. Professor Rask of Copen- 
hagen and Dr. Caldwell are of opinion that the 
Dravidiau languages are to be affiliated to the 
Scythian, Turanian, or Altaic . — Oriental Linguistic 
Studies ^ p. 176. 

RASkHUT. Arab. A pomade compound of 
antimony with galls, with which the ladies anoint 
the hair of their eyebrows and eyelashes. 

RASOLNIKI, a fanatic sect in Kaxan. A 
horrible practice reigns among some of the 
members of this sect, — that of condemning their 
persons to mutilation ; the females also use violent 
means to obtain the same end. The greatest part 
of the money-changers in St. Petersburg are said 
to follow this custom. The severest persecution 
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RASUL. 


has been from time to time employed against tliem. 
— TurnerellVs Kazan, i. p. 171. 

RASORE8, Gallinaceoufl birds or game birds ; 
the Gallineo of Idimteiis, the Gnllinacei of Vieillot, 
and the Pulveratrices of some authors. The 
order includes the PterocUdae family, also the 
Phasianidas, Tetraonidse, and Tinamidm. See 
Birds. 


RASPBERRY. 


Hindboer, 

. Dan. 

Frambesia, . . 

. Fort. 

Flatnboos, 

. Dut. 

Malina, . . . 

. Rub. 

Fiamboise, . 

. . Fn. 

Frambuesa, . . 

. . Sp. 

Himbecre, . . 

. Ger. 

Hallon, . . . 

Aghaj-chilegbi, 

. . Sw. 

Mora di rovo, 

. . It. 

. Turk. 


The raspberry of India or country raspberry is 
the Rubus lasiocarpus; the R. albescens and race- 
mosus of Roxburgh, and the Mysorenais of Heyne, 
grow ill moat parts of India. See Rubus. 

RASSAM, HORMUZp, born at Mosul, the 
modern town on the Tigris, opposite to which, and 
principally beneath the mounaa of Kouyunjik and 
Nabbi Yunus, the ruins of ancient Nineveh have 
been unearthed. He began his connection with 
Sir Henry Lnyard’s explorations in Assyria and 
Babylonia with his own important discovery, in the 
northern corner of the Kouyuniik mound, of the 
palace of Assurbanipal, tlic warlike Sardanapalua 
of Greek tradition. He secured for the British 
fine bas-reliefs, exhibiting with great spirit and 
truth the king’s hunting and warlike expeditions, 
which are now in the British Museum, also the 
more precious contents of the royal record chamber 
and library, including AsaurhanipaVs Annals and 
the famous Deluge Tablets. Ifi 1876, on the 
death of Mr. George Smith, Mr. Rassam was 
chosen to continue that eminent Assyriologist’s 
explorations at Mosul, and ho engaged several 
hundred workmen to dig for inscriptions and 
other antiquities in the ruins of the palaces of 
Assurbanipal and Sennacherib, and other dis- 
coveries attended his renewed excavations at 
Nimrud, the Calah of Genesis. He heard of a 
mound called Balawat, about 15 miles to the east 
of Mosul and 9 from Nimrud, in which some 
bronze plates with Assyrian figures and cuneiform 
inscriptions on them had been found by an Arab 
while digging a grave there. A sample had even 
been sent to him in England. Eager to secure 
the remainder of the monument, and aware that 
great difficulty would be encountered, he used 
every effort to obtain the requisite permission. 
The tablets were inscribed by the great con- 
queror’s royal father, Assurnazirpal, and a transla- 
tion of them was made by Mr. Ernest A. Budge. 
The tablets are dated in the reigns of Samas- 
Bum-ukin and Kandalanu, the Chinladanus of 
the Greeks, who were contemporary with the 
latter half of the reign of Assurbanipal or Sar- 
danapalus of Assyria, about b.C. 646. The tablets 
are from Abu-habba, the site of the ancient 
Sippara, the Sepharvaim of the Old Testament, 
which is mentioned by Sennacherib in his letter 
to Hezekiah as a city whose king had been unable 
to resist the Assyrians. Sippara, or Pantibiblon, 
as the Greeks ci^ed it, is mentioned by Berosus 
as having furnished five out of the ten Obaldsean 
kings of the time before the flood, and as the 
place where Xisuthrue, or Noah, buri^ the records 
of the antediluvian world at the time of the 
delc^, and frcmi which his posterity afterwards 
recovered them. The Hebrew term Sepharvaim, 


which is the verbal equivalent of the ‘ two Sipparas, 
is applied to twin cities, one of which was situated 
on each side of the river. The Sippara from which 
these tablets were procured is the Sippara of 
Samas, Tsipar sba Shamaa, or Sippara of the sun- 
god, as being the place where pre-eminently the 
sun was a chief object of worship. The other 
Sippara, or Sippara of Anunit, which is supposed 
in ancient times to name the Sepharvaim of 
Scripture history, is up to the present unknown to 
modern investigation. 

RASSI-KA-MELA is a fair which since some 
years has been put a stop to through the Com- 
missioner of Kamaoii, wno represented to the 
raja of Garhwal the loss of life which frequently 
took place during the spectacle. A rope is pre- 
ared several inches in circumference, and several 
undred yards in length, made of Babur grass, 
which grows on these hills. When finished, it is 
tested. A few days before the fair takes place, 
and a locality has been fixed upon, this rope is 
stretched from the hill-top, or hill-side, to another, 
across some frightful yawning khud, some hundred 
yards in. width ; one end of the rope being fixed 
much higher than the other. On this rope is 
placed a large wooden horse, or imitation of one, 
generally painted red or blue, under which or 
through the horse’s legs, it is so tied as to keep it 
in an upright horizontal position, so that it may 
slide from the higher to the low^er end of the rope. 
On the day the fair comes off, thousands of hill 
folks collect together to witness the tamasha, 
music, and dancing, not forgetting hill whisky. 
As the hour of action approaches, the horseman 
gets astride of his charger, and, at a given signal, 
away go horse and rider, acquiring increased im- 
petus as they proceed ; the crash at the last is fearful, 
horse and rider being pitched wdth great violence to 
the ground. In former years, hill rajas, their rania 
and retinue, used to be present. It was customary 
then to have a body of matchlockmen in attend- 
ance, and as the bold rider and horse slipped down 
the rope, a volley was fired at them, but seldom 
hit, but had a casualty occurred, the venturesome 
rider would have been handsomely paid, and the 
family pensioned. After the ride is over, all 
present contribute according to their means, bo 
that a goodly sum is generally collected. A 
Rassi-ka-Mela took place at Landour, a little 
above Claremont, a house half-way up the hill, 
and where some rocks stand at the turning of the 
road. One end of the rope was fixed in there, 
and then stretched across above the Butcher 
khana-khud to the hill opposite, eeveral hundred 
yards. Away went the rider, obtaining a frightful 
impetus ; with great force horse and rider were 
pitched against the hill-side. As they reached 
terra firma, the rider had his thigh and arm broken, 
in fact barely escaped being killed . — Himalaya 
Chronicle. 

RASTOJI, a tribe of Vaisya Hindus in Benares, 
engaged extensively in trade ; extensive bankers, 
wealthy and industnous. — Sherring^s Hindus. 

RASUL. Arab. A messenger, an ambaflysador, 
a prophet. Rasul Allah, the messenger of God, 
t.e. Mahomed. Of these Rasul messengers, Mu- 
hammadans recognise 224,000, or 124,000, amongst 
them 31 3 aposUes. Six brought new laws, — Adm 
Sufi Allah, the chosen of Gwl ; Nuh (Noah) Nabi 
Allah, the preacher of God ; Ibrahim (!^bTiiham) 
Khalil Allah, the friend of God ; Musa (Moses) 
19 2 a 



RASUL NUMA. 


RATAN. 


Kalim Allah, one who conversed with God ; Tsa 
(Jesus) Ruh Allah, the Spirit of God ; Mahomed, 
Rasul Allah, the messenger of God. 

RASUL NUMA (lit. displaying the messenger), 
a clan of fakirs. Raaulshahi, a clan of fakirs. 

RASU - MUNCHU of the Hindus, a sacred 
edifice, so called, in which the image of Krishna 
is annually placed and worshipped. — Ward's 
Hindoos, ii. p. 8. 

RAS YATRA, a Hindu festival, the annual 
commemoration of the dance of Krishna with the 
sixteen Gopi. Vast crowds, clad in their best 
attire, collect in some open place in the vicinity of 
the towns, and celebrate the event with music, 
singing, and dramatic representations of Krishna’s 
sports. All the public singers .and dancers lend 
their services on this occasion, and trust for a 
remuneration to the gratuities of the spectators. 
At Benares and Bindraban, this festival is held 
with much display. 

RAT, amongst naturalists, the genus Mus. The 
coffee-rat is an insular variety of the Mus hirsutus 
of Elliot, found in Southern India. They 
inhabit the forests, making their nests among the 
roots of the trees, and feeding, in the season, on 
the ripe seeds of the nilloo. Tiiey do much 
mischief by gnawing off the young branches of 
the coffee plant, ajiparently to get at the tender 
pith ; it is called Dadda-wedda by the Singhalese, 
is as large as a weasel, and of a greyish -black 
colour. Monkeys, squirrels, and the rat commit 
great depredations in fruit time ; they are partial 
to the sweet pulp, which they digest, but evacuate 
the beans whole. The Mus rufescens, Gray, syn. 
of Mus flavescens, Elliot, and Mus nemomlis, 
Blyth, are tree rats, which make their nests on the 
branches of trees in the forest, and by turns visit 
the fields and dwellings of the natives, frequenting 
the ceilings in preference to the lower parts of 
houses. In Ceylon it is incessantly followed by the 
rat-snake, Coryphidon Bluinenbachii, Aferr., whose 
domestication is encouraged by the servants, in 
consideration of its services in destroying vermin. 
One day a snake had just seized on a rat of this 
description, and both were covered by a ghiss. 
The serpent appeared stunned by its own capture, 
and allowed the rat to escape from its jaws, which 
cowered at one side of the glass in the most 
pitiable state of trembling terror. Oii setting 
them at liberty, the rat bounded towards the 
nearest fence ; but quick ns lightning it was 
followed by its pursuer, which seized it before it 
could gain the hedge, through which the snake 
glided with its victim in its jaws. In parts of the 
central province of Ceylon, at Ooreah and Bin- 
tenne, the house rat is eaten ns a common article 
of food. The Singhalese believe that it and the 
mouse are liable to hydrophobia. The Goluiida 
meltada, Gray, the soft-furred field rat, makes its 
dwellings in cultivated fields, in pairs or small 
societies ; and great numbers perish annually 
when the rains fall. If the monsoon be deficient, 
this rat becomes a perfect plague. This occurred 
in 1826 in the Peninsula. After the famine of 
1877-78, the Bombay Government gave one 
rupee for every hundred tails, and upwards of 
11,000,000 were destroyed. In 1876-76, rats 
infested the watersheds of the Salwin and 
Sitang, and*, were journeying steadily south- 
wards^ Irt the spring of 1878, rats, mice, and 
other vermin made their appearance throughout 


parts of Bohemia in such vast numbers as to 
cause serious loss and damage. Rats are eaten by 
the Chinese. — Tennent's Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon, p. 423. See Mammalia ; Mus. 

RAT. Hind. Night. Rat-din, day aud night 
continuously. Rat Jaga, nocturnal vigils ; a Mu- 
hammadan ceremonial on several occasions, par- 
ticularly on the Lailat-ul-Kadar. — Herkl. 

RATA. Ghorka. Xanthochymus pictorius. 


RATAN or Rattan ; Cane. 

Beta, Beng. Calamus rotang, . . Lat. 

Bet, Bod, .... Hind. Rotan, .... Malay. 
Panjalin, .... Jav. Pirambu, .... Tam. 
KoweSunda,JAV^,SUNDA. Rettam, Tkl. 


The rattan canes of commerce are obtained from 
Galannis rotang, Linn., C. rudentum. Lour., C. 
Royleanus, Griff., aud C. fasciculatus, Roxh. The 
Malay term Rotan is an abbreviation of Raotan, 
from the verb Raot, to pare or trim, that is, the 
object pared or trinuned. The plants which yield 
ratUns are a genus of palms, which consists of 
many species, from the girth of a goose -quill to 
that of a stout walking-stick. They are abundant 
in all the forests of the Malay and Philippine 
Archipelagos, and are everywhere extensively u.sed 
as cordage or ligatures, or iu the manufacture 
of mats and basket-work. These singular plants 
creep along the ground or climb trees, according 
to the species, to the length of from 100 to 1200 
feet. 'I’hc principal places of production for the 
general market arc Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Peninsula of India. A valuable species is brought 
from Banjarmassin, on the southern coast of 
Borneo ; in the market they are worth about 150 
per cent, more than any others. A vast quantity 
of rattans are exported from the Malay Archipel- 
ago to Europe, Hindustan, and China, four or 
five millions of them being in some years shipped 
from the territories under the Government of 
British India. Amongst the plants producing 
them may be named the genua Calamosagus 
hariniffifolins (Wallichieefolius), termed Rotang 
Siraote ; C. ochriger, Rotang Donam ; with C. 
scapiger and C. laciniosus. The Calamosagi are 
all climbing plants. The rattan cane is used ex- 
tensively in Burma and the Tenasserim Provinces 
instead of cordage. I he stays of the masts in the 
native boats are usually made of rattans, and 
they are split up into strings for innumerable 
purposes, to which cord and twine are elsewhere 
applied. The Karen have different names for 
seventeen species or varieties. Rattans arc manu- 
factured into chairs, baskets, etc.; they also furnisli 
material for the cables of Shakesj^arian bridges. 
One species, called country rattan, redda piramboo, 
Tam., Moti bet. Hind., Pedda bettam, Tel., grows 
to a great length in most districts of the Peninsula. 
When green, it is formed into cables for drawing 
the cars of the Hindu idols, and in some parts 
for suspension bridges. It answers better than 
bamboo for baskets and for strong fences, when 
interwoven between stakes. The rattan when 
burnt yields an ordinary black for paint. In Liver- 
pool the selling price is from Is. 6d. to Ss. per 100. 
The rattans of Borneo are exported to Singapore 
and Batavia in immense quantities from the Coti 
and Banjar rivers; on the south and eastern 

Z ts of the island they are collected and brought 
^n these streams on rafts by the Dyaks ; they 
are principally re - exported from Batavia and 
Singapore to India and China. The exports of 
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RATAN KHAUH. RATNAGIRI. 


rattans from India are principally from Calcutta 
and Bombay to the Mauritius, Cape of Good 
Hope, and New South Wales, to tne value of 
£3000 to £4000 annually. — Seemart ; Rohde, MSS.; 
Crawfiird's Diet. p. 366 ; Williams' Middle King- 
doMy ii. p. 402 ; Low*s Sai'awak, p. 42 ; Mason's 
Tertasserim. 

RAT AN KHAUR. Hind. ? A tree of Chutia 
Nagpur, funiishing a hard, white timber. — Cal. 

Cat. Ex.y 1862. 

RATANPUR, a town of the Central Pro- 
vinces of India, in the district of Bilaapiir, 12 
miles N. of Bilaspur town. It was here that the 
ancient rajas held their court, and it was from 
this point that the early Hindu settlers, gradually 
acquiring strength, displaced the aborigines, re- 
claimed the wMldernoRS, and spread over the plain 
their civilisation and faith. The township covers 
an area of 16 square miles, and contains within 
its limits a perfect forest of mango trees, amid 
the luxuriant sliade of which are Scattered an 
almost countless number of tanks and Hindu 
temples. The most prominent of these is near the 
old tort, where a large building, gracefully adorned 
on all sides wdth arches and minarets, proclaims 
that here, about the middle of the 17tb century, 
twenty rani of rajaLachhman Sahi became* volun- 
tary satis (suttees). 

Ratanpur is in lat. 22° 16' 30" N., and long. 

82° 11' E., in a hollow surrounded by the Kenda 
oflFshoots of the Vindhyan range. It was the 
capital of the Haihai Bansi kings of Ch’hattis- 
garh. Since the death of Raja Bimbaji Bhonsla, 
in 1787, the town has decayed. — Cent. Prov. Gaz. ; 
Imp. Gaz. viii. 

RATANS, GROUND. The excellent walking- 
sticks known to the English under this name, are 
made from the Kbapis flabclliformia, which grows 
in Ein-kin and Southern China. Much of the fibre 
used by the Chinese is made from the bark of 
the Rhapis flabelliformis palm, called tsung, 
which is stripped off in large sheets from the 
trunk of the tree. Wlien steeped in w'ater the 
fibres separate in short wiry threads, of a dark- 
brown colour, having all the Droperties of the 
cocoanut coir,\ It is the material from which the 
cordage in Chinese vessels, and sometimes the 
cables, is manufactured ; brooms, rain - cloaks, 
sandals, hats, brushes for block printing, twine, 
and other articles arc also made from it. The 
rhapis grows all over Southern China, attaining 
at times the height of 30 feet and upwards ; the 
bark is stripped off every year. The price for the 
prepared coir is about four sp. dlrs. per prikul. 
Another kind of coir is also in extensive use in the 
Archipelago for rigging ; it is called gomuti or 
eju, and the thread sells at sp. dlrs. 1*50 or sp. 
dlrs. 2 per pikul. It is the Arenga saccharifera. 
The best comes from Amboyna. — Seeman ; Morri- 
son. 

RATH or Ratha. Hind. A car, an idol car, a 
four-wheeled carriage drawn by bullocks, from 
which, no doubt, has been derived the word 
chariot ; the rath is sometimes ornamented, its 
scarlet screens and canopy hung with fringes. 
Rath is a term by whicn the Mahavellipuram 
temples are designated. Ratha or Padha Jatra is 
the procession of Jaganath in his car, a festival 
in much repute among the Hindus of Bengal and 
Orissa. Rathapa-yootapa-yootapa, Sansk., from 
Ratha, a chariot, and i ootapa, a chief j repeated 
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it signifies chief of chiefs. — Tr. of Hind. ii. 
p. 39. 

RATH S APT AM I, from Ratha, a car, and 
Saptami, the 7th day of the month, is dedicated 
by Hindus to the worship of the sun. This is 
held about the 11th February, and is regarded os 
the beginning of the Manwantarara or period em- 
bracing the age of Menu. The Holi or Hutasavi 
festival, in Sanskrit Holikha or Phal gotsava, is 
called also Dola or Dolavatra, the swinging festival, 
and supposed to relate to the vernal equinox, and 
to be similar to the Persian New-yoar. It is held 
about the 19th March, or 15 days before the full 
moon of Phalgun. It is in honour of Krishna, 
and is quite a saturnalia ; red powders arc thrown 
and red fluids squirted at passers-by, and licentious 
songs sung. At the close of the festival, a pile is 
lighted, and a wheateii cake, or poli, offered on it. 

RATI, tljc foot roller for cleaning Dharwar 
cotton. The iron is worked with two feet on a 
stone by a woman sitting, or rather balancing 
herself, on a low stool. The seeds are rolled out 
in front, and the cotton drawn away as fast as it 
is freed from the seed, and piled up behind under 
the stool. 

RATI, the wife of Kama-deva, the Indian 
(3upi(l. Rati is the Hindu goddess of sexual 
enjoyment. She ha.s several names, Mayavati, 
etc. etc., and is the analogue of Venus. 

RATI, Hind., written Ruttee, the seed of Abrus 
precatorius ; used as a weight. The seed averages 
1*312 grains, hut the artificial weight has been 
found to average nearly 2^ grains, being one- 
eighth of a masha rated at 17 *708 grains. As the 
masha in use, however, averages about 15i grains, 
a rati will weigh 1*938 grains, or, according to 
Colonel Jervis, 1*963 grains. 

RATE. Arab. One pound troy, equal to 
5760 grains, but varying from 12 to 16 oz. An 
Arab weight in Bangalore ; 24 rati make one 
maund of 25 pounds ; in Travancore 26 rattl or 
rautel = the maund of 18 lbs. 12 oz. 13 grs. — 
Simmonds' Diet. 

RATEAM, chief town of a Native State of 
the same name in Malwa, in Central India, in lat. 
23° 21' N., long. 75° 7' E.; 1677 feet above sea- 
level. It is one of the principal seats of the 
opium trade in Malwa. The area of the state is 
1200 square miles, and population about 100,000. 
The reigning prince is descended from a younger 
branch of the Jodhpur family, and ranks as the first 
Rajput chief in Western Malwa. He has a personal 
salute of 13 guns. His military establishment 
consists of 6 field guns, 68 artillerymen, 36 
cavalry, and 300 infantry. — Imp. Gaz. viii. 

RATNA. Sansk. A gem. In Hindu myth- 
ology, Chatur-desa-ratna are the fourteen articles, 
called gems, produced by the churning of the 
ocean. This event is fabled to have occurred in 
the second incarnation or avatar of Vishnu in the 
form of a tortoise or Khurma, when the ocean 
was churned by means of the moimtain Mandara, 
the serpent Sesha being employed to whirl the 
mountain round. Ratna champaca is a topaz. 

RATNAGIRI, a British district in the Konkan 
division of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 
lat. 15° 48' and 18° 5' N., and between long. 73° 
3' 80" and 74° 2' E, Area, 3789 square miles ; 
population (1872), 1,019,136. Ten miles so 
inland the country becomes more open, but 
advancing a little farther, it is occupied by spurs 



RATNA-KARA. 


KAVAKA, 


of the Syhadri Hills. The coast iohabitants ato 
largely sailors and fishennen, and the sardine and 
sharks are largely caught at certain seasons. 
They are of the Hhandan, Koli, and Gabit castes, 
some professing Hinduism and some Islam, and 
the Kunbi and Mhar are cultivators. Bankot has 
a large number of Konkani Musalmans, who have 
estates on the Sanchi river. They claim to be 
descendants of Arab settlers at Dabul, Chaul, and 
other towns in the Konkan. TI)C features of 
many have a distinctly Arab caste. Many native 
Christians are to be found at Harnay, Malwan, 
Vingorla, and other coast towns. The Southern 
Konkan has always been the great recruiting 
ground of the Bombay array. — Imp. Gaz. viii. 

RATNA-KARA, or house of gems, a Hindu 
poetical term for the ocean, which in Hindu fable 
was churned by the Devata and Asura, and pro- 
duced fourteen gems. 

RATNAKARA, author of the Vivada Tandava, 
a law book of the Benares school. 

RATNA MALA, by Krishnaji, a Brahman. 
It was translated by Mr. Alexander Kiuloch 
Forbes, of the Bombay Civil Service. The name 
means the necklace of gems, and each of the 
cantos are numbered the first to the eighth gems. 
It is a chronicle of Siddhraj Jayasinh. It is said 
to have consisted originally of 108 gems or 
cantos, of which eight only now reranui. Nothing 
is known of the author Krishnaji. The language 
is the Bhaaha, a dialect of the Prakrit, and his 
work is founded on the labours of preceding authors. 

RATNAPURA, or the gem city, now called Ava 
or Ayn-wa, a town in Burma, in lat. 21° 60' N., 
and long. 59° 95' E. It is stated to have been 
founded in a.d. 13G4, by Thaido-men bya, prince 
of Tagoung, who mastered the kingdoms of l^anya 
and Sagain, into which the country was then 
divided. The first mention made of Ava by any 
European traveller, is that by Nicolo di Conti, who 
was there about 1440 (Ramusio, i. 340). It con- 
tinued to be usually the royal residence, with some 
intervals, till the end of the 18th century. In 
1526, the Shan races of Monyin and Mogoung 
took the city and overran the country, of 
which they held possession till 1.554. In that 

ear, the Tounghoo king of Pegu, Tslicn- 
yoo-mya-yen (lord of many white elephants), 
conquered Ava, and destroyed the city. The 
king, Nyoung-men-tu-ra, who re-esUvbliahed the 
city ana kingdom after the fall of Pegu in 1601, 
appears to have been a natural son of the con- 

S ueror. Ava was biken by the Peguers during 
tieir resumption of independence in 1752. They 
were speedily expelled by Alompra, but he always 
resided at Mout-sho-bo. In 1763, on the accession 
of Tshen-byoo-yen, Ava again became the seat 
of royalty. It was, however, abandoned on the 
founding of Amarapura in 1783, and reoccupied 
in 1823 by the king and queen, who entered in 
great state, accompanied by the whius elephant, 
and by all the dignitaries of the court, only to be 
again deserted in 1837 by Tliarawadi, who had 
vowed to make it a heap of ruins. — Yule's 
Embassy^ p. 184. See Buddha ; India. 

RATNAPURA, in lat. 6° 42' N., and long. 80° 17' 
B,, a town in Ceylon, 56 miles S.E. of Colombo. 
Mean height of the village above the sea is 77 feet. 
Gillemalle village is 112 feet. The great bulk of 
the gefiOB ofUeylon come from Ratnapura, which 
means the city of gems. See Precious Stones. 


R ATNAVALT, or the necklace, ft drama ascribed 
to Sri Harsha Deva, a king of Kashmir, written 
between A.n. 1113 and 1125. The subject of the 
play is tlie loves of Udayana or Vntsa, prince 
of Kausambha, and Vasava - datta, princess of 
Ujjayini. It w^aa translated by Professor II. 11. 
'Wilson.— -D. 

RAT-SNAKE of Ceylon, Coryphodon Bliiracn- 
bacJiii, is almost domesticated, and is often kept 
in hoiisehoMs. — Tennent's Sh. p. 42. 

RATTANAS, a species of coarse sacking, made 
of ft long stout fibre in Madagascar, about five 
feet square, and largely used in the island of 
Mauritius to dry sugar on. — Simmonds' Diet. 

RAUCH YA, in Hindu mythology, one of the 
14 patriarchs who are supposed to preside suc- 
cessively over the 14 Manwaotara of the calpa. — 
Warren. 

RAUGHAN. Hind., Pehs. Ghi, butter, 
grease, fat, oil, balsam, resin. 

Raughan-i-badam, almond oil. 

Raughan-i-baiz-i-murgb, oil of cgg>shell. 
Raugbaii-i-balaan, medicinal balsam, Balsatnodendron 
Bcrryanum. 

Raughan-i bhirbuti, a medicinal blistering oil. 
Raughan-i-gul, roBe scented oil. 

Raughan-i-majmua, scented oil, compound scenU, 
Raughan i'lnom, wax oil, medicinal. 

Raughan-i motya and chambeli, jasmine oil, 
Raiighan-i-pin, Dchra Ghnzi Khan, a medicinal oil, 
made of pelican’s fat. 

Raughan safed, ghi or clarified butter. • 

Raughan siya, coarse oil. 

Raughal-i-turb, Balsamodendron Roxburghianum, gugal 
resin. 

Raughan-i-bhirbuti, oil of the red velvet 
insect, bhirbuti, which appears in the rains ; the 
oil is used only as an irritant and blistering agent. 

Raughan-i-pin, pelican oil, is made from its 
fat; one bird yields a quarter of a seer. The 
Persian nan)e of the bird is Fitan. 

Raughan-i-baiz-i-murgh, oil from the shells of 
hens’ eggs, obtained by dry distillation ; used in 
native medicine. 

Raughan -guiia, a varnish used in gilding 
leather. 

Scorpions’ oil, made by steeping scorpions in oil ; 
is used as a cure for scorpions’ hiieRf- Powell. 

RAUL, amongst the Mahrattas a low tribe who 
weave a coarse cloth and tape. — Wilson. 

RAUTIA, ft tribe numbering about 15,000 in 
Chutia Nagpur. They were at an early period 
introduced by the Nagbansi raja to aid him 
against his irrepressible Kol subjects, and they 
obtained grants of laud as military colonists, 
which their descendants still hold. They resemble 
Gonds in feature and in disposition, but claim 
Aryan descent; and ns they have lost all trace 
of their original language, and follow the customs 
of Hindu Sudras, it is impossible to be certain of 
their affinities. — Dalton's Ethnology. 

RAUZAT US SAFA, by Mir Khond, who 
wrote^in the 9bh century of the Hijira, avast com- 
ilatioD, consisting of seven books on the general 
istory of the world, from the Creation to the 
author’s time. 

RAVAN A, a king of Lanka or Ceylon, who ruled 
over a powerful and civilised state, comprising 
Ceylon and the whole of the southern division of 
India. He was the son of Visvarawa Muni by bis 
Wife Nikaksha or Naikasi, the daughter of Sumali, 
who, observing the splendour of Kuvera, a son of 
the sage by his wife Irvira, directed his daughter 
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KAWAL. 


to jjropitiate the sage, that she also might have 
children by him. Having succeeded in obtaining 
the good graces of Visrava, Naikasi had by him 
Havana, Kumbhakerna, and a daughter, Surpa- 
nakha. Another wife of Visvarawa Muni was 
Brabira, daughter of Trinavindhu, a king of the 
Solar line of Vcsala, descended from Srad’ha 
Deva. Havana is described ns like a demon and , 
cruel. Ife carried off Sita, wife of Itaraa, also 
known as Rama Chandra and Dasrat’h Hama, and 
brought on an invasion of his island by Rama, in 
which liama was assisted by the uncivilised races 
of the Dandacaranya or forests of the southern 
part of the Peninsula of India. Havana and his 
brother were slain, and Sita was recovered. The 
story of the Ramayana recounts this war. A 
festival is celebrated in honour of Havana by the 
Shanar race. In Hindu legend Havana is de- 
scribed with numerous heads and arms, and is 
said to have become so potent, in consequence of 
an ill-judged promise (accordijig to some of Siva, 
and according to others of Brahma), obtained by 
marvellous religious austerities and devotion, as 
to have brought all the gods under his subjection. 
As the promise of the deity could not be revoked, 
Vishnu found the means of evading the perform- 
ances of it by becoming incarnate as Rama 
Chandra to effect this. Havana is also called 
Dasagriva, the ten-necked ; and Pulastya, and 
also Visravana as son of Visrava, the father also 
of Ivuvera. His muueroua heads and his twenty 
hands are the usual symbols of dominion. — 
Moor, p. 334 ; Iltro and Nt/mph, p. 288. 

HAVANA SURUNI MISALU. Tel. Spinifex 
squarrosa, Sprcng. This curious dimcious grass, 
called the sea-pink, is found in great abundance , 
along the Coromandel coast. )Vhen the seed is ! 
ripe, the spherical head of tiie jdanl is debiched 
mid blown about the sands by the wind, illustrating 
in a remarkable manner ‘ the rolling thing before 
the whirlwind ’ of Isaiah xvii. 13, and ‘ the wheel 
and stubble before the wind ’ of PsuJin Ixxxiii. 13. 

liAVATA, in Hindu legend a mounbiin greater 
than Meru. 

HAVEN, the Corvus corax, has the circuit of 
northern regions; rare in N. Africa, Panjab, 
Kashmir, Af^anistan ; the Tibetan raven is con- 
sidered as a peculiar species by Mr. Hodgson, an 
opinion to which the Prince of Canino seems to 
incline. It may be presumed to inhabit the lofty 
mountains of Bhutan to the north. The raven of 
Ladakh is a larger bird than that of the Northern 
Panjab, owing most likely to the climate being 
better adapted to its habits and constitution. Dr. 
Adams scarcely thinks there arc sufficient grounds 
to consider this species distinct from C. corax, die 
differences in what Mr. Hodgson calls this variety 
C. Tibetanus being only in a somewhat larger 
size, the wing measuring 18j^ inches, tail Hi, and 
the bill to gape 3 inches. The raven of Tibet has 
been called C. Tibetanus by Mr. Hodgson (An. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist. iii. p. 203) for the reason that it 
is somewhat larger than C. corax . — Blyth ; Adams. 

HAVENALA SPECIOSA or Urania speciosa, 
the traveller’s mlm of Madagascar, has been 
introduced into India. — Tennent. 

KAVENSAHA NUTS, the produce of Aga- 
thophyllum aromaticum, found in Madagascar, 
where they are used os a spice, and occ^ionaliy 
exported. The article imported into China from 
India under this denomination, is a nut of a dark- 


brown colour, the size of a nutmeg, in smell and 
taste resembling both cloves and pimento ; inter- 
nally it is divided into cells, and contains a kernel 
extremely hot and biting to the taste, with a 
strong spicy smell. Kavensara is also, however, 
the name given to the bark of the clove-cinnamon 
tree, growing in the Brazils and Madagascar, of 
whicli the foregoing is probably the fruit. — Comp. 
Descr. ; Simmonds' Diet. 

RAVEKTV, Major H. G.. of the 3d Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, author of a Grammar, 
Text-Book, and Dictionary of the Pukhto or 
Pushtu or Afghan Language, London 1860 ; also 
Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Technical 
Terms. 

RAVI. Arab. A reciter of poems, stories, etc. 
Hammad Ravi lived in the time of the khalif 
Walid ; his mejnory was great. Ho was a debauchee ; 
khalifs Walid and Hisharn each gave him 100,000 
dirhem, and Mehdi 20,000; he irnprovisatrized 
and greatly altered ancient poetry. 

RAVI. Its name in Sanskrit is Airavati, 
in the local dialect Iraoti (the Irawadi of the 
Ay in Akhari), which doubtless suggested the 
names of liydraotes iu Arrian, and Hyarotis in 
Strabo. Ptolemy calls this river Adria, it is called 
Rawain Bara Bangha), and is one of the five great 
Btrcains from which the Panji.b derives its name. 
It rries in Kulii, on the declivity of a mountain 
called Banghal, and a short distance west of the 
Ritanka pass, about lat. 32° 30' N., and long. 76° E. ; 
is formed of several impetuous streams, issuing 
from beneath large glaciers, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet. About 40 miles below its source it is 
joined by two large feeders, the Budhil and the Nai 
or Duna. It leaves the hills at Shahpur. At Madhu- 
pur the head-works of the Bari Doab canal draw 
off a large portion of ita watei’S, Thenceforward 
the river, like other Panjab streams, flows in 
the centre of an alluvial valley, and has been 
altering its course pa.st Chumli and Bisauli. In 
1870 it carried away the Tali Sahib shrine near 
Dera Naiiak, a place of great sanctity with the 
Sikhs, and still threatems the town. The Ravi 
next passes between Sialkot and Amritsar dis- 
tricts. The depth is here not more than a foot in 
March and April, swelling iu June and September 
to 18 or 20 feet. Entering the district of Lahore, 
it runs within one mile of Lahore city. Finally, 
it falls into the Chenab (Chiuab), lat. 30° 31' N., and 
long. 71" 51' 20" E., after a total length of about 
450 miles following its windings. It receives as 
affluents the Nai, 20 ; Sana, 80 ; Chakki, 50 
miles. About 22,000 square miles are drained. 
It has a tortuous course, and is fordable in most 
places for eight montlis of the year. — Gaz. 

RAAVAJA, the heud-mauof u Chittagong Mugh 
village. 

RAWAL, the titular appellation of the chief 
priest of the temple o." Badarinath in the Himalaya. 
He is always a Namburi Brahman from Malabar. 
JiaAval is also a title of some Rajput princes, us 
the Rawal of Bhownaggar ; and the Rawal title, 
once that of the Mewar house, is yet borne 
as a princely title by the Abarya prince of 
Doiigurpur, and the Yadu prince of Jeysulmir, 
whose ancestors long ruled in the heart of 
Scythia. Rawal seems to have been titular to 
the Scandinavian chiefs of Scythic origin. The 
invader of Normandy Avas Jiaoul, coirupt^d to 
RoUou or Kollo. — Tod's Hajastlian, i. 213, ii. 237. 
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RAY. 


RAWAL of the Wagri, Circaetus gallicua. offeriug to any individual, whatever his rank, the 
RAW ALA, in Marwar, the palace of the qaeen. usual eastern salutation. The Raji and Kumaya 
Tod says (i. p. .464) the Rawala of a Hindu piince languages are unintelligible to all but the respeot- 
is a world within itself, and resembles the Mnham< ive races using thorn. — Latham; Mr, Campbell^ 47. 
madan haram. It is the labyrinth containing the RAW AT, a race of Northern India, are occupied 

strings that move the puppets which alarm man- os scavengers. 

kind. Here intrigue sits enthroned, and hence RAWAUN. Bassaliir is a tributary state, giving 
its influence radiates to the world, always at a Rs. 3945 as tribute. Kawaun, on the left bank of 
loss to trace effects to their causes. the Pabur, was transferred to Keonthul. The 

RAW ALIYA, in Gujerat, thread and tape Thakurai of Kotegurh and Kumharsein were de- 
makers. clared independent of Bassaliir. 

RAWALPINl)I,lat.33°36'5''N.,andlong.72° RAWLINSON, Sm HENRY CRESWICKE, 
59' 8" E., in the Panjab, a large military station. K.C.B., an officer of the Bombay army, bom 
Mean height of the cantonment, 1737 feet. It 1810, who served there from 1826 to 1833, when 
gives its name to a revenue district lying between he was appointed, with several other officers of his 
lat. 33® and 34° N., and long. 71°46' and 73° 41' E., own standing, to the army of the king of Persia, 
with an area of 6218 square miles, and in 1868 a in which he served until 1839. He was appointed 
population of 711,256 souls. Its surface is every- Political Agent at Kandahar in 1840, and held 
where-cut up by mountain ranges; that on the that position through the first Afghan war, — 
east is known as the Murree Hills, on which a a proof of his wise and just rule. In 1843 he 
sanatorium has been formed, and one of the was Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, where 
Lawrence Institutions established. It is clothed he subsequently became Consul - General and 
with forest trees, and in some places elevated 8000 Ambassador to Persia. For his contributions 
feet. Its chief river is the Indus, and its tribu- to antiquarian and scientific research he was 
taries the Sohan and Haroh. The district con- made a Fellow of the Royal Society, Honorary 
tains many of the towns connected with the D.C.L. of Oxford, Chevalier of the Order of 
events of Alexander’s expedition, and its earliest Merit in Prussia, Corresponding Member of the 
inhabitants appear to have been the Takka, a Institute of France, Honorary Member of the 
Turanian race, who held the greater part of the Academy of Munich, Member of the Geographical 
Sind Sagar Doab, and gave their name to the and Asiatic Societies of Germany, of numerous 
town of Takshasila, the Taxila of the ancient other literary and scientific associations, Kftight 
Greeks. Its ruins have been identified in the site of tlie First Class of the Persian Order of the 
of Dehra Shahan or Shah Deri, which lie to the Lion and Sun for his services in tliat country, 
north of the Margala pass. Since then the His services in Afghanistan were recognised by 
district became subject to the king of Magadha, the bestowal of the Knighthood of the Durani 
and Prince Asoka was employed to suppress a Empire, and he was made a Military Companion 
rebellion of the Takka, In the 11th century, the of the Bath for his services in Kandahar. He 
Ghakkar, a non-Aryan race, were dominant, and assisted Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson in anew transla- 
iu the 12th century (a.D. 1193) 30,000 of them tion of Herodotus, by his brother, the Rev. 
were in the Confederate Rajput forces under George Rawliuson, and is author of the Com- 
Pritwi Raja. In 1205, on the revei-ses of Shabab- parative Geography of Afghanistan. He wrote a 
lid-Diii Ghori in Kharizm, the Ghakkar revolted, series of papers on Assyrian Antiquities and the 
but were defeated, and compelled to adopt Muham- cuneiform character from 1850 to 1852; on the 
madanism, though on retiring he was surprised by arrow-headed churact er found in the ruins of Perse- 
a Ghakkar detachment, which swam the river, polis, and on bricks and stones in the ruins of 
and killed him at night in his tent (a.d. 14th Babylon and Nineveh ; and the cclejjrated inscrip- 
March 1206). They unsuccessfully revolted again tion near Hainadan on the Bchistuii was deciphered 
in Baber’s time, and again in the time of the by him, and another by Professor Grotefend.' His 
Sikhs, and in 1849 the district fell to the British deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
on the conquest of the Panjab, In 1843 and Assyria and Babylonia in 1858 placed him in the 
1844 the country Was devastated by locusts (Cal. first rank of scientific discoverers, and the 
Rev. 1871). Its revenue subdivisions are Rawul eminent success of his rule at Kandahar won for 
Pindi, Jhelum, Shahpur, and Gujerat. The town him tlio gratitude of the people and honours 
of Rawal Pindi is situated between the Indus and from his sovereign. Between 1851 and 1861 his 
the Jhelum ; population about 20,000. It is 1453 writings appeared on the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
miles from Calcutta. Rawal Pindi produces gold of Western Asia ; 1846, on those at Bebistun ; 
from the washings at Attock, sandstone, lime- 1857, on Tiglath Pileser i., king of Assyria; on 
stone. — Itoh. ; Schl. the History of Assyria and Babylonia. In 1851 

RAWANAH. Hind. An invoice, a custom- and 1861 he edited new editions of Herodotus; 
ho^e permit or pass for a certain quantity of and in 1875 he gave his views on the relations 
opium, spirits, etc. of England and Russia ; Journey from Tabreez to 

RAW AT, fdso Raji, a small savage tribe in Ghilan ; Journey from Zohab to Kirmanshah ; 
Gorakhpur, the Rohilkhand Terai, and also a On the Ancient Geography of Mahamra ; On 
wandering uncivilised tribe in Kamaon. 20 or 30 the Persian Expedition to Khuzistan. — Perrier's 
families are occupants of the forest of Kamaon, Afghans^ p. 371; Geo. Trans. 1842, xii. 2, p. 
who claim to be descended from a prince of 112; Royal Geo. Journal; Jour. Ro. As, Society 
Kamaon, who wm driven from his throne. Their of London; British Museum Records. 
language is dissimilar to the Hindi of Kamaon. RAY, a genus of cartilaginous fishes in which, 
'The Rawat ca’e considered to represent the abori- although the skeleton is not osseous, the devclop- 
gineB«,of the district. The Rawat of Kamaon, ment of organs is so advanced that they would 
under pretence of royal descent, abstain from appear to be the highest of the olaiM. Raja 
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RAYA. 


REANA LUXURIANS. 


Narinari, R/., the Aetobatee nariimri, A/m//., a fish old, he was chiefly known as a musician. After 
of the Indian seas. It has a produced snout, his fortieth year, he applied himself exclusively 
pointed and winged-like pectoral fins, and an to the study of medicine and philosophy, and 
exceedingly long tail, armed with a strong, ser- studied under Ibn Zaiu-u-Tabari at Baghdad. He 
rated spine, which is always broken off by the travelled to Jerusalem and Africa, and it is said 
fishermen immediately on capture, under the im- also to Spain. He became the medical superin- 
pression that wounds inflicted by it are poisonous, teudent of an hospital at Rai, and afterwards of 
Like most deep sea fishes, the ray has a wide one at Baghdad. He died a.d. 923 or 932, at Rai 
geographical range, and occurs not only in all the or Baghdad. All his works were published in 
Indian Ocean, but also in the tropical tracts of folio, a.d. 1516, and were translated by Dr. 
the Atlantic. — TennenCs Ceylon^ p. 328. Meade into English, a.d. 1747. 

RAYA, in the dialect of the south of India, a RAZI-NAMA, an acquittal, literally a deed of 
prince, a captain ; a usual name amongst the consent or acquiescence. 

Telinga race, as Jesul Raya Pillay. The plural, RAZZIA BEGUM, known also as the Sultana 
Rayadu, is a title taken by the Velma of the Razzia, was the daughter of Shams-ud-Din Al- 
Northern Circors, who claim to be Rajputs. tamsh. On the death of Altamsh, his son Rukn- 

RAYAKOl’TA, in lat. 12° 31' N., and long. ud-Din was deposed after a reign of seven 
78° 3' E., in the Carnatic, 12 miles south of Saul- months, and his sister Razzia Begum raised to 
gherri. It is 2449 feet above the sea. — Scott. the throne (a.d. 1236, A.H. 634) under the title 
RAY ANA. This tree (qu. Ficus religiosa) in Sultana Razzia. She could read the Koran cor- 
Western India is sacred, and is dedicated by the rectly ; and her business talents were of so high an 
Jains to their first Tirthankara named Reshabh- order, that Altamsh, when absent on his southern 
anat'ha, the patron saint of Satrunjaya. His campaigns, twice leR her in charge of his govem- 
shrines have all a rayana tree overshadowing his ment in preference to his sons. She succeeded in 
charana or footprints. sowing dissensions amongst the two factions that 

RAY AT LAUT, a seafaring race of the Indian opposed her. She appeared daily on her throne 
Archipelago, adventurous navigators. The Rayat in the usual habit of a sultan, gave audience to 
liaut, subjects of the sea, or Orang Akkye, are all comers, reformed abuses, revised the laws, 
unquestionably from the same stock as the Jakun. decided suits of importance, and evinced all the 
The^two tribes are expert divers and fishermen, qualities of a just and able sovereign. Ferishta 
and frequently make long voyages in their fragile Bays she was endowed with every princely virtue, 
vessels. Otherwise they reside along with their and those who scrutinize her actions most severely 
families in their boats for months together, em- will find in her no fault but that she was a woman, 
ployed in fishing, collecting agar-agar, trepang. But she showed undue, though not criminal, par- 
etc. The Rayat Laut have but faint ideas of the tiality towards her Master of the Horse, an Abys- 
existence of a benignant supreme Being, and of a sinian ; allowed him to lift her up to her horse, and 
state of future existence. In appearance, they gave him the title of Ainir-ul-Umra, which dis- 
resemble the Jakun and Malay, allowing for the gusted the nobles, as it placed him above all others, 
physical alteration always induced by difference A rebellion followed, her army mutinied, and she 
of food, daily occupations, and habits, especially was made prisoner, and committed to the care of 
when continued through many generations. They Altuuia, a Turki chief, while her brother Bahrain 
are darker than the Malay, more savage and was raised to the vacant throne. But she gained 
uncouth in aspect. — Newhold's British Settlements, over Altuuia, who married her, and, aided by her 
RAYAVAI'a, one of the 14 Hindu patriarchs husband, she advanced to Dehli, but after two 
who are supposed to preside over the 14 Mauwan- bloody battles they were both taken prisoners, 
tara of the and whose anniversaries are and both were put to death. Her reign lasted 3^ 

noticed in the calendar. years. — Blhol*s IlisUn tmis ; p. 324. 

RAYMOND, a French oflicer in the service of REA, a former subdivision of the rupee at Bom- 
Nizam Ali, nizam of the Dekhan. In March bay; 100 rea=: 1 quarter, and 4 quarters = 1 rupee. 
1795, with 18,000 men, he met the Mahrattas at READYMONEY, Sir Cowasjee Jahangir Ready- 
Kuixila with 130,000 horse and foot and 150 money, C.S.I., a highly liberal merchant of Bom- 
pieces of cannon, and was completely defeated, bay, whose gifts in charity during his life amounted 
His tomb, to the east of the city, is a shrine to to about £200,000. He died 19tU July 1878. 
which annually great numbers resort, offering REALGAR, red arsenic, red orpiment. 
chaplets of flowers. The people first visit his Hiung-hwang, . , ' Chin. Tu hiung, . . , Chin. 
house on the bonk of the Musa river, and view Hwang-kin-Shih, „ Hiaulpbuie of ariioiiio,£NO. 
his uniform, annually laid out on the day of his Ming hiung, . . „ 

death, and then proceed to the tomb. It occurs native in Yunnan, Kwei-chau, and 

RAZAl. Hind. A counterpane quilted with Kansuh. It is used in soldering gold, also for 
cotton. the manufacture of ornamental vessels and medi- 

RAZAQ. Arab. Food. cine cups. — Smith. 

RAZI, Jav., qu, Rassi, Arab. A ferment used REANA LUXUltlAN.S has been introduced 
in Java in the distillation of the fermented liquor into the Madnis Presidency. Mr. Whiteside planted 
called Badck. the seed in clayey soil, well manured, and with 

RAZI, the literary name of Muhammad-bin- water near the surface. The plants were 6 feet 
Zakariah Abu Baqr-ur-Razi, from which place ho apart, aud grew to ;i height of 12 feet. When 
was known in Western Europe as Rliazes or liazes. half grown, the grass was eaten greedily by cattle 
He was a famous physician, born and brought up and sheep, which fattened on it. Mr. H. T. Rosa, 
at Rai, in Irak-i- Ajami, now designated Turkish when sub-collector of BeJIary, fed a number of his 
Arabia. He acquired great philological and philo- own milch cows with it. He found that it doifbled 
eophical knowledge, but until he was 80 years their yield of milk, aud they were so fond of it 
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that they would break through any fence to get put down by a military force. Among the Reddi 
at it. The cultivation has been successful on the of Southern India, a young woman of sixteen or 
Neilgherrics. twenty years of age may be married to a boy of 

REANG, a mixed race or half -breed between live or six years of age. She, however, lives with 
the low Tiperah tribes and the Kuki. — Cal. Jlev.j some other adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle 
1860. or cousin, but is not allowed to form a connection 

REAUMURTA HYPERICOIDES is a plant of with the father’s relatives; occasionally it may 
Syria and Persia, and R. vermiculata is a native be the boy-husband’s fatlier himself, that is, the 
of Sicily, Bombay, and Egypt. This plant re- woman’s father-in-law. Should there be chil- 
seinbles Salsola fruticosa. It is used at Alexandria dreii from these liaisons, they are fathered on the 
lus a remedy for the itcli, being bruised and applied boy-husband. When the boy grows up, the wife 
externally, and a decoction taken internally. is either old or past child-bearing, when he in bis 

REBAUI. Throughout Ilindustau the Rebari turn takes up witli some other ‘ boy’s ’ wife in a 
rear and tend camels, and are in many places manner jirecisely similar to his own, and pro- 
Muhammadatis. In Raj putana they are a distinct creates children for the boy-husband. Keddi 
tribe following Hiuduism, employed entirely in Bummala Wanloo, Tel., people of the Reddi 
rearing camels, or in stealing them, in which they caste. — Shorn, Tr. Ethn. Soc., New Series, vii. 
evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the Bhatti p. 194; Lubbock^ Grig. Civil, p. bb. 
in the pnvctice us far as ilaodpotra. When they REDFIELD, W. C., of New York, advocated 
come upon a herd grazing, the boldest and most the opinion that hurricanes are great whirlwinds, 
experienced strikes his lance into the first he RED FISH of the Pacific Ocean is the 
reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at lIolocentruB ruber. A red fish eaten by Cap- 
the end of iiia lance ho thrusts closo to the nose tain Cook’s crew proved poisonous to some 
of the next, and, wheeling about, sets off at speed, who partook of it. Red fish is a condiment of 
followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of the Malay Peninsula ; fish roes and sardines are 
blood and the example of the leader. The Rebari made into condiments, and the species of fish 
of Gujerat are noinade shepherds, who rear camels, used in their preparation are Alausa toU (Ikan 
sheep, and goata, and subsist by the sale of the truboh),EngrauliB Brownii (Bungaayerorbadah), 
wool and milk, and not of the animals. — yW; Dussumieria acuta (Tamban-bulat), and Clupeonia 

perforata (Tamban-nepes or batuh). Engraulis 
RECCAN or Rakaii River, on the Sumatra Jlrownii, 6W/in, inhabits the sea and the estuaries 
coast, in lat. 2° 10' N., and long. 100’^ 37' E., is of all seas. Total length, 6 inches. In Java, 
about 15 miles broad at its mouth. It has at its Sumatra, and the Straits of Malacca, largo quan- 
eiitrance two islands ; Pulo Lalang Besiir, the titics are preserved botli for home consumption 
larger, is in lat, V2' N., and long^ 100"’ 3C|' E. ; and exportation to China and India. The delicious 
and Pulo lialang Kecheel. Its main branch, allied condiment is famed under the denomination of 
the Tannah Putie river, takes a S.E. direction, red fish (Ikan merah of tlie Malays) or Malacca 
The inoutli of the river is almost dry at low water fish, and is ’ised as a relish. At Bencoolcn and 
of spring tides ; the tide enters it there at a 8])ced Malacca, after the heads have been removed, the 
of 7 miles per hour, producing a bore of 30 feet lislieR (tbose of middling size are preferred) are 
at 8prii]g tides. cleansed, salted (in the proportion of one to eight 

RECORDER, the designation of the Chief Jus- parts of fish), and deposited in flat, glazed earthen 
tice of Singapore, Rangoon, Moulmein. vessels. In the latter they are for three days sub- 

]{EU. mitted to pressure by means of stones placed on 

Hind. Deng, Siam. b(.*ard8 or dried plantain leaves. The fishes 

Abaiig, . . . .Malay. Erra, Yerru, . . Tkl. are next freed from salt, and saturated with 
Burkh, .... I’KRs. vinegar of cocoa palm toddy, a^er which are 

Red is one of the primitive colours, of which added vinegar with powdered ginger and black 
the chief commercial varieties are fine Venetian, pepper (the latter mostly entire), and some spirits 
red lead, orange and Indian red, and vermilion, and powdered red rice. After having been kept 
The colour is esteemed sacred by several tribes, for three days, a little more vinegar is added 
from China to Caucasus, from Tibet and Bhutan before placing the fishes in well closed jars or 
to the extremity of India, and to Ceylon. — bottles. They should be kept four or five months 
Otiseley's Tr. i. p. 87. before being used. The expenses of a quart bottle 

KEDANG ISLANDS, from lat. 5° 38' N. to of the condiment is about 30 cents, the selling 
about lat. 6° N., on the oast coast of the Malay price one Spanish dollar. Chinese settlers in the 
Peninsula, in the Gulf of Siam, along which they Straits prepare a similar red condiment with slices 
form an extensive chain. Turtle and Kimor, or of Polynemus ludicus and P, tetradactylus, and 
large scallops, are procurable on the N.E. side. also with prawns. — W, T. Lewis, Esq., Peuavg ; 

REDDI. Tam., Tel. In Southern India, an G. Bennett, p. 21. 
enterprising race of a^iculturists who have mi- RED-HAIRED, Hang-Mao of the Chinese ; 
grated from their original seats near Rajamundry British foreigner are so called, 
over the whole of Southern India, also intoMaha- REDIF. Padre Redif, a Christian priest, and 
rashtra, being met with as far north as Poona, a body of Muhammadan Mullahs, in the reign of 
where they are considered the most thriving the emperor Akbar, carried on a debate on reli- 
cultivators. 7 ne old rulers of the Telinga country gion before an assembly of the learned of all 
were styled Reddi ; and so late as 1846, Narsiin- religions ; a decided advantage, both in temper 
ina, a Reddi, on the borders of the Bellary and and argument, was given to the Christian. Akoar 
Kumool colleetorates, though surrounded by the . reproved the Mullahs for their violence, and 
Indimi amiy, thought himself capable of opposing expressed as his opinion that God could only be 
the firitisb Indian Government, rebelled, and was adequately worshipped by following reason, and 
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not yielding implicit faitli to any alleged revela- seas. Rut the name has led to surmises. Onesug- 
tion. The disputants split on the divinity of their gestion Las been the prevaleuce of the Oscillatoria 
Hispective scriptures ; and Abul Fazl says the rubcscens of Ehrenberg, who, while sailing in this 
Christiaus offered to walk into a flaming furnace, sea, observed that the occasional red colour of its 
bearing the Bible, if the Muhammadans would waters was caused by enormous quantities of this 
show an equal confidence in the power of the animal, which seems to be the same with what 
Koran to protect them. To this, he says, the Haller described as a purple conferva swimming 
Muhammadans only answered by reproaches. The in water, Tlie alleged red colour is, however, 
missionaries, on the other hand, say the proposal also supposed to be from the Trichodesmium ery- 
came from the Muhammadans, and was rejected thrteum, a filamentous alga. It is described as 


by them, contrary to the wish of Akbar. — Elph, of a blood-red colour, often covers large areas, 
p. 470. and appears and disap})ears somewhat capriciously, 

RFID liEAD, vermilion. H has as synonym T. Ehveabergii. T. Hindsii, also 

Isreng Arab. Bada lunggam, . Malay, ^ blood-red colour, has been found off the 

Minium, . . . Fa., Lat. Temnearea, . . Malkal. w’est coast of South America. Under the micro- 

Minning, .... Gkii. Bandura, . . . Sanhk, scope, the Trichodesmium seems like slieaves of 

Bundur, . . Gu.]., Hind. Begapu sindoorum, Tam, rniuute fibres. Dr. Collingw'ood, however, men- 
J’'- . Tf-l. red Trichodcamium, 


Red lead is massicot finely ground and calcined, or any tint of red. He h.ad seen it yellowish- 
It is a red powder, but witli a liability to become Drown, He liad seen the Indian Ocean red from 
black, and is used in painting, in the manufacture myriads of minute mj Crustacea, and the sea in 
of glass, in surgery, etc. — Watcrslon ; M^(’tdloch. the Formosa Channel red from gelatinous worms, 
RED MANGROVE or Faletuvier is the Rhizo- but never by Trichodesmium. 
phora candel. Its branches, though they bend The difference between high and low tide is 3^ 
downwards, do nut take root in the ground. The to 7 feet. The prevalent wind in the north part 
wood is heavy, of a deep red, and takes a line of the sea is from the north, and in the south part 
polish. The bark is used in dyeing red, is astrin- the S.E. wind in winter, and the N.W. in summer, 
gent, and used iii the West Indies for the cure of The littoral consists of barren rock or sand. A 
fevers, as well ns of the bites of venomous insects. little way inland the mountains rise to a height 
RED RICFl is the variety of Orywi sativa called of 4o00 to 7000 feet, 
glfttinosa, the pul ut or brusse pulut of the Malays. Much of the region is volcanic, and some of 
In tho Straits Settlements, red rice is imported the islands still emit smoko. The island of Perim 
from China, and sells at the rate of 10 cents of a is true hy tic ; the culminating points of the island 
dollar per lb. reach an elevation of 228 feet, and prove that the 

RF^U SAND of Cape Comorin is a kind of island itself is the result of a volcanic eruption 
small garnet sand, much used by the natives for under the sta. The lava had first raised up the 
polishing gold ami silver. Other sands from the large bank of Madrepori* which covered the bottom, 
same locality are objects of curiosity, the white and had tlien forced its way through the inter- 
reeembling grains of rice. The whole beach to slices, and become visible over the watc^r. This 
the westward of Capo Comorin, to the extent of volcano, the vast crater of which embraced the 
several miles, is generally covered at different bay of Perim, in courst* of time covered the new 
seasons with red sand, and immediately on the island with mud, ashes, trachytic blocks, etc., and 
opposite side, to the cjvstw'ard, almost entirely then became extinguished. 

with black sand, — M. ( \ C. The fauna and flora of its coasts and seas have 

RFiDfHCA,t!:e ArabBahr-el-Ahmar,orRahr-el- been described by several naturalists, who have 
Hejaz, the ancient Sinus Ambicus, is an arm of noticed tlio flights from shore to shore of locusts 
the sea extfediug from the Arabian Sea towards and tjuails and })igeoiiH. 

the N.W. betwe«m Arabia and Africa to a distance So far buck us the time of Sc^omon, the navi- 

of 1400 mile ' It is entered at the south extrem- gation of tlie Ke<i Sea was of importance, and 

ity by a strait, the Hab-ul-Maudab, 18 miles in several of the seajiorts, such as Rereuiko and Myoa 
width. At the broadest part (lat. ICP N.), it is Hormos, were celebrated. 

22l miles in width. ^J’owards the north end it The commercial roufes between the west and 

gradually contracts, and at length divides inU» the east from pre-luBi.»iic times had been three, 
two arms, — the Gulf of Akuba (Sinus Aelanite.'s) viz. the lied Sea, by the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and the Gulf of Suez (Sinus lleroopolites), the and Persian Gulf, all of lliem known to the 
Rahr Suez or Bahr Kulzum (so called after the aucients as tlie Erylhrean seas. Political changes 
ancient Klysma). Tlie sea averages 400-600, led to some one of these being preferred, the others 
and is at places 1054 fathoms in depth, but the being for eenturies neglected, or even forgotten, 
shores are flanked with a netW'ork of coral reefs Scylax had, by the order of Darius, dropped 
and islands which often extend a long way from down the river Indus, cofis ted Arabia, and thence 
the coast. Its area is 123,500 square geo- reached the Red Sea. Ft was the wish of 
graphical miles. No rivers fall into tho Red Alexander the tircat to recover the Indian trade 
Bea, but a number of intermittent raiu tA)rrents from the Sabmans, aud bring it through the Red 
descend from ita banks. Sea, but his early death prevented this being 

The colour of the water changes with the depth, attained. K’udoxns of Cy/icus in Asia Minor 
It is of a blue colour changing to pale green went to Alexiindria to persuade Eucrgetes to give 
where there are shoals or reefs near tno surface, him tlie command of a vessel for this voyage of 
but vanes also with the changing w inds and colour discovery. A vessel was given liim, and though 
of the sky. No satisfactory reason for the mo<lern he was but lindly liUctl out, he reached a country, 
name of the sea has yet been given. In the deep which he culled Imlia, by sea, aud l^ought back 
water, tho colour does not varv more thau in other a cargo of spices and precious stoned H(? wroto 
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an account of the coasts which he visited^ and it 
was made use of by Pliny. 

From that time till the years 1838-1840, the 
Red Sea route remained neglected, but since then 
it has again become the great highway of com- 
merce. For the rapidity that it has attained to its 
present magnitude, the world is largely indebted to 
the officers of the Bombay marine and Indian navy. 
In 1796, a chart was constructed by Lieutenant 
White. Some sailing directions were drawn up 
by Sir Home Popham during an expedition sent 
from India to Egypt in 1800. Captain Court, 
in whose ship Lord Yalentia sailed^ also made 
charts of some parts of the western coast of the 
Red Sea. But later on, from 1830, surveys of 
this and its neighbouring seas were made by 
Captains Moresby and El won, and under them 
were Captains Carless, who afterwards sur- 
veyed the coaat of Sind; John and James 
Young, Pinching, Powell, Barker, the Abyssinian 
traveller ; Christopher, the pioneer of the Indus, 
who fell at Multan; Wellsted, the accomplished 
author ; and Felix Jones, a skilled draughts- 
man. The charts continued to be published until 
1841. Subsequently Moresby, aided by James 
Young, Robinson, Barker, Macdonald, Riddle, 
Christopher, Michael, Lynch, and Felix Jones 
surveyed the Maidive Islands. In February 1837, 
Moresby proceeded to the Chagos Archipelago, 
and afterwards to the Seychelles, and returned to 
Bombay in September 1838. Captain Haines, 
in October 1833, commenced the survey of the 
south coast of Arabia, with Lieutenants Saunders, 
Grieve, Rennie, and Crutteuden, and Dr. Hutton, 
but it was discontinued in 1837. Most of these 
officers wrote memoirs of the countries surveyed. 

The Red Sea was long supposed to bo 36 feet 
higher than the Mediterranean, and the Persian 
Gulf rather less. The French engineers also, at 
the beginning of the present century, came to the 
conclusion that the Red Sea was about 30 feet 
above the Mediterranean; but the observations 
of Mr, Robert Stephenson, English engineer,, at 
Suez; of M. Negretti, the Austrian, atTineh, near 
the ancient Pelusium ; and the levellings of Messrs. 
Talabat, Bourdaloue, and their assistants, between 
the two seas, proved that the low- water mark of 
ordinary tides at Suez is rather more than one 
inch lower, and the formation of the Suez canal 
followed. The formation of the Suez Canal lias 
made the Red Sea again the great highway be- 
tween Europe and the Indies, and large ships of 
all nations are now seen in it. It was planned by 
Count de Lesseps, and is the greatest work of man. 

The traffic between the different places on the 
coast is carried on by coasting vessels (Katera 
Baye) ; Sambuk (vessel of medium size, with a short 
cut-water; Bagla, the same without cut- water; 
Dau or Dowrangah, the same, with a large stern 
and a long cut- water. Regular communication 
between some of the most important places is 
also kept up by the Egyptian steamers which ply 
fortnightly between Suez, Jedda, Sauaken, and 
Masaua. Steamers of the Austrian, Lloyds, and 
others also plv between Suez and Jedda at the 
time of the Mecca pil^ima^e. On the African 
side of the Red Sea, &ere Is not a single place 
of consequence between Suez and Koser (Cosseir). 

Koser (1260 inhabitants^ is the harbour of 
UppeOiE^ypt, from which it is 4J days^ ioumey 
in a straight line. It was formerly one of the 


chief outlets for the products of Egypt, particu- 
larly grain ; but since the opening of tne Suez 
railway it has lost nearly all its importance. 

Souakin (10,000 inhabitants) possesses a good 
harbour. It was ceded to Egypt by the Turks in 
1865, and since that period it has rapidly im- 
proved. It was formerly an important depot of 
the slave trade. 

Masaua (5000 inhabitants), the seaport of 
Abyssinia, belonged to the Turks as early as 1567, 
and has recently been ceded to Egypt. The 
climate is very hot. On the Arabian side, the 
seaports of the province of Yemen are Mocha, 
Hodeda, and Lohaya. Mocha htis fallen entirely 
to decay, and Hodeda nearly so. These places 
have been superseded as seaports by Aden. 

The most important seaport in the Red Sea, 
the great focus of oriental trade, and ofte of the 
wealthiest towns in the Turkish empire, is Jedda, 
situated 46 miles to the west of Mecca, of which 
it is the port. Pilgrims from every Muham- 
madan country converge here, and the merchants 
transact business with the devotees on their arrival 
and departure. The inhabitants trade with the in- 
terior of Arabia, with Egypt, East Africa, as far as 
Mozivmbiquc, Mesopotamia, Persia, India, and the 
Malay Islands. Jedda is the chief market for 
pearls, mother-of-pearl, and black coral, and for 
the coffee, balsam, senna leaves, aromatic herbs, 
and horses and donkeys which Arabia produces. 
It is also a great depot of oriental carpets, inus- 
lins, woollen and silken stuffs, spices, and other 
products, which are exported to the western 
Muhammadan countries. The imports are corn, 
rice, butter, oil, and not uiifrequently slaves, 
The harbour lies at a considerable distance from 
the town, which can only be approached by small 
craft. Tlie town was taken by the Egyptians in 
1836, but since 1840 has again belonged to the 
Turks. In 1858, a massacre of the Christians took 
place, on which occasion the French and British 
consuls were murdered, and in consequence the 
town was bombarded by the British. 

To the north of Jedda lies Yernba, the sea^)ort 
of Medina, which lies about 92 miles to the east 
of it. It is called Yemba-el-Bahr, a^id has about 
2000 inhabitants only, lies in a sterile region, 
while the larger town of Yemba-el-Nakhl, with 
about 5000 souls, situated nearly a day’s journey 
inland, is surrounded with palms and other 
vegetation. 

There are no harbours of note between this 
point and Suez, but El Wejj, opposite Koser, is 
an important quarantine station. Since the cholera 
was brought to Egypt by the Mecca pilgrims 
in 1865, the quarantine establishment has been 
annually fitted up for a month and a half or two 
montlis at the time of the return of the pilgrims 
after the great Bahrain festival. Both the cara- 
vans travelling by land and vessels of every nation 
from Arabian ports must undergo quarantine here 
for five days, or for a longer penod if the out- 
break of on epidemic is apprehended. 

The great Mecca caravan which travels via 
Akaba passes this way both in going and 
coming. The town itself has 600 to 800 in- 
habitants only. The north part of the Arabian 
coast, as far as El Wejj, is imder the supremacy 
of Egypt. — The Red Sea and its Coasts^ hy Dr» 
(7., p. 13; Klunzinger in Baedeker's Egypt; E, 
i. Marine Surveys; Asiatic Researches^ iil p. 
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321, viii. p. 316 ; Maury, pp. 123, 247 ; BurtorCs 
Mecca^ i. p. 288 ; Ouseley's Tr. i. p. 163 ; Ajaih-al- 
Baklan; Pliny, lib. vi. cn. xxiii. and xxiv. ; Curi- 
osities of Science, p. 176 ; Sharpe's Egypt, i. p. 
403 ; Colling wood's Voyage ; Leonard Horner in 
Pr, Royal Society, 1855; Colling wood's Naturalist, 

RED SPIDER, one of the plagues of the tea- 
plant, an extremely small red mite that eats the 
cellular tissues of old leaf, and has a marked 
effect in checking the growth, especially in young 
plant. This noxious insect infests the rogu tree, 
Nauclea cadamba. 

REDUVIUS, a genus of bug insects belonging 
to the Reduviidae. R. serratus of India produces 
slight electric shocks. 

RED WOOD is a commercial term applied 
to several timbers ; one is the Csesalpinia sappan, 
Linn. ; another red wood tree is the Adenanthera 
pavonina, a large and handsome tree, and well 
suited for planting in avenues ; also the Ptero- 
carpus Santaliniia, Roxb., and the red wood of the 
Andamans is said to be the product of Pterocarpus 
Dalbergioides, Roxb, 

The rod wood hg-treo is the Ficus racemosa. 

The red wood of Japan, Fa-ang, Jap., also 
Tsiampan, Jap., is a product of Coy or Kiu, in 
Thunberg’s time belonging to the king of Siam. 
It was also obtainable in Barnbilisoi. on the coast 
of Cambodia, and from Bimen Island, between 
Bali and Timor. It was imported into Japan, 
wlsere, Tluinberg remarks, * this wood rubbed 
with some lime and water yields the finest violet 
colour wo could wish to see.’ 

Tlio red wood used in Japan for dyeing, called 
Ubar, is a red w'ood of Sumatra, resembling log- 
wood. It is used by the natives in tanning twine 
for fiahing-ncts, and appears to be the okir or 
Taiiarius major of Ruinph. iii. p. 192, and 
Jambolifera rezinoso of Lour. FI, 0. C. p. 231. 

The red wood of Mergui is the Syudesmis 
Tavoyaiia. 

The red wood of Penang is in general use for 
furniture. Its colour is red, and its specitic 
gravity LOGO. 

A red dye-wood occurs in the Vizianagrain 
7.mnnd&r\.-—J^Iarsden's Sumatra, p. 95 ; Thunb. 
Japan, i. p. 42; Col. Frith; Roxb. 

REED. 

Kalam, .... AitAB. 1 Peru tutnal, . . . Tam. 
Burn, .... Hind, j Pcdda rellu, . . . Tel. 

Reeds of the best quality of which pens aie 
made are imported into India from Arabia, but 
inferior descriptions, from Sacoharura sara, abound 
on many hills, and on the banks of rivers in India. 
Reeds for weaving are formed of these, though 
used also for pens. In Peninsular India, reeds 
for weavers are prepared by a class of pci-sons, 
who also practise as oculiste. The materials used 
for reeds are strips of several descriptions of reed ; 
for silk weavers they are made of the fine teeth 
of the mango fish. — Rohde's MSS. 

REEF or Shoal. Sha’b, Arar. Darwdn (Re- 
searches, p. 555) describes the lagoon islands, 
the encircling reefs, and the barrier reefs. Coral 
islands are arranged by Darwin into the atoll 
or lagoon island, a coral margin with a lagoon 
in the centre; barrier reefs, stretching along a 
vast extent of coast ; and encircling coral 
reefs, which are merely fringes of corfU along 
the margin of a shore. Von Birch is of opinion 
that the lagoon island is the margin of a sub- 


marine crater on which the coral animal has 
built its wonderful structure. The barrier 
reefs, according to Darwin, are due to sub- 
sidence. In a sheltered archipelago, they rarely 
rise to the surface. But in an open ocean, rolling 
waves and breakers throw up a tiarrier of broken 
coral far above the usual high water-mark. 

In New Caledonia the encircling reef extends 
140 miles beyond the island. At Vanikoro, the 
reef runs two or three miles from the shore, from 
which it is separated by a channel from 30 to 60 
fathoms deep. Externally, the reef rises from 
an ocean profoundly deep. 

The great barrier reef which fronts the N.E. 
coast of Australia for nearly 1062 miles, runs paral- 
lel to the shore, at distances ranging from 20 to 70 
miles, the enclosed sea, 31,860 square miles in 
area, varying ip depth from ten to sixty fathoms. 
Sir Charles Lyell and Darwin think (557) that 
the great depths of the marginal seas is caused by 
the subsidence of the land, the corals raising their 
structure as the lands subside. 

There are innumerable coral reefs and coral 
islands, but Darwin has satisfactorily sliown 
that atolls, or annular reefs, were originally 
fringing reefs constructed around islands that 
have since siibsided. Coral reefs have thus been 
divided into tiiree classes, according to their 
geological cliaracter, — the shore reefs fringe the 
shores of continents or islands ; the encircling 
reefs or barrier reefs ; the third, enclosing a 
lagoon, is called an atoll, or lagoon island, and 
is a ring or annular breakwater around an interior 
lake. In the Archipelago and the Pacific aro 
many coral islands or atolls. An atoll differs from 
an encircling barrier reef only in the absence of 
land within its central expanse ; and a barrier 
reef diffem from a fringing reef, in being placed 
at a much greater distance from the land, with 
reference to the probable inclination of its sub- 
marine foundation, and in the presence of a deep 
water lagoon-like space or moat within the reel. 
Atolls sometimes constitute a great circular chain 
enclosing a deep basin, but opening by one or 
more deep breaches into the sea. Sometimes they 
Burrouna a little island by a girdle of reefs ; or 
form the immediate edging or border of an island 
or continent. Atolls occur in the Pacific, in the 
Chinese St as, in the Marianne and Philippine 
Islands, Maldives, Laccadives, and Sunda group. 
— Darwin on the Struvture and Distribution of 
Cortd Reefs ; Hartwig. 

KEEPERS are longitudinal sections of the 
palinym palm, used for building purposes ; the 
trunk of the tree Is split into eight for reepers, 
and these are dressed with an adze. In Ceylon, 
they are made of the kittool palm, and known as 
Nipera reepem ; tliose are dearer than any other 
kind, they last in many instances for 50 or 60 
years. — Sim mon ds' Diet. 

REFUGE CITIES, or Sanctuaries, cities where 
criminals and others obtain refuge. See Bast ; 
Hebron ; Kedish • Shechem. 

REG. Pers. Sand ; bence Registhan, a sandy 
desert, the Baloo-desa of India. Rcg-iwan, the 
moving sand. Regi, a sandy soil. 

REGENT BIRD, of Australia, is the Sericulua 
melinus. It builds its nest in bowers, like the 
satin bird and bower bird. It is alpo called the 
king honey bird. Bennett says it is th^ 8 . chryso- 
cephalus. 
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REG MAHI, a small mottled lizard, Lacerta REGUR. Dec. The black soil of the volcanic 
8omoi::s, Xtran., from 6 to 8 inches in len^, found redons. See Soil. 

in the Bands of Sind, and occasionally in dry KEH has its origin in the decomposition of 
tracts of the Multan division. This reptile used the elements of tlie rocks and soils under the 
to be formerly in the Materia Medica of Europe action of air and water, and the rain-water washes 
as a reetorative stimulant and antisyphilitio. out the soluble carbonates of lime, and alkaline 
Even some modem physicians, however, have chlorides, and sulphates, and carbonates, which 
justified the use of these animals. are formed into carbonate of lime, carbonate of 

REG-RAW AN, or moving sand, is a small hill soda, sulphate of lime, chloride of soda, sulphate 
in the Kobistan, fortv miles north of Kabul, of soda, sulphate of magnesia, which effloresce 
remarkable for a bed of sand on its southern face, on the surface of the ground. 

This is subject to sliding movements, which Reh is thus not a special salt, or mixture of salts, 
occasion sonorous sounds. It is styled the Khwaja but a very variable compound. It is really the 
Reg-rawan. A whitish streak is observed, ex- most easily soluble salt in the earth water, re- 
tending from the summit to the foot. It is maining in solution after the decomposition of 
mentioned by Baber. The natives eay that it carbonate of lime, and on evaporation. The 
runs up again, and that it is never diminished; ingredients and their relative proportions are 
and that there is a cave at its foot where noises found to vary in different places, exactly as the 
are heard. well waters at different spots differ in saline 

Bumes describes the sounds as loud and hollow, contents, and in the same area there is a close 
very like those of a large drum ; whilst Sultan relation between the two. 

Baber, in his Memoirs, speaks of the sounds of Deterioration of the land irrigated from the 
drums and nas^eta, and the same instruments Ganges and Jumna canals attracted serious at- 
were specified by the Friar Odoric. A still more tention in the villages along the Western Jumna 
apt comparison is afforded by Captain Newbold’s canal, and its branches, about Dehli, Paniput, 
account of the like phenomenon in the Sinai Robtak, and Kumool. In 1857, Mr. Sherer, joint- 
desert, at the sand-hill known as Jabal Nakus, magistrate of Aligarh, examined the tracts of 
* the hUl of the bell.^ Dr. Wallin also was told country deteriorated, and the picture presented 
when crossing a wadi of the Sinai desert, called by him of the suffering in some of the villages 
Hamade, near Wadi Arabs, that sometimes very was truly deplorable. Out of 580 canal villages, 
strange sounds, like those of kettle-drums or 59 or nearly 10 per cent, had been injureu in 
nakkara, were heard to rise from the earth, degrees ranging from severely to partially, 6 
without any discoverable cause. Friar Odoric per cent, being severely injured. The maximum 
gives an account of a sandy hill, on which he appeared to be reached in Paniput, where 46 
heard the sound of invisible nakkara or drums, villages, or 19 per cent, were injured. Reh 
Mr. C.R. Markham, O.B., says the musical sounds effloresces in several parts of the Panjab, where 
caused bv moving sand, which astonished Odoric, there are no canals at all ; in these places it 
are heard also in the deserts of the west coast of appears in land irrigated from wells v/here the 
Peru. Mrs. Markham and himself heard them water is very far from the surface. The efflor- 
when they halted amidst the medano or hills of esciug salt consists of sulphate of soda, with a 
light sand in the Arequipa desert. Another case variable proportion of chloride of sodium or 
was discovered by the late Hugh Miller in the common salt. As far as experience goes, lands 
island of Eigg (Cruise of the Be/sy, quoted in near canals, like the Hasli, in the Lahore district, 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1858, p. 406). Mr, constructed at, but not below, the ordinary level 
Bollaert notices the Bramador or rumbling of the watershed, are usually found to be free 
mountain of Tarapaca, which appears to be dis- from reh efflorescence. Generally speaking, the 
tinct from Mr. Markham’s. — J. Q. S. xxi. p. 104 ; fanners assert that fully impregna^ reh land 
Yvle^ Cathay^ i. p. 244 ; Burned' Travels, is incurable and valueless. In gardens and small 

REGULATION and Non-Regulation are terms plots, it has been found useful to dig out the soil 
employed in the administration of British India to the depth of 2 feet or so entirely, and pitting 
to indicate provinces and districts under different in fresh soil. Sluicing and irrigation has been 
forms of laws. The Regulation Provinces, as a recommended. Nitrate of lime is recommended 
rule, are governed under the provisions of Acts as a probable chemical antidote for the salts of 
of the Supreme Council of luma, or by Acts of the reh. It has been known that the best remedy 
the British Parliament, and the administrative for reh is the saline efflorescence of old mortar 
officers are desi^ated judges and collectors, on walls, or which appears on ground containing 
Non-Regulation Provinces, again, are under the carbonate of lime and animal matter. In this 
control of Commissionera, who rule in accordance substance nitrate of lime is found, and this salt 
with local provisions, often founded on previous would act by producing the insoluble carbonate 
dedsioDS, and the Chief Commissioners and Com- of lime, and the sparingly soluble sulphate of 
ndssloners are sometimes civilians and sometimes lime, and the deliquescent nitrate of soda, instead 
milita^ men. of the efflorescent sulphate and carbonate of soda, 

BEGiULUS CRIST ATUS, the golden-crested which are the principal constituents of reh. 
wren of Europe, N. Asia, Japan, W, Asia, Nitrate of lime is prepared by distilling shorn or 
Barbaty, is pmally migratonr* It is replaced saltpetre with kahi ^ed, and neutrdizing the 
in the W. Himalaya by R. Himalayensis. The acid liquor that passes over with chunam. The 
Reploides proregulus (Regius modestus, or native cultivators, in some parts, have long been 
DiOinatian regulus) of Asia is very rare in accustomed to employ ohikna kuUur, or earth 
EuroTO,-— 01 ^ specimen obtained in Dahnatia, and which looks damp ; this earth is found where 
another in^ E^land, — but it is common in India, animal remains are deposited, and usually contains 
with Averal affined species. See Birds. nitrate of lime. The reh is composed principally 
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of Bulpbato of soda and chloride of sodium, with, 
in some places, carbonate of soda ; the sulphate 
and carbonate of soda are very efflorescent salts, 
and melt partly in their water of crystallization 
at a terripemture of about 98°, while they are 
rather sparingly soluble when the temperature 
falls below 60° Hence during the hot weather 
the reh melts and peicolatcs the ground to some 
considerable depth ; but as the weather becomes 
cooler, crystals form in tliis soil and form a 
capillary network, upon which it travels till it 
arrives at the surface, where the salt gives off 
its water of crystallization, and falls into a dry 
powder by efflorescence. If to a solution of 
these salts, nitnite of lime be added, no change is 
produced by it on the chloride of sodium, but the 
sulphate and carbonate of soda are converted 
into nitrate of soda, a deliquescing salt, while the 
lime is changed either into the insoluble carbonate 
of lime, or the sparingly soluble sulphate of lime, 
neither of which are efflorescent or in any way 
injurions to veg station. — Powell's Handbook, pp. 
95, 112; Records Govt, of India, No. 42 of 
18(54, Note on Reh, etc. 

REHAT, in Buddhism, a being entirely free 
from ovil desire, and possessing supernatural 
powers. — Hardy's Monachism, p. 440. 

REl IMANNIA CHTNENSIS. Tatarinov. 

Sang-ti whang, . Chin. I Man-ti, .... CHIN. 
Shah-tl -whang, . ,, | Man-yuen, ... ,, 

A* plant of the order Gesneracea}. Its roots 
are sun-dried, and brought from Kwang-p’ing-fu 
in Peh-chi-li, from Yuen-chan-fu in Kiang-si, 
and very largely from Hwai-king-fu in Ho-nan. 
The root is deemed by the Chinese alterative 
and tonic. — Smith's Mat. Med. 

REINHARD, WALTER, a native of the elec- 
torate of Treves, who came to India as a carpenter 
in the French navy. He took service witu several 
native chiefs for brief periods, and then joined 
Gregory, an Armenian, who was in high employ 
under Mir Kasim, nawab of Bengal. After the 
fall of Monghir, he put to death all the English 
prisoners wh^o had been collected at Patna. Ho 
next joined the Bharatpur chief, and from him 
finally went :i^ver to Najaf Khan. He died in 
1778, and was buried at Agra. He was known 
as Sumru, and the Begum who had lived with 
him, and who is said to have been a Kashmir 
dancing girl, was recognised as his widow, and suc- 
ceeded to all his Sardanha estates. In 1781 she 
was received into the Catholic Church, and in 
1792 married H. le Vaisseau, a BVench adventurer. 
He was so unpopular that the people rebelled 
under Zafar Yah Khan, a son of Reinhard, and 
by an artifice of the Begum her husband was 
induced to commit suicide, and the disturbance 
was soon after quelled by her old servant George 
Thomas. In 1802, Zafar Yah Khan died, leaving 
a daughter, who was married to Mr. Dyce, an 
officer of her army. She had a son and two 
daughters. The son. David Ochterlony Dyoe 
Sombre, was adopted oy the Begum, and on her 
death in 1836 he succeeded to the estate. He 
married Mary Anne, daughter of Viscount St. 
Vincent, and died in Paris in 1851. His widow 
in 1862 married the Honourable George C. Weld 
Forester, now Baron Forester. The Begum by 
will left to schools and Romish churches, Rs. 
8 , 74 , 400 . — Orowse, p. 41 . 

RE JANG is the alphabet of Lemba and 


Pasummah on (he western side of Sumatra. It 
consists of 23 substantive characters, formed of 
upriglit scratches or strokes, and on the whole it 
is more complete than either the Batak or Korinchi 
alphabets. 

REJEEPAK, (lit.) pure veins, a term applied 
to Arabian horses of pure strain, many of which 
are bred on the Persian shore, with as much 
attention to preserve the original blood as imported 
from Arabia, as could be shown in first-rate studs 
in England. 

RELIGION. Of the various religions in the 
world, according to Hassel, there are, in mil- 
lions, Christians, 120; Jews, nearly 4; Muham- 
madans, 250; Hindus, 111; Buddhists, 315. 
Every religion, it has been remarked, ‘ even the 
most imperfect and degraded, has something that 
ought to be sacred to us, for there is in all 
religions a secret yearning after the true though 
unknown God.’ Movers has illustrated the re- 
ligious worship of Phoenicians and Carthaginians, 
from their temples ; the religious idea of the Arab 
nomades, prior to the time of Mahomed, has 
been described by many ; the idols and temples, 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, the hieratic and 
demotic mss., have afforded much information 
regarding the religion of Egypt. Further to the 
east, the monuments of Babylon and Nineveh have 
furnished materials for the study of the Semitic 
religions, and images of Bel and Nisroch have 
been produced, and something is now known of 
the religions of Mexico and Pern, and of the 
savage inhabitants of America, Africa, and Poly- 
nesia. 

Of the religions of the S. and E. of Asia and 
the philosophies which take their place, the 
demon, and spirit, and nature worship of the 
ruder races is perhaps the most ancient ; the 
monotheistic religion of the Jews, 4000 years 
old, may be the next, followed by the Buddhist 
philosophy, which seems to have been believed 
in since 3200 years, 850 years before Sakya gave 
it fresh vigour, and is the most extensive of all 
of them, with the Jaina faith, which is as old as 
that of the Buddhist. 

The philosophy put forth by Kung-fu -tzo or 
Confucius, was about 500 years before Christ, 
and it has been added to and altered by subse- 
quent sages of China, The Christian religion, first 
established in Western Asia 19 centuries ago, 
and early taught in Africa, Arabia, and Central 
and Eastern Asia, has at present, in British India, 
but a comparatively small number of professors. 
If India and South-Eastern Asia be looked at in 
their religious aspects, four polytheist faiths will 
be seen, — Buddhism, the Jaina faith, Brahmanism, 
and Shamanism; three monotheistic faiths, viz. 
Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan ; a mixed 
faith, the Sikh, partly monotheistic, but believing 
in incarnations ; and lastly the worship of fire as 
an element, by the little numerous but intellectual 
Parsees. 

The canonical books of three of the principal 
religions of tlie ancient and modem world, viz. 
the Veda of the Brahman, the Zendavesta of 
the Zoroastrian, and the Tripit-pka of the Buddhist, 
have disclosed the real origin of Greek and 
Roman, and likewise of Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic mythology. The Koran, and the literature 
connected with it, afford information regafBing 
a Semitic religion, tlie doctrines of Mimomed, 
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Besides the Aryan and Semitic families of reli- 
gion, there are in China three recognised forms 
of public worship, — the philosophy of Confucius, 
that of Tao-tze, and the religion or philosophy of 
Fo (Buddha). 

The ancient history of India shows that it has 
had four great religious eras, — the VediCy in 
which Agni, Indra, and other personiheatioDS of 
spiritual existences, with the worship of astral 
and natural phenomena, were propitiated with 
feasts, and invoked with the hymns of the Rig 
Veda, and in which maidens selected their 
husbands in the Swayamvara, and monarchs sacri- 
ficed the horse in the Aswa Medha. In the Brah- 
manic period, the Kshatriya feasts were converted 
into sacrifices for the atonement of sins against 
Brahmanical law, and divine worship was reduced 
to a system of austerities and meditations upon 
the Supreme Spirit as Brahma. It was in this 
era that the Brahmans assumed the character of 
a great^ ecclesiastical hierarchy, and established 
that priestly dominion which still extends over 
the minds and senses of the Hindus of India; 
8dly, the Buddhist period, in which Sakya Muni 
appeared. And, 4thly, the Bvahmavical revival, 
during which Brahmans abandoned the worship of 
their god Brahma, and reverted to the old national 
gods and heroes of the Vedic Aryans. In this 
era Vishnu came to be regarded as the Supreme 
Being, and Kama and Krishna as his incarnations, 
and it was accompanied and followed by a belief 
in a deity called Siva, whose worship, bused on 
physiological doctrines, was earnestly inculcated 
ny its missionaries during the 8th to the 14th 
century of the Christian era. Both of these 
sects of Brahmanism are accepted by the Hindus. 
But at present the largest number of the Hindus 
are followers of Vishnu and his wife, in some one 
of his several incarnations; a smaller number 
accepting Siva and his wife. Siva is mentioned 
in the book of Amos (v. 26), but when his 
worship was first introduced into India has not 
been traced. Tod supposes B.c. 900. 

Since the 7th century of the Christian era, 
conquerors from the north-west, traders from 
Arabia, and zealous missionaries professing Muham- 
madanism, have been advancing into India, China, 
and the western islands of the Archipelago ; and 
the numbers professing this faith in S. and E. 
Asia may now amount to about 200 millions of 
souls. 

The Vedas of the Hindus are in Sanskrit. They 
do not seem to have been translated as a whole 
into any of the vernacular tongues of India, and 
there are but few Brahmans who can read and 
understand them, though they learn portions by 
heart. They are considered a revelation ; and the 
laws of Menu, the Puranas or legendary histories 
Of India, the Tantras, and the six orthodox Hindu 
systems of philosophy, all derive their authority 
from their agreement with the Vedas. It was the 
Vedas of which the Buddha Sakya Muni denied 
the authori^. In the Vedanta philosophy, the 
beginning oi all wisdom is said to be a desire to 
know €h>a, who is the cause of the universe, and 
this is to be learned from the Scripture. The 
Nyaya philosophy acknowledges four sources of 
kDOwledff6,-Hperoeption, induction, analogy, and 
the word or^ Veda. The Vaisesfaika philosophy is 
an atomistio system, not favourably looked on by 
the Brahmans, netertheleM proclaims the absolute 


authority of the Veda. The Sankhya philosophy 
is atheistic; it maintains that a personal 6od 
cannot be proved, though it so foi- conforms as to 
admit the received doctrine of the Veda as evi- 
dence in addition to perception and induction. 
The Puranas, or old books, superseded the Veda. 
The Buddhist religion of Burma is likewise a 
philosophy. The British rulers of India have 
allowed the utmost religious freedom to all the 
races under their sway, and the Bible has never 
been used as a class-book in any Government 
school in British India. This has been denounced 
by earnest men ns time-serving. However, the 
Koran and the Vedas are equally excluded; but 
the grant-in-aid rules of 1854 permit money 
allowances to every school in India where edu- 
cation up to a certain standard is imparted, and 
ill these grants every Christian school can equally 
share. To gain a full knowledge of the Veda, 
the Zendavesta, the Tripitaka, of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Koran, or the sacred books of China, 
would bo the work of a long life. 

Sir John Lubbock has pointed out that both in 
Aryan and Semitic races there have existed 
several minor creeds, which in process of ages 
have disappeared. In the Aryan race, for ex- 
ample, there have been the religions of Greece 
and Rome, Odin-worship, and Druidism. In the 
Semitic race, there have been the Assyrian, 
Phoenician, and sundry other idolatries. Bu^ in 
each race there has also been one great religion, 
which, beginning at the very dawn of history, has 
lasted to the present hour, namely, Vedic-Brah- 
manism among the Aryans, and Judaism in the 
Semitic race. And each of these great religions 
has had two vast offshoots or schisms, which also 
still survive, namely Zoroastrianism and Buddhism 
from Brahmanism, and Christianity and Islam 
from Judaism. Further, all six of these religions 
are possessed of a sacred literature, to which 
divine authority is attributed by their adherents, 
namely, among the Aryans — 

The Vedaa of the Brahmans. 

The Zendavesta of the Zoroastrians. 

The Tripitaka of the Buddhists. 

And among the Semitic race — / 

The Old Testament of the Jews. 

The New Testament of the Christians. 

The Koran of Muhammadans. 

Besides these Aryan and Semitic Scriptures, 
there only exist in the world two other ancient 
sacred books of any value, namely, the Kings of 
the Confucian Chinese, and the Tao-tze King of 
the Taoists of China ; the Grunth of the Sikhs 
being a compjwatively modern work. 

Lastly, as if to perfect the parallel, recent cal- 
culations tend to show that at the present hour, 
after 4000 years of development, the great reli- 
gions of the Semitic and Aryan races are almost 
on an equality in point of numbers — ^Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, with the small remnant of Zoroas- 
trians, counting together (according to an author- 
ity acc^ted by Professor MulleiO about 44 per 
cent, of the human race; and Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity numbering nearly 45 per cent, 
on the same calculation. 

The great bulk of the races in Southern 
and Ea^m Asia are of the Muhammadan, the 
Buddhist, the Brahmanical, and Sintu relimons. 
The Muhammadans believe in God. in a future 
state, in a judgment for blessing or ror condemn- 
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ation, in Mahomed as the last and greatest of 
the prophets of God ; in the Koran as a divine 
J’evelation ; in khalifas as successors of Mahomed, 
and in many saints and ehrincs. They believe, 
also, in the coming of a Mehdi, who is to be the 
last of the Imams, and who will inaugurate an era 
when Islam, now militant, will be finally triumph- 
ant. They designate their religion Islam, salva- 
tion, and style themselves Musalmfin, of the 
saving faith. Muhammadanism is essentially a 
proselytizing religion ; the craving of aU its pro- 
lessors being to convert all mankind to a belief in 
God and in Mahomed as His propliet. But with 
this as the essential tenet, they have many diverse 
sects, of every shade of belief, from a pure mono- 
theism to a recognised series of incarnations still 
in progress. They occupy parts of Europe and 
Africa, much of the south of Asia, and eastwards 
into the Archipelago. In the south-west of the 
Asiatic continent, Persia with its 7,658,000 in- 
habitJinta is almost exclusively of the Shiah form 
of Muhammadanism, with a mere sprinkling of 
Jews, Armenian Christians, and Zoroastrian fire- 
worshippers. But Persia is almost alone in this 
foi-m of the faith. It is ciiclosed on three shies 
by races following the Sunni traditions, — by Arabs 
to the S.AV and W. ; by Turks in Asia to the 
N.W. and N. ; with Uzbak also on its north ; 
Bokhariols and Turkoman to the N.E., and Afghan 
tribes, Makrani, Baluch, and Sindi, on its east; 
and the Turkoman make tlic sectarian diflerencc 
in their belief a ground for considering Persia 
heretical. Until the present day they raid Pemian 
territory, and steal and sell the captives as slaves. 
Persia is to them a hostile country, a dar-ul-harh, 
on which they may lawfully make war. In this 
region the Muhammadan population is estimated 
to be 36,000,000. 

Persians, . . 7,G.*)8,000 Turkoman, . . 450,000 

Arabs, , . . 5,000,000 Af^jhans, . . 4,000,000 

Turkey in Asia, 16,3.57,000 Sindi, . . . 1.887,204 

Khiva Uzbak, . 700,000 Baluch, . . . 400,200 

Bokhariots, . 2,1(X),000 

In India, the British Government, a Christian 
power, is ruling over a population of 253,891,821 
souls, in diverse religious communities. A census 
taken in ISSl^as shown their respective numbers 
to be OB under ; — 


Hindus, . . 187,937,450 
Muhammadans, 50,121,585 
Aboriginals, Non- 
Aryans, . . 6,426,511 


Buddhist, 
Chfiatian, 
Sikh, . 
Jain, . 
Satnami, 


3,418,884 
1,862,634 
1,853,426 
1,221,806 
. 398,400 


Kabir Panthi, 
Nat wnrshi 
Parsce, . 

Jews, . 

Brabnio, 

Kurnbhi Patia, . 
Others and un- 
specihed, . . 


347,994 
143,581 
85,307 
12,000 
1,147 
. 913 

59,985 


The non- Ary an races of India have not advanced 
beyond the idea of demons who scourge the 
human race. Many of them have totems ; others 
are Shamanistic, and are continually, finding new 
objects of worship in the spirits of men and 
women who have died a violent death, or have 
lived lives of turmoil. Mari Amman, or death 
mother, of the Tamil race, is a recently acknow- 
ledged divinity who sends smallpox. She is a 
compound of their Amman or village goddess and 
of Kali, the consort of Siva. Since cholera has 
swept through the land, the people of Uijain have 
formed a new goddess, Maha Kala, whom they 
believe sends that dread disease. A great number 
of the non-Aryan races are recognised to be of 


Turanian descent. Many of them are in a servile 
condition, and until the present day are almost in 
a state of predial slavery, in some parts bought 
and sold with the lands. Many are illiterate, have 
no sacred books, and worship spirits, ancestors, 
idols, and shapeleaR stones from the river beds. 
But even amongst the followers of the Brahmanical 
Hindu faith and the Jaina sect, all of whom 
possess sacred hooks, there is found every con- 
ceivable kind of worship, from the grossest sen- 
sualism to the most exalted spiritualism, and from 
the worship of stocks and stones to the most sublime 
conceptions of the omnipresent (lod. 

The Muhammadans arc descendants of Arab, 
Turk, Moghul, and Pcr.«ian invaders, and of con- 
verts from Hindus and aboriginal races. They 
are largely of tlio Sunni sect, but the unity of 
their creed and the tirmness of British rule have 
done much to make them one body. With Brah- 
manism it is different. Of very varied origin, largely 
from a nature-worship, with a belief in mytlio- 
logieal personages, and some of their chief gods 
deified princes, their beliefs are greatly diversified. 
Great mimis are constantly arising and forming 
new sects or are pondering over problems, moral, 
social, and political. The Sikh, the Satnami, the 
Kahir Panthi are all recent, and the Brahino is of 
the 19th century. Brahmanism is proselytizing 
by millions among the aboriginal races, but is 
loosening its grasp on many of the educated 
: classes. The tendency is to adopt some form of 
philoKophy as a substitute for their old traditional 
religions, and this seems likely to embrace the 
majority of the educate^ classes throughout India. 

The most recent philosophy was originated by 
Ram Mohan Roy, a Brahman, and its best expounder 
at present (1883) is Keshab Chander Sen. The 
name nssuined by the most prominent among them 
is that of Brahmo, and ramifications of this sect 
have spread throngliout the presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. Tliey renounce superstition, 
paganism, and absui ditics of all sorts. They abjure 
atheism and materialism ; they repudiat/C Buddh- 
ism, Hinduism, and Muhammadanism. They re- 
gard Christianity, not as a religion to be adopted, 
but as one of several paths leading towards pure 
and ab.stract truth, and they look towards the 
Vedas and Puranas, handed down from tlie Aryan 
Hindus, as constituting another of these ways. 
Theirs is a theism, including faith in a Supreme 
Being, in the immortality of the soul, and in a 
future state of rewards and punishments. 

Sir Alfred C. Lyall thinks that in India tlierC 
will, in two or three generations, be a wide and 
rapid transformation of its religion ; that the old 
gods of Hinduisra will die in their new elements 
of intellectual light and air. Some, he says, may 
think that Christianity will, a second time in the 
world’s history, step into the vacancy created, 
and occupy tho tracts laid open by the upheaval 
of a whole continent to a new intellectual level. 
But, he says, the state of thought in Western 
Europe hardly encourages conjecture that India 
will receive from that quarter any such decisive 
impulse as that which overturned the decaying 
paganism of Greece and Rome. Christianity has 
not yet spread sufficiently to have become an 
actnal power in tho country, but the Brahmoists 
admire Christianity in the main, as supplying a 
pattern for human conduct, > i 

Under Hindu law, until 1860, a change of 
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religion by any Hindu involved loss of property ; j 
but an Act passed in that year by the Legislative 
Council of liritiah India declared that change of 
religion did not involve loss of property. 

East of British India, Buddhism has been 
favourably received by great nationalities Tribes 
on the Assam borders, the people of Manipur, 
many broken tribes amongst the hills and the 
valleys of the Irawadi, the Mei-kong, and other 
great rivers, are following spirit and nature wor- 
ship. The Malays of the Archipelago are new 
mokly Muhammadans, and the Spanish Indies in 
the Philippines almost all Christian ; but Ceylon Is 
partly Buddhist, partly Hindu; and Burma, Siam, 
Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, China, and Corea 
are chiefly Buddhist, though China largely follows 
tlie philosophy of Confucius or the corrupted 
Taoist philosophy of Meng-tze. 

In tne temples of Confucius in China, the only 
object of reverence is the monumental tablet be- 
fore which the devout burn incense and pray. At 
the entrance of their Buddhist temples ate colossal 
figures, supposed to be warders of the place ; in 
aU other temples are numerous idols, not only of 
Buddha in his three attitudes of contemplation, 
exhortation, and repose, but of many other deities, 
as the god of war, the god of agriculture, and the 
queen of heaven. 

A prominent feature of Japan society isthe variety 
of religious beliefs. The State cult is the Sintu 
(Sin, the gods, and Tu, faith), an apotheosis of 
all great heroes and saints. The Buddhists are 
there the more numerous sect, but their priests had 
become so singularly unacquainted with the tenets 
of their religion, that some inquirers recently 
visited England to study its doctrines in the books 
of the public libraries. The TKipulations dwelling 
in these south-east regions of Further Asia have 
been estimated as under : — 

Assam tribei, . 200,000 Sunda Islands and 

Manipur, . . 126,000 Moluccas, . 28,867.000 

Burma, . . . 4,000,000 Netherland India 

Biam, . . . 5,750,000 and part of N. 

Annam, . . . 21,000,000 Guinea, . . 27,962,000 

French Cochin- N Guinea and 

China, . . 1,597,013 neighbouring 

Cambodia, . . 890,000 Islands, . . 600,000 

Malacca tnbes, 300,000 Philippines, . 6,300,000 

China proper, 350,000,000 Corea, . , . 8,500,000 

iSastem Turke- Japan, with the 

stan, . . . Kuriles, Loo- 

Tibet, Manchuria, Choo, and Bo- 

Mongolia, . 21,180,000 nin Islands, 36,357,212 

Ceylon, . . . 2,606,930 

—Census Report ; Sir John Lubhock^x Darwinism 
in Morals, p. 250 ; Frere's A ntipodes^ p. 229 ; 
Max MmeTy Chips from a German Workshop^ 
i p. 12; Sir Alfred C. Lyally .^static 

Studies ; Sir Richard Temple in Fortnightly Review^ 
Jauy. 1883; Albrecht Weberns Indian Literature. 
See Sacred Books. 

REMBOWAH. Binur. In Arakan used as 
food. This description of arrow-root is prepared 
from the Pembanoo root, obtainable in large 
qnantities. Price, 4 rupees per maund. — Local 
Committee^ Akydb. 

REMORA, or sudeing fish, attaches itself to 
sharks. The sucker is on the back of the bead. 
Fishermen in the Mozambique Channel are said to 
pass a string throngh the tail, and allow the flsh 
to swim away; it attaches itself to turtle and fish, 
wbiebTare tiHen palled in. 

REKUSAT, ABEL, a learned Parisian 8ino> 


logUe; author of Description d'un Groiipe d’lles 
pea comm et situd entro le Japon et les lies 
Mariannes. 

RENAUDOT, Abbi;, author of Anciennes 
Ridations dcs Indes et de la Chine, Paris 1718. 
It gives the notes of travel of Suleiman and Ibn 
Khurdadba, two Arab merchants, who visited 
India and China apparently in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, and are the first among western writers 
to make mention of tea (tcha; and porcelain. 
They also mention arrack and rice. 

RENNELL, Major JAMES, author of a History 
of India. He was the first writer who gave any 
intelligible account of the countries now called 
British India, and has been styled the father of 
Indian geography. He was the author of a Bengal 
Atlas, containing Maps of the Theatre of War and 
Commerce on that aide of Hindustan, London 1780 ; 
Atlas of Bengal and Behar, London 1780-81 ; A 
Description of the Roads in Bengal and Behar, 

I 4to and 12mo, London 1778-99 ; Memoir of n 
Map of Hindustan, witli an Account of the 
I Gauges and Brahmaputra Rivers, London 1788; 
Marches of the British Armies in the Peninsula of 
India during the Campaigns of 1790 and 1791 ; 
Geographical System of Herodotus Examined and 
Explained, 4to, London 1800; Geography of Hero- 
dotus Examined and Explained, 2 vols., London 
1830; Geographical Illustrations of the Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, with the Plates, atlas folio, 2 vols. fol, 
and 4to, London 1816; A Treatise on the Com- 
parative Geography of Western Asia, 2 vols. 8vo, 
London 1831. 

RENNET. Masr, Arab.; Panir, Maya, Hind. 
The dried contents of the stomach of a calf, 
used for coagulating or curdling milk. — Faulkner. 

ItENUKA, daughter of king Renu, the wife of 
rishi Jamadagni, and motlier of Parasurama ; in 
S. India identical with the Gramma-deva, EUam- 
mun. 

REPOUSSfi WORK in silver and gold is well 
made at Ahmadabad. It is beaten up first in small 
patterns, and holes arc pierced to give effect to 
the pattern. At first sight, it might be mistaken 
for coarse filigree. Brass work of Nagpur, Jey- 
pore, Moradabad, and in the south of the Penin- 
sula has the body of the work in brass, and pure 
tin is hammered over it, leaving spaces of the 
ground as ornament. The white, bright tin 
resembles silver. 

REPTILES are arranged by naturalists as the 
class Reptilia of the animal kingdom, and they are 
numerous in the south and east of Asia. The 
chameleons, the gecko, and others of them are 
interesting to all who would investigate the 
wonders of creation. The crocodile, the alligator, 
and the poisonous snakes cause great loss of human 
life; the marine turtles and their eggs, some of 
the frogs, some of the snakes, are iia^ as food by 
several races ; several of them, as the skinks, the 
iguanas, are umkI medicinally. The Greeks regaixled 
snakes as good, demons, and worshipped them ; 
the emblem of their deified physician, Escula- 
piuB, is that of two snakes in congress ; and from 
the earliest origin of Hinduism, its followers have 
worshipped the cobra, representing it in pictures 
and in sculptures with many heads as a protect- 
ing divinity ovendiadowing kings and deities and 
lingam idol. With Muhammscums, frogs, croco- 
diles, snakes, turtles, as also, indeed, crabs, are 
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Hot lawful food. The arrangement by naturaliste 
of the reptiles of the South and East of Asia is as 
under : — 

First Sub-class — Reptilia Proper. 

The Order op Tortoises— Chelonia. 

I. Land TortolBes— ‘Teatudinidie. 

Testudo elegans, Schopffy Peninaula of India, Ceylon. 

T. Uorsfieldii, Oraj/y Afghanistan. 

T. elongata, lilythy Cambodia, Arakan, Mergui. 

II. Fresh* water Tortoises — Einydidae. 
Manouria emys, M. and Schl.y Penang, Arakan, Tenaa- 

aerim. 

Cuora Amboinensis, Daud.y Eastern India. 

C. flavomarginata, Orayy C3hina, Formosa. 

O. trifasciata, Orny, China. 

Cyclemys Oldhami, Gray, Mergui, Cambodia. 

Pyxidea Mouhotii, Oraj/y Cochin-China. 

Notochelys platynota, Orai/y Singapore. 

Geoemyda spinosa, Grapy Tenasserim, Pegu. 

G. grandis, Gray, Cambodia. 

Emys ocellata, D. and B.y Tenasserim, Pegu. 

K. !^alii, Gray, Southern China. 

E. Thurgi, Gray, Bengal, Penang. 

E. mutica. Crt nior, Chusan. 

E. nigricans, Gmy, Southern China. 

K. Sinensis, Gray, Canton, Formosa. 

E. crassicollis, Gray, Mergui, Malay Peninsula, Cam- 
bodia. 

E. Keevesii, Gray, Cochin-China, Southern China. 

E. trijuga, Schweigg, Peninsula of India, Ceylon. 

E. macrocephala, Gray, Siam, Cambodia. 

E. Hamiltonii, Gray, Lower Ganges. 

Pangihura tecta. Gray. 

P. tentoria, Gray, Dckhan, Indus. 

P. flavi venter, Gthr., Bengal? 

P. Smithii, Gray, Panjab? 

Batagur baska, Gray, Ganges, Irawadi, Penang. 

B. lineatua, Gray, Nepal, Moulmoin. 

B. Ellioti, Gray, Kistna river. 

B. afKnis, Cantor, Malay Peninsula. 

B. dhongoka, Gray, Nepal, Assam. 

Platystornum megacophalum, Gray, China, Pegu. 

III. Fresh -water Turtles — Trionycidas. 

Emyda granosa, Schopiff’, Hindustan, Sikkim, Bengal. 

E. Ceylonensis, Gray, Ceylon. 

E. rittata, Peters, Goa. 

Trionyx Sinensis, Weigm,, China, Chusan, Formosa. 

T. Gangetiens, Ct/v., Ganges, Penang. 

T. Javanicus, ikhwexgg, Ganges, Dekhan, Penang. 

T. ornatus. Gray, Siam, Cambodia. 

T. Bubplanus, Schtveigg, Singapore, Penang. 

T. Guntheri, ^ay. 

Chitra Indica, Gray, Ganges, Malay Peninsula. 

IV. Marino Turtles — Chelonidse. 

Caouana olivacea, Eschsch, Coasts. 

Chelonia virgata, Flcm., Coasts. 

Caretta squamata, L. , Coasts. 

Dermatochelys coriacea, L . , Coasts. 

The Order of Lizards— Saubia. 

I. Crocodiles — Crocodilidoe. 

Crocodilus palustris, Lcss.y Ganges, Peninsula of India, 
Ceylon. 

0. Siamensis, Sekneid., Siam, Cambodia. 

O. TOroBus, Schniid.y all rivers. 

C. PondiccrianiiB, Gray, Pondicherry 
Gavialii Gangetious, <7m., Ganges. 

II. Water Lizards — Varamdse, 

Varanus flavesoens, (7?’ay, Ganges, Indus, Penang. 

V. dracaena, L., from Bengal to Ceylon. 

V. lunatus, Gray. 

V. nebulosus, Gray, Bengal, Siam. 

Hydroiaurv.4 salvator, Laur., China, Siam, Ceylon. 

III. Land Lixards— Laoertidae. 
Tachydromns sexlineatus, Daud.y Rangoon. 

T. tneridionalis, Othr.y Southern China. 

T. septentrionalis, O^r.y Northern China. 

Oabnta Lesohenaultii, Mdw.y Coromandel. 

Ophiops Jerdoni, Bltfthy Mhow. 


AcanthodactylilB Cantoris, Othr.y Ramnuggur. 

A. Neilgberrensis, Jerdon, Kunur. 

IV. Cordyles — Eonuridre, 

Pscudopus gracilis, Gray, Khassya. 

V. Skinka — Scinoidee. 

Trtmidophorus microlepis, Othr.y Chartaboum. 

T. Cochin-Chinensis, Cuv.y Cochin-China. 

T. aspris Berdmorreii, Blyth, Mergui. 

Euprepcs Chinensis, Gray, China. 

E. rufescons, Shaw, from Afghanistan to China. 

E. monticola, Gthr., Sikkim. 

E. olivaceus, Gray, Malay I'oninsula. 

E. macularius, Blyth, Rungpur? 

E. trilinoatuB, Gray, Carnatic. 

Mabouia quadrilineata, Blyth, Hong-Kong. 

M. Chinensis, Gray, China. 

M. maculata, Blyth, Assam. 

Eumcces bilincatus, Gray, Neilgherries, 

E. Himalayanus, Gthr., Himalayas. 

E. Schlegelii, Gthr., Sikkim. 

E. modcstuB, Gthr., Ningjm. 

E. Reevesii, Gray, China. 

E. ladacensis, Gthr., Tibet. 

E. formosus, Blyth, Mirzapore, Wazirabad. 

K. Indicus, Gray, Sikkim. 

E. Taprobiinensis, Kclaart, Ceylon. 

K. chalcidcB, L., Penang, Siam, Hong-Kong. 

E. Siamensis, Gthr., Siam. 

E. Bowringii, Gthr., Hong-Kong. 

E. albopunctatuB, Gray, Nellore, Mergui. 

E. Hardwickii, Gray, Peninsula of India. 

E. punctatua, E., Peninsula of India. 

E. isodactyluB, Gthr., Cambodia. 

Hagria Vosm.Trii, Gray, Bengal. 

Chiamela lincata, Gray. 

C. anguis melanosticta, Merr., CoromandeL 

VI. Acontiadi—Acontiadidae. 

Acontias Layardi, Kclaart, Colombo. 

Nessia Burtonii, Gray, Ceylon. 

N. monodactyla, Gray, Ceylon. 

VII. Sand Lizard B~Sepsid». 
SphcnocephaluB tridaotylus, Blyth, Afghanistan. 

VIII. Geckos — Geckotidas. 

Gecko guttatus, Daxtd. , from Southern India to China. 
G. stentor, Cantor, Penang. 

G. Smithii, Gray, Prince of Wales’ Island. 

G. nionarchus, 1). and B., Malay Peninsula, Ceylon. 

G. Japonicua, D. and B., China, Chusan. 

G. SwinhoniB, Othr., Northern China. 

G. Bubpalmatus, Gthr., Chikiang. 

Ptychozoon homalocephalum, Crcveldt, Penang, Singa- 
pore. 

Hemidactylus triedrus, Daud., Ceylon, Pen. of India. 

H. maculatuB, D. and B., from Ceylon to China. 

H. Sykesii, Gthr., Dekhan. 

H. frenatuB, D. and B., from Ceylon to Siam. 

H. Leschenaultii, D. and B., Madras. 

H. puDctatus, Jerdon, Tellicherry. 

H. coctaei, D. and B., Penang, Bombay, Ceylon. 

H, leiuruB Berdmorreii, Blyth, Mergui. 

Pei^ia Peronii, D. and B., Penang, Ceylon. 

P. Cfantoris, Gthr., Penang. 

Nyctcridium Schneideri, Shaw, Ceylon, Bengal, Assam, 
Siam, Penang. 

Phelsuma Andamanense, Blyth, Andaman Islands. 
Gymnodactylus triedrus, Gthr., Ceylon. 

G. pulchclluB, Gray, Penang, Singapore. 

G. fracnatus, Othr., Ceylon. 

G. KandianuB, Kelaart, Ceylon. 

G. MysoriensiB, Jerdon, Bangalore. 

O. Indious, Gray, Neilgherries. 

G. Malabarioua, Jerdon, Malabar. 

G. littoralis, Jerdon, Malabar. 

O. Dokhanensis, Othr., Dekhan, 

G. vario^tuB, Blyth, Moulmein. 

G. naultinuB fasciolatus, Blyth, Subathn. 

PentadactyluB Borneonsis, Othr., Borneo. 

P. felinus, Gthr., Singapore. 

P. Duvauoelii. D. and B., Bengal. 

Puellula rubida, Blyth, Andaman lelandi,® • 
EublephariB Hardwickii, Gray, Peninsula of India. 
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IX. Agames—Agftraldoe. 

Draco volans, A., Penang, Singapore. 

D. roticulatua, Gthr., Pliilippine Islands. 

D. TiinorcnBis, Kuhl, Timor. 

D. cornutus, Othr., Borneo. 

D. fimbriatus, Kufdy .Java. 

D. maculatufl, Gray, Siam, Penang, Tenasserim. 

D. spiloptcrua, IPrVj7?a., Manilla. 

D. Dussuniieri, D. and Poninaula of India. 

D. quinquefasciatus, Gray, Penang. 

D. t.a!niopteru8, (Hhr., Siam, Tenassorim. 

D. Ineniatopogon, Boie, Java. 

D. bimaculatiis, (Hhr,, Philippine Islands. 

D. lineatuR, Daud., Amboyna, Oelobcs, 

D. roBtratus, Gthr., Borneo? 

Otocryptis bivittata, Wirgm., Ceylon. 

Lyrioccphalus scutatus, //., (!eyIon. 

Ceratophora Stoddartii, Gray, CVylon. 

0. Tennentii, Gthr., Ceylon. 

C. asiiora, Gthr., Ceylon. 

Cophoiis Ccylanica, Peters, Ceylon. 

Japalura variegata, Gray, Sikkim. 

J. Swinhonis, Gray, FormoHa. 

J. polygonata, HallowcK, Loo-Choo, 

Sitana Pondiceriana, (hiv.. Western India. 

S. minor, Gthr., Madras, Ceylon. 

Dilophyrus grandin, Gray, Rangoon. 

Bronchoccla cristatella, Kuhl, ^lalay Peninsula. 

B. Sm.ar.agdina, Gthr., Cambodia. 

B. jubata, D. and B., Pondicherry. 

Oalotes versicolor, Daud., Ceylon, continent of India. 

3. nemoricola, Jerdon, Neilgherries. 

3. myataceuH, D. and B., Pegu, Siam, Mergui, Ceylon. 
'j, Rouxii, D. and B. 

J. ophiomachua, Merr., Ceylon, Southern India. 

J. platycepa, Blyth, Cherra Punji. 
y. nigrilabria, Peters, Ceylon. 

1 crnina, Gray, Mergui. 

1 maria. Gray, Ilimalayas. 

lalea Horsfieldii, Gray, Neilgherries, Ceylon. 

Iriocalotes minor, Gray, Himalayas. 

Lcanthosaura armata, (hray, Eaatern India. 

V. capra, Gthr., Chartahoum. 
t. corouata, Gthr., (JhartabouiTi. 

)riotiaria Ellioti, Gthr., Sikkim, 

Marls tiara suberistata, Blyth, Pori Blair, 

’hysignathus Cochin-Chincnais, Cut’., CochimChina. 

mentager, Gthr., Chartaboiim. 
iiolepis guttatua, Cm\, EaRtern India, China. 

Iromastix H.ardwickii, Gray, HinduRtan, 

)harasia dorsalis, Gray, Southern India, 
tellio tuberoulatus, Gray, N. Hindustan, Him-alaya. 
'rapelus megalonyx, Gthr., Afghanistan. 
‘hrynocephaluB Tickelii, Gray, Afghanistan. 

'. caudivolvulus, Pall., Tibet, 
brachysaura ornata, Blyth, Sagnr. 

Family of CHAMBLE0N8 -CfIAMiEr.R0NID.S. 
hamaeleo vulgaris, Daud., Pen. of India, Ceylon. 

The Order op Snakes— Ophidia. 

First Sub order. Innocuous Snakes. 

I. Blind Snakes— Typhlopidic. 
yphlina lineata, Boie, Penang, Hong-Kong. 
yphlopa nigro-albus, D. and B., Penang, Singapore. 

, Horsfiehlii, Gray, Khassya, Assam, Tenasserim, 
Cochin-China. 

bothriorhynchus, Gthr., Penang, 
striolatua, Peters, Bengal. 

Siamensis, Gthr., Siam. 

Braminus, Daud., Indian Continent, Ceylon, 
p.T.mraecc8 (tenuis), Gthr., Ma^lras. 
miruR, Jan., Ceylon. 

Qychocephalus acutus, D. and B., Pen. of India. 

II. Short-tails—Tortricida;, 
riindropbifi rufus, Laur., Cambodia, Singapore, 
Tranquebar. 
maculatuB, L., Ceylon. 

IIL Xenopeltidea—Xenopeltidx*. 
inopeltis unicolor, Reinw,^ Malay Peninsula, Cam- 
bodia. 

c rV. Rough- tails— Uropeltid®, 
linophis oxyrhynchus, Schneid., Ceylon. 


R. punctatus. Mull., Ceylon. 

R. Philippinus, Cuv., Ceylon. 

R. Trcvclyanus, Kclaart, Ceylon. 

R. sanguineus, Beddome, Wynad. 

U. Blythii, Kelanrt, Ceylon. 

R. l^ulneyensi.R, Beddome, Pulney Hills. 

Uropcltis grandis, Kelaart, Ceylon. 

Silybura mocrolepis, PAcrs, Peninsula of India. 

S. Boddomii, Gthr., Peninsula of India. 

S. ocellata, Beddome, Neilgherries. 

S. Ellioti, Gray, Madras, Dekhan. 

S. bicatenata, Gthr., Dekkan. 

S. Shorttii, Beddome, Shevaroy Hills. 

S. brevis, Gthr., Animnllay Hills, Neilgherries. 

I Plectrums Perrotetii, D. and B., Madras, Neilgherries. 

P. Ciuntheri, Beddome, Neilgherries. 
j Mclanophidium Wyuadenae, Beddome, Wynad. 

V. Dwarf Snakes — Calomaridao. 

Calamaria Siamensis, Gthr., Siam, Cochin-China. 

C. quadrimaculata, D. and B,, Java. 

C. albivcnter, Gray, Penang. 

C, nigro-jilba, Gthr., Penang. 

C. leucocephala, D. and B. 

O. catenata, Blyth, Assam. 

C. reticulata, Blyth, Assam. 

Macrocalamus lateralis, Gthr. 

OxycalamiiB longiceps, Cantor, Penang. 

Oeopliis microccj)halu8, Gthr., Madras. 

G. (I’latypteryx Perrotetii), D. and B., Neilgbcrries. 
Aspidura brachyorrhos, Boic, Ceylon. 

A, Copii, Gthr. 

A. tr.achyprocta, Cojk, Ceylon. 

Haplocercus Coylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

VT. Oligodontes— OligodontidsB. 

Oligodon subgriseus, Peninsula of India. 

O. spilonotus, Gthr., Madras. 

O. Ellioti, Gthr., Madras. 

O. subpunctatus, D. and B., Malabar coast. 

O. Rj)inipunctatuB, Jan. 

O. fasciatiis, Gthr., Dekban. 

O. sublineatus, Ceylon. 

O. nflinis, Gthr., Animallay Hills. 

O. Templeton ii, Gthr., Ceylon. 

O. modestus, Gthr. 

O. dorsalis, Gray, Afghanistan ? 

O. brevicauda, Gthr., Animallay Hills. 

Simotes venustus, Jerdon, Peninsula of India. 

S. RuKHcllii, Daud., Ceylon, Pen. of India, Himalayas. 
S. binotatu.s, D. and B., l^eninsula of India. 

S. albivcnter, Gthr., Ceylon. 

S. signatuB, Gthr., Singapore, 

S. cincreus, Gthr., Cambodia. 

S. Swinhonis, Gthr., Amoy. 

S. tajiiiatus, Gthr., Cambodia, Bankok. o' 

S. trilineatuB, D. and B. 

S. punctulatufl. Gray, Himalayas. 

S. Labiiauensis, Othr., Borneo. 

S. bicaten.atus, Gthr. 

S. albocinctus. Cantor, Assam. 

S. fasciolatuH, Gthr., Pachebone. 

S. Coebin-Chinensis, Gthr., Lao Mountains. 

S. trinotatuB, D. and B., Penang, China. 

VII. Colubridcs — Oolubridse. 

Ablabes baliodirus, Boie, Penang. 

A. tenuiceps, Blyth, Nepal, Darjiling. 

A. fuscuB, Blyth, Himalayas. 

A. Rappii, Gthr., Himalayas. 

A. bicolor, Blyth, Khassya. 

A. olivaceuB, Beddome, Neilgherries. 

A. Sagittarius, Cantor, Penang, Bengal, Himalayas. 

A. Hurnberti, Jan., Madras, Ceylon. 

A. coUaris, Gray, Khassya, Nepal. 

A. molanoccphaluB, Gray, Malacca. 

Cyclophis major, Gthr., China, 

C. frsenatuB, Gthr., Afghanistan. 

C. calamaria, Othr., Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 

O. nasalis, Othr. 

C. monticola, Cantor, Assam. 

Odontomus nympha, Daud., Vellore, 
p. semifasciatus, Othr. 

O. gracilis, Othr,, Madras Presidency. 
Nymphophidium maculatum, Othr, 

1 Elachistodon AVestermanni, Jteinh, 
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Coronella orientalis, Gthr. 

Coluber rufodovsatuB, Cantor^ China* 

C. rnandarinus, Cantoi\ Chuaan. i 

O. porpFiyraccuH, Cantor, KhaHBva, Assam. | 

Elaphis (Hone, Pall., Northern China. 

E. sauromateH, Pall., Ningpo. 

K. tseniuruB, Cope., China, !Siani. 

CompaoBoma radiatum, Eeimo., Eastern India, i 

O. melanurum, SeJileg., Bcmgal, China. j 

O. reticulare, Cantor, Himalayas, Assam. 

C. Hodgsonii, Cthr., Himalayas. 

CynopluH Helena, Baud., Cc^ylon, Madras. 

O. Malabaricus, Jerdon, Peninsula of India. 

Ptyas mucoHUs, L., all over the continent, Ceylon. 

P. korros, licinw., PJastern India. 

Xcnelaphis hexahonotns, Cantor, Arakan, Penang, 
iBingaporo. 

Zamenis diadema, Svklcg., Afghanistan, Sind. 

Z. ventrimaculatus, Gray, Western India. 

Z. gracilis, Gthr., Deklian, Sind. 

Z. fasciolatuH, Shaw, Pehin.sula of India, Bengal, Pro- 
vince Welle.slcy. 

Zaocys fusens, Gthr., Borneo. 

Z. carinatns, (C.hr., Borneo. 

Z. dhumnadcH, Cantor, Chusan, Ningpo. 

Z. nigroinarginatuH, P/i/th, Himalayas. 

Herpetodryjis Sieholdii, Gthr., Sikkim. 

Troi)idonoinH (piincunciatus, Schley., all over India. 

T. annularis, IfoUouxU, China. 

T. triangnligeru.s, Petniv., Penang. 

T. macrophthalmuH, Gthr., Himalayas. 

T. dorsal i.s, Gthr., (’hikiang. 

T. macrops, Bbjth, Darjiling. 

T. platyceps, Jilyth, Himalayas. 

T. BuhminiatuH, lieiniv., Eastern India. 

T. Hinsalayanu.s, Gthr., Himalayas. 

T. angusticepa, Blyth, Assam, Arakan. 

T. stolatua, L., all over the Indian continent. 

T. monticola, Jerdon, Anirnallay Hills. 

T. junccuB, Cantor, Penang, Chikiang. 

T, Ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

T. Beddornii, Gthr., Neilgherrios. 

T. nigrocinctiis, Bbjth, Pegu ? Tenasscrim. 

T, flavipunotatus. Hollow., H(jng-Kong. 

T. zebrinus, Bbjth, Mergui. 

T. tigrinua, Boic, Northern (^hina. 

T. lcucoincla.s, Gthr., Penang, 

T. plumhicolor, (\mtor, Madras Presidency. 

Atrotium schistoaum, Baud., Ceylon, Malay Penin. 
Xonochroj)hia cerasogaster. Cantor, Malay Feninanla, 
Bengal, Assam, Khaasya. 

Pryrnnoiniodon chalceus, Cope, Siam. 

VIII. Fresh-water Snakes — Homalopsidpe. 
Fordonia unicoldij^ Gray, ro!\ang. 

Cantorio elongata, Gthr., Singapore. 

Cerberus rhynchops, Schneid., from Ceylon to Siam. 
Hypsirliina plumbca, Boie, Eastern India. 

H. enhydris, Schneid., Bengal, Etistern India. 

H. Jagorii, Peters, Siam. 

H. Bcnnettii, Gi'ay, China. 

H. Chinensis, Gray, China. 

Feraiiia Sieholdii, Schley., Bengal, Province Wellesley, 
Homalopsis buccata, L. , Malay Peninsula, Cambodia. 
Hipistes hydrinus, Cant, Penang. 

Herpeton teutaculatum, Lacep., Siam. 

IX. Desert Snakes— Psammophidaa. 
Psammophis condanarus, Merr., Peninsula of Indian. 
PsammodynastcB pulvorulentus, Boic, Eastern India. 

X. Tree Snakes— ‘Dendrophidie. 

OonyoBoma oxycephalum, Boie, Penang, TenasBerim. 
G. gramineum, Qihr., KhosByo. 

G. frsenatum, Gray, Khassya. 

Phyllophis carinata, Gthr.. China. 

Dendrophis picta, Om., all over India. 

D. oaudolineata, Gray, Penang, Singapore. 
Chrysopelea ornata, Shaw, all over India. 

C. rubescons, Gray. 

XI. Whip Snakes— Dryiophidae. 
Tropidococoyx Perrotetii, D. and B,, North Canara. 
Tn^ps prasinus, JReinw., Eastern India. 

T. dispar, Gthr., Anirnallay mountains. 

T. fronticinctus, Otkr. 


Pasaerita myctcrizjins, L., Ceylon, Peninsula of Indior 
P. piirpurasccns, Gthr,, Ceylon. 

XII. Dipsades — Dipsadidse* 

Dipsas cynodon, Cuv,, Malay Peninsula, 

D. Forsteni, B. and B., Anirnallay mountains. 

D. hoops, Gthr., Bengal. 

'D. dendrophila, Rcinw., Malay Peninsula. 

D. bubalina, Klein., A.ssiim, China? 

D. multimaculata, Schley., Bengal, Eastern India. 

D. trigouata, Schneid., Peninsufa of India, Bengal. 

D. multifasciata, Blyth, Subathii. 

D. gokool, Gray, Penang, Bengal. 

D. Ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

XIII. Lycodontes — Lycodontidie. 

Lycodon aulicus, L., Ceylon and continent of India. 

L. Laoensis, Gthr., Cochin China. 

B. striatus, Share, Peninsula of India. 

L. Animallensis, Othr., Anirnallay mountains. 

L. rufozonatua, Cant., Chusan. 

Tetragonosoma efifrcnc, Cant,, Penang. 

T. atropurpureum, Cant., Mergui. 

I^eptorhytaun jara, Shaw, Pen. of India, Bengal, Assam. 
OplntcB aubcinctuB, Boie, Penang. 

O. albofuscus, /). and B., coast of Malabar. 

Cercaspis carinata, Knhl, Ceylon. 

XI V. Blunt-heads — Amblycephalida;. 
Amblyo('phaluH boa, Kuhl, Penang. 

Pareas carinata, Beinw., Cochin-China, 
r. monticola. Cant., Assam. 

P. lajvis, Kuhl, Cochin-China, Khassya. 

XV. Rock Snakes— Pythonidffi, 

Python reticulatiis, Schneid., Malay Peninsula. 

P. moluruB, L., Peninsula of India, Bengal, Nepal. 

XVI. Sand Snakes— Eryoid®. 

OongyloiduB couicus, Schneid., Pen. of India, Sikkim. 
Cursoria olegans, Gray, Afghanistan. 

Eryx Johiiii, Iiu,<^$cll, Pen. of India, Panjab, Sikkim. 

XVII. Wart Snakes— Acroebordidae. 
Acrochordus Javanicus, Hiomsl., Penang, Singapore. 
Cher.sydrUB gvanulatus, Schneid., eastern ooaats of S. 
India, Malay Peninsula. 

Second Sub-order, Venemoue Colubrine Snakei, 

I, Terrestrial— Elapidae. 

Naja tripudians, Aferr., over nearly entire India. 
OphiophaguB claps, Schley,, over nearly entire India. 
Bungarus c.-cruleus, Schneid., Peninsula of India, Ben- 
gal, Assam. 

B. fasciatus, Schneid., continent of India. 

B. Ceylonicus, Gthr., Ceylon. 

B. Bcmifasciatus, KUhd., China, Formosa. 

Xcnurelaps bungaroidcB, Cantor, Assam. 

Meg.xrophis flavicepa, Reinh., Penang. 

Oallophis bivirgatuB, Boic, Malay Peninsula. 

C. intcstinalis, Laur., Malay Peninsula. 

C. gracilis, Gray, Panang and Singapore. 

C. Macclellandii, Reinh., Himalayas, Nepal, Assam. 

O. annularis, Otkr. 

C. trimaculatuH, Baud., Tenasserim, Bengal. 

C. niaculiceps, Othr., Malay Peninsula. 

C, nigrescenfl, Gthr., Neilgherries. 

II. Sea Snakes — HydrophidsB. 

Platurus Bcutatus, Laur., Indian Ocean, Pacific. 

P. Fiflcheri, Jan., Indian Ocean. 

Aipysurus anguillaeformiB, Schmidt. Australia seas. 

A. iBQvis, Lacep., Northern Australia. 

A. fdscus. Techudi, Australia. 

Distoria doliata, Lacept. 

Acalyptus BUperciliosuB, D. and B., S.W. Pacific. 
Hydrophis Jerdonii, Gmy, Madras, Penang, 

H. Stokesii, Gray, Northern Australia, 

H. major, Shaxo, Indian Ocean. 

H. robusta, Othr., Indian Ocean. 

H. Belcheri, Gray, New Guinea. 

H. cseruleacens, Shaw, Indian Ocean. 

H. aspera, Gray, Singapore. 

H. spiralis, Shxiw, Indi^ Ocean. 

H. oyanooinota, Bawd., Indian Ocean, 

H. molanoBoma, Othr. 

H. Buboincta, Gray, Indian Ocean, 
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IT. nigrocmctft, Ddud., Pongal. 

II. elegana, (fi'ot/, Auafralia. 

H. torquata, Gthr.y Penang. 

If. chlorts, IJaud.f Madras, Pongal, Penang. 

H. Lindsayii, (*rat/, Cliina, Siam, Malabar. 

H. atriceps, Othr., Siam. 

H, latifasciata, dthr.y Mergui. 

H. coron.ata, Gthr., Bengal, 

H. (liaclcma, Othr. 

H. gracilis, Shaw, Madras, .Java. 

If. fasciatn, Schmeid., Yizagapatam. 

H. Cantoris, Gthr., Penang. 

11. lapemoides, Gray., Ceylon, Madras. 

H. longiceps, (Uhr>, Indian Ocean. 

H. stricticollis, Gthr., Indian Ocean. 

H. ornata, Gray, Indian Ocean. 

H. Kllioti, Gthr., Siam, Madras, Ceylon. 

H. pachycercus, Fisch., East Indian Archipelago. 

H. viperina, Schmidt, Madras, Java. 

H. ocellata, Gray, Australia. 

H. anomaln, Schmidt, Bamarang. 

H. ciirta, Shaw, Madras. 

H. Hardwickii, Gray, Ponang. 

H. loreata, Gray, Borneo, Philippines. 

Enhydrina Bengalensis, Gray, Indian Ocean. 

Pelainis bicolor, Schneid., Indian and Pacific Ocean. 
Thii'd Suh-order, Viperinc Snakes. 

I. Pit Vipers — Crotalidse. 

Trimeresurus gramineus, Shaw, E. parts of continent. 
T. erythnirui, Cant., China, Bengal Siam, Java. 

T. enrinatus. Gray, Sikkim, Bengal, Rangoon. 

T. purpurcus. Gray, Penang, Singapore. 

P. Animallcnsis, Gthr. , Aniraallsy Hills. 

T. monticola, Gthr., Nepal, Sikkim. 

T. Wagleri, Schkg., Malay Peninsula. 

T. strigatus, Gray, Neilgherries, Dekhan. 

T, trigonocephaluB, Merr., Ceylon. 

T. mucrosquamalus, Cant., Assam. 

Peltopclor macrolepis, Beddome, Animallay Hills. 
Calloflclasma rhodostoma, Beinw., Siam. 

Halys Blomlioffii, Boic, Japan, Formosa. 

H. Pallosii, Gthr., T.^irtary. 

H. Himalay.anus, Gthr., Tibet. 

H. Ellioti, Jerdon, Neigherries. 

Hypnale nepa, Laur., Ceylon, Southern India, 
it. Vipers — Viperidoe. 

Daboia Russellii, Shaw, Ceylon, S. India, Himalayas. 
Echis oarinata, Schneid., Southern India. 

Second Sub-class — Batraciiians. 

The Order of Tailless Batraohians—Batrachia 
Salienta. 

Oxyglossus lima, Tschwdi, Siam, Cambodia, China. 
Dicroglossus Adolfi, Gthr., Himalayas. 

Rana Kuhlii, Schley., Ceylon, Ningpo. 

R. hexadactyla, Less. , Ceylon, Madras. 

B. cyanophlyctis, Schneid., Ceylon, Southern India, 
Lower Bengal. 

R. ti^ina, Baud., Sikkim, Nepal. 

K. Liebigii, Gthr., all over India. 

R. esculenta, L., China. 

R. sylvatica, Leconte, Ningpo. 

R. gracilis, Wiegm., from Madras to Southern China. 
Hoplobatrachus Ccylanicus, Peters, Ceylon. 
Fyxicephalus brcviccps, Schneid., S. India, Himalayas. 
P. rufescens, Jerdon, coast of Malabar. 

Megalophrys montana, Kidd, Penang, Ceylon. 
Xenophrys monticola, Gthr., Khassya, Sikkim. 
Cacopus systoma, Schneid., Carnatic. 

C. globuloBus, Gthr., Russelconda. 

Diplopelma ornatum, D. and B. , S. India, Ceylon. 

X>. pulobrum, Hollow., Siam, China. 

Bufo vulgaris, Laur., China, Himalayas. 

B. calamCa, Laur., Tibet. 

B. Kelasrtii, Gthr., Southern Ceylon. 

B. galeatus, Gthr., Cambodia. 

B. melanostictus, Schneid., all over India, 

B. RSfier, SefUeg., MerguL 

Hylorana macrodaotyia, Gthr., Hong>Kong. 

H. crythrwa, SchUg. , Malay Penin., south coast of Siam. 
H. maoularia, Blyth, Ceylon. 

H, Malabaridk, D. and B., coast of Malabar. 

H. temporalis, Gthr., Ceylon. 


Polypodates maculatus, Gray, all over the continent 
of India and (V ylon. 

P. quadrilinoatnn, yViegm., Penang, Singajmrc. 

P. inicrotympanum, Gthr., Ceylon. 

P. plcurofiiictuH, Gthr., Madras Presiilency. 

P. rcticulatuH, Gthr., Ceylon. 

P. eques, Gthr., Ceylon. 

P. Afghana, Gthr,, Afghanistan. 

Ixahis variabilis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

I. temporalis, Gthr., (Jeylon. 

I. fcmoralis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

I. leucorhinus, Martens, Ceylon. 

I. Bchmardanus, Kelaart, Ceylon. 

KhncoplioruB maxinius, Gthr., Nepal, Sikkim, Afghan- 
istan. 

Ilyla Chinensis, Gthr., Southern China, Formosa. 
Calhda pulcbra. Gray, Ceylon, Eastern India, China. 

C. obaciira, Gray, Ceylon, 
j Bombinator Silekimensis, Blyth, Sikkim. 

The OiiDEii OP Tailed Batrachianh — Batrachia 
Gradientia. 

Oynops Chinensis, Gray, Ningpo. 

Plcthodon persimilis. Gray, Siam. 

The Order of BuRRowiNn Batrachians— Batrachia 
Apoda. 

Epicrium glutinosum, L., Ceylon, Southern India, 
KhasHya, Siam, Tenasserim. 

E. monochroum, Titkr., Sing.apore. 

Coecilia oxyura, I), and B., Malabar coast. 

The rcptllcR of Southorn and Eastern Asia have 
been described by Dr. Gunther in a volume pub- 
lished by the Kay Society, from inforinalion 
obtiiined from the museums in Ijondon, and Irom 
drawings and descriptions by Sir W. Elliot, Mr. 
B. H. Hodgson, Sir A. Smith, Sir J. E. Tcnncnt, 
Captain Beddome, and Mr. L. S. Dillwyn ; and the 
labours of Mr. Blyth, Drs. Jerdon, Kelaart, Cantor, 
Mason, Hooker, Shortt, Ewart, and Sir Joseidi 
Fayrer Imve also been groat. Notices will W 
given here of the more important species. 

Reptiles are oviparous or ovo-viviparous verte- 
brate animals, with red, Cfdd blood, with tlirce 
cavities of the heart, breathing by lungs either 
during the whole period, or at least in the later 
stages of their growtli. They are naked ; but 
I frequently the skin shows scalc-likc folds, or is 
tubercular, or forms osseous scutes. 

The first sub -class, or Reptilia proj?er, have only 
one ventricle of the heart, incompletely divided ; 
two Atria ; never possessing branchise at any 
period of life. One occipital condyle. Skin with 
scale-like folds, or tubercular, or forming osseous 
scutes. This sub-class comprises the order of 
tortoises (Chelonia), that of the lizards (Sauria), 
and that of the snakes (Ophidia). 

The order of tortoises, or Chelonia, are reptiles 
with the bones of the thorax united into a carapace. 
The family Testudinidflc are the laud tortoises, but 
only one species, Testudo elegans, the starred 
tortoise, occurs in India. 

Emys, the Pond Tortoises, Terrapens, a genus 
of the Emydidje, or fresh-water tortoises. The 
species of this genus inhabit all the temperate 
and tropical regions, except Australia. Formerly 
(between the latest geological and the historical 
periods) the genus had even a still greater geo- 
graphical range than now, a species in a semi- 
foBsil state being found in England and in other 
European countries, where it is extinct at present. 
The species undergo great changes in external 
Appearance with age. The Terrapens abound in 
still WA^rs and tanks in the southern parts of 
India ; perfectly motionless, they rest on the 
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water, with the shell and the snout raised above 
its surface, suddenly disappearing at the approach 
of danger, and darting away with tlie swiftness of 
a fish. Their pointed claws enable them to crawl 
easily over slippery and steep places, and to dig 
little holes for a small number of elongate ovate^ 
hard -shelled eggs, which in some species require 
as long a period as from 18 to 20 months before 
they are hatched. They are chiefly carnivorous, 
and the flatter the shell, the broader the inter- 
digital web, the more denticulated the jaws, the 
more aquatic and carnivorous are the habits of 
the pond tortoises. The food of the carnivorous 
species consists of water insects, frogs, small 
fishes, small aquatic birds, and mammals ; whilst, 
on the other hand, they are persecuted by croco- 
diles and large fishes, and the young and eggs are 
eaten by numerous other animals. They are not 
used as food by man, the flesh of most species 
having a very disagreeable smell, which is also 
perceptible when first taken out of the water in a 
net or W a hook baited with meat. Pegu, Sitang, 
Schwe Gyn, Tenasserim. 7^ inclies long. 

Ratagnr baska, the Batagur, another of the 
Emydidm of India, is found in the Ganges and 
Irawadi, abounds at the mouth of the Hoogly; 
great numbers are brought to Calcutta, where they 
are eaten by particular castes, and are even kept 
for sale in tanks. Dr. Cantor caught one in the 
sea off Penang, with a small hook baited with a 
shriinp. 

Emyda Ceylonensis, Gray^ Shield^ liept. p. 64, 
tab. 29 A., is one of the frionycidai, or fresh- 
water turtles. Generally distributed in the lower 
parts of Ceylon, found in lakes and tanks. Several 
were kept alive for mouths in a tub filled with 
fresh water, fed freely on animal food, and also on 
bread and boiled rice. A large female laid three 
eggs, globular, about 1 inch in diameter, with a 
hard calcareous shell. This and Eniys trijugaare 
ut into the wells to act the part of a scavenger, 
hell, in fresh specimens, smootii ; in drying, the 
granular surface of the bony shell is apparent. 

Trionyx Gangeticus, Cnv., Jieyne^ yt /am., is found 
in the Ganges and its tributaries, upwards to 
Nepal ; at Ptfhang, in rivers and on the sea-coJist, 
ft is of fierce habits, defending itself desperately 
by biting, and emitting, wlien excited, a low, 
hoarse, cackling sound. It am)ear8 to be far less 
numerous at Penang than T. Javanicus and Chitra 
Indica. Shell 23 inches long. 

The great Seychelles tortoise is inisailled Tr, 
Indica by Gmclin, but under that jiame Mr. Gray 
unites no fewer than seven of the supposed species 
admitted bv MM. Dumeril and Bibroii. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Schlegel, the Indian tortoise, probably 
indigenous to Madagascar and the neighbouring 
isles, has been acclimated in the Gallapagos Isles, 
in California, and on several other points on the 
western coast of South America. But Blyth had 
been assured, on good authority, that numerous 
specimens kept in gardens in the Mauritius, have 
all been brought from the Seychelles Islands in 
the first instance, that they are still commonly 
brought from those islands to the Mauritius, and 
thence wo believe the few in India have been 
imported. The largest seen in India measures 4 
feet 4 inches in length over the curve of tho 
carapace, or 3 feet 5 inches in a straight lino ; 
transversely 4 feet 2 inches over the high .arch of 
carapace, or ui a diameter line 2 feet 2 iuebes high ; 
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when not raised upon the legs, t.e. height of shell, 
20^ inches ; when walking, the shell is lifted fully 
6 inches from the ground, if not more ; circum- 
ference of hind foot, 17 J inches. 

Chitra Indica, Gray, Shield^ Rept. p. 70. Grows 
to a very large size, and, like the Trionyx, is eaten 
by the natives of S. Asia, particularly the Chinese. 
Found in the Ganges and in its tributaries, up- 
wards into Nepal ; frequent in the estuaries of toe 
Malayan Peninsula, and said to be found in the 
Philippine Islands. Specimens weigh 240 pounds ; 
they are very powerful, and of ferocious habits^ 
Shell measures 37 inches. 

The fourth family, or Chelonidm, are Marine 
Turtles. Marine turtles are at once distinguished 
by long, compressed, fin-shaped, non-retractilefeet, 
the toes being enclosed in a common skiu, out of 
which only one or two claws project. The cara- 
pace is broad and much depressed, so that when 
these animals are on shore and are turned over 
on their backs, they cannot regain their natural 
position. They are thoroughly marine animals ; 
their pinnate feet and their light shells render 
them the best swimmers in the class of reptiles; 
they sometimes live hundreds of miles distant 
from shore, to which they periodically return, in 
order to deposit from 100 to 250 soft-shelled eggs, 
which are buried in the sand. The food of some 
species consists exclusively of algae ; others subsist 
upon fish and mollusca. They are found in all 
the intertropical seas ; sometimes they travel far 
into the temperate regions. The flesh and eggs 
of all the species are edible, although the Indian 
turtles ore much less appreciated in this respect 
than those of the Atlantic. At certain seasons, 
the flesh of Chelonia virgata acquires poisonous 
qualities, and instances of death have been ascribed 
to its use. 

Caouana, Gray, has 15 vertebral and costal 
shields, which are thin and not imbricate. The 
genua is carnivorous, eating fishes, mollusca, and 
Crustacea ; comprises an Atlantic species, tho 
loggerhead, which does not appear to extend 
into the Indian Ocean ; and C. olivacea, confined 
to the East Indies. 

Caouana olivacea, Indian loggerhead. This 
species is distinguished from its Atlantic congener 
by the presence of only a single small claw to each 
of its feet. It is abundant at the mouth of the 
Hoogly, found in the Bay of Bengal, on the 
coasts of Malabar aud Penang, and in the seas of 
the Philippine Islands and of China. Its flesh, 
though relished by the Chinese, is unpalatable to 
Europeans. 

Chelonia, Flem., Gray, Shield, Kept. p. 74. 
Herbivorous, feeding on algm. Species of 
Chelonia extend over nearly all the seas between 
tho tropics. Ch. maculosa occurs ou the Malabar 
coast. 

Chelonia virgata, tho Indian turtle or green 
turtle, is found on all tho coasts of tlie East 
Indies. It is at all seasons plentifully taken in 
fishing-stakes in the Straits of Malacca ; in size it 
equals the Atlantic turtle, which it rivals in 
flavour. About December and January the female 
lands to deposit her eggs iu the sandy beach of 
some sequestered island, and then the fishermeu 
watch during the moonlight nights to ‘ tui’u 
turtles.’ The eggs are of a spherical shape, about 
1 iuch iu diameter, covered by a Boft%emi-4raiUi- 
purout membrane of a i)alc-ycllow colour. I'he 
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expert eye of the fisherman baflles the pains 
with which the tuitlo conceals her eggs, and pro* 
digious numbers are disinterred. Tiiey are 
very rich-flavoured, like marrow, and will keep 
for weeks althougli exposed to the air. The 
flesh of this species is sometimes found to be 
poisonous. 

Caretta squamata, hawk-bill turtle, or caret. The 
hawk-bill turtle, so named from its rather elon- 
gated and compressed, curved upper jaw, does not 
attain to the same size as the other turtles ; a shell 
2 feet long is considered as extraordinarily large. 
It is found throughout the Eastern Archipelago, 
is plentiful only on parts of the coasts of (Jeylon 
(Hainbangtotte, Matura), of the Maldives, of 
Celebes, etc. As, however, turtles always resort 
to the locality where they were born, or where 
they have resorted to propagate thcii' kind, and 
as their capture is very profitable, they become 
scarcer and scarcer at places where they are 
known to have been abundant forrnerh% Some 
specimens sell in Ctwlon for as much as £4, 
tne price depending on the quality of the shell. 
If bvkcn from the animal when decomposition has 
set in, the colour of the shell becomes clouded 
and milky, and hence the cruel expedient is re- 
sorted to of supending the turtle over fire till 
heat makes tlic shields start from the bony part of 
the carapace, after which the creature is permitted 
to escape to the water, where they live ; but re- 
production of the ei)idermal shields to a great 
extent is improbable. At Celebes, wlienee the 
finest tortoise-shell Is cx])Oited to China, the 
natives kill the turtle by blows on the head, and 
immerse the shell in boiling water to detach the 
plates; dry heat is only resorted to by the un- 
skilful. 

Dermatoclielys coriacca. Tliis turtle, although 
scarce, api)ears to 'be spread throiiglumt almost 
all tbe seiis of the tropiad and temperate^ ifgions, 
having been found in the Mediteiraiiean, on the 
south coast of England, in the West Imlies, at the. 
Cape of Good Hope, on the coasts of the United 
States, ill Cliili, in .lapan, and in India. A female 
was caught on the coast of Teuassciim, of entire 
length 6 feet 2.^ inches. 

Ill the Sauria, or older of lizards, the in- 
teguiueuts are with scah‘-like fold.s, or oaseous 
scutes, or granular. I'he greater portion of tlie 
saurians are easily distinguished from the other 
orders of reptiles by their elongate form, by their 
moveable tlionix covered witli skin, by t lie i»resence 
of legs, and by their general integumeiitH, wdiich 
are cither folded into scales, or granular, or tuber- 
cular, or slnelded. Still there are niapy saurians 
which at a superficial glanei' might easily be 
taken for members of the order of snakes, and 
there is a graduiil transition between both these 
orders. Many lizards liave several layers of cell.s 
loaded with several pigments ; the animal Hjiri^ads 
or compresses these layers by more or less inflating 
its lungs, whereby tlie changes in the coloration 
arc effected. Saurians are ovijiai-ous ; a few 
ovo- viviparous. They have been divided bynatural- 
ista into many families. 

The first family comprise the Crocodiles, or Cro- 
codilidae. Fresh-water saurians arc found between 
the tropics wherever th(3 country is watered by 
sufficiently largo rivers or lakes. The most con- 
spioMOUS characters of the crocodiles refer to their 
thoroughly aquatic life ; but the.se characters are 


combined with an extremely powerful develop- 
ment of those organs which render the crocodiles 
the most formidable of all the carnivorous fresh- 
water animals. The back, the tail, and the belly 
are protected by a dermal armour composed of 
quadrangular shields, which are arranged in 
regular longitudinal and transverse series. A 
considerable proportion of the food of the croco- 
dile is fish, the proverbial swiftness of which is of 
little avail when pursued by these reptiles. They 
fall an easy prey, especially to the young animals ; 
the active old animals, requiring a greater quantity 
of food, attack every large animal which accident- 
ally approaches them, and, in overpowering it, 
the whole of their powerful organization is called 
into requisition. Seizing the victim between their 
capacious jaws, and fastening their long, pointed, 
conical teeth into its flesh, they draw it, in one 
moment, by their weight and with a stroke of the 
tail, below the water, and drown it. Their gullet, 
however, is much too narrow to allow of the 
passage of the entire body of the victim; and 
llieir teeth being adapted for seizing and holding 
fast only, and not for biting, they are obliged to 
mangle the carcase, teai'ing off single pieces by 
sudden strong jerks. This is performed chiefly 
by lateral motions of the head and front part of 
the body ; and tlu^ bones of the head of the 
crocodile are much more firmly united with one 
another, and the processes of the cervical vei’tobrao 
much more dcvcl()])ed, ihan in any othi^r saurian. 
Indian crocodiles inlnibit rivers and estuaries, also 
the sea-coasts, and in calm weather may be seen 
fl(Kitiiig at a distance of two or three miles from 
shore. Those inhabiting small inland waters 
which are dried up during a drougdit, are cunqajUed 
to wander about in wiarcli of water, in wliich 
alone they can procure their food ; they do this 
during the night. Some of them, however, 
(*s])e(;ially largi' individuals, bury themselves in 
th(; mud, a.s many fresh -water iortoistsa and fish 
<lo, ami remain in a state of torjior below the 
hard crust during the time of the drought. It is 
during tliat period sliortly after they have been 
released from tlie state of an enforced fasting, 
that they are most forniidabh*. seized by 

a crocodile has only one way of saving his life, if 
not liis limb, namely, to force his fingers into the 
ey(‘s of the biast, whicli immediately lets go its 
victim,— a practice equally known to the Indian of 
Soutli America, to the Negro of Africa, and to 
tint Hindu. It is not difficult to catcli a single 
dejtrcdator by a hook baited with flesh or entrails, 
and made fast by a buncli of strong, thin cords, 
wliich it cannot gnaw asunder, as tliey sink into 
the 8pac<‘S between the teeth. It is not easy to 
kill them on the spot, except by a ball sent 
through the eye into tlie brain, or through the 
neck to the spinal cord. Of course a severe injury 
to any of th<3 vital parts will prove fatal to them, 
but not before day.s or weeks have elapsed. All 
the crocodiles are oviparous ; the eggs have a 
hani shell, and resemble in size and siiape those 
of a goose ; from 20 to 60 are deposited in a 
hollow near the banks, and slightly covered over 
with mould or sand. The young crocodiles are of 
a rather rapid growth. One hatched at Madras ia 
8 years increased to the lengtli of 8 or 9 feet, and 
was so powerful as to destroy a full-grown buck 
antelope, whicli had come to drink water at the 
tank to which it usually resorted. Alligators are 
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found only in the New World, but the British in 
India almost universally apply this name to the 
Indian crocodiles. Crocodiles are found in 
America, Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

In rivers a single crocodile will often appropriate 
to himself a limited district, which, if it hapj^eii to 
be in the vicinity of a village, will soon be perceived 
in the loss of the grazing cattle. Instances arc on 
record of Malays who, to avenge the loss of a relat- 
ive, have watched the crocodile, and, by diving from 
below, plunged a kris into its heart. The eggs 
are white, the shell hard, of a cylindriciil form, 
upwards of 3 inches in length, and about inch 
in diameter. 

Crocodiles are numerous in all the tide-w'ater 
streams of Burma. During a two hours’ pull up a 
small river, Mr. Mason once counted 14 sunning 
themselves on tlie mud banks. They often carry 
off the natives ; and a single animal, emboldened 
by his Successes, will usurp dominion over a 
particular portion of a river, where he becomes 
the terror of every boat’s crew that passes. The 
steersman occupies the most dangerous position, 
for the crocodile’s mode of attack is to glide up 
silently to the bow or stern of a boat, then turn 
suddenly, when with one stroke of his powerful 
tail, close to the top of the boat, he sweeps into 
the water whoever is within its reach, ami the 
stunned victim becomes an easy prey. A Karen 
chief, with whom Mr. Mason was acquainted, 
pt^rished in this wav at a point in the river Gaing 
which had previously becu known aa the demeHiie 
of one of these river inonarchs. Persons sleeping 
on their boats moored to the shore, have some- 
times awoke in the jaws of these nmnsters, and 
one carried off a Burmau from the back of a 
buffalo that he was riding across a small stream, 
under the very shadow of the walls of Tavoy. 

Crocodilus porosus, ^Schn. This, the larger and 
fiercer of the two crocodiles, is found in various 
localities both on the east and west eoasU of the 
Peninsula of India. 

Gavialis Gaiigeticus, tlic gavial or nakoo. The 
leugth of the snout equals that of 9 or 10 of the 
dorsal shields. Old male specimens have a large 
cartilaginous hump on the extremity of the snout. 
Alllian notitJed that the Ganges is inhabited by 
crocodiles which have a horn on the end of the 
snout, perforated by the nostrils, and containing a 
small cavity for the reception of air, so that the 
males are enabled to remain under water for a 
longer time tlian the females. The gavial attains 
to a length of 20 feet. Tiie correct term is 
garial. 

The family of the Water Lizards are the P«ra- 
nidai. The faniily contains the largest species of 
lizards ; the greater part of them live in the neigh- 
bourhood of large rivers, and are excellent swim- 
mers, their long, compressed tail serving as a 
propeller ; they are carnivorous, feeding on all 
different water animals and on the eggs of birds, 
and likewise on those of other large reptiles. 
Their movements on land are not much less rapid 
than in the water. Several species climb trees ; 
they are active during a part of the night. They 
are found in tropical Africa, Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. 

VaranuH Bengaleusis. The Karen are extravag- 
antly fond of their tlesii ; they steal up the trees 
with a iiooee at the end of a bamboo, and often 
noose thiem while leaping for the w ate^, or catch 


them in the boat, which is brought under the tree. 
The head of this species, the natives say, is 
venomous, and they discard it altogether ; but 
the flesh of the other parts, which smells most 
odiously, is deemed by tlie Karens much prefer- 
able to fowls. 

Varanus dracaena, common water lizard. A 
most common species in all Biitish India, Bengal, 
Nepal, Southern India, and Ceylon. It is called in 
India the Iguana, is found in great abundance 
in all the niaritiinc provinces oL Ceylon, rarely 
in the higher Kandyan districts. This species 
of the water lizards can climb well both trees 
and walls, and it is popularly believed that 
thieves make use of it to effect an entrance into a 
building or over a wall, by allowing their guana 
to get hold by its fore-claws of the window-sill 
or wall, and pulling themselves up by it. It is 
eaten by the natives, who consider it highly 
nourishing and aphrodisiac, and many Europeans 
use it for soup, unagining it allied to the West 
Indian guana. It can always be procured in the 
Madras market. 

Varanus sjilvator, Lanrcnti. During the day it 
is commonly observed in the branches of trees 
overhanging rivers, preying upon birds and tiieir 
eggs and smaller lizards, and wlicn disturbed, 
it throws itself from a considerable height into 
the water. When attacked on levtd ground, it 
attempts its e.scape by running, if possible tow'ards 
the water. Its quickness, however, is not so great 
as to prevent a man from overtaking it, when it 
will courageously defend itself with teeth and 
claws, and by stroki's of the tail. The hnvest 
castes of lliiulua (capture these lizards commonly 
by digging tlieiii out of their burrows on the 
banks of rivers, for tlie sake of their flesh, which 
by these peopli* is greatly relisluHl. ISome indi- 
viduals attain to nearly 7 feet in length, but the 
majority are Kinailer. 

ilydro.saurus salvatoi', L’/'o?/, ocellated water 
lizard, is an inhabitant of the Archipelago, East 
Indian continent, China, Siam, (T'ylon. It is 
very numerous in hilly and marshy localities of the 
Malayan Peninsula. It is commonly, during the 
day, observed in the branches of trees overhang- 
ing rivers, preying u})Oii bird.s and their eggs and 
ainaller lizards, and when disturbed it throws 
itself from a cousitierable lieight into the water. 
It will courageously defend it.self with teetii and 
claws and by strokes of tlie tail. Low castes in 
India dig them out of their burrows on the banks 
of rivers, their flesh being greatly relished. Some 
attain to nearly 7 feet in length. 

The fifth family comprises the Skinks, or Scin- 
cidx. Tiie species of this family are e-\ceedingly 
numerous, and inhabit almost every part of the 
tropical regions, some extending into the tem- 
perate zones. They are thoroughly land lizards, 
preferring dry ground, and hiding themselves in 
the sand, under stones, etc. None of them enter 
the water. They do not attain any considerable 
size. 

Euprepes Cliinensis. This is one of the most 
common and most widely -spread lizards of the 
Eiiet Indies. It occura in almost every part of the 
continent as well as of the Archipelago, from 
Afghanistan to Cliina and the Philippine Islands ; 
it is even said to inliabit tlie Sandwich Islands. It 
is not found beyond an elevation of 8000 feet. 
Cantor says that it is exeeedingly*nuiii«-ou8 in 
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the hills and valleys of the Malayan countries. 
They may be seen basking in the sun, in bamboo 
hedges, or on trees ; and they fearlessly enter 
houses in pursuit of insects, in which they dis- 
play great agility. The female deposits 6 to 12 
yellowish-white, oval, cylindrical eggs, half an 
inch in length. 

The eighth family are the Geckos, or Geckotidao. 
The limbs are stout, of moderate lengtli, with 
at least four of the toes well developed. They 
are found n almost every part between and near 
the tropics, frequenting houses, rocks, and trees ; 
and some of the species are so numerous around 
and within human dwellings, that they are most 
familiar objects to the iuhabitants. All the 
Indian species, with the exception of Eublepharis, 
are able to run up and along the surface of a wall 
or of any other perpendicular object, the lower 
surface of their toes being provided with a series 
of moveable plates or discs, by the aid of which 
they adhere to the surface over which they pass. 
No gecko has imbricate sctiles on tlie back. The 
geckos do not atttiin to any considerable size, the 
largest species being from 10 to 14 inches long. 
They are carnivorous animals, destroying insects, 
moths, and even the younger and weaker members 
of their own species. Geckos have even been seen 
devouring their own tail. They are of fierce 
habits, fighting between themselves, j)articularly 
when one has caught a larger insect than he is 
able to swallow at once. 'I'hey make a spring at 
their victim. ’ Their greediness has developed 
some intellectual faculties in the house geckos ; 
accustomed to be fed at a certain time with rice, 
etc., these little lizfirds will punctually make their 
appearance, and fearlessly take proffered food. 
Another peculiarity of the geckos ia tl»at they arc 
endowed with voice. In Gecko gutuitus it ia a 
shrill cry, sounding like ‘ to-keo ; ’ in Gecko 
monarchus it resembles the inonosy liable ‘ tok,’ 
repeated six or eight times with increased celerity ; 
in Hemidactylus framatua it is a shaip, quick call, 
like ‘ chic, chic, chit,’ etc. They have several 
vernacular immes in imitation of those aounds, 
ns Too - kai, To - kec, Cheecha, Gokec, Keko, 
Gecko. 

Gecko monarchus. Gray, Lizurda^ p. Idl, poH- 
scsscB the power of clmngiiig its gruuntl colour 
in a greater degree tlian any other gecko. It is 
very numerous at Penang, awarjuing at night 
in rooms. Tliey are pugnacious among them- 
selves, two or more sometimes fighting for an 
insect. 

Ptychozoon homalocephalum, the flying gecko, 
attains to a length of 7 incLes, of which the 
tail takes one-half. It is found chiefly in Java 
and in a few other islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Penang, Singapore, and the island of 
Kamree appear to be the only other places where 
it has hitherto been found in India. The expan- 
sions of the skin have the same purpose as the 
wings of the dragons and of the flying squirrels. 
In leaping, these membranes are expanded by the 
pressure of the air from below, and act as a para- 
chute. When the gecko is at rest, they are kept 
in close contact with the body by muscles attached 
to their interior surface. Like other geckos, 
they have in some degree the power of changing 
the ground colour from a darker to a lighter 
sliade. 

Henffldactyius coctoei, the common gecko or 


sundl gecko. The spider of the English Bible, 
Proverbs xxx. 28, was undoubtedly a small gecko 
represented by this species, and the word was so 
rendered in the Syriac version made in the 2d 
century, and in the Vulgate Latin made in the 4th 
century. Jerome translated, ‘Stellio manibuB 
nititur, Et moratur in rodibus regis,’ into 
* The gecko taketh hold with her hands, 

And dwclleth in kings’ palaces. ’ 

Hemidactylus freenatna is the cheecha of Ceylon. 
It scarcely ever exceeds the length of 4 to 6 
inches, and is one of the most common house 
geckos ; seen soon after sunset in search of prey, 
which consists of flies and other insects. It does 
not reject boiled rice and crumbs of bread, always 
returning to the spot where it has be^n thus before 
fed. It is also frequently met with on trees 
and bn rocks. The female lays three or four 
eggs, in crevices of old walls or in the hollows 
of trees. This small species is of fierce habits, 
like several other Geckonidae, destroying its own 
I species. 

I The ninth family are the Agames, or Agamidst, 
The agames are land lizards, spread over almost 
every part of the Old AVorld and of Australia, 
being much less numerous in the temperate parts 
than in the tropical, — some with a compressed 
body, and with a long, more or less compressed 
tail, live on trees or buslies ; whilst others, with 
a depresbed body, and with a shorter tail, inhabit 
rocks or plains. The most slender and the most 
gaily-coloured fonns belong to the former division, 
the heavier ones, with duller colours, to the latter. 
They do not attain to any considerable size, aud 
none of the Indian species exceed a foot in length, 
the tail not included. The gr(‘ater part are insect- 
ivorous, but many feed on vegetables (seeds, 
fruits, leaves), as w ell as on animals. 

Draco^ the dragons, a genus of the 

Againidse, have a semicircular membrane, sup- 
port(,‘d by the five or six posterior (false) ribs, 
wdiicliarc much prolonged, forming n sort of wing 
or parachute on each side of the body. A vertical 
appendage is suspended from llie middle of the 
throat; a smaller horizontal fold of the skin on 
each side of the guhtr appendage. #?’he dragons 
are entirely confined to tlie East IiulTcs ; they are 
more numerous ia the Archipelago than on the 
continent ; they have not yet been found in 
Ceylon. The character by which they arc at once 
recognised is the peculiar additional apparatus for 
locomotion formed by the much-prolonged five or 
six hind ribs, which are connected by a broad 
expansible fold of the skin, the whole forming a 
Bub-semicircular wing on each 8i<le of the body. 
Tlie dmgons are tree lizards, and in iumpiog from 
branch to branch they are supported in the air by 
their expanded parachutes, which are laid back- 
wards at the sides of the animal while it iS sitting 
or merely running. If the hind extremities of a 
dragon were cut off, it would lie helpless on the 
ground ; but it would still move with great 
velocity if it were merely deprived of its wings. 
The locomotion of the dragons is a series of 
leaps, and not a continuous running ; they arc 
the anoles of the Old World. The transcendent 
beauty of the colour of Draco volans bafflesdescrip- 
tioii. As the lizard lies in the shade along th# trunk 
of a tree, its colours, at a distance, appear like a 
mixture of brown and grey, and render it scarcely 
distinguishable from the bark. Thus it reuiains, 
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With no ftigns of life, except the restless eyes, scales, much resembling the smooth scales of some 
watching passing insects, which, suddenly expand- scincoids. A peculiar mobility of the jaw-bones 
ing its wings, it seizes with a sometimes consider- enables snakes to extend the gape in an extra- 
able unerring leap. ordinary degree, and to work their prey down 

Sitana ponticeriana, Cuv. This common ^ound through the collapsed pharynx. The Pythonidm 
lizard is distributed over all India, but is rare and Erycidee have rudiments of hind limbs, 
in the wooded districts, frequenting the open Generally the snakes are provided with numerous 
country, held, and low copses. On the approach teeth, which are elongate, conical, thin, and pointed 
of danger, it runs with great rapidity, tail erect, like a needle, and more or less bent bacawords. 
and conceals itself in any crack in the ground or Non-venornous snakes' teeth are either entirelv 
bole, or under a stone or bush. Notwithstanding smooth, or only the last of the maxillary series is 
its activity, it is the common prey of harriers, provided with a faint longitudinal groove, which 
buzzards, hawks, and eagles. is not intended to convey a poisonous saliva into a 

Calotes are true tree lizards, some having the wound, as tlie saliva of these snakes has never 
tail rather compressed at the base. C. versicolor been proved to be poisonous ; the groove appears 
is the blood-sucker. The ground colour is gener- to increase the strength of the tooth. The 
ally a light - brownish olive, but the lizard can poisonous snakes are armed with a long canaUcu- 
change it to bright red, to black, and to a mix- lated tooth in front of the upper jaw; 3ie channel 
tore of both. The briglit changeable colours are terminates in a small slit at the extremity of the 
peculiar to the male during the breeding season, tooth, and is in connection with a duct which 
m the months of May and June, and it then carries the poisonous, fluid from a large gland to 
may be seen seated on a hedge or bush, with the tooth. At the moment the snake opens its 
the tail and limbs black, head and neck yellow mouth to bite, these muscles compress the gland, 
picked out with red, and the rest of the body red. and force its contents through the excretory duct 
This is one of the most common lizards, extend- into the channel of the venom-tooth, whence it is 
ing from Afghanistan over the whole continent of injected into the wound. The structure of the 
India to Ceylon and China; not extending into venom- tooth is not the same in all poisonous 
the temperate zone of the Himalaya. Ceylonese snakes ; in some it is fixed to the maxillary bone, 
specimens are generally somewhat larger ; one which is as long, or nearly as long, as in the non- 
of them meaaiu'ed 16 inches, the tail taking 11 venomous snakes, and generally bears one or 
inches. It is found in hedges and trees. The more ordinary teeth on its hinder portion. The 
name of blood-sucker, in the opinion of Kelaart, poisonous snakes with such a dentition have 
was given from the occasional reddish hue of the externally a more or less striking resemblance to 
throat and neck. the non-venomous serpents, and on this account 

A tenth family are Chameleons, or Chanixleon- they are designated as venomous colubrine 
ida:. Africa is inhabited by numerous species ; snakes, forming the second sub-order of snakes 
they extend to the northern shores of the Mediter- (cobra, bungaruin, sea-snakes, etc.l. In the 
ranean and into South-Western Asia, into Hin- other venomous snakes, the third suD-order, the 
dustan and Northern Ceylon. The inflexibility maxillary bone is extremely short, and does not 
of the neck is compensated by the wonderful bear any teeth except an exceedingly long fang, 
structure of the eyes, which are so prominent that with a perfectly closed, externally invisible, channel 
more than one-half of the ball stands out of the in its ulterior. Although this tooth also is fixed 
head ; and not only can they be moved in any to the bone, the bone itself is very mobile, so 
direction, but each has an action independent of that the tootli, which is laid backwards when at 
the other, — one eye may be looking forward, rest, can be erected the moment the animal pre- 
whilst an olgect behind the animal is examined pares to strike. This tooth, like all the other 
with the other. The faculty of changing colour teeth, is not only occasionally lost, but appears 
jKiBBessed by tlie chameleons, although conimou to be shed at regular intervals. The greater part 
to numerous other lizards, has become proverbial, of the snakes are ovijiarous, the eggs having an 
and is so much developed that one side may oblong fonn, and a soft, leathery shell The 
assume a colour different from that of the other, pythons alone incubate their eggs, whilst all the 
They are oviparous, depositing under leaves from other oviparous snakes leave them to the heat of 
ten to twelve oval eggs with calcareous shells, the place where they have been deposited. Other 
The species have been left together in one genus; snakes (the fresh-water and poisonous species) are 
only one species is found in British India. viviparous, the embryos being developed in the 

Most of the Indian specimens are of a green oviduct of the mother. There may be distin- 
colour, uniform, or irregularly spotted aud banded guiahed — 

with dark green or brown ; whilst in African Burrowing snakes, living under ground, only 
species the ground colour is greyish, olive, occasionally appearing above the surface, 
yellowish, or brownish. This, however, does not Ground snakes live above ground, and only 
appear to amount to a specific difference. In the occasionally climb bushes or enter the water. 
I^ninsula of India and northern parts of Cevlon Tree snakes, or species passing the ^eater 
it attains to a length of 10 inches, the tail taking part of their life on bushes and trees, whiim they 
more than one-half. climb with the greatest facility. 

The Ophidia comprise the order of Snakes. Fresh-water sjiakes, distinguished by the posi- 
There is no sharp boundary line between the tion of the nostrils, which are placed on the top 
order of saurians and that of snakes. Certain of the snout, and by a tapering tail. ^ They 
ophidians remind us, by several characters, of inhabit fresh waters, and are excellent swimmers 
the saurian type ; such as the snakes forming the and divers. 

fiiat four families, which are distinguished by Sea-snakes, distinguislied by a sWongly com- 
l>olisiied, closely - adherent, rounded, sub -equal pressed tail, and by the position of the uostrils, 
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Avhich are placed an in the last group. They live 
in the sef- only, occasionally approaching the 
land, feed on marine fish, arc viviparous and 
venomous. 

Tropical India Kurpasses every other part of the 
globe m the number of ophidian forms. 

The degree of danger from a bite by a jioison- 
ouH snake depends but little on the species which 
has inflicted the wound, but rather on the bulk 
of the individual, on the quantity of its poison, on 
the temperature, and on the place of tlie wound. 
If a large blood-vessel be pierced by the fang, the 
poison is carried instantaneously into the mass of 
the blood, and sudden death is almost always the 
result. Although it is always possible to recog- 
nise the venomous nature of a snake from external 
characters only, yet this requires such a know- 
ledge of snakes as can be attained only by a special 
study of them. The wound itself speaks for or 
against the venomous nature of a snake which 
has bitten. When there are numerous punctured 
wounds disposed in two lines, the snake is not 
poisonous. If the wound is on some part of the 
hand, arm, or foot, one or two ligatures should 
be made as tightly as possible at a short distance 
above the wound, to prevent the absorption of 
the poison. The ligature is left until the proper 
means are taken to destroy the virus in the wound, 
and until medicine is taken internally, or until 
great pain or swelling necessitate its removal. 
Punctured wounds should be enlarged by incisions 
at least as deep as the wounds, to cause a free 
efflux of the poisoned blood, and to facilitate its 
removal by sucking. The wounds should 
sucked either by the patient himself or by another 
person whose mouth is fr(‘e from any abrasion or 
wound ; cupping-ghisses answer the same pur- 
pose in cases where they can be applied. The 
wound should be washed with ammonia, and its 
vicinity rubbed with it. Cauterization with a 
red-hot iron, or w'ith sulphuric acid, butter of 
antimony, nitrate of silver, etc., arc of great 
advantage, if done before the virus has spread 
far beyond the place of the bite. lnU*rDally, 
ammonia should be taken in large doses, — one, 
two, or three wine-glas8(‘s of the eau-de-hice. 
Brandy may be taken at short intervals. Dr. 
Shortt believes that ammonia is useless, and has 
strong faith in liquor potassae. I'o prevent a 
complete collapse, it is necessary to use these 
strong excitants, and to repeat them until the 
alarming symptoms are allayed. It would be a 
great risk in such a case to trust to the remedies 
of a snake -charmer. 

The Colubridx family comprises the greater part 
of the non-venomouB snakes, namely, all those 
which do not present any striking character either 
in their general habit, in the shields of the head, 
in the dentition, or in any other part, of their 
organization. They have numerous teeth in the 
jaws and on the palate, but no fangs in front or 
in the middle of tlie maxillary. N urnerous species 
of Coluber, .s;p., JCina., are found in North America, 
Europe, and Asia; those in British India belong 
to the northern parts of this region, scarcely ex- 
tending southwards into the tropical region. 

Ptyas mucosus. Cope, is the Indian rat snake. 
It is light brownish-olive, scales with darker 
margins, is one of the most common species on 
the cuntinant and in Ceylon, and appears to occur 
everywhere ; it is scarce in the Archipelago, as its 


occurrence has been recorded in Java only; on 
the other hand, it is not rare in Chusau and 
Formosa. In the Himalaya it ascends to only 
5240 feet above the level of the sea. It is a 
powerful snake, attaining to a length of 7 feet, 
the tail being one-third, or rather more. Its food 
consists of mammals, birds, and frogs ; it fre- 
quently enters the dwellings of man, in search of 
mice, rats, and young fowls. It is of fierce 
habits, always ready to bite, and old specimens 
brought to Europe never become tame. Cantor 
says that it utters, when irritated, a peculiar 
diminuendo sound, not unlike that produced by a 
gently struck tuning-fork. 

Tropidonotus juiiceus, Cantor, inhabits Penang, 
and, like most of the Asiatic species of this 
genus, is of fierce habits. 

Tropidonotus quincunciatus and T. umbratus. 
The former is the most widely-spread sfjecies of 
the East Indies, ranging from Mesopotamia into 
the southern parts of China, and inhabiting most 
of the islands of the western half of the Archi- 
pelago, It abounds near rivers and pools, feed- 
ing on frogs and fislies ; it attains to a length of 
3 feet, and is of fierce' habits. The ground colour 
of the upper parts is generally greyish or brownish- 
olive. 

Tropidonotus macrophthalmiis. I’his species 
may be at once disliuguished by its large eye, and 
by its dilatable neck, the scales of which show an 
arrangement very similar to that of a cobra, for 
which it is frequently taken. Found in Kliassya 
and 8ikkim, — in the latter country ;.a elevation 
of 4000 feet. Attains to 30 inches, the tail 
measuring 7 inches. 

IVopidonotuR stolatus, fiine, Jsis. Tliis is per- 
haps the most common Kpecie.s of snake on the 
East Indian continent, ranging from Ceylon 
through the Peniiisuhi, along the southern slope of 
the Himalayas to Soiithcni China (Formosa) ; it 
is scarcer in the Malayan I^ciiiinsula and the 
northern parts of Siam, and uppeam to be entirely 
absent in the Archipelago. It is of very gentle 
habits, feeding on small frogs; it attains to a 
length of 2 feet, but generally smaller. 

Another family are Fresh- wateji Snakes, the 
I/innaloptiidte. All the Indian fresR-water snakes 
of this family have a grooved fang at the hinder 
extremity of the maxillary bone. I'liey are aquatic, 
and are only occasionally found on the beach ; 
several of them even eiiUir the sea, and in several 
points of their organization approach the truly 
marine snakes, with which they have been asso- 
ciated in Gray’s system. They may easily be 
recognised by the position of the nostrils on the 
top of the snout, which enables them to breathe 
by raising but a very small part of their head out 
of the water ; it is the same arrangement as that 
in the crocodiles, sea-snakes, and other aquatic 
animals. Many have a distinctly prehensile tail, 
by means of which thtiy hold on to projecting 
objects. Their food consists entirely of fish, and, 
in a few species, of Crustacea also. All of them 
appear to be viviparous, and the act of parturition 
is i>erforuied in the water. They do not grow to 
any considerable size, are of a gentle disposition, 
and their bite would be by no means dangerous. 
They will not feed in captivity, and therefore die 
after a short time. 

Psanpnodynastes piilverulontus, Guntli., is one 
of the family Psammophidse or Desert Snakes. 
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This one has a very repulsive aspect; its dark, 
undefined colours, short and thick head, and 
swollen lips, caused by large hidden fangs, give 
it the appearance of a venomous snake. 

The tenth family are Tree Snakes, or Dendro- 
phidse. They are diurnal species, living in trees, 
and feeding chiefly on tree lizards ; they are found 
in all the tropical regions. 

The Whip Snakes, or Dryophid^e, are the 
eleventh family. Asiatic species liave a long fang- 
like tooth in the middle of the maxillary, and all 
provided with a posterior grooved tooth. 

The twelfth family are the Dipsades, or Dipsu- 
didfE. All the Indian species with a grooved fang 
behind ; and several, moreover, with fangs in 
front. The Indian dipsades are nocturnal tree 
snakes, with a vertical pupil, a short, broad head, 
and compressed, elongate body. 

The thirtcentli family are Lycodontes, or Lyco- 
dontidm. Ly codon aulicus is one of the most 
common snakes of the Indian continent and 
Ceylon ; it does not extend northwards to China, 
and becomes scarcer on the coasts of the south- 
eastern parts of India. It occurs in only a fow 
of the islands — in the Philippines and in Timor. 

The Amhlycephalidm^ or Blunt - lieads, is the 
fourteenth. Amblycephalus boa is one of this 
family. The head of this singular snake resembles 
much that of a inastifT, the lips being arched and 
tijinid ; i(. climbs with great facility, fiaKpienting 
the roofs of the hute of the natives in pursuit of 
its food, which consists of insects. It belongs 
properly to the fauna of the Archipelago, inhabit- 
ing Java, Borneo, and the Philij)pine Islands. 
Cantor found it at Penang. It does not appear to 
be common anywhere. It readily bites ; and 
attains to a lengtli of 3 feet, the Uiil being one- 
third. 

Rock Snakes, or Pylhonida;^ are a fifteenth family 
The rock snakes are found in the hottest jiarts 
of Africa, Asia, the East Indian Archipelago, and 
Australia. They eliinb as well as they swim; 
most of them prefer the neighbourhood of water. 
This family contains the largest snakes. Only 
one genus, the python, is found in British India. 

Python %^'ticnlat us and P. molurus, two speeiea 
of Indian rock snakes, arc among thclargestof living 


and is thus useful in destroying vermin, although 
plunder is occasionally committed in poultry 
yards. When kept in captivity, it is of import- 
ance to supply it with a small tank of water, 
in which it will frequently remain for days. 
Individuals of 16 feet in length are not of rare 
occurrence, and some about 80 feet long are 
on record. This species of the pythons of 
South-Eastern Asia is very numerous in the 
Malayan hills and valleys, feeding upon quadrupeds 
and birds. Dr. Montgomerie had seen in George 
Town, Penang, a young one which the inhabitants 
suffered to retain unmolested possession of the 
rice stores, in order to secure them against the 
ravages of rats. 

Python molurus, Gray. The ground colour is 
light greyish-brown. This python, commonly 
known under the name of rock snake, and by 
some rnisnamed boa, is almost peculiar to the 
continent of India. Common in the Southern 
Peninsula and in Bengal, it extends northwards 
into the sal forest at the foot of the Himalaya, 
and probably to Southern China. 

The llerpetodryas oxycepbalus of Reinwardt 
j has in a remarkable degree the power of laterally 
cornpressing the neck and the anterior part of the 
body, when the greyish-blue skin becomes visible 
between the separated scales. In such state of 
exciteini'nt, it raises nearly the anterior third 
vertically from the ground, continues fixed during 
several seconds with vibrating tongue, and bites. 
It then throws itself down, to rise to a renewed 
attack. 

j The seventeenth family are Wart Snakes, 
! Acrochordidie. 

' Chersydrus granulatus is found in the rivers 
and on the sea-coasts of numerous islands of the 
Archipelago, extending to New Guinea and the 
IMiilippines. It inliabits also the eastern coasts of 
Southern India and the Malayan Peninsula, and 
.soinetiine.s it, may lx? seen three or four miles 
di.stant from the shore. It is not venomous, as 
has been staled by writers. 

The terrestrial family of Elapides, or ElapidaSy 
are veuiomous colubrine snakes; the fang is 
grooved, with a fonnnen at its extremity ; one 
or two small ordinary teeth at a short distance 


reptiles. Of snakes, only their Afrie.an congeners 
and the American Eunectes muriiais can bt‘ placed 
beside them. 'I'lieir dimensions and their strength, 
however, have been much exaggerated ; s])eciuu*u.s 
of 18 to 20 feet in length are very rare, alihougli 
isolated statements of the occurrence of individuals 
which measured 30 feet are on record and w'orthy 
of credit. Rock snakes from 1 5 to 20 feet long 
have the thickness of a man’s thigh, and will 
easily overpower a small deer, a sheep, or a good- 
sized dog. The rock snakes must attain to a eon- 
siderable age. A Python reticulutus lived in the 
menagerie of the Zoological Society of London 
for 15 yeara ; when brought to .England it was 
about 11 feet long, and in ten yeara it had attained 
to a length of 2 1 feet, after which no further growth 
could be observed. The males remain smaller 
than the females. The rock snakes will pro- 
pagate in captivity, — the Indian P. molurus having 
bred in Paris, and the African P. eeba^in London. 
In both cases the eggs were incubated by the 
mother, and in the former successfully hatched. 

Python reticulatus, Gray. It o^ten takes 
up its abode in outhouses, preying at night, 


behind it, 

Naja tripudians, Merr.., has eight varieties, 
forming but one spccicB, which is widely spread all 
over tb(‘ E. Indies. Its chief enemic?s are the iungle- 
fowl, which destroy the young brt)od, and the her- 
pcstesor ichneumons, which will attack and master 
the largest - ubra. In districts where the cobras or 
other venomous snakes liave too much increased 
in number, the most eflieieut way of destroying 
them is to protect their natural enemies. The 
cobra is the most common venomous snake of the 
East Indies. 

^phiophagus claps. This remarkable snake is 
easily re(50gniscd by the large shields surrounding 
the occipitals. Althougli rather rare, it has a very 
wide geographical range : in almost every part of 
the Indian continent, the Andaman Islands, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and, 

I according to Dumeiil, also in New Guinea. It is 
one of the largest and most deadly venomous 
snakes, attaining to a length of more than 12 feet, 
of which the tail is about one-fifth. It inhabits 
hollow trees, and is sometunes •founA resting 
between the branches ; it feeds on other snakes. 
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BunganiB fipecies are not numerous in the 
Malayan countries, but B. Candidas and B. fasciatus 
are of no uncommon occurrence in Bengal and on 
the Coromandel coast, where, however, it should 
be observed, a class of the natives (* serpent 
charmers’) earn a livelihood by capturing and 
exhibiting serpents ; this craft is unknown among 
the Malays. B. flavicepa, B. candidua, and B. 
fasciatus, like the rest of the venomous serpents, 
are very ferocious when attacked, but unpro* 
vokedly they are not known to attack man; on 
the contrary, when met in the jungle, they attempt 
to escape. When trod upon, or struck, their 
rage is instantly excited ; in self-defence they 
will even turn from their retreat, and then their 
habitual sluggishness is roused to furious activity. 
Prej^ing to attack, the head is, by a short curve 
of the neck, brought closely to the body, and 
drawn far bsickwards, when, suddenly darting the 
anterior part of the body obliquely upwards, they 
bite. The height of the place where the wound 
is inflicted of course depends on the length of 
the serpent, which is capable of darting nearly 
the anterior half of the body. Notwithstanding 
the circular pupil, they appear to shun the light, 
hiding the heaa under the folds of the body ; and 
they are singularly uncertain in their movements, 
often suddenly jerking the head or tail without 
any apparent object. Like all serpents of tropical 
Asia, they seldom expose themselves to the sun ; 
when during the day they leave their hiding- 
places, they select the shade. The genus Bun- 
garus is terrestrial, feeding on rats, mice, serpents 
(Col. muepsus, Linn.)y and toads. Like other 
venomous serpents, when the venom has been 
inflicted on their prey, they disengage it from the 
fangs, sheath and place them as horizontally as 
possible, in order that they may offer no resistance 
to the introduction into the mouth of the lifeless 
prey, which is now seized head-foremost. The 
innocuous serpents bite or strangle their prey, 
which, when life is extinct, is either swallowed 
at once, or, if it happen to have been killed 
in a position likely to render the deglutition 
difficult, is often disengaged from between the 
teeth, and seized a second time by the head. In 
captivity these serpents refuse food, but greedily 
lap up and swallow water. A fowl, four minutes 
after it had been bitten on the inner side of the 
thigh by a Bungarus fasciatus, fell on the wounded 
side, and was shortly after seized with slight 
purging. The eyes were half closed, the pupils 
alternately dilated and contracted, immobile. In 
17 minutes slight spasms occurred, under which 
the bird expired 43 minutes after it had been 
wounded. Another fowl, wounded in the same 
place as the former, by the same serpent, but 
after an interval of seven hours, expired under 
similar symptoms, only more violent spasms, in 
the course of 28 minutes. Venom taken from 
another serpent, the fangs of which hod been 
extracted, was inoculated by a lancet-incision in 
the right thigh ; four minutes after, the fowl was 
seized with trembling, fell, and remained lying 
oa the wounded side, with the eyes closed, but it 
gradually recovered, and rose, apparently recovered, 
30 minutes after the inoculation of the venom. 
Other fowls were killed by different serpents of 
this species in 20 to 31 minutes. Fowls bitten by 
BunganuB casdidus expired under similar symp- 
toms, ifitbin 80 to 45 minutes ; dogs from within 


1 hour 10 minutes to 2 hours, under symptoms 
noted in Russell's Experiments. The venom of 
Naja lutescens, Laitrenli, was carefully obtained, 
so as to avoid any admixture of saliva, by com- 
pressing the venomous glands. It issued from the 
lower aperture of the fangs in viscid drops of 
a syrupy consistency, and was^ received as it fell 
from the fangs in platina capsules. The serpents 
operated upon were an adult cobra di capello, 
Naja lutescens, Laurenti^ and one of its varieties, 
Naja kaoutdia, Belanger. In every instance the 
venom readily changed the blue of litmus to red, 
and restored the bright yellow to turmeric paper 
that had been reddened by the application of 
caustic alkali, — an unequivocal proof of acidity. 
When left to spontaneous evaporation, it dried 
into a varnish resembliug mucilage, or the glair 
of an egg, cracking in all directions ; and on 
being heated, it deposited an abundant coagulum, 
apparently albuminous. In either instance, when 
reuissolved it retained its acid property. 

What the nature of this acid may be, it was 
impossible to determine from the small quantity 
operated upon ; nor was Dr. Cantor prepared to 
say that the poison itself is an acid, although, 
if it be not so, it is certainly associated with one. 
The poison itself probably consists of some com- 
pound, which would be wholly disorganized 
under any attempts at detection by chemical 
means. 

The Hydropliidm arc a family of Sea-snakes. 
The sea-snakes arc inhabitants of the tropical 
parts of the Indian and PaciHc Oceans, extending 
from the coast of Madagascar to the Isthmus of 
Panama ; they are most numerous in tlic East 
Indian Archipelago, and in the seas between 
Southern China and North Australia, being re- 
presented on the outskirts of the geograjihical 
range we have mentioned by only one species, 
and that the most common, viz. Pelaniia bicolor. 
The most striking feature in the organiza- 
tion of the sea-snakes is their elevated anfl com- 
pressed tail, the processes of the caudal vertebraj 
being much }.>roloiiged and stylifonn. The food 
of the sea-snakes consists entirely of small fish ; 
all the species are viviparous, briiiging forth, 
without leaving the sea, from four to nine young 
ones. They have very formidable and very 
numerous enemies in the sea eagles (llaliautus), 
in the sharks, and other large raptorial fishes. 
There is no other group of reptiles, the species of 
which are so little known, and the synonymy of 
which is so confused, as that of the swi serpents. 
Our present knowledge of the geographical distri- 
bution of most of the species is extremely vague. 

The CrotaUdx are a family of Pit Vipers. The 
pit vipers are found only in Asia and America ; 
those of the New World surpassing the Asiatic 
species in size, and therefore they arc much more 
dangerous. 

The Trimeresures are Tree Snakes, as is indicated 
by their prehensile tail and by their green or varied 
coloration. In general they are sluggish, not 
attempting to move out of the way ; and as tliey 
very closely resemble the branch on which they 
rest, they are frequently not perceived until they 
prepare to dart, vibrating the tail and uttering a 
faint hissing sound, or until they have bitten the 
disturber of their rest. The bite of larger speci- 
mens, frojn 2 to 3 feet long, is more dangerous, 
and lias occasionally proved fatal. When roused ^ 
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these snakes are extremely fierce, striking at 
ever^^hing within their reach ; and Cantor says 
that in the extreme of fury they will fix the fangs 
in their own bodies. 

Trigonocephalus Siimatraniis, Raffles. In 
Malayan countries this variety is not of so rare 
occurrence as the species appears to be in Sumatra. 

Tr. puniceuB is in general sluggish, but when roused 
is of ferocious habits ; Tr. gramineus, Tr. Sumat- 
ranus, and Tr. puniceus resemble the genus Bun- 
garus ; their mode of attack is also similar ; like 
Vipera Russellii, S1ian\ when it prepares to dart, 
they vibrate the prehensile tail, and utter a faint 
hissing sound. As the pupil is vertically con- 
tracted by the light, they frequently miss their 
aim, and, like Bungarus, Naja, Vipera Russellii, 
and Hydras, in the extreme of fury they will fix 
the fangs in their own bodies. In Bengal, most 
terrestrial serpents keep to the water during the 
hot season, but the rains send them abroad in 
scareh of dry localities. Although this genus has 
venomous organs as highly developed as Crotalus 
or Vipera, the effects proauced by wounds of two 
species at least appear to be less dangerous. 

llydrus schistoaus is incredibly numerous in 
the Bay of Bengal, at Penang, and Singapore, 
far more so than any known terrestrial ser- 
pent. The fishing-nets are hardly ever worked 
but that one or more are among the contents. 
Th^ large individuals are very ferocious ; the 
young ones arc less so. Fortunately for the 
fishermen, the light blinds these serpents, which 
when out of their j)roper element become very 
sluggish and soon expire. This accounts for the 
safety of the class of men whose daily calling 
brings them in immediat .0 contact with animals 
the wound of whicli is fatal. The fishermen in 
the Straits of Malacca are aware of their danger, 
and therefore take care to avoid or destroy these 
reptiles while landing the fishes. The Malays 
denominate tliem Ular Laut, t.r. serpents of the 
sea; among which, however, the innocuous 
Acrochordus granulatus, Schneider, is also com- 
prised 08 an inhabitant of the coassts. 

The incantation of serpents has usually been 
attributed to the power of music, and a late 
writer rcinaiks that ‘it is so strange that many 
have denied the fact, while others have asserted 
it to be a deception.’ Tlie general belief, how- 
ever, ‘ is that serpents are extremely sensitive of 
impressions from musical notes or modulations, 
under the influence of which they wreathe their 
bodies from feelings of pleasure, while to these 
graceful contortions and undulating movements, 
the charmer, who plays on a pipe or some simple 
instrument, adapts the time.’ This is the common 
theory, — that serpents are rendered docile by 
music ; but Mr. Mason has seen the cobra dance in 
imitation of its Burmese master, while he sat 
upon his haunches before it, making the motions 
with his body and hands that he wished the snakes 
to imitate, aud which it did perfectly without any 
music whatever, or any other sound except an 
occasional authoritative hay I A pair of cobras 
kept perfect time with their master, while no 
BOUDds were littered, and allowed him to handle 
them as he wished. At his command they danced, 
and at his command they lay gracefully down as 
if asleep. The Burmese usually put a wild one, 
which they secure when half or two-^irds grown, 
with a practised tame one. These will dance and 
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Wreathe themselves at their master’s pleasure. 
Sometimes darting at him, but at that moment he 
straightens liimself up, with his eyes fastened 
upon the snake’s eyes, and in a gruff voice com- 
mands them to perform. Following his motions, 
they stand almost upright with their hoods dilated 
and their colours all in play as they dance ; now 
swift, now slow, now approaching, now reced- 
ing ; and he has seen the younger m his receding 
movements give unequivocal tokens of desiring to 
make his exit, but on hearing his master’s call he 
turned again, though evidently with more reluct- 
ance than the old actors. The power of effecting 
all this is certainly attributable neither to magic 
nor music. It must, he thinks, be ascribed to 
fear, and to a very simple principle, the power of 
imitation, — a power possessed by different animals 
in different degrees. Serpents are by no means 
the least docile of the animal kingdom ; nor are 
cobras the most intractable of serpents, the cobra 
and the bunganis being the favourites with the 
snake-charmers. 

A large python, usually called a boa, is not 
uncommon in Tenasserim. Mr. Mason had seen 
the head of one that was killed by a drove of hogs, 
whose whole length measured 18 feet, and the 
natives say they grow much larger. Tlie Karens 
have an apothegm that the largest python can 
swallow a full-grown buck rusa or sambur deer, 
horns and all, without inconvenience. They are 
often seen coiled up among the branches of trees 
on the banks of streams in the interior, where they 
are frequently noosed by Karens, who regard 
them as valuable food. He has seen a Karen 
seize one 9 feet long by the tail in the water, and 
with the aid of his associates succeed in capturing 
him. 

Hypnale nepo. Found in Ceylon, but also in 
the r’eninsula of Southern India, the Animallay 
mountains. The carawala is much dreaded, 
although its bite is but exceptionally fatal to man, 
and in such cases death does not occur before the 
lapse of some days. 

The Vipers, or Viveridm, inhabit the Old World 
and Australia, ana are thoroughly terrestrial 
snakes. 

Daboia Russellii is a native of Ceylon and of 
the Peninsula of India, the Animallay moun- 
tains, Waltair, Bombay, and Almora (6500 feet 
elevation), the Himalayas, in Kulu, at 3400 feet 
Length 50 inches, tail measuring 7 inches ; it is 
thoroughly terrestrial, feeding chiefly on mice. 
It is one of the most common venomous snakes, 
and, on account of its size and nocturnal habits, 
more dangerous than the Triraeresures and Hyp- 
Dales. The far-famed, dreaded Cobra moniJ, oi 
Cobra manilla of some, seems merely the young of 
this species. The old orthography is monil, which 
simply means a chain or necklace; and whoever 
looks at the markings of this snake, especially ot 
the young one, must be struck with the resem^ 
blance thereof to a necklace. 

Vipera echis, Schleael; V. noratta, Shau*, 
Russell, Kuttavyrien, Tam. This little snake Is 
very common in the Carnatic. Jerdon doubts 
that its bite would prove fatal to man. A dog 
bitten by one recovered. Of all the venomous 
land-snakes met with in Southern India, the onl y 
ones at all common are the cobr|, the chain 
viper (Vipera Russellii), the Bungarus candidus, 
and the little Vipera echis. Most of the others 
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are peculiar to the forests of India. THgono- 
cephali are not usually fatal. Jerdon had known 
several cases of bites by Trigonocephalus Mala- 
baricuH and Tr. nepa, and none proved fatal. 

Batrachians arc a sab-class of reptiles. Mois- 
ture is as necessary for batrachians as food and 
air, hence they are found only in damp places 
or in the neighbourhood of water. When they dive, 
the lungs are emptied, and the respiration remains 
interrupted for one or two hours, after which time 
the animal is compelled to rise to the surface in 
order to breathe. Many batrachians live at some 
distance from water ; all, however, as ^ar as is 
known at present, enter it at the season of pro- 
pagation. The males have also generally a dis- 
tinctly more slender form than the females. The 
eggs are impregnated the moment they are 
deposited by the female in the water. The young 
ones, or tadpoles, have a thick ovate body without 
le^, terminating in a long, strong, compressed 
tail, which serves as an organ of locomotion in 
the water. The development is about a hundred 
days in the European Rana temporaria, but 
several years elapse before the young perfect 
batrachian attains its full size. None are poisonous. 
' REPTONIA BUXIFOLIA. St. Gurgura, Gur- 
gara, Garar of Salt Range. The wood is small, 
but hard, fine-grained, and useful. It is common 
in the Trans-Indus districts. Exclusively a Panjab 
wood. — Stewart. 

RESERVOIRS are common in many parts of 
India, and where water is far from the surface, 
usually a bold flight of steps 20 to 40 feet wide 
leads down to the water; they are in the form 
of tanks, and of wells known as baories or 
baolies. 

RESIDENCY, in British India, a Political 
Agency at a native court ; the political officer hold- 
ing it is styled the Resident. In Netherland 
India, a province. 

RESINS. 

Batinij, , • . . Akab. | Gugal, .... Hind 

Samgb. Sanawbar, „ Kal, RsJa, ... „ 

Bung-cni, , . . Chin, Gugalam, . . . Tah. 

Song-hiang, ... „ Qugalamu, . . . Tsu 

Doona, Dammar, . Hind. 

Gums and resins are exported from India to 
a considerable extent, but cutch (catechu) and 
gambier, alike in quantity and value, far exceed 
those of other kinds. 

1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-88. 
Cutch and gambier, . 820,756 cwt. 198,897 cwt. 246,506 cwt. 

Other Borte,. . . 899 „ 1,841 1,722 „ 

Cutch and gambler, . Ba. 42,66,415 Rs. 26,30,840 Ra. 80,62,434 

Other aorta,. . . „ 11,814 „ 15,056 „ 14,871 

These products are very abundant throughout 
the East Indies, and are largely utilized by the 
people, but they are carelessly collected and 
packed, and are presented to European commerce 
m unattractive forms. Also, in the coarse of 
trade, cutch and gambier, rosin, pitch, tar, and 
dammer, are imported into India and re-exported. 
Since the second edition of the Cyclopsedia of 
India was published, Mr. E. J. Atkinson, in 1876, 
described the j^ms and gum-resins of the N.W. 
Provinces of India, and Dr. M. 0. Cooke of the 
Indian Office in 1874 reported on all those of 
British India, referring several times to this Cyclo- 
ptadia. He classed them as gams, gum-resins, trae 
xssins, |nd ol^-resins, but in commercial retams 
these sa b s t an ce s are osoally placed under one 
hoadingi 


i. Gums, trees yielding them. 


a. True gums. 

Acacia Arabica, Willd. 

A. catechu, Linrt. 

A. ferruginea, D.C. 

A. Icucophlica, Willd, 

A. modcBta, Wall. 

A. speciosa, Willd. 

A. Biindra, Z>.G. 

A. vera, Willd. 
Adenanthera pavonina, L. 
Algle marmclfJH, Cirr. 
AiiiygdaliiB Peraica, lAnn. 
Anacardium occidenfcale,X. 
Anderaonia, ap. I 
Anona equ.amosa, L. f 
Armeniaca vulgaris, P. 
Artocarpus integrifolia, L. 
Azjidirachta Indica, Jnstt. 

B. arleria prion itis, Linn. 
Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Bauhiniaeinarginata,/?ox6. 
B. parviHoru. Ham. 

B. retusa, Wall. 

B. Vahlii, TP. mid A. 
Borassn.s llabellifornns, L. 
BucUanamalatifoHa, Itoxh. 
Calyptranthcfl caryophyl- 

loifolia, WiUdv. 

Carcya arborea, Roxh. 
Oathartocarpus fiptulata, 

Ce lrola toona, Itaxh. 

Oeltia orientalia, Linn. 
Chickrasaiat.'ibularift, Ju$». 
Citrus decumaria, Linn, 

C. limetta, Riaso. 

O. nicflic.a, lAnn. 

Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Conocarpus latifoliua, Aox6. 
Cordia Hothii, Ram, 
Elseodendron paniculatum, 

W. and A. 

Elate sylvestris, Linn. 
Emblica officinalis, Ocfrt. 
Erythriiia Indica, W. and 
A. 

Feronia elephantum, W. 
and A. 

Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 
Goasypium bcrbnceuui, L, 
Orislea tomentoaa, RoxR. 
OyrocarpuB J acquini, Roxb. 
Heriticra littoralia, L>rj/, 
Jatropha curcas, Linn. 
Mclia azod.srach, L. 

M. semper virena, L. 
Miohelia cbampaca, L. 
Mimusops elengi, Linn. 

M. kaki, W. 

Morus Indica, Willd. 
Neriurn suaveolena, — T 
Odina wodier, W, and A. 


Poinciana elata, W, and X. 
P. regia, Rmer. 

Pongainia glabra, Kent. 
Prosopis spicigera, L. 
Prunus domestica, Linn. 

P. pudduin, Roxh, 

Punica granatum, Linn. 
Baxnndusacuminatua, Wall 
8. enjargiuatuB, W. and A. 
Schloichera trijuga, Willd. f 
SemecarpuB anacardium, JU 
.Soyinida febrifuga, Jusi. 
Spondias mangifera, P. 
Swietenia chloroxylon, i2. 

S. nmhogani, L. 
Tainarindus Indica, Linn. 
Tamarix divica, Roxb. 
Terminalia arjuna, FT. and 

A. 

T. belorica, Roxb. 

T. catajipa, L. 

T. tomentoaa, W. and A. 
Thespesia populnea, Cor. 
Tricosauthc^a oucumerina, 
L. I 

Vachellia farnesiana, W, 
and A, 

Wrightia antidysenterica, 
Rr. 

W, tincioria, Rr. 

Zizyphua flexuoBa, Wall. 

Z. jujuba, Lain. 

b. Pseudo-gums. 
Ailai\tuB cxcclaa, Roxb. 
Cochlospermum gossy- 
pium, D.C. 

Oycas circinalis, Linn. 
Eriodendron aiifractuo- 
sum, W. and Arm. 
Greviliea robuflta, Cunn. 
Macaranga Indica, W. 

M. tomentosa, W. 

Moringa pterygoaperma, 
C(vrtn. 

Opuntia rubcscena, Salm. 
Salmalia Malabarica, W, 
and A, 

Stcrcuba urena, balanghas, 
campanulata, colorata, 
feetida, and populifolia, 
Uvaria tomentoaa, Roxh. 

c. Astringent gums. 
Agati grandifbra, Dees, 
Butea frondoka, Roxb. 

B. parviflora, Roxb, 

B. auperba, iJox6. 
Oalyptranthes caryophyl* 
Iwiolia, WiUde. 
Muoherus ? Salmalia Mala- 
barica ? 

Pterooarpusindious, Willd. 
P. maraupium, Roxdb. 


ii. Gum-Resins. 


a. Emulsive gum-resina. 
Gamboge plants. 

Qarcinia cambogia, Dtvr. 
G. cowa, Roxh. 

G. Qriffithii, And, 

G. mangoatana, Xtnn. 

G. morella, 

Q. pictoria, Roxb. 

G. pedunculata, Roxb. 

G. Travancorica, Redd, 

G. Wightii. And. 

G. xanthoenymus, Hooker. 

h. Fostid gum-resins. 
Doremm ammoniaoam,Zk>iv 
D. aureum, Stocks, 

Ferula oalbaniflua, Ruhse. 
F. hooehe^ Bewte. 

F. ofieniaOs, JUiwi. 

F. Pewiea, Willde. 


F. alliacea, Roiss. 

F. Lebmanni, Roiss. 

: Galbanum Persian. 

Gardenia lucida, jRox6. 

^ G. gummifera, Roxh. 
Narthex asafoetida, Falc. 
Opoponax ohironium, JTocA 
Sagax>enum ferula, sp. t 
Saroooolla, — ? 

c. Fragrant gum-resins. 
Balsam^endron mukul, 
Hooker, 

B. myrrha, Khr, 

B. Roxburghii, Am, 

B. pubesoens, Stockf. 
BosweUia Bhau-dajiana, 
Rirdso. 

B. Oariarl, RirdMS. 

B. Frersana, Birdie, 
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B. thurifera, Coleh. 
Calamus draoo, Willde. ? 
Dracaena draco, Linn. ? 
Mangifera Indica, Linn. 
Myrrh. 

Nagdana. 


Olibanum. 

Pterocarpus draco, lAnn. J 
Sty rax lienzoin, Dry and. 
Torminalia angustifolia, 
W. and A. 


iii. True Resins. 


a. Copalline resins. 
Oanarium Bcngalense, It. 

C. strictum, Roxb. 

Copal. 

Datnmara oriental is, Lara. 
Dammar daging, rose 
dammer. 

Damrner of Andamans. 
Dammer of Borneo. 

D. or Salangan putih, 
white dammer, 

D. hiiam or black 
dammer. 

Diospyros glutinosa, Roxb, 
Hopea micrantha, Hook. 
H. odorata, Roxh. 

H. parviflora, Btdd. 
Pistacia Cabulica, Stock*. 
P. Khinjuk, Stocks. 

P. lentiscuB, Linn. 
Poon-yet or Pwai gnet. 


Shoroa robusta, Roxb. 

S. sericea, Dyer. 

S. tnmbnggaia, Roxb. 
Traohylobium Mozambic- 
ense, Peters. 

Vateria acuminata, Htym.. 
V. Indica, L. 

Vatica lanceaefolia, Blumc. 
V. Koxburghiana, Wight. 

b. Elemi or soft resins. 
Ailantus Malabarica, D.C. 
Calophyllum calaba, Jacq. 
C. inophyllum, L. 

C. other species. 

Canarium commune, Linn. 
Cassia nuriculata, Linn. 
Dammar kejie. 

Outta Kunghaa. 

Kunnee. 

Maoshaksce. 


iv. Olco-Resina. 


a. Balsams. 
Balsantodcndron Berryii, 
Am. 

Cbloroxylon Swietenia, W. 
and^. 

Dipterocarpus alatuB,ik>u;5. 
D. inesnua, Roxb. 

D. tubcrculatus. 

D. turbinatus, (^feert. 
Dryobalanops camphora, 
Cokb. 

Hardwickia pinnata, Roxb. 
Liquidambar altingia, Bl. 
L. oricntale. Miller. 
Melaleuca minor, Smith. 
Mesua ferroa, Linn. 

Mohal balsam of Cachar. 

b. Natural varnishes, 
Buchanania latifolia, W. 
and A. 

Holigarna longifolia, Roxb, 


Melanorrlum usitaiissima , 
Wall. 

Odina wodier, Roxh. 

Rhus Buccedanea, D.C. 

R, vernicifera, D.C. 
HemccarpuB anacardium, 

.Linn. 

S. Travail corica, Bedd, 

c. Turpentine and tar. 
Abies Smithiana, Loudon. 
Cedrus. 

Pinus excelsa, Wall. 

P. Gerardiana, Wall. 

P. Khassyana, Brandis. 

P. Latteri, Mason. 

P. longifolia, Roxb. 

P. Massoniana, Sieb. and 
Zuch. 

Sethia Indica, W, and A. 
Toctona grand is, Roxb. 


The gums of the East Indies have already been 
noticed under*lhat head, and the following re- 
marks will be restricted to a notice of the chief 
commercial resins. 

Resinous substances are found in greater or 
less abundance in most plants. Many of the 
resins of commerce exude naturally from fissures 
in the bark or in the wood, or they are obtained 
from incisious made in the stems of certain trees 
and shrubs. As they exude they are commonly 
mixed with an essential oil, which either evapor- 
ates on coming in contact with the air, or is 
resinifi-ed by the action of oxygen. Such mixtures 
of volatile or essential oil with resins are some- 
tim ea called balsams. When gum is mixed with 
resins, another class of substances is produced, 
called gum-resins. 

Resins soluble in spirit of turpentine arc used 
for the most part in preparing dyes, varnishes, 
la<^ueiB, sealing-wax, etc. 

%e rosin or common resin of Europe is ob- 
tained as a residuary matter in the process for 
obtaining oil of turpentine, — an oleo-resin by dis- 
tillation of American turpentine with water. 

Ammomaewn is the product of Dorema ammoniwum, 
Don, and an identioal mm-resin ia obtaine<7 from 
D. aureum, Stocks^ of &d. 


Ata/oetida is from the Narthex asafoetida, Ferula 
alliacea, Boiss., F. I>ehmanni, Boiss., and it is 
said the F. Persica, Willde. It is used medicinally 
and as a condiment. 

Balm of Gilead is an oleo-resin from the Balsamoden- 
dron Berry i, Anwttf a tree of N. Africa and 
Arabia, and is called by the Arabs Balsam Israeli. 
It is of syrupy consistence, limpid, and yellowish, 
but thickenK and solidifies by age. It is used in 
surgery, but is rarely found pure. Mr. J. A. Murray 
says it is a product of B. Gileadcnsc, Kunth., and 
calls it Ood-i Balisan and balsam of Mecca. 

Myrrh^ yielded by the Balsamodendron inyrrha, Mr., 
of Africa and Arabia. The commercial varieties 
are Turkey myrrh, myrrh in tears, East Indian 
my nil, and East Aden myrrh. B. Roxburghii, 
Am.y of India, is supposed by Dr. Royle to yield 
part of the myrrh of commerce. 

Googul of the bazars of Indio, the b’dcllium of com- 
merce, is obtained from Balsamodendron mukul, 
Ilookxr^ also from the Balsamodendron pubescens. 
Stocks^ and from the Boswellia glabra. 

Ganda feroza, from Boswellia thurifera, is largely used 
as an application to indolent ulcers and wounds, 
and supposed to form the chief ingredient of 
Wroughton H ointment. Mr. J. A. Murray says it 
is produced from Boswellia papyrifera, Hoch., gives 
it as names I.uban and God, and says it is frank- 
incense and olibanum. 

Benzoin, the Ood or Luban of the Indian bazars, is 
obtained from the Sty rax benzoin, Dryand, a tree 
of Borneo, Java, Siam, and Sumatra, in the form 
of tears, lumps, and translucent masses. That of 
Siam appears to be superior in fragrance to the 
Sumatra product, although both possess a delight- 
ful aroma. 

Copals are known os soft Indian copal and orienta 
copal, also East Indian copal, Bomb^ anime, 
East Indian animo, and gum anime. These are 
names of the resin of the Traohylobium Moeam- 
biccnae, Peters, which grows in Madagascar, on the 
B. coast of Africa, and in Zanzibar, and is known alio 
as IlymcnsBa Mozambicensis, KUine. It ia a large 
tree, its average lengtli is 30 feet, with 6 to 6 feet of 
girth, but canoes 60 feet long have been hollowed 
out of a single stem. The value of the copal 
exported from Zanzibar in 1863-64 amounted to 
163,353 dollars, about six pounds being sold for 
one Austrian dollar. Nearly all of it waa sent to 
British India, Great Britain, and Hamburg. The 
Arabs and Africans recognise two kinds, viz. the 
raw copal (copal vert of the French market), and 
called SandarusizH miti, *treo copal,’ or ohikaji, 
corrupted by Zanzibar merchants to ‘jackass ’ copal. 
This chikaii is either picked from the tree or is 
found shallowly embedded in the loose soil. This 
is the only kind in Zanzibar island. And ‘true 
or ripe copal,’ called Sandarusi, the product of 
vast extinct forests, and found at depths beyond 
atmospheric influences, and has, like amber and 
similar giim-resins, been biturainized in all its 
purity, 

Dammer. — The most important of all the solid resins 
produced in the East Indies are those which are 
included under the general Malay name of Dammer. 
The dammers are obtained from trees of the genera 
Vateria, Canarium, Shorea, and Vatica. Vateria 
and Canarium yield by far the largest part (if not 
the whole) of the dammers produced on the western 
coast of the Peninsula, whilst the Shorea and 
Vatica trees yield the greater part of that collected 

I in the northern and eastern districts, and those of 
Further India and the Archipelago are chiefly from 
species of Canarium. 

White Dammer of the western cosst of India, called also 
Pinoy resin, is from the Vateria Indica. It is the 
Doopada resin of Mysore, and the Payanee or Piney 
of the Malabar people. Dupa maram, Can. ; 
Safed daroar, Hind. : Vellai kundrikum, Tam. ; 
Payanee, Malabab ; Piney maram, Tam. ; Obada- 
cula, Tam. This is a very large and stately tree, a 
native of Malabar and Mysore. The young shoots, 
and all tender parts except the leaves, sire covored 
with fine stellate pubescence. The Piney resin 
occurs of all shades of colour between pale green 
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nmd deep yellow ; the fineit pieces are called 
kahniba or amber, and are sold aa amber in the 
bazars of Bengal. Candles are made of this resin 
in Malabar, which diffuse, in burning, an agreeable 
fragrance, gire a fine clear light, with little smoke, 
and consume the wick without snuffing. 

One variety of it is the Compact Pinci/ Rctin^ or first 
sort white dammer of tho western coast, and 
occurs in large lumps of all shapes, and varying in 
colour on the outside from a bright orange to a dull 
yellow, bearing evident marks of having adhered 
to the bark of tho tree. It has a shining vitreous 
fracture, is very hard, and bears a great resemblance 
to amber. Its colour (internally) is of all shades, 
from a light green to a light yellow, the green tint 
predominating in tho generality of specimens. It 
18 more soluble in alcohol than black dammer, and 
burns with less smoke and a more agreeable odour. 
It is easily distinguish able from all other Indian 
resins by its superior hardness, its colour, and 
amber-like appearance. 

A second variety, the Cellular Pincy Rcsin^ or second 
sort white dammer of the western coast, occurs 
cither in small lumps or in large masses, generally 
of a shining appearance and balsamic smell, and 
has a very cellular structure, which is attributable 
partly to the mode of collection, and partly to the 
age of the tree. Notches being cut in the trunk of 
the tree sloping inwards and downwards, the resin 
collects In tho cavity, and is either permitted to 
dry on the spot, or is collected and dried by tho 
application of heat. It is of all shades, from light 

f ;recn to light yellow or white, and is usually trani- 
uoent. Specimens are sometimes seen in which, from 
the desiccation Imving been irregularly conducted, 
the resin is more onaque, of a dull green colour, 
and full of air bubbles, presenting the appearance 
of having undergone a partial fermentation. This 
kind of resin may be recognised by its cellular 
appearance and balsamic smell ; this latter, how- 
ever, which is of course due to tho volatile oil it 
contains, is gradually lost by long keeping or con- 
stant exposure to the air. On splitting open old 
and decayed trees, portions of a darir-colourod 
resin are often found, having tlie solid consistence 
of the first variety, but the inferior quality of the 
second. The inspissated juice of the Vateria 
Indica tree is used for mixing with beeswax in 
making candles. ^ In Malabar, the fresh resin is 
called piney varnish. It is of a light grey colour, 
with a strong balsamic odour. The resin which 
first exudes is called Chengilium (this is white) ; 
that which flows subsequently is. termed Coon- 
gilium (darker than the above), and when dried it 
is called dammer (black). The Vateria lanceaefoUa 
of tho Khossya mountains and Assam yields a 
similar resin, which is used aa incense. V. acumi- 
nata yields the pincy resin of Ceylon. 

The dammers of the northern and eastern districts 
are from the sal tree, Sliorea robusfca, and other 
species. Shores robusta is a native of Morung, 
the Palghat mountains, and Northern Circars. 
The sal tree of Northern India and its resins is 
called Guggilam in Telugu, andTala-gotsoin Uriya. 
It is the Kala, Doona, and Gugulam of Indian 
commerce, and occurs in brittle, stalnotitic pieces. 
Bhorea robusta yields abundance of dammer, the 
superior kinds of which are eflBcient substitutes for 
the pine resin of the European nharmacopoeia. It 
occurs perfectly transparent and colourless, but in 
the bazars the colour ranges from pale amber to 
dark brown. It is devoid of taste and smell. Sp. 
n. 1*097 to 1*123, easily fusible, partially soluble 
in alcohol (83*1 per 1000), almost entirely in ether, 
perfectly in oil of turpentine and the fixed oils ; sul- 

? huric noid dissolves and gives it a red colour. 

wo parts of colourless dammer and parts of 
oil of turpentine, make the best varnish for litho- 
graphic drawings. This occurs in sticks much 
resembling in shape the black dammer, but differ- 
ing widely In colour and consistency. In colour it 
Tories from a light yellow to a dark brown, the two 
ookmis i^in^ frequently blended in the same lump, 
a£d giving it the appearance of having a regular 
'groin.’ It is friable, and differs from the white 


dammor of the western coast in its inferior hard- 
ness, its opacity, and its peculiar form, and from 
the black dammer in its colour. There are exten- 
sive tracts of shorea forest in the Gutnsur and 
Cuttack provinces. The Khond and ITriya races 
living in and near these jungles, wound trees in 
several places ; the resin issues, and is collected 
when sufficiently solid. The dammer collected 
from the decayed parts of the tree is of a dark 
colour. The Khond and Uriya races make the 
leaves into plates, from which they cat their food, 
and also roll up tobacco in them to smoke like a 
cheroot. In time of famine, the above tribes live 
on a soup made from the fruit of this tree. 

Shoi'ca tumhuyynia grows on the western coast, but 
does not appear to produce much, if indeed any, of 
the resin collected for sale. 

Poon-yet and Pmix ^igyet dammer of Burma is found on 
several different trees, sometimes also in a hollow 
among rocks, sometimes in the ground, and occa- 
sionally even in the hollow post of nn old house, 
amongst them the Dipterocarpus laevis and Hopea 
odorata. The Rev, C. S. Parish says it is a com- 
bination of various gums and resins, probably also 
of oils gathered by tho Trigona lieviceps bee, and 
built up and moulded very much as wax is moulded, 
except that the wax formed by the honey bee is in 
cells of perfect and uniform symmetry, while the 
cells of Pwai ngyet have no regular form. When 
it builds its nest in the hollow of a tree, tho aper- 
turo is lined with Pwai-r.gyet, and its rim is some- 
timcB prolonged to a somewhat flattened trumpet- 
mouth shape, of a perpendicular diameter a foot or 
so, and 3 or 4 inches of transverse diameter. 
From 19 lbs. to 38 lbs. are obtained from one nest. 
Some of it is very like the dammer of the Hopea 
odorata. For caulking it is mixed with earth-oil 
or petroleum. One kind which this bee collects is 
veiy like the resin of Burscra acuminata, a tree of 
Canara. 

Canariwn Bcngaknic is a native of Sylhet and the 
adjacent mountainous countries, also Malabar, 
Tinnevelly, and Courtalliim. It flowers in May 
and Juno, yields a large quantity of very pure, 
clear, amber-coloured reein, which soon becomes 
hard and brittle, and is not unlike copal. In the 
Calcutta bazar it Bells at 2 to 3 rupees per maund 
of 86 lbs. C. nigrum, /iox6., of tho Amboyna and 
Molucca islands, yields a reddish, soft, viscid sub- 
stance from wounds in its bark. 0. strictum, 
JRoxb., of the alpine forest of Courtallum and 
Tinnevelly, is regularly rented for its dammer. 
When adhering to the tree it has a bright shining 
black appearance. From this the tree is called the 
black dammer tree, to distin^isH it from the 
white dammer tree, Vateria Indica.' TheCanarium 
strictum is the Carpoo coongilium of Ainslie, the 
Dammara nigra legitima of Rumphius, and the 
Canari of the Malays. Its resin occurs in large stalac- 
titic-shaped masses, of a bright shining black colour 
when adhering to the tree and viewed from a 
distance, but translucent and of a deep reddish- 
brown when held in thin laminss between tho eye 
and the light. It is perfectly homogeneous, and 
has a vitreous fracture. Its shape appears to be 
due to the fact of the balsam having exuded in a 
very fluid state, and trickled down the trunk of 
the tree, where it nadually hardens by exposure 
to the sun, tbe fresh resin continuing to flow over 
that already hardened, rives rise to the stalactitio 
appearance of the huge lumps of resin, the outside 
of which much resembles the ^tiering of wax 
caused by placing a lighted candle in a draught. 
It is insoluble in cold, but partially soluble in 
boiling alcohol on the addition of camphor ; when 
powdered it is readily soluble in oil of turpentine. 
Powdered and burnt on the fire, it emits a more 
resinous smell, and bums with more smoke, than 
white dammer. Tbe size of the lumps of this 
resin, together with its colour and the neculiarity 
of shape already mentioned, suffice to distinguish 
it from other Indian resins. Mr. Brown of Treran- 
drum says the block dammer of Canarium strictum 
seeif^s to be a neat favourite of several species of 
insects, especially of one rosembling a bee, called 
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by the hill-men Kalliada^ which lives in holes in 
the ^und. 

Under the names of elemi, also E. Indian elemi and 
Manilla elemi, a concrete resinous exudation is im- 
ported into Great Britain from Manilla. It is said 
to be from the Canarium commune, but this is 
doubtful. It is of a yellowish white colour. 

Others of the dammers arc obtained from the Hopea 
micrantha, yielding the Damar mata kuohing and 
Damar batu of the Malays, and U. odorata, yield- 
ing the Tbengan-tsi of the Burmese, the last named 
greatly resembling the E. 1 . dammer from Dain- 
mara orientalis. 

Dammara orientalis, a huge tree of the Archipelago, 
has been designated by seven names by ditferent 
botanists, viz. Abies dammara, Pair. ; Agathis 
dammara, Richs ; Ag. loranthifolia, Salisb. ; Dam- 
mara alba, Rum]^. ; Dammara loranthifolia, 
Spach. ; Pinus dammara, Lamb. ; and P. Sumat- 
rann, Ifort. Belv. It yields the Damar puteh 
^white) and Damar katu of the Malays. It hangs 
from the tree like icicles, and is sold in Great 
Britain as East Indian dammer, to be used by 
vai'nish makers. Externally it is whitish from the 
powder ; below that, it is of a straw colour or pale 
amber. 

Cassia aunculata gum is prized in India for its medi- 
cinal value. 

Camphor and Camphor Oil of commerce are obtained 
from the Dryobalanops camphora of Sumatra and 
Borneo. The oil is employed in rheumatism and 
08 a varnish. 

Dragon's blood, in lump and in roed, is used as a pig- 
ment. It is supposed to be derived from Calamus 
draco of S. China, Java, Sumatra, and perhaps of 
Burma. 

Oalbanum is a product of the Ferula galbanidua, Buhse, 
it plant of Persia, but other species are also indi- 
cated as yielding both it and sagapenum. 

Oatnboge. — Several of the Garcinia yield the gamboge 
of commerce, but G. morella, pictoria, and Wightii, 
of the best qualities, and the most abundantly. 

Ckirdenia . — The Dika malli or Kumbi pisin of India, a 
resin valuable in native surgery, is from the 
O. gummifera and G. lucida. 

Oarjan oils, from the Diptorocarpus alatus, D. incanua, 
and D. turbinatus, are known also os wood-oils. 
They are large trees, natives of Burma and the 
islands in the Straits of Malacca. At the end of 
the dry season, in March or April, several deep 
incisions are made with an axe into the trunk of 
the tree, and a good-sized piece scooped out. Fire 
is placed into the cavity, and is kent burning till 
the oil begins to run. ITiis when allowed to rest, 
separates into two layers, the upper consisting of a 
clear cbesnut - coloured liquid balsam, and the 
lower, wlmh is a flocculent deposit of the more 
solid resin, of a light ash colour. They are much 
used as natural varnishes for in-door work, but 
when dry are very brittle, and require constant 
renewal. The wood-oil of the D. tuberculatus, 
a tree of Chittagong and Burma, is known to the 
Burmese by the name of Eng. 

Doona Zeylanica, Thioaites, yields Doona dammer. In 
colour and appearance it much resembles pine resin. 

CMb, the resin of the Diospyros glutinosa, is used for 
caulking boats and canoes. 

Hard%oickia.—The dark red balsam of the Hardwickia 
pinnata is exactly like copaiba in appearance and 
properties. It is a tree of the Travancore Ghats 
andof S. Oanara. 

Liqaida'inJbar genus has two species, L. altingia and L. 
orientale, noth of them furnishing useful balsamic 
pr^aots. That of the former, a tree of Tenasserim 
and the Archipelago, is the Rose Malocs of com- 
merce, the Rasa-mala of the Javanese, a fragrant 
balsamic fluid. It is obtained by putting fire around 
the tree. Tlie L. orientale of Anatolia and Asia 
Minor yields the liquid storax, an oleo-resin which 
is imported into India. It is not the storax of the 
ancients. Its liquid storax is obtained by pressing 
the inner bark. The outer bark is burned as a 
peifrutne. 

MelcMorrhaa utitaiissima of Manijpur and Burma yields 
a valuable natural varnish, which is extensively used. 
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The block varnish of Ceylon is from a species of 
SemeoarpUB. It is equal to the black varnish of 
China for lacquering. 

Olihanum, aUo known as Luban, has been shown by 
Dr. (Sir George) Birdwood to be a product of Bos- 
wellia Carterii, B. Bhaii-Dajiana, and B. Frereana. 
Indian olibanum is from B. thurifera, and its 
varieties glabra and serrata. The Nagdana tree, 
one of the Bui-aeraceeB, yields also a luban of the 
bazars. B. thurifera, Coleb., of the Coromandel 
hills, S. Konkan, Belgaum, and Bundelkhand, is 
a gum-resin used as a grateful incense, but is used 
in medicine for its stimulant, astringent, and dia- 
phoretic properties. 

Turpentine of good quality is obtained by incisions in 
the trunk of the Pinus lonmfolia of the Himalayas. 
It is the Ganda-baroza of Indian commerce. It is 
used medicinally, internally, and oil of turpentine 
is extracted from it. Tar is obtained by burning 
chips of the wood. Tar is obtained also from chips 
of Pinus excelsa and of Cedrus dcodara. Pinus 
Massoniana of Burma and Japan yields a crude 
turpentine. 

The oleo-resin from the Cedrus deodara is the 
Kelon-ka-tel of the natives of Northern India. 
Sarcocolla has been by some supposed to be a product 
of Pencea mucroimta, but others think it is from 
an umbelliferous plant. 

Ceylon fishermen pay their boats* bottoms with a tar 
obtained by the smothered combustion of cliips of 
the Sethia Indica, a tree of S. India and Ceylon. 

REUNION, formerly called Bourbon, an island 
in the Indian Ocean, discovered in 1545 by Mas- 
carenhas, a Portuguese. It is 49 or 50 miles long, 
and 27 broad. Its highest peak, a volcano, Piton 
des Nciges mountain, is 10,384 feet; Grand 
Bernard, 9743 feet; Piton do Founiaise, 7217 
feet high. The lighthouse on Bel-oir Point is in 
lat. 20" 53' 20" S., and long. 55° 89' 25" E. 

KEYACHIL is the ancient designation of an 
important range in the geography of Saurashtra. 

REVALENTA ARABICA, a meal from the 
Ervutn lens, a pulse grown all over India, and eaten 
as a dal in food, but is said to be heating, and 
to cause eruptions if too much indulged in. The 
flour of this plant was highly extolled as a farin- 
aceous aliment. By a slight change, Ervum lens 
became the Ervalenta ; and another person, by 
another little change, sold the same article as 
Revalenta, adding the term Arabica to denote its 
Asiatic origin. — Dr. J. L. Stewart; Hassal. 

REVATI, daughter of raja Raivata, was 
married to Balarama, the elder brother of Krishna, 
to whom she bore two sons. — Wh. II. of I. 

REVATI, in Mysore, rain in the spring months, 
2Bth March and 11th April. The land is ploughed 
at this time. 

REVATI DULAGONDA or Dula Gondi. Tel. 
Tragia cannabina, L. Dulagonda is a term used 
generally for a stinging plant, and the addition of 
revati more particularly refers to tragia, while 
Pedda dulagondi is more properly applied to 
Mucuna pruriens. 

REVENUE BOARD, in British India, in 
Calcutta and Madras, a Board of three members 
who superintend the revenues of the country. 
There is no Revenue Board in Bombay, but there 
are two Revenue Commissioners, between whom 
the collectorates are divided, and who correspond 
immediately with Government, and are also Police 
CommissioDers of their respective divisions. 

During the occupation of India by the British, 
the land revenues have been superintended by its 
ablest officers ; for even yet it is one of the throe 
chief items to meet the expenditure, the other 
two being from salt and opium. In the south of 
)1 •2c» 
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India, at tho close of the 18th and beginning of 
the 19th century, Sir Thomna ^fiinro rcp<^ried at 
length on tho land revenue ; and in Northern India, 
reports on tho settlement of l.lio land rovenuo 
in the North-Western Provinces, under the thirty 
years’ regulation ix. of 1838, were drawn up by 
men, many of whom obtained a name for them- 
selves as administrators. I’hoinason reported on 
his settlement of Azimgarh, Edward Thornton on 
Saharunpur and MuzalTarnagar, H. M. Elliot on 
Meerut, John I'hornton on Aligarh, It. Money on 
Moradabad, K. H. P. Clarke on Rudaon, W. J. 
Oonolly on Bareilly, J. W. Muir on Shahjahanpur, 
G. F. Edmonstone on Minpuri, C. G. Mansel on ! 
Agra, M. R. Gubbina on Etawa, H. Itose and W. 
Muir on Cawnpnr, R. Montgomery on Allahabad, 
and E. A. Reade on Gorakhpur. Garhwal and 
Kamaon were reported on by J. H. Batten, Debra 
Doon by A. Ross, Hannrpur by C. Allen, and the 
Calpee Parganas by IV. Muir. Traces remain of 
the office of lord of a thousand villages, described 
in Menu as the head of the Hindu revenue system, 
but chiefly in the Dekhan and other southern 
parts. These are called in Maharashtra, Sir-Des- 
mukh, their districts are called Sirkar or Prant, 
and their hereditary register is the Sir-Despandi. 
Below the pargana division is the lordshij) of ten 
or twenty towns, called Naikwari, Tarraf, etc., 
and the chain ends with individual villag(‘.s. 

REWAH, a town in Baghelcund, in Central 
India. It is in lat. 24° 31' 30" N., and long. 81° 
20' E., a)id gives its name to a feudatory state ; 
area, 13,000 sq, miles; population, 2,035,000. 
The founder of this principality was Hilagar Deo 
or Biag Deo. Leaving his own country in Onjerat 
in 680 A.D., ostensibly on a pilgrimage, he made 
himself master of the fort of Murpha, and even- 
tually of most of the country from Kalpi to 
Chendalgarh, and married the daughter of the 
raja of Perhawan. In 1847, the ruling maharaja 
abolished sati throughout his dominions. For 
hifl services during the mutiny of 1857, the tracts 
of Sohagpur and Amarkaiitak, with the distinction 
of K.C.S.I. and a salute of 19 guns, were con- 
ferred in sovereignty on Raghuraj Singh. He i 
holds a sanad of adoption. The state is rich in 
minerals and forest produce. The principal land- 
holders are Brahmans, Thakiirs, Kurmi, and 
Gond. — Imp. Gaz. 

REWAKANTA forms the chief of a political 
circle in the Bombay Presidency. Total area, 
4793 square miles ; population (1872), 605,732. — 
Imp. Gaz. 

RHABDOMANCY. Tacitus informs iw that 
among the ancient Germans, who were originally 
Scythians, the prototype of Rhabdomancy was 
engraven on rods. The Chinese had also rods 
with similar inscriptions. The Arabs, before the 
birth of Mahomed, divined by bundles of arrows 
in the Kaba. Mahomed destroyed this practice. 

RHACOPHORUS, the flying frog of Borneo, 
a species of Rhacophorus, has very long and fully 
webbed toes, which it spreads out when leaping. 
It is a tree frog, and by spreading out its mem- 
brane can descend from very high trees to the 
ground.— -IFa/Iacc. 

RHADIA, also Rhadika, mistress of Krishna. 

RHAIRA GARH, the most important of the 
Ch’hattisgarh feudatory states. It consists of four 
parganas or subdivisions, with 686 villages, mostly 
lying jn thq.richest part of the Ch’hattisgarh plain. 


RHAMNEiE. LinrU. 'The buckthorn tribe of 
planks, compriRing the genera Zizy pirns, Berchemia, 
Sageretia, Yentilago, RhamnuK, Scutia, Ilovenia, 
Colubrina, Goiiania, Apicron, llelinus, Smythea. 
Hovenia dulcis, Thunh.y is cultivated in the Hima- 
layas for its edible fruit, and it has r light- 
coloured wood. Vcntilago maderaspatana, G'arrk, 
is valued for the red dyo obtained from its root, 
and for the fibre of its bark. 'Hie genus Rhamnus 
furnishes both woods and dyes, and fruits and 
timber are obtained from Zizyphns. Several 
^ccies of rhamnus grow in the Himalaya and 
China. In Europe the juices of the unripe fruits 
of Rhamnus infectorius, catharticus, and virgatua, 
known as Turkey or French berries, are used for 
dyeing leather yellow. When mixed with lime 
and evaporated to dryness, it forms the colour 
called sap-green. M. Rondot’s Notice du Vert de 
Chine contains specimens of calico and silk dyed 
with green, and engravings of two plants, Rham- 
niiR ntilis and Rhamnus cnlorophorus, from which 
it is derived. These plants were new to Euro- 
pean cultivators ; they are, however, allies of the 
Rhamnus theezans, which has long been known as 
a tree from which the poorest class of Chinese 
pluck the Leaves to use as a substitute for tea. 
The colour of the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue green, — one of that class of colours which 
increase in brilliance in the light. It contains, in 
fact, some immediate principle which can only be 
developed by light, and it was a nice task for 
chemists to discover what this is. M. Persoz says 
that light will have to be more and more regarded 
as an industrial agent ; and of the Chinese green 
he remarks tliatit is sui generis, contfiining neither 
yellow nor blue. By experiments made at Lyons, 
it appears that six species of the European 
rhamnus will yield a green dye. Sec Dyes. 

Rhamnus chlorophoriis, Lindley^ a superior 
green pigment, called Lo Kao, is prepared from 
the bark. 

The bark of R. utilis, also from China, is similarly 
employed. It is particularly used for silk. — Von 
Mueller. 

Rhamnus incanus, Roxh.y a tree of the Mol- 
lucas, with Bmoll, greenish-yellow flowers. — Hoxb. 
i. p. 603. 

Rhamnus nabeca, Forsk. Tho fruit, called Nebek, 
is eaten, and the leaves are used for the purpose of 
washing dead bodies. — Burton's Mecca, ii. p. 105. 

Rhamnus pauciflora and R. staddo in Abys- 
sinia, yield an ardent spirit. 

Rhamnus Fersicus, Boiss. 

Sherawane, . . Pushtu. 1 Kukai,'Warak,TR.-lNr>U8. 

Jalidar, . Ravi, Sutlrj. | Nikki Kander, Nar, „ 

A common shrub at 2000 to 5000 feet on the 
Salt l^lange and the low hills beyond the Indus. 
Its small black fruit is said to be sweet, but when 
eaten in excess to affect the head. 

Rhamnus purpureus, Hoyle. 

Kari, Tadru, . Ohenab. Kunje, Tunde, . . Ravi. 

Memarari, . . . Tunana, Madana, . „ 

Bal, Sinjal, . . Jhelum. Chatomi, . . Sutlej. 

This small tree is common up to near the Indus 
at from 4500 to 9500 feet. In Hazara its fruit is 
used as a purgative. — Dr, J. L. Stewart, p, 42. 

Rhamnus utilis, affording a green dye in China, 

Rhamnus virgatus, Roxb, i. p. 604. 

Reteon, Sindrol, , Bbas. I Nar, Tadru, Dadur, Kano. 
Mamral, . . . Ohenab. j Muttu, Romusk, Sutlej. 
Phipni, Dadru, Jhelum. I Niar, Chattr, . . ,, 
Tudur, ^ta pajja, 
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